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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE   NINTH  EDITION. 


The  first  four  Editions  of  "  Quain's  Elements  of  Anatomy " 
were  the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Jones  Quain ;  and  it  has  heen  deemed 
advisable  still  to  retain  the  title  by  which  the  book  has  been  so  long 
known,  notwithstanding  that  in  passing  through  the  succeeding 
four  Editions,  and  that  which  now  appears,  it  has  undergone 
alterations  so  extensive  and  fundamental  that  little  of  the  original 
text  now  remains. 

Of  these  later  Editions,  the  fifth  was  brought  out  under  the 
editorship  of  Professor  Richard  Quain  and  Dr.  Sharpey ;  the  sixth 
was  edited  by  Dr.  Sharpey  and  Professor  Ellis ;  the  seventh  by  Dr. 
Sharpey  and  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  in  association  with  Professor 
Cleland ;  and  the  eighth  by  Dr.  Sharpey,  Dr.  Thomson,  and 
Mr.  Schiifer. 

In  this  Ninth  Edition  the  whole  work  has  been  subjected  to  a 
thorough  revision,  and  such  additions  and  improvements  have 
been  introduced  as  seemed  necessary,  without  materially  altering 
its  form. 

In  the  First  Volume,  the  revision  of  which  has  been  carried  out 
by  Professor  Thane,  the  figures  of  the  Blood-vessels  have  been 
coloured,  and  a  Chapter  has  been  added  on  Superficial  and  Topo- 
graphical Anatomy,  in  the  compilation  of  which  the  Editor  has  had 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Pt.  J.  Godlee,  M.B.,  M.S.  Lond.  In  the 
Second  Volume,  the  revision  of  the  greater  part,  comprehending  the 
Histology  and  the  Special  Anatomy  of  the  Viscera,  is  the  work  of 


viii  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mr.  Schiifer,  and  the  remaining  part,  or  that  on  Embryology,  of 
Dr.  Thomson.  Very  considerable  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  departments  of  Histology,  the  Central  Nervous  System, 
and  Embryology.  In  connection  with  his  part  of  the  work, 
Mr.  Schiifer  desires  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  he  has  received 
from  the  systematic  works  of  Henle,  Luschka,  W.  Krause,  and 
Schwalbe,  and  from  Klein's  "Atlas  of  Histology,"  and  Ranvier's 
"  Traite  technique  d'histologie."  And  Dr.  Thomson  has  to  ac- 
knowledge his  obligations  to  the  new  edition  of  Kolliker'a 
"  Entwicklungsgeschichte,"  to  His's  "  Anatomie  Menschlicher 
Embryonen,"  and  to  the  "  Comparative  Embryology "  of  the 
lamented  F.  M.  Balfour. 

A  considerable  number  of  new  figures  have  been  introduced  into 
the  present  Edition,  some  having  been  substituted  for  former  ones 
now  withdrawn,  others  added  as  new  illustrations.  They,  are 
partly  from  original  drawings,  and  partly  electrotype  copies  of 
figures  in  other  published  works,  for  their  courtesy  in  allowing 
copies  of  which  the  Editors  have  to  thank  the  respective  Authors 
and  Publishers. 

October,  1882. 
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Object  of  Anatomy. — The  object  of  Anatomy,  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  is  to  ascertain  and  make  kno-uii  the  Structure  of  Organised  Bodies. 
But  the  science  is  di\ided  into  departments  according  to  its  subjects  ; 
such  as,  Human  Anatomy,  in  which,  as  in  the  present  work,  the  struc- 
tm'e  of  man  forms  the  principal  subject ;  Comparative  Anatomy,  com- 
prehending, as  a  whole  or  in  various  subdivisions,  the  study  of  the 
structure  of  diflFerent  animals  ;  and  Vegetable  Anatomy,  comprehending 
the  investigation  of  the  structure  of  plants. 

Organs  and  Textures. — On  examining  the  structure  of  an  or- 
ganised body,  we  find  that  it  is  made  up  of  members  or  organs,  by 
means  of  which  its  functions  are  executed,  such  as  the  root,  stem 
and  leaves  of  a  plant,  and  the  heart,  brain,  stomach  and  limbs  of  an 
animal ;  and  farther,  that  these  organs  are  themselves  made  up  of 
certain  constituent  materials  named  tissues  or  textures,  such  as  the 
cellular,  woody,  and  vascular  tissues  of  the  vegetable,  or  the  osseous, 
muscular,  connective,  vascular,  nervous,  and  other  tissues,  which  form 
the  animal  organs. 

Most  of  the  tissues  occur  in  more  than  one  organ,  and  some  of  them 
indeed,  as  the  connective  and  vascular,  in  nearly  all,  so  that  a  multitude 
of  organs,  and  these  greatly  diversified,  are  constructed  out  of  a  smaU 
nmnber  of  constituent  tissues  ;  and  parts  of  the  body,  differing  -widely 
in  form,  construction,  and  uses,  may  agree  in  the  nature  of  their  com- 
ponent materials.  Again,  as  the  same  tissue  possesses  the  same 
essential  characters  in  whatever  organ  or  region  it  is  found,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  structure  and  properties  of  each  tissue  may  be  made  the 
subject  of  investigation  apart  from  the  organs  into  whose  formation  it 
enters. 

_  General  and  Descriptive  Anatomy. — The  foregoing  considera- 
tions have  led  to  the  subdivision  of  anatomy  into  two  branches,  the 
one  of  which,  under  the  name  of  "  General  "  or  "  Textm'al "  Anatomy, 
or  "  Histology,"  treats  of  the  minute '  structure  of  the  component 
tissues  of  the  body  ;  the  other,  named  "  Special  "or  "  Descriptive  " 
Anatomy,  treats  of  its  several  organs,  members,  and  regions,  describing 
the  outward  form  and  internal  structure  of  the  parts,  their  relative 
situation  and  mutual  connection,  and  the  successive  conditions  which 
they  present  in  the  progress  of  their  formation  or  development. 
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Descriptive  Anatomy  may  be  treated  of  in  two  methods  ;  viz.,  the 
Systemaiic  and  the  Topographical. 

In  the  first  or  Systematic  Anatomy,  the  several  organs  and  parts  of 
the  body  are  considered  in  a  systematic  order,  according  to  their 
structm^e,  their  connection  with  each  other,  and  their  relation  to  the 
pm-poses  of  life  ;  while  in  the  second,  or  Topographical  Anatomy, 
the  parts  are  described  in  the  order  of  their  position  or  association  in 
any  region  of  the  body.  The  first  method  is  best  adapted  for  the 
elementary  and  complete  study  of  tlie  structure  of  organs,  the  second  is 
more  immediately  useful  in  the  study  of  particular  regions  in  their 
relation  to  medicine  and  surgery.  The  object  of  the  present  work 
being  mainly  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  systematic  study,  the  topographical 
details  will  for  the  most  part  be  included  under  and  combined  with  the 
general  description  of  organs,  and  only  some  of  the  more  important 
regions  will  receive  separate  notice. 

The  description  of  any  organ  embraces  the  consideration  of  its  form, 
size,  position,  connection  and  texture  ;  the  whole  of  these  constituting 
the  anatomy  of  the  organ.  The  adult  or  fully  formed  condition  of  the 
body  is  conunonly  assumed  as  the  subject  of  this  description  ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  a  consideration  of  the  structure  of  the  body  and  its  organs 
in  different  stages  of  life  is  required  to  render  the  knowledge  of  their 
anatomy  complete.  To  the  description  of  the  origin  and  formation  of 
organs  in  the  embryo,  a  special  chapter  will  be  devoted  in  this  work, 
under  the  name  of  Embryological  Anatomy  or  Fmial  Development,  while 
the  more  advanced  changes  of  growth  will  be  described  along  with  the 
Systematic  Anatomy. 

The  study  of  anatomy  may  be  viewed  in  two  dilferent  aspects  ;  viz., 
the  Physiological  and  the  Morphological.  In  the  former,  anatomy 
supplies  the  materials  relating  to  structure  fi'om  which  an  explanation 
is  sought  of  the  uses  or  functions  of  organs  by  the  physiologist ;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  study  of  Textural  Anatomy  is  of  particular  service. 
In  its  Morphological  aspect.  Descriptive  Anatomy  investigates  and 
combines  the  facts  relating  to  the  structure  and  relations  of  organs,  from 
which  may  be  deduced  general  principles  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
human  body  or  that  of  animals.  In  the  determination  of  these  general 
principles,  or  laws  of  Morphology,  it  is  necessary  to  combine  the  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  of  animals  with  that  of  man,  and  both  of  these 
with  the  history  of  development. 


PLAN   OF   ORGANIZATION. 

VerteTbrate  Type. — The  general  plan  of  construction  of  the  human 
body  agrees  closely  with  that  which  prevails  in  a  certain  number  of 
animals,  viz.,  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  amphibia,  and  fishes,  and  is 
known  as  the  vertebrate  type  of  organisation.  The  main  feature  of  that 
type,  and  that  from  which  its  name  is  derived,  belongs  to  the  internal 
skeleton,  and  consists  in  the  existence  of  a  number  of  bones  (or  cartila- 
ginous substitutes)  termed  vertehrcB,  which  extend  in  a  longitudinal 
series  through  the  whole  trunk  of  the  body,  and  which  by  their  more 
solid  part,  termed  ce?itn(m  or  dody,  form  a  jDillar  or  axis,  round  which 
the  rest  of  the  parts  are  arranged  with  a  certain  similarity  of  structure. 
At  one  extremity  of  this  pillar  is  situated  the  head,  presenting  in  ahnost 
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all  the  animals  formed  upon  this  type  the  character  of  a  greater  develop- 
ment of  its  constituent  parts  :  and  at  the  other  the  iail  in  which  an 
opposite  charactei-  or  that  of  diminution  jDreyails  :  while  on  the  sides  of 
the  main  part  or  tninh,  there  project,  in  relation  with  some  of  the 
vertebral  elements,  two  pairs  of  symmetrical  limlis,  in  two  situations 
which  are  determinate  and  similar  in  different  animals. 

The  head  and  trunk  contain  the  organs  or  viscera  most  important  to 
life,  such  as  the  ahmentary  canal  and  the  great  central  organs  of  the 
sanguiferous  and  nervous  systems,  while  the  limbs,  from  which  such 
principal  organs  are  absent,  are  very  variable  and  differ  widely  in  the 
degree  of  then-  development  among  the  various  annuals  formed  upon 
the  vertebrate  type.  The  whole  body  may  thus  be  regarded  as  being 
formed  of  an  axial  portion  consisting  of  the  head  and  trunk,  and  of 
appendicular  jjortions  comprising  the  limbs.  In  man  and  the  higher 
animals  the  trunk  presents  a  division  into  the  neck,  chest,  abdomen, 
and  pelvis. 

The  vertebrate  form  of  skeleton  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a 
detenninate  and  confonnal)le  disposition  of  the  other  most  important 
organs  of  the  body,  \iz.:— fir stli/,  the  existence  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
the  vertebral  axis  of  an  elongated  cavity  or  canal  which  contains  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  central  oi'gans  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and 
seconclhj,  the  existence  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  vertebral  axis 
of  a  larger  cavity,  the  visceral  cavity,  in  which  are  contained  the 
principal  viscera  connected  with  nutrition,  such  as  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  great  blood-vessels,  and  the  urinary 
and  genital  organs. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  body  and  of  the  more 
important  viscera  in  their  relation  to  the  vertebral  axis  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  figures  of  the  external  form  and  longitudinal  and 
transverse  sections  of  the  human  embryo  at  an  early  period  of  its 
existence,  when  its  structm-e  resembles  more  closely  that  of  the  lower 
animals. 


Fig.   1. — Lateral  view  of  Fig.  1. 

THE  HUMAN  EMBRYO  ABOUT 
SEVEN  WEEKS  OLD  ;  THE 
VERTEBRAL  AXIS  PLACED 
HORIZONTALLY.  MAGNIFIED 
ABOUT  7  DIAMETERS.     (A.  T.) 

s,  s,  indications  of  the  ver- 
tebral divisions  along  tlie  line 
of  the  back  ;  r,u,  upper  limb; 
t,  f,  lower  limb  ;  u,  umbilical 
opening.  In  the  cranial  part 
the  divisions  of  the  brain  are 
indicated,  together  with  the 
eye,  and  au,  the  auditoiy 
vesicle ;  near  b,  the  visceral 
arches  of  the  head  with  the 

rudiments   of  the   upper  and  lower   jaws.      These  arches  and  the  clefts  between  are 
represented  in  a  state  belonging  to  a  somewhat  earlier  stage  than  the  rest  of  the  body. 


.  Segmented  Character. — The  vertebrate  type  of  organisation  presents,  there- 
fore, in  the  repetition  of  similar  structui-al  elements  in  a  longitudinal  series, 
a  segmented  character,  especially  in  the  axial  portion  of  the  body,  and  this 
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segmentation  affects  more  or  less,  not  merely  the  skeletal  parts  of  its  structure, 
but  also,  to  some  extent,  its  other  component  organs. 


Fis.  2. 


Fig.  2. — Sejiidiagrammatic 

yiEW  OF  A  LONGITUDINAL 
SECTION  OP  THE  EMBETO 
KEPRESENTED  IN  FIGURE  1  ; 
SHOWING  THE  RELATIONS 
OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  SYSTEMS 
AND  ORGANS  TO  EACH 
OTHER  IN  THE  HORIZONTAL 
POSITION  OF  THE  A''ERTE- 
BRAL   AXIS.       (A.  T.) 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  primary 
divisions  of  tlie  brain  in  the 
cranial  part  of  the  neural 
canal ;  n,  n,  spinal  cord  in 
the  vertebral  part  of  the 
canal ;  s,  spinous  process  of 
one  of  the  vertebras  (4th 
doreal)  ;  cli,  chorda  dorsalis  running  tln-ough  the  axis  of  the  vertebral  centra  ;  ch',  the 
same  extending  into  the  base  of  the  cranium  ;  a,  dorsal  aorta ;  ^),  pharjTigeal  cavity  ; 
i,  i,  alimentary  canal ;  Ji,  ventricular  part  of  the  heart,  from  which  the  arterial  bulb  is 
seen  joining  the  aorta  by  arches  ;  6,  visceral  arches  ;  I,  liver ;  ■zc,  Wolffian  body ;  v, 
urinary  vesicle  or  allantois,  joining  the  intestine  in  the  cloaca,  cl ;  u,  u',  umbilicus. 


Fig.  3. 
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Fig.   3. — Transverse  section   (diagrajimatic)  of  the  trunk  of    the  embryo 

THROUGH    THE    UPPER    LIMBS.       (A.   T. ) 

m.,  spinal  cord ;  n,  neural  or  dorsal  arch,  including  bone,  muscle,  skin,  roots  of  the 
nerves,  &c.  ;  ch,  chorda  dorsalis,  surrounded  by  the  vertebral  body  or  centrum  ;  v,  ventral 
or  visceral  arch,  or  wall  of  the  body  ;  ^,  j),  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  ;  i,  alimentaiy  canal ; 
h,  heart  ;  Z,  I,  the  rudimentary  limbs. 

Pig.   4. — First  dorsaij  vertebra  with  the   first   rib  and  upper  part  of  the 
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O,  centrum  ;  X,  neural  cavity  j  V,  cavity  of  the  chest,  visceral  cavity. 


It  is  true  that  a  segmented  plan  of  construction  is  not  restricted  to  vertebrate 
animals,  but  exists  in  several  other  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  is  most 
conspicuously  seen  in  the  Arthropoda,  such  aa  insects  and  Crustacea.  In  these 
animals,  however,  although  there  is  a  marked  repetition  of  parts  of  like  struc- 
ture in.  a  longitudinal  series,  there  are  many  important  deviations  from  the 
vei-tebrate  ty^Q  of  organisation  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  trace  the  corre- 
spondence between  their  etructm-e  and  that  of  man. 
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In  the  hiuTian  body,  as  in  that  of  all  vertebrate  animals,  the  character  of 
segmentation  is  most  obvious  in  the  osseous  and  nervous  systems,  so  that  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  other  systems  seem  to  be  in  some  measiu*e  moulded 
upon  those  of  the  skeleton  and  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

The  trunk  of  the  body  more  especially  is  fonned  of  a  series  of  parts  or 
segments  of  similar  structui-e  sufficiently  distinct  in  some  of  the  systems,  but 
more  or  less  blended  together  in  others.  Such  ideal  segments  of  the  body  may 
be  named  vertebral  segments,  or  somatomes  (Goodsir).  In  the  limbs,  although  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  their  formation  some  segmental  connection  may  be  traced 
between  them  and  the  trunk,  the  repetition  of  vertebral  elements  is,  in  their 
more  advanced  state  of  growth,  greatly  obscured  by  the  modifications  of  form  and 
structure  they  have  undergone. 

Hom.olog:y. — A  certain  agreement  in  structure,  situation  and  connection  of 
jiarts  or  organs  constitutes  what  is  called  Jwmologij,  and  this  term  is  generally 
employed  to  indicate  the  morphological  identity  of  representative  parts  in 
different  animals,  which  may  be  considered  to  have  its  cause  in  community  of 
origin  Qiomogemj,  Lankester),  while  the  anatomical  correspondence  of  parts 
which  are  repeated  in  the  same  animal  may  be  more  exactly  distinguished  as 
serial  liomology  (Jwmodgnamy,  Gegenbaur).  Thus  the  arm-bone  or  humerus  of  a 
man  is  homologous  (homogenetic)  with  the  upper  bone  of  the  fore  limb  of  a 
quadruped,  or  of  the  wing  of  a  bird,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  serially  homo- 
logous (hemodynamic)  with  the  thigh-bone  of  man  himself,  or  any  other 
vertebrate  animal.  It  has  farther  been  found  convenient  to  express  by  the  word 
analogy  that  kind  of  resemblance  among  the  organs  of  animals  which  depends 
upon  similarity  of  function,  and  although  it  may  be  accompanied  by  considerable 
agreement  in  structui'e,  yet  is  not  rendered  comjolete  by  anatomical  relation  and 
connection :  for  example,  the  gills  of  a  fish,  of  a  crab,  and  of  a  mussel,  serving  the 
same  function,  are  analogous  organs,  but  in  no  sense  homologous,  as  all  morpholo- 
gical coiTespondence,  or  genetic  relation  is  wanting  between  them.  Thus  also,  the 
upper  limb  of  a  man,  the  fore  limb  of  a  quadruped,  the  wing  of  a  bird,  and  the 
pectoral  fin  of  a  fish  are  homologous  but  not  analogous  structures,  the  wing  of  a 
bat  and  the  wing  of  a  bird  are  both  homologous  and  analogous,  whilst  the  last 
is  analogous  to  but  not  homologous  with  the  wing  of  an  insect. 

Symmetry  of  Form. — A  remai-kable  regularity  of  form  pervades  the  organi- 
sation of  certain  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  whole  of  the  limbs,  the  head 
and  neck,  and  the  framework,  at  least,  and  external  walls  of  the  trunk  of  the 
body.  Thus,  if  we  conceive  the  body  to  be  divided  equally  by  a  plane  which 
passes  fi'om  its  dorsal  to  its  ventral  aspect  {jneslal  j)lane),  the  two  halves,  in  so 
far  as  regards  the  parts  previously  mentioned,  correspond  almost  exactly  with 
each  other,  excepting  by  their  lateral  transposition, — and  the  human  body 
thus  presents  in  a  marked  manner  the  character  of  lateral  symmetry.  There  is, 
however,  a  departure  from  this  symmetrical  form  in  the  developed  condition  of 
certain  of  the  internal  organs,  such  as  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  stomach 
downwards,  the  heart  and  first  part  of  the  great  bloodvessels,  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  some  other  viscera,  which  are  therefore  styled  the  asymmetrical  parts  or 
viscera. 

Descriptive  Terras. — In  the  description  of  parts  so  numerous,  so  various  in 
form,  and  so  complex  in  their  connections  as  those  composing  the  human  body, 
there  is  difficulty  in  finding  terms  which  shall  indicate  with  sufficient  precision 
their  actual  position  and  their  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  organism.  This  difii- 
culty  is  farther  increased  by  the  exceptional  erect  attitude  in  which  the  trimk  of 
the  human  body  is  placed  as  compared  with  the  horizontal  position  in  animals. 
Hence,  a  number  of  terms  have  long  been  in  use  in  human  anatomy  which  are 
understood  in  a  technical  or  restricted  sense.  For  example,  the  mesial  plane, 
akeady  referred  to,  beiag  that  by  which  the  body  might  be  divided  into  right 
and  left  lateral  halves,  and  the  middle  or  median  line  being  that  in  which  the 
mesial  plane  meets  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  words  internal  and  external  are 
used  to  denote  relative  nearness  to  and  distance  from  this  plane  on  either  side, 
and  might  therefore  be  replaced  by  mesial  and  lateral.  The  temis  sagittal  and 
frorttal  are  sometimes  used  in  indication  of  direction  within  the  body :  sagittal 
denoting  a  dorso-ventral  direction  in  or  parallel  to  the  mesial  plane,  frontal  a 
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transverse  direction  perpendicular  to  that  plane.  The  words  anterior  and  jmsterior, 
.wjjerior  and  ivferior,  and  several  others  indicating  position,  are  employed  in 
human  anatomy  strictly  with  reference  to  the  erect  posture  of  the  body.  But 
now  that  the  more  extended  study  of  comparative  anatomy  and  embryonic 
development  is  largely  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  human  structure,  it 
is  very  desu-able  that  descriptive  terms  should  be  sought  which  may  without 
anibigTiity  indicate  position  and  relation  in  the  organism  at  once  in  man  and 
animals.  Such  tenns  as  dorsal  and  ventral,  neural  and  visceral,  ceplialic  and  ca  udal,. 
central  and  ijerii^hcral,  i^roximal  and  distal,  axial  and  appendicular ,  preaxial  and 
fostaxial,  are  of  this  kind,  and  ought,  whenever  this  may  be  done  consistently 
with  sufficient  clearness  of  description,  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  are  only 
applicable  to  the  i^eculiar  attitude  of  the  human  body,  so  as  to  bring  the  language 
of  human  and  comparative  anatomy  as  much  as  possible  into  conformity.  In 
many  instances,  also,  precision  may  be  obtained  by  reference  to  certain  fixed 
relations  of  i^arts,  such  as  the  vertedral  and  sternal  aspects,  the  radial  and  ulnar, 
and  the  tibial  and  fibular  borders,  the  flexor  and  extensor  surfaces  of  the  limbs, 
and  similarly  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Arrangement. — The  following  subdivision  of  the  subject  and  order 
of  treatment  will  be  adopted  in  this  work,  viz. : — 

In  the  First  Yolume. 

1.  Osteology,  the  Bones. 

2.  Arthrology,  the  Articulations. 

3.  Myology,  the  Voluntary  Muscles,  with  which  will  be  comljined 

the  Fascige  and  Aponeuroses. 

4.  Angeiology,  the  Distribution  of  the  Blood-vessels  and  Lym- 

phatics. 
6.  Neurology,  the  Distribution  of  the  Nerves. 

6.  Superficial    Anatomy   and    Topographical  Anatomy    of   some 

regions. 

In  the  Second  Yolume. 

7.  Histology  or  General  Anatomy. 

8.  Splanchnology,  the  Viscera,  including — 

a.  The  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord. 
l.  The  Organs  of  the  Senses. 

c.  The  Hem-t. 

d.  The  Lungs  and  Organs  of  Respiration. 

e.  The  Organs  of  Digestion  with  the  Accessory  Glands. 
/.    The  Urinary  Organs. 

g.  The  Organs  of  Reproduction. 

9.  Embryology  or  Development. 


OSTEOLOGY. 


THE    SKELETON. 

The  Skeleton  or  solid  framework  of  the  body  is  mainly  formed  of 
the  bones,  but  is  completed  in  some  parts  by  the  addition  of  cartilages. 
The  bones  are  bound  together  by  means  of  hgaments,  and  are  so 
disposed  as  to  support  the  softer  parts,  protect  delicate  organs,  and 
give  attachment  to  the  muscles  by  which  the  different  movements  are 
executed. 

In  the  lower  animals  the  term  skeleton  has  a  wider  signification  than 
in  man,  comprehending  two  sets  of  parts,  viz.,  1st,  those  of  the  endo- 
sJcelefon,  or  the  deeper  osseous  and  cartilaginous  fi-amework  which 
corresponds  to  the  human  skeleton  ;  and  2nd,  those  of  the  exosJceleion, 
or  dermal  slceMon,  comprising  the  integument  and  various  hardened 
structm-es  connected  mth  it.  AU  vertebrate  animals  possess  an  endo- 
skeleton ;  but  in  some  of  them  the  exoskeleton  attains  gxeater  pro- 
portions than  in  others,  and  is  combined  by  means  of  hardened  parts 
more  fully  with  portions  of  the  endoskeleton.  In  most  invertebrate 
animals  the  dermal  or  exoskeleton  alone  exists. 

In  man,  as  in  the  higher  vertebrates,  the  greater  part  of  the  endo- 
skeleton is  formed  of  bone,  a  calcified  animal  tissue,  which,  when  freed 
by  putrefactive  maceration  fr'om  its  fat  and  various  soft  adlierent  parts, 
and  subsequently  dried,  is  capable  of  remaining  unchanged  for  a  very 
long  period  of  time.  It  is  customary  and  convenient  thus  to  study  the 
bones  chiefly  in  the  macerated  and  dried  state,  that  is,  deprived  of  their 
accessory  soft  parts. 

The  accessory  soft  parts  connected  with  the  fresh  bones  consist  chiefly 
of  the  external  fibrous  and  vascular  covering  termed  periosteum,  and  of 
the  medulla,  marrow  or  fat,  which  fills  their  larger  internal  cavities.  The 
bones  are  permeated  by  blood-vessels,  and  they  are  provided  also  with 
absorbent  vessels  and  with  nerves  in  small  quantity. 

The  ends  of  the  bones,  when  jointed  moveably  with  others,  are  covered 
by  a  thin  layer  of  dense  permanent  cartilage,  called  articular  cartilage  ; 
and  the  adjacent  bones  are  united  together  by  fibrous  ligaments  which 
may  be  considered  as  continuous  with  the  periosteum  covering  the  rest 
of  the  bones.  In  some  instances  distinct  bones  are  directly  united  by 
means  of  ligament  or  cartilage  without  any  joint-cavity  intervening. 
Thus  the  osseous  system  as  a  whole  may  be  considered  to  be  enveloped 
by  a  fibrous  covering. 

The  bones  are  originally  formed  by  a  process  termed  ossification  from 
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soft  substance.  This  process  commences  in  the  greater  number  of 
bones  in  cartilage  ;  in  some  it  begins  in  fibrous  tissue  or  membrane ; 
and  in  all  instances  the  further  growth  of  the  bone  substance  takes 
place  largely  in  the  latter  way.  The  deposit  of  bone  begins  generally 
at  one  spot,  which  is  therefore  called  the  primary  centre  of  ossifica- 
tion ;  but  there  may  be  several  of  these  from  the  first.  The  main 
part  of  the  bone  thus  formed  from  the  primary  centre  is  sometimes 
named  the  diapliysis.  In  most  bones,  after  considerable  advance  in 
growth  by  extension  from  the  primary  centre,  ossification  occm-s  at 
comparatively  later  periods  in  one  or  more  separate  points,  forming 
secondary  or  tertiary  centres;  and  the  portions  of  bones  so  formed, 
which  remain  united  to  the  main  part  for  a  time  by  intervening  cartilage, 
are  termed  ejnjjliyses.  In  many  instances  entire  consolidation  of  the 
bone  by  the  osseous  union  of  the  epiphyses  does  not  take  place  till  the 
full  size  has  been  attained,  and  this  may  be  as  late  as  the  twenty-third 
or  even  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  life. 

In  their  outward  form  the  bones  present  much  diversity,  but  have 
been  reduced  by  anatomists  to  the  following  classes: — 1.  Long  or 
cylindrical,  such  as  the  chief  bones  of  the  limbs.  These  consist  of  a 
body  or  shaft,  cylindrical  or  prismatic  in  shape,  and  two  extremities 
which  are  usually  thicker  than  the  shaft,  and  have  smooth  cartilaginous 
surfaces  for  articulation  with  neighbouring  bones.  The  shaft  is  generally 
hollow  and  filled  with  marrow,  by  which  sufficient  size  and  strength  are 
attained  without  undue  increase  of  weight.  2.  Tabular  or  flat  bones, 
like  the  scapula,  ilium,  and  the  bones  forming  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 
skull.  3.  Short  bones,  which  are  more  or  less  cubical  or  oblong,  as  in 
the  carpus  and  tarsus.  4.  Irregular  or  mixed  bones,  mostly  situated 
symmetrically  across  the  mesial  plane  of  the  body,  and  often  of  a 
complex  figm*e,  such  as  the  vertcbrse. 

In  these  differently  shaped  bones  the  osseous  substance  occurs  in  two  forms, 
viz.,  the  compact  and  the  spongy.  There  is,  however,  no  essential  difference  in 
structure  or  properties  between  these  beyond  that  of  thickness  or  thinness  of  the 
component  material. 

The  sui-faces  of  bones  present  various  eminences,  depressions,  and  other  marks, 
to  designate  which  the  following  teiTas  are  in  common  use.  Any  marked  bony 
prominence  is  called  ^inocess  or  ajjojjliysis  ;  a  slender,  sharp,  or  pointed  eminence 
is  named  a  spine,  or  spinous  process  ;  a  blunt  one  a  tvhcrcle  ;  a  broad  and  rough 
one  a  tuherosity.  The  terms  crest,  line,  and  ridge  are  usually  applied  to  a  pro- 
minent border,  or  to  an  elevation  running  some  way  along  the  surface  of  a  bone. 
A  head  (caput,  capitulum,  or  capitellum)  is  a  rounded  process  usually  supported 
on  a  narrower  part  named  the  neck  (cervix).  The  term  condyle,  somewhat  vari- 
ously applied  by  anatomists,  is  most  frequently  employed  to  denote  an  eminence 
bearing  a  rounded  articular  surface. 

The  cavities  and  depressions  of  bones  are  very  variously  named.  An  aperture 
or  perforation,  when  short,  is  z,  foramen  ;  when  continued  some  way  as  a  passage 
it  is  a  canal  or  meatus.  A  narrow  slit  is  a  fissure,  an  open  excavation  or  hollow 
in  one  bone  or  in  several  together  is  a  fossa.  This  term  is  also  sometimes  applied 
to  the  socket  of  a  joint,  as  in  the  glcTwid  or  shallower,  and  the  cotyloid  or  deeper 
form  of  joint  cavity.  Simis  and  antrtim  are  names  applied  to  considerable  cavities 
in  the  interior  of  certain  bones.  Besides  these,  various  other  terms  are  employed 
which  do  not  require  explanation,  such  as  notcli  (incisura),  groove,  furrow 
(sulcus),  &c. 

The  number  of  "bones  in  the  skeleton  varies  at  different  periods  of 
life,  some  which  are  originally  distinct  becoming  united  together  as  the 
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process  of  ossification  advances.    The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
number  usually  reckoned  as  distinct  in  middle  life  : — 


Single  bones. 

Pairs. 

Total. 

The  vertebral  column 

.    26 

26 

The  skull    . 

.      6 

"s 

22 

The  hjoid  bone  . 

.      1 

.  . 

1 

The  ribs  and  sternum 

.      1 

12 

25 

The  upper  limbs 

>     . . 

32 

64 

The  lower  limbs . 

31 

62 

34  83  200 

Besides  the  bones  included  in  the  above  enumeration,  there  exist  like- 
wise the  three  pairs  of  auditory  ossicles,  and  various  bones  formed  in 
tendons  and  called  sesamoid,  the  most  constant  of  which  are,  besides  the 
patella  and  pisiform  bone,  reckoned  in  the  table  above  as  limb  bones,  a 
pah*  in  each  thumb  and  great  toe. 


I.— THE    VERTEBRAL    COLUMIT. 

The  vertebral  column  is  composed  of  a  series  of  bones  called  vertelrcR, 
'which  are  united  together,  for  the  most  part,  by  joints  and  elastic 
|substance  in  such  a  manner  that,  although  the  amount  of  motion  allowed 
ibetween  each  pan-  is  slight,  the  aggregate  is  sufficient  to  give  the  column 
veiy  considerable  flexibility.  The  vertebrae  are  originally  thirty-three 
in  number.  Of  these,  the  twenty-fom*  upper  remain  separate  in  the 
adult,  retaining  their  mobility,  and  are  hence  called  moveahU  vertebrje. 
They  are  succeeded  by  five  others,  which  rapidly  diminish  in  size  from 
above  downwards,  and  which  are  united  into  one  mass  called  the  sacrum ; 
beyond  the  sacrum  are  four  dwindled  terminal  members  of  the  series, 
which  as  age  advances,  likewise  become  more  or  less  united,  and  form  the 
C0CC7JX.  These  sacral  and  coccygeal  vertebras  are  known  as  the  fixed 
or  united  vertebrae. 

General  characters  of  tlie  Vertebrse. — The  general  characters  are 
best  seen  in  the  vertebrse  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  column,  of 
which  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  shown  in  Fig.  8,  may  serve  as  an 
example.  Each  has  more  or  less  the  form  of  a  ring,  and  presents  for 
consideration  a  body,  arch,  processes,  and  the  enclosed  spinal  foramen. 

The  lody  or  centrum  is  a  short  cylinder  or  disc,  which  forms  the 
anterior  part  of  the  vertebra.  Its  superior  and  inferior  surfaces  are 
flattened  and  connected  to  the  next  vertebra  by  strong  and  clastic 
intervertebral  discs.  On  the  front  and  sides  it  is  convex  horizontally, 
but  slightly  concave  from  above  downwards  ;  its  posterior  surface  forms 
part  of  the  ring,  and  is  slightly  concave  from  side  to  side.  These 
vertical  sm^faces  are  pierced  by  numerous  small  foramina  for  the  passage 
of  blood-vessels,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  posterior  sm'face  are  one  or 
two  much  larger  than  the  others. 

The  arch  {neural)  consists  of  two  symmetrical  portions  which  spring, 
one  on  each  side,  from  the  posterior  sm-face  of  the  body,  and  meet  in  the 
middle  line  behind.  The  anterior  part  of  each  half,  thick  and  narrow, 
is  called  the  pedicle ;  the  posterior  part  is  broad  and  flat,  and  is  called 
the  lamina.    The  concavities  on  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the 
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pedicles  are  named  notches,  and  constitute  by  the  apposition  of  those  of 
contiguous  vertebree,  the  interverte'bral  foramina,  a  series  of  rounded 
apertures,  which  communicate  with  the  Tertebral  canal,  and  transmit  the 
spinal  nerves  and  blood  vessels. 

The  spinous  process  (neural  spine)  projects  backwards  from  the  arch 
in  the  middle  line.  The  transverse  jnvcesses,  j)laced  one  on  each  side, 
project  outwards  from  the  arch  at  the  junction  of  the  pedicle  Avith  the 
lamina.  The  articular  processes  (zygapophyses),  two  superior  and  two 
inferior,  project  upwards  and  doAAiiwards  opposite  the  attachment  of  the 
transverse  processes  ;  their  articular  surfaces,  coated  with  cartilage,  in 
the  superior  pair  look  backwards,  and  in  the  inferior  forAvards,  so  that 
the  former  face  the  latter  in  adjoining  vertebrte. 

The  foramen  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  body,  posteriorly  and  later- 
ally by  the  arch.  The  series  of  rings  thus  formed,  united  by  ligaments, 
constitutes  the  spinal  or  neural  canal,  Avhich  lodges  the  spinal  cord. 

Texture. — The  bodies  of  the  vertebras  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
spongy  substance,  the  principal  lamellge  being  vertical ;  on  the  surface  is 
a  thin  layer  of  compact  tissue.  Venous  canals,  commencing  at  the 
larger  foramina  behind,  traverse  the  cancellated  structure.  The  arch 
and  processes  contain  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  spongy  substance, 
being  covered  Avith  compact  tissue  of  considerable  density  in  some 
places, 

GROUPS    OF    VERTEBRA. 

The  vertebrse  are  divided  into  five  groups,  named  ft-om  the  regions 
which  they  occupy,  cervical,  dorsal,  lumMr,  sacral,  and  coccygeal. 

Cervical  Vertebrae. — These  are  seven  in  number  ;  they  are  the 
smallest  of  the  moveable  vertebrte,  and  are  specially  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  foramina  in  the  transA-erse  processes.  The  first  and  second 
are  so  peculiar  in  form,  as  to  require  a  separate  description.  The 
following  are  the  common  characters  of  a  cervical  vertebra. 


°'    '  Fig.  5.— Third  cervical  vertebra.     (A.  T.)     \ 

A,  from  above  and  slightly  from  behind  ;  B,  from 
the  side.  1,  body ;  3,  lamina  ;  4,  spinal  foramen  ;  5, 
spinous  process  ;  6,  posterior,  6*,  anterior  tubercle  of 
transverse  process  ;  a,  foramen  in  the  transverse  process 
transmitting  the  vertebral  artery  ;  behind  a,  the  pedicle 
and  intervertebral  notch  ;  7,  superior,  7',  inferior 
articular  process. 

_  The  hoclij  is  small  and  much  broader  from 
side  to  side  than  from  before  backwards  ;  in 
depth  nearly  the  same  in  front  and  behind. 
Its  upper  surface  is  transA'ersely  concaA'e 
fi-om  the  upward  projection  of  its  lateral 
margins,  and  is  sloped  clown  anteriorly.  The 
under  surface  on  the  contrary  is  rounded  off  at  the  sides,  Avhile  its 
anterior  margin  forms  a  marked  projection  dowuAvards. 

The  jjedicles  spring  from  the  body  midway  betAveen  the  uj^per  and 
lower  borders,  and  are  directed  outAvards  and  backwards  :  the  lamincc  are 
long  and  flat.   The  superior  and  inferior  notches  are  nearly  equal  in  depth. 
The  spinous  process  is  short,  only  slightly  depressed,  and  bifid. 
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The  transverse  jjrocesses  are  short  and  present  at  their  extremities  two 
tubercles,  anterior  and  posterior.  Each  process  is  deeply  grooved 
superiorly  for  a  spinal  nerve,  and  at  its  base  is  perforated  vertically  by  a 
round  foramen  (vertebrarterial),  through  which  in  the  upper  six  the 
vertebral  artery  and  vein  pass.  It  is  united  with  the  rest  of  the  vertebra 
by  two  parts  ;  by  the  posterior,  at  the  place  of  junction  of  the  pedicle 
and  lamina,  like  a  dorsal  transverse  process ;  by  the  anterior,  to  the  body 
of  the  vertebra,  in  the  same  position  as  the  heads  of  the  ribs. 

The  articuJar  processes  are  placed  at  the  extremities  of  a  short,  stout, 
vertical  column  of  bone  ;  their  flat  articular  surfaces  are  oblique,  the 
superior  looking  backwards  and  upwards,  the  inferior  forwards  and 
downwards. 

The  foramen  is  triangular  T^ith  rounded  angles,  and  larger  than  in  the 
dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  First  Cervical  Vertebra,  or  Atlas,  differs  remarkably  from  the 
others  in  the  absence  of  a  body  and  spinous  process,  having  the  form 
merely  of  a  large  ring  with  articular  and  transverse  processes. 

Fig.  6. — Atlas,  from  aeote.     (A.  T.)     J  Fig.  6. 

1,  tubercle  on  anterior  arch  ;  4,  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  ring,  with  5,  an  indication  of 
a  spinous  tubercle  ;  i',  the  anterior  part  of 
the  foramen,  containing  the  odontoid  process, 
and  indicating  in  front  of  4'  the  smooth  sur- 
face on  which  the  process  moves  in  rotation  ; 
6,  transverse  process  with  a  slight  indication 
of  division  into  two  tubercles  ;  7,  condylar 
articular  process  ;  +  inside  it  indicates  the 
rounded  tubercle  to  which  the  transverse  liga- 
ment is  attached  ;  a,  foramen  in  the  trans- 
verse process  ;  b,  groove  on  the  posterior  arch  ^ 
for  the  vertebral  artery. 

The  interior  of  the  ring  is  wider  posteriorly  than  anteriorly.  Its 
posterior  part  corresponds  to  the  foramina  of  the  other  vertebras ;  its 
naiTOwer  anterior  part  is  occupied  hy  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis, 
and  in  the  recent  state  is  separated  from  the  posterior  by  the  transverse 
ligament.  In  fi'ont  of  the  ring  is  the  anterior  arch,  on  the  anterior 
aspect  of  which  is  a  small  tubercle,  and  on  the  posterior  a  smooth 
smface  for  articulation  with  the  odontoid  process.  At  the  sides  of  the 
ring  are  the  lateral  masses,  which  are  thick  and  strong,  bearing  the 
articular  processes  superiorly  and  inferiorly,  and  extending  otttwards 
into  the  transverse  processes.  The  articular  processes  differ  from  those 
of  other  vertebra  in  being  situated  in  fi'ont  of  the  places  of  exit  of  the 
nerves.  The  superior  are  oval,  converging  in  front,  with  articular  sur- 
faces concave  fr^om  before  backwards,  and  looking  upwards  and  inwards ; 
they  are  frequently  divided  by  a  transverse  groove  into  two.  At  the 
inner  margin  of  each  is  a  smooth  rounded  tubercle,  to  which  the  trans- 
verse ligament  is  attached.  The  inferior  articular  jirocesses  are  smaller 
than  the  superior,  flat,  nearly  circular,  looking  downwards  and  slightly 
inwards. 

The  posterior  arch  presents  in  the  middle  line  a  rough  elevation,  the 
rudiment  of  a  spinous  process  ;  at  its  junction  with  the  lateral  masses,  it 
is  hoUowed  out  superiorly,  so  as  to  form  a  smooth  transverse  groove,  in 
which  lie  the  vertebral  artery  and  first  spinal  (suboccipital)  nerve  ;  the 
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groove  is,  sometimes  converted  into  a  foramen  by  a  small  arch  of  bone,  and 
corresponds  to  the  notches  of  the  other  vertebrse. 

The  transverse  processes  are  larger  and  project  further  outwards  than 
those  of  the  subjacent  vertebra.  They  are  flattened  from  above  down- 
wards, and  have  a  large  foramen.  Their  extremities  are  not  bifid,  but 
broad  and  rough. 

The  Second  Vertebra  or  Axis  (vert,  dentata)  forms  a  pivot  on 
which  the  first  vertebra  rotates  carrying  the  head. 

The  lody  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  large  blunt  tooth- 
like process  called  odontoid  {^voc.  dentatus).    This  consists  of  an  enlarged 

part  termed  the  head,  and  a  lower  part 
Fig-  7.  or  neclc.     It  presents  in  front  a  smooth 

surface  for  articulation  with  the  atlas,  and 
behind  a  smooth  groove  to  receive  the 
transverse  ligament.     The  lower  surface 


Fig.  7.— The  axis.     (A.  T.)    J 

A,  seen  from  above  and  behind  ;  B,  seen  from  the 
right  side.  1,  body  ;  4,  spinal  foramen  ;  5,  spinous 
process  ;  6,  transverse  process  ;  7,  superior  articular 
surface  ;  7',  inferior  articular  process  ;  1*  in  A,  is 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  odontoid  process ;  in  B, 
in  front  of  it,  marking  the  smooth  surface  of  articu- 
lation with  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas. 


B 


of  the  body  resembles  that  of  the  suc- 
ceeding vertebrse.  Its  anterior  surface 
presents  a  low  median  vertical  ridge,  with 
a  depression  on  each  side. 

The  superior  articular  surfaces  placed 
like  those  of  the  atlas  in  front  of  the  notch,  lie  close  to  the  base  of  the 
odontoid  process,  partly  on  the  body  and  partly  on  the  pedicles  of  the 
vertebra.  These  surfaces  look  upwards  and  slightly  outwards.  The 
inferior  articular  processes  are  similar  in  form  and  position  to  those 
of  the  succeeding  vertebrse. 

The  sjyinous  process  is  very  large,  rough,  deeply  bifid,  and  grooved  on 
its  inferior  surface.     The  lammcc  are  very  thick  and  strong. 

The  transverse  processes  are  short  and  the  anterior  tubercle  almost 
obsolete.  The  foramen  for  the  vertebral  artery  is  inclined  obliquely 
upwards  and  outwards. 

The  Seventh  Cervical  Vertebra  (vert,  prominens)  has  a  long 
tuberculated  spine,  Avhich  projects  under  the  skin  (hence  its  name),  and 
the  transverse  processes  are  massive,  only  slightly  grooved,  with  a  small 
foramen,  and  terminate  in  a  single  broad  tubercle. 

Borsal  or  Thoracic  Vertebrse. — These  are  twelve  in  number,  and 
support  the  ribs. 

The  hody  as  seen  from  above  is  somewhat  heart-shaped  ;  its  antero- 
posterior and  transverse  diameters  are  nearly  equal ;  its  depth  greater 
behind  than  before. 

It  is  specially  characterized  by  the  presence,  at  the  place  where  it 
joins  the  arch,  of  depressed  articular  surfaces  for  the  heads  of  ribs.  In 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  there  are  two  costal  surfaces  on  each 
side, — one  on  the  upper,  the  other  on  the  lower  border, — so  placed  that 
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each  completes,  with  that  of  the  adjacent  vertebra,  a  cavity  for  the 
head  of  one  rib. 

Fig.  S. — Sixth  doesal  vertebra.     (A.  T.)    J 

A,  viewed  from  above  ;  B,  viewed  from  the 
right  side.  1,  body  ;  2,  pedicle  ;  3,  lamina  ;  4, 
spinal  foramen  ;  5,  spinous  process  ;  6,  transverse 
process  ;  7,  7',  superior  and  inferior  articular 
Ijrocesses  ;  c,  c',  superior  and  inferior  facets  on 
the  body  for  the  articulation  of  the  head  of  the 
rib  ;  d,  facet  on  the  transverse  process  for  the 
articulation  of  the  tubercle  of  the  rib. 


A 


The  lamince,  broad  and  flat,  are  imbri- 
cated- or  sloped  one  pair  over  another 
like  tiles  on  a  roof.  The  superior  notches 
ai'e  veiy  shallo'^',  the  inferior  compara- 
tively deep. 

The  sjnnous  lyrocess,  described  as 
bayonet-shaped,  is  three-sided,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  slight  tubercle.  It  is  longest 
and  has  the  greatest  downward  inclina- 
tion in  those  toward  the  middle  of  the 
series. 

The  transverse  2)rocesses  are  strong, 
directed  outwards    and    backwards,  and 

terminate  in  a  rough  knob  which  presents  imterioi-ly  a  smooth  surface 
for  articulation  with  the  tubercle  of  a  rib. 

The  miimlar  processes  have  their  cartilaginous  sm-faces  nearly  vertical. 
Those  of  the  superior  processes  look  backwards,  slig-htly  upwards  and 
outwards,  those  of  the  inferior  look  forwards,  slightly  downwards  and 
inwards. 

The  foramen  is  nearly  circular,  and  is  smaller  than  in  the  cervical  or 
the  lumbar  region. 

The  first,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  do'rsal  vertebras  present  certain 
characters  by  wliich  they  may  be  individually  distinguished. 

The  First  Dorsal  Vertebra  in  its  general  conformation  approaches 
veiy  closely  the  seventh  cervical.  The  body  is  elongated  transversely 
and  concave  on  the  upper  surface  ;  the  superior  intervertebral  notches 
are  of  considerable  depth  ;  the  upper  articular  surfaces  oblique,  and  the 
spinous  process  long  and  nearly  horizontal.  On  each  side  of  the  body  is 
a  complete  circular  facet  close  to  the  upper  border  for  the  first  rib,  and 
a  demi-facet  below  for  the  second. 

The  Tenth  Dorsal  Vertebra  touches  only  one  rib  on  each  side,  and 
has  a  single  nearly  complete  articular  sui'face,  mainly  on  the  pedicle. 
There  is  the  usual  facet  on  the  transverse  process. 

The  Eleventh  Dorsal  Vertebra  has  a  complete  articidar  surface  on 
each  side  for  the  head  of  the  rib,  but  no  facet  on  the  transverse  process. 

The  Twelfth  Dorsal  Vertebra  has  also  only  a  single  facet  on  each 
side ;  the  inferior  articular  processes  have  their  surfaces  turned  out- 
wards, resembling  those  of  a  lumbar  vertebra ;  the  transverse  processes 
are  short  and  present  three  elevations,  the  external,  superior,  and  inferior 
tubercles,  which  correspond  to  the  transverse,  mammiUary,  and  accessory 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse  (v.  fig.  10,  6,  e,f).  Indications  of  these 
tubercles  are  also  seen  upon  the  tenth  and  eleventh  vertebrse. 
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Lumbar  Vevtebvse. — These  are  five  in  number,  the  largest  of  the 
moveable  vertebra,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  costal 
articular  surfaces. 

Fig.  9,  Fig.  9. — Third  lumbar  vertebra,  (A.T.)  J 


A,  from  above  ;  B,  from  the  right  side ; 
1,  body ;  2,  pedicle  and  intervertebral 
notch  ;  3,  lamina  ;  4,  spinal  foramen  ;  5, 
spinous  process  ;  6,  transverse  process  ; 
7,  7',  superior  and  inferior  articular  pro- 
cesses ;  c,  mammillary  tubercle,  appa- 
rently on  the  superior  articular  process  ; 
/,  accessory  tubercle,  between  the  articular 
and  transverse  i^rocesses. 


The  lod//  has  a  greater  diameter 
transversely  than  fi'om  before 
backwards,  and  viewed  from  above 
or  below  its  surface  presents  a 
reniform  outline ;  the  depth  is 
about  equal  in  front  and  behind. 

The  lamincR  are  shorter,  deeper, 
and  thicker  than  those  of  the 
dorsal  A^ertebra3.  The  superior 
notclies  are  shallow,  the  inferior 
deep. 

The  sjjinous  ^wocess  proiects  horizontally  backwards.     It  has  con- 
siderable    breadth    from     above 
Fig.  10.  downwards,  and  is  thickened  and 

rough  along  its  posterior  edge. 


Fig.    10.  —  Lower    two    dorsal    and 

UPPER     TWO    LUMBAR   VERTEBRAE. 
(A.  T.)     i 

Viewed  from  behind,  chiefly  to  show  the 
relations  of  the  ti-ansverse  processes  and 
adjacent  tubercles.  1,  body  of  the 
eleventh  dorsal  vertebra  ;  5,  spinous 
Ijrocess  of  the  second  lumbar;  6,  exter- 
nal or  costal  tubercle  of  the  transverse 
process ;  7,  7',  superior  and  inferior 
articular  processes  ;  e,  superior  or  mam- 
millary, and  /,  inferior  or  accessory 
tubercle ;  c,  c,  eleventh  and  twelfth 
ribs. 


The  f  ran  sverse  processes,  slender 
and     someAvhat     spatula-shaped, 
jjroject   directly   outwards  ;  they 
are  shortest  in  the  first,  longest 
in  the  third  vertebra.     Their  ex- 
tremities lie  in  series  with  the  external  tubercles  of  the  lower  dorsal 
transverse  processes,  and  with  the  ribs.     Behind  each  at  its  base  is  a 
smaU  process  pointing  downwards,  which  corresponds  to  the  inferior 
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tubercle  of  the  dorsal  transverse  process,  and  is  called  the  accessory 
process  (anapophjsis). 

The  articular  jJrocesses  are  thick  and  strong.  Their  articular  surfaces 
are  vertical ;  the  superior,  concave,  look  backwards  and  inwards,  the 
inferior,  convex,  look  forwards  and  outwards.  The  superior  pair  are 
fiu'ther  apart  than  the  inferior,  and  embrace  the  inferior  pair  of  the 
vertebra  above  them.  From  each  superior  articular  process  a  tubercle 
projects  backwards,  which  corresponds  to  the  superior  tubercle  of  the 
dorsal  transverse  process,  and  is  called  the  mctmmillary  jJrocess  (meta- 
pophysis). 

The  foramen  is  large  and  triangular,  or  widely  lozenge-shaped. 

The  Fifth.  Lumbar  Vertebra  is  massive,  the  body  is  deeper  in 
front  than  behind,  the  transverse  processes  are  broad  and  conical,  the 
lower  articular  processes  are  wider  apart  than  the  upper,  and  the  lamiuas 
project  into  the  spinal  foramen  on  each  side. 

Sacral  Vertebrae. — These  by  their  union  in  the  adult  form  the  os 
sacrum,  but  in  youth  they  present  the  elements  of  five  distinct  vertebrEe. 
The  sacrum  is  placed  below  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  articulates 
laterally  with  the  two  hip-bones,  thus  completing  together  with  the  coccyx 
the  wall  of  the  pelvis  above  and  behind.  The  uppermost  vertebra  is 
the  largest,  those  which  follow  become  rapidly  smaller  and  the  fifth  is 
rudimentary.  Hence  the  sacrum  has  the  form  of  a  triangle  with  its  base 
directed  upwards.  It  is  concave  and  smooth  in  front,  convex  and  une^'en 
behind.  The  direction  of  its  surfaces  is  very  oblique,  its  ventral  aspect 
looking  considerably  downwards,  and  forming  above  at  the  place  where 
it  joins  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  the  projection  ioxvaQdi  promontory .  The 
dorsal  or  posterior  smface  looks  upwards  as  well  as  backwards. 

Fig.  11. — Sacrum  of  the  male,  viewed  from 

BEFORE.       \ 

1,1,  four  transverse  ridges,  indicating  the  place  of 
original  separation  of  the  bodies  of  the  five  sacral 
vertebrte ;  2,  anterior  sacral  foramina  ;  3,  4,  lateral 
surface  ;  5,  a  notch  which,  with  the  coccyx,  forms  a 
passage  for  the  fifth  sacral  nerve  ;  6,  oval  surface  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum  for  articulation  with  the 
body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra;  7,  superior  articular 
process ;  8,  inferior  oval  surface  for  articulation 
with  the  coccyx  ;   + ,  inferior  lateral  angle. 

The  ventral  surface  is  concave  from  above  downwards,  and  slightly  so 
from  side  to  side.  It  is  traversed  horizontally  by  four  ridges,  which 
indicate  the  places  of  union  of  the  bodies  of  the  five  sacral  vertebra3,  and 
at  the  extremities  of  which  are  situated  on  each  side  four  Joramina 
called  anterior  sacral.  These  foramina  lead  externally  into  grooves,  and 
diminish  in  size  from  above  downwards. 

The  dorsal  surface  is  convex,  very  uneven,  and  some^vhat  narrower 
than  the  ventral.  It  presents  along  the  median  line  three  or  four  small 
eminences,  the  spinous  i)rocesses,  usually  more  or  less  connected,  so  as 
to  form  a  ridge.  Below  the  last  spinous  process  is  a  triangular  opening, 
the  termination  of  the  spinal  canal,  the  lateral  margins  of  which  are 
formed  by  the  imperfect  laminse  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  sacral  vertebrte, 
and  are  produced  downwards  into  a  pair  of  tubercles,  the  sacral  cornua, 
which  articulate  with  the  cornua  of  the  coccyx.     On  each  side  of  the 
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ridge  of  spines  the  surface  formed  by  the  united  laminse  is  shghtly 
grooved  longitudinally,  and  beyond  this  are  the  four  posterior  sacral 
foramina,  opposite  to,  but  smaller  than  the  anterior.  Immediately  in- 
ternal to  each  foramen  is  a  slight  eminence,  which  represents  the  articular 
and  mammillary  processes  of  the  vertebra  above,  whilst  external  to  the 
foramen  a  more  strongly  marked  elevation  corresponds  to  the  transverse 
process. 

The  part  of  the  sacrum  external  to  the  foramina  constitutes  the  lateral 
mass,  and  is  broad  and  thick  superiorly,  but  narrowed  inferiorly.  The 
outer  aspect  of  the  upper  part  presents  in  ii'ont  a  large  uneven  surface, 

^ig-  ^-"  Fig.  12, — Sacrum  and  coccyx  op  the 

MALE    VIEWED    FROM    BEHIND,      (A.  T. )    ^ 

1,  Body  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra ;  4, 4, 
orifices  of  the  sacral  canal,  and  between 
these,  the  series  of  four  united  lamina;  and 
spinous  processes  ;  6,  6',  line  of  tubercles 
corresiDonding  to  transverse  processes ; 
7,  7',  line  of  articular  processes,  with  four 
adjacent  posterior  sacral  foramina  ;  I,  I, 
auricular  surface  ;  in  the  coccyx,  c,  body 
of  the  last  vertebra ;  t,  transverse  process  ; 
7,  cornu  or  superior  articular  process, 

covered  in  the  recent  state  with 
cartilage,  which  articulates  with 
the  ihum,  and  is  called  fi'om  its 
shape  the  auricular  surface:  behind 
this  the  bone  is  rough  and  marked 
with  strong  depressions  for  the 
attacliment  of  ligaments.  Lower 
down,  the  margin  becomes  nar- 
rowed and  sinuous,  terminating 
in  the  projection  called  the  in^ 
ferior  lateral  angle,  below  which  the  breadth  of  the  bone  is  suddenly 
contracted  so  as  to  form  a  notch  with  the  adjacent  part  of  the  coccyx. 

The  I)ase  or  upper  surface  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  last  lumbar.  In  the  middle  it 
presents  the  reniform  surface  of  the  body,  behind  which  is  the  triangular 
aperture  of  the  sacral  canal,  bounded  by  the  depressed  laminae.    On  each 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.   13. — Upper  surface  or  base  of  the 

SACRUM    OF  A   MALE.       (A,  T. )       ^ 

1,  body ;  4,  foramen  or  sacral  canal ;  5, 
spinous  process  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra  ; 
6,  j>art  corresponding  to  a  transverse  process, 
in  front  of  which  is  the  ala  ;  7,  7',  superior 
and  inferior  articular  processes;  e,  mammil- 
lary tubercle  ;  /,  accessory  tubercle,  slightly 
seen- 


side  of  the  aperture  is  an  articular  process,  exactly  resembling  the  supe- 
rior process  of  a  lumbar  vertebra.  In  front  of  this  is  a  groove  which 
forms  with,  the  last  lumbar  an  intervertebral  foramen.  The  external 
portion  of  the  base  presents  posteriorly  an  eminence  corresponding  to 
the  lumbar  transverse  process,  and  in  front  of  that  a  large  smooth  cmwed 
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surface,  continuous  ■^tli  the  iliac  fossa  of  the  pelvis,  and  known  as  the 
ala  of  the  sacrum. 

The  lower  end  or  apex,  formed  by  the  small  inferior  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  fifth  sacral  vertebra,  is  transversely  oval,  and  articulates 
■with  the  coccyx. 

The  sacral  canal  is  curved  with  the  bone,  and  gradually  narrows  as  it 
descends  ;  in  transverse  section  it  is  three-sided  above,  but  flattened 
and  rather  semilunar  below.  It  terminates  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  bone  between  the  sacral  cornua  where  the  laminse  of  the  last  sacral 
vertebra  are  imperfect.  From  this  canal  there  pass  outwards  in  the 
substance  of  the  bone  four  pairs  of  intervertebral  foramina,  closed 
externally  by  the  lateral  masses,  but  opening  on  the  surface  by  the 
anterior  and  posterior  sacral  foramina. 

Deferences  in  the  sexes. — The  sacrum  of  the  female  is  broader  in  proportion  to 
its  length  than  that  of  the  male  ;  it  is  also  flatter,  and  usually  inclines  backwards 
from  the  direction  of  the  lumbar  vertebrte  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  male. 
But  the  curvature  varies  considerably  in  different  skeletons. 

Varieties. — The  sacmm  not  unfrequently  consists  of  six  vertebrte,  and  some- 
times, though  rarely,  of  only  four.  Occasionally  the  bodies  of  the  first  and  second 
vertebrse  are  not  united,  though  complete  union  has  taken  place  in  every  other 
part,  or  the  first  vertebra  may  present  on  one  side  the  usual  sacral  form,  -while 
on  the  other  it  has  the  fonn  of  a  lumbar  vertebra,  and  is  not  united  to 
the  next  (see  fig.  21, 11,  Z'),  a  peculiarity  connected  with  the  oblique  form  of  pelvis. 
Instances  also  occur,  in  which  it  presents,  on  both  sides,  characters  intermediate 
between  those  of  sacral  and  lumbar  vertebrje.  The  lower  end  of  the  sacral  canal  may 
be  open  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual ;  it  has  even  been  found  open  throughout. 

Coccygeal  Vertebrae,  Coccyx. — These  are  very  rudimentary  ver- 
tebrae, commonly  four,  sometimes  five,  seldom  only  three  in  number. 
The  first  of  the  series  is  considerably  broader  than  the  others.  It  pre- 
sents superiorly  on  the  part  corresponding  to  the  body  an  oval  concave 
surface  which  articulates  with  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum  ;  two  small 
processes,  termed  cornua,  which  project  upwards  from  its  posterior  sm^- 

Fig.   14. — Coccygeal    vertebra,    seen    from    before. — from   a 

MALE    SUBJECT    OP   MIDDLE    AGE,       (A.    T. )       \ 

The  upper  piece  is  separate  from  the  second  ;  the  three  lower  are 
united  together  in  one  piece,  and  separated  only  by  grooves.  1,  above 
the  body  of  the  first  coccygeal  vertebra  ;  1',  below  the  foiuth  piece  ; 
6,  the  transverse  process  ;  7,  the  cornua. 

face,  connected  to  the  sacral  cornua  ;  and  a  short  process, 

which  projects  from  each  side,  and  usually  forms,  with  the 

inferior  lateral  angle  of  the  sacrum,  a  notch  for  the  fifth 

sacral  nerve,  but  in  some  cases  unites  with  that  bone  to  enclose  a  fifth 

sacral  foramen. 

The  remaining  three  coccygeal  vertebrse  are  much  smaller  than  the 
first,  and  correspond  solely  to  vertebral  bodies.  When  separate,  the 
second  piece  presents  an  upper  and  lower  flattened  surface.  The  third 
and  fourth  pieces  are  mere  rounded  nodules.  In  middle  life,  the  first 
piece  is  usually  separate,  while  the  three  lower  pieces  are  united  into 
one,  the  original  separation  being  indicated  by  transverse  grooves. 

In  advanced  life,  the  coccygeal  vertebrae,  having  been  previously  joined 
into  one  bone,  may  become  also  united  to  the  sacrum.  This  union  occurs 
at  an  earlier  age  and  more  frequently  in  the  male  than  in  the  female, 
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but  it  is  subject  to  much  variation.  The  first 
piece  often  joins  the  sacrum  before  the  union 
of  the  rest  of  the  bone. 

Fig.  15. — Vertebral  coiumn   op  an  adult   male, 

SEEN    FROM    BEHIND.       (A.   T.  )       \ 

G  1,  first  cervical  vertebra  ;  D  1,  first  dorsal  ver- 
tebra ;  L  1,  first  lumbar  vertebra  ;  S  1,  first  sacra} 
vertebra  ;  CO  1,  first  coccygeal  vertebra.  The  tran- 
sition in  the  form  of  the  transverse  processes  and 
tubercles  in  the  lower  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebra 
is  well  marked  in  this  specimen. 

The  vertebral  column  as  a  whole. — 

The  vertebral  cohimn  may  be  regarded  as  a 
central  column  upon  which  the  other  parts 
of  the  skeleton  are  arranged,  Snperiorly  it 
supports  the  skull,  laterally  the  ribs,  through 
which  also  it  receives  the  weight  of  the 
upper  limbs,  and  near  its  lower  extremity 
it  rests  upon  the  hip  bones,  by  which  it 
transmits  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  lower 
limbs.  It  is  a  pillar  of  support  to  the  rest  of 
the  skeleton,  and  protects  the  sj)inal  cord 
by  enclosing  it  in  a  bony  canal.  Its  average 
length  is  about  28  inches. 

When  seen  in  profile  the  column  presents 
four  curves,  directed  alternately  forwards 
and  backwards, — forwards  in  the  cervical 
and  lumbar  regions,  backwards  in  the  dorsal 
and  sacral.  The  upper  curves  pass  im- 
perceptibly into  one  another,  but  at  the 
junction  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  with 
the  sacrum  a  considerable  angle  is  formed, 
known  as  the  sacro-vertehral  angle,  caus- 
ing the  promontory  to  overhang  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis.  The  dorsal  and  sacral 
curves  are  primary  curves,  affecting  those 
parts  of  the  column  which  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  bony-walled  cavities, 
the  thorax  and  pelvis  ;  they  make  their 
appearance  at  an  early  period  of  foetal 
life,  and  are  due  to  the  conformation  of  the 
vertebral  bodies  :  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
om'ves  are  secondary  or  compensatory 
curves,  necessary  to  the  upright  posture, 
only  developed  after  birth,  and  dependent 
mainly  on  the  shape  of  the  intervertebral 
discs  ;  in  these  regions  also  the  principal 
movements  of  the  spine  take  place.  The 
curves  obviously  confer  upon  the  column 
greater  elasticity  and  security  from  injury 
than  it  would  have  were  it  perfectly  straight. 
In  the  upper  dorsal  region  there  is  also  very 
frequently  a  shglit  degree  of  lateral  curva- 
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tiu'e,  the  convexity  of  wliicli,  in  most 
cases,  is  directed  towards  the  right  side, 
and  is  probably  connected  with  the 
greater  use  made  of  tlie  right  than  of 
the  left  arm. 

Viewed  in  fi'ont,  the  bodies  of  the  Ter- 
tebree  are  seen  to  become  broader  from 
the  axis  to  the  first  dorsal,  then  slightly 
naiTOwer  to  the  fourth  dorsal,  and  from 
that  vertebra  they  gradually  widen  to 
the  base  of  the  sacrum.  The  width 
between  the  extremities  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  is  considerable  in  the 
atlas ;  small  in  the  axis,  it  becomes 
greater  as  far  as  the  first  dorsal  vertebra, 
thence  it  is  again  gradually  contracted 
as  far  as  the  last  dorsal,  and  becomes 
suddenly  much  greater  in  the  lumbar 
region. 

In  a  lateral  view  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  bodies  increases  in  des- 
cending through  the  dorsal  and  lumbar 
legions. 

Viewed  from  behind  the  spines 
occupy  the  middle  line.  On  the  sides 
are  the  vertelral  grooves,  coiTesponding 
to  the  lamina,  and  bounded  externally 
in  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions  by 
the  transverse  processes,  and  in  the  • 
lumbar  by  the  mammillary  processes. 
Along  each  groove  is  a  series  of  spaces 
between  the  laminae,  which,  in  the 
natural  condition,  are  filled  up  by  the 
yellow  ligaments.  The  extent  of  these 
intervals  is  very  trifling  in  the  neck 
and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  back ;  it 
increases  in  the  lower  thfrd  of  the  dorsal, 
and  still  more  in  the  lumbar  region. 
The  interval  between  the  occipital  bone 
and  the  arch  of  the  atlas  is  considerable, 
and  so  is  that  between  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra  and  the  sacrum. 

The  only  part  of  the  vertebral  column 
that  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
is  the  row  of  spinous  processes,  and  these 
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Fig.  16. — The  vertebeal  colxtmn  viewed  froh 

THE   LEFT    SIDE.       (A.  T. )       |- 

The  letters  and  numbers  indicate  the  several 
vertebrae.  The  antero-posterior  curvatures  of 
the  column  are  shown,  together  with  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  bodies  and  intervertebral  spaces, 
the  form  and  transitions  of  the  transverse  and 
spinous  processes,  and  the  differences  in  the 
costal  articulating  surfaces. 
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are  subcutaneous  from  tlie  seventh  cervical  to  the  third  sacral.  The 
upper  cervical  spines  are  deeply  placed  and  can  be  felt  with  difficulty  in 
the  median  interval  between  the  muscular  masses  of  the  back  of  the 
neck ;  the  sixth  is  sometimes  long  and  in  such  cases  may  project.  The 
seventh  cervical  and  the  foUowing  one  or  two  dorsal  spines  are  promi- 
nent, the  others  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  long  spinal  furrow  produced  by 
the  eminence  of  the  spinal  muscles  on  each  side. 


OSSIFICATION   OF    THE    VERTEBRA. 

The  Vertebrae  in  general. — The  ossification  of  each  vertebra  proceeds  in 
cartilage  from  three  principal  centres,  one  for  the  main  part  of  the  body,  and 
one  on  each  side  for  the  arch  and  processes,  together  with  a  part  on  each  side  of 
the  body.    The  lateral  centres  appear  about  the  7th  week  of  foetal  life,  that  of  the 

•P'S-  !'•  Fig.    17. — Ossification  of  the  ver- 

j\_  JJ  TEBR^.       (R.   QUAIN.) 

A,  foetal  vertebra,  showing  the  three 
primary  centres  ;  1,  2,  neural  ossifica- 
tions ;  3,  central  ossification. 

B,  dorsal  vertebra  from  a  child  of 
two  years  ;  1  &  2  are  seen  to  have  en- 
croached upon  the  body  at  *  the  neuro- 
central  suture,  to  have  extended  into 
the  articular  and  transverse  processes, 
and  to  have  united  behind  in  the  spinous 
process,  leaving  the  ends  cartilaginous. 

C,  dorsal  vertebra  at  about  seventeen 
years,  showing  epiphyses  on  the  trans- 
verse processes,  4  &  5,  and  spinous 
process,  6,  and  the  upper  epiphysial 
plate  of  the  body,  7. 

D  &  E,  parts  of  a  lumbar  vertebra  of 
about  the  same  age,  showing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoing,  8,  the  lower  epi- 
physial plate  of  the  body  ;  9  &  10,  the 
epiphyses  of  the  mammillary  tubercles. 

body  very  soon  afterwards.  From  these  centres  the  ossification  extends  gradually, 
so  as  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  vertebra.  That  of  the  body  does  not  pass, 
however,  in  the  dorsal  vertebrae  the  place  of  articulation  of  the  head  of  the  rib, 
leaving  on  each  side  a  portion  of  the  body  which  is  formed  from  the  lateral 
centre,  and  is  separated  up  to  the  third  year  by  a  narrow  cartilaginous  interval — 
the  neuro-ccntral  siiture.  It  would  appear  further,  that  while  ossification  in  the 
arches  commences  first  in  the  cervical  vei-tebrte,  the  osseous  centres  of  the  bodies 
ajDpear  earliest  in  the  lower  dorsal  vertebras. 

At  the  time  of  birth  most  of  the  vertebra3  consist  of  three  osseous  pieces,  cor- 
responding to  the  three  original  centres.  In  the  first  year  of  infancy  the  laminaj 
of  opposite  sides  become  united  in  a  number  of  the  vertebra,  but  not  in  all.  The 
spinous  processes,  remaining  cartilaginous  for  a  time,  are  gradually  completed  by 
the  growth  of  the  cartilage  and  the  extension  of  the  bone  into  them,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  ossific  extension  of  the  transverse  processes  and  other  parts, 
the  vertebras  gradually  attain  to  nearly  their  full  size  and  shape  about  the  age  of 
puberty.  At  different  periods  subsequent  to  this,  five  epiphyses,  or  supplementary 
centres  of  ossification,  are  added.  Three  of  these  are  small  portions  of  bone, 
placed  on  the  tips  of  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes :  the  other  two  are  thin 
annular  plates  on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  body  at  its  circumference. 
In  the  lumbar  vertebras  two  other  epiphyses  surmount  the  mammillary  processes. 
These  epiphyses  appear  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  year,  and  are  not 
wholly  rmited  to  the  rest  of  the  vertebra  before  the  twenty-fifth  year.  The 
transverse  process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  is  sometimes  developed  altogether 
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fi-om  a  separate  centre.  Most  of  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  cervical  transverse 
processes  are  ossified  by  the  extension  into  them  of  osseous  substance  from  the 
neighbouring  posterior  part  of  the  process  and  from  the  arch  ;  but  those  of  the 
seventh  usually  present  a  separate  osseous  nucleus,  and  small  nuclei  have  also 
been  observed  by  Meckel  in  those  of  the  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  vertebras. 

The  Atlas  and.  Axis. — The  ossification  of  the  atlas  and  axis  differs  consider- 
ably from  that  of  the  other  vertebrae.  In  the  atlas,  the  body  being  absent,  the 
anterior  arch  is  formed  by  a  strip  of  cartilage  in  which,  ossification,  commencing 


Fig.  18. — Ossification  op  the  atlas. 

(R.    QCAIN.) 

A,  before  birth  ;  1  &  2,  lateral  centres 
of  ossification  ;  the  anterior  arch  is  carti- 
laginous. • 

B,  in  the  first  year  ;  1  &  2,  as  before  ; 
3,  ossific  centre  in  the  anterior  arch. 


Fiff.  IS. 


by  one  or  two  centres,  only  appears  in  the  course  of  the  first  year  after  birth. 
The  neural  arch,  together  with  the  processes,  is  formed  from  two  lateral 
centres  corresponding  with  those  of  the  other  vertebra,  and  which  begin  to 
ossify  about  the  7th  week.  Their  union  posteriorly  occm-s  in  the  3rd  year,  and 
is  frequently  preceded  by  the  foiTiiation  of  a  distinct  spinal  nucleus.  Their 
union  with  the  nucleus  of  the  anterior  arch  does  noD  take  place  till  the  6th 
or  6th  year. 

In  the  axis  the  arch  and  processes  are  formed  .fi'om  two  centres  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  other  vertebras,  and  appearing  about  the  7th  or  8th  week.  Ossifi- 
cation begins  in  the  body  about  the  4th  month,  from  one  or  sometimes  two  centres, 


Fig.  19. — Ossification  ot  the  axis  as 

SEEN    IN    FRONT.       (R.   QUAIN.) 

A,  from  a  fcetus  of  seven  montlis  ;  3, 
the  centre  for  the  body  ;  4  &  5,  two 
centres  for  the  base  of  the  odontoid  process. 

B,  shortly  after  birth ;  1  &  2  the  lateral 
centres  ;  3,  centre  for  the  body ;  6,  the 
two  centres  for  the  odontoid  process  now 
united. 


Fig.  19. 


occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  common  cartilage  of  the  body  and  odontoid 
process.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  cartilage,  a  little  later,  two  collateral  centres 
appear  for  the  odontoid  process  ;  these  soon  unite  into  one,  and  become  ossified  to 
the  body  of  the  axis  in  the  ord  year.  There  is  also  a  distinct  centre  in  the  apex 
of  the  process  appearing  in  the  2nd  year.  The  separate  ossification  of  the  odon- 
toid process  is  important  in  connection  with  the  view  that  it  is  the  displaced 
body  of  the  atlas. 

Sacral  Vertebrae. — Each  of  the  sacral  vertebrse  presents  three  primary  centres 
of  ossification,  one  in  the  body  and  a  pair  in  the  arch.  The  centres  of  the  bodiea 
of  the  first  three  vertebras  appear  about  the  8th  or  9th  week,  those  of  the  two 
following  vertebras  somewhat  later.  The  laminse  begin  to  ossify  about  the  6th 
month,  but  the  time  of  union  with  the  bodies  differs  in  the  different  vertebras ; 
taking  place  as  early  as  the  2nd  year  in  the  lowest,  but  not  till  the  5th  or  6th 
year  in  the  uppermost.  In  each  of  the  first  three  vertebras  (sometimes  however 
only  in  two,  sometimes  in  four)  the  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  mass  on  each  side  is 
formed  from  an  additional  nucleus  which  appears  at  the  outer  margin  of  the 
anterior  sacral  foramen  from  the  6th  to  the  8th  month.  These  unite  to  the  bodies 
later  than  the  arches.  In  the  case  of  the  two  lower  vertebras,  the  lateral  masses 
are  formed  by  extension  of  ossification  from  the  primary  lateral  nuclei.  On  the 
body  of  each  vertebra,  epiphysial  plates  are  formed  after  puberty,  as  in  other 
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vertebrae,  and  two  flat  irregular  plates  of  bone  are  added  to  each  lateral  surface 
of  the  sacrum,  the  uppermost  of  which  extends  over  the  amicular  surface  and  the 
lower  over  the  sharp  edge  below.  These  appear  from  the  18th  to  the  20th  year,  and 
are  tmited  about  the  25th.  The  bodies  of  the  sacral  vertebra  are  at  first  separated 
by  intervertebral  discs,  but  about  the  18th  year,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  vertebras, 
ossification  begins  to  extend  through  these  discs  and  the  epiphyses,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  unite  the  adjacent  bodies.  The  ossific  union  of  the  first  and  second 
bodies  does  not  take  place  tiU  the  25th  year  or  later.  Previous  to  this,  the  lateral 
masses  have  coalesced  nearly  in  the  same  order  as  the  bodies. 

The  deficiency  of  the  spine  and  dorsal  part  of  the  lamince  usually  existing  in 
the  fifth  sacral  vertebra,  and  not  unfrequently  extending  to  the  fourth,  but  more 
rarely  to  the  third,  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  non-extension  of  ossification 
in  that  direction  :  but  such  varieties  of  form,  like  many  others  to  which  the 
sacral  vertebra?  are  subject,  are  probably  intimately  connected  with  the  nature 
and  development  of  the  formative  matrix  of  the  bones.  The  more  comisletely 
open  state  of  the  sacral  canal  posteriorly  found  in  cases  of  spina  bifida  is  un- 
doubtedly connected  with  early  morbid  changes  interfering  with  the  natural 
process  of  development. 
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Fig.  20. — Ossification  op  the  sacruh.      (R.  Quain.) 

A,  sacrum  of  a  fcetus  before  six  months,  seen  from  the  front,  showing  the  ossific  centre 
in  the  body  of  each  vertebra,  from  1  downwards. 

B,  at  birth  ;  2,  2,  additional  centres  for  the  lateral  masses. 

C,  about  twenty-three  years  ;  3,  3,  epiphysial  plates  still  visible  above  and  below  the 
first  vertebral  body,  the  fissures  still  remaining  between  the  first  and  second  and  the 
second  and  third  lateral  masses  ;  4,  4',  lateral  epiphysial  plates. 

D,  upper  surface  of  first  sacral  vertebra  at  four  or  five  years,  1,  and  2,  as  in  A  and  B. 
(A.  T.) 

A  &  B,  nearly  full  size  ;  C,  one-fourth  ;  D,  one-third. 

Coccygeal  Vertebrae. — Each  of  the  coccygeal  vertebras  is  ossified  from  a  distinct 
piece  of  cartilage,  and  usually  from  a  single  centre,  but  in  the  upper  sometimes 
from  two  centres.  Ossification  commences  in  the  first  generally  about  the  time 
of  birth  ;  in  the  second,  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  year  ;  in  the  third,  some  time 
before,  and  in  the  fourth,  some  time  after  puberty.  The  ossific  union  of  the  three 
lower  coccygeal  vertebrte  occui-s  before  middle  life ;  their  union  with  the  first, 
and  the  union  of  this  with  the  sacrum,  belong  to  the  later  periods  of  life. 

For  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  ossification  of  the  vertebrte,  as 
well  as  of  the  bones  generally,  reference  may  be  made  to  Rambaud  et  Renault, 
"  Origine  et  Developpement  des  Os,"  Paris,  1864. 


GENERAL  AND  SERIAL  HOMOLOGY  OF  THE  VERTEBR.a3. 

The  study  of  the  various  forms  presented  by  the  parts  of  the  vertebral  column, 
and  of  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  in  man  and  animals,  as  also  of  its 
development  in  the  fcetus,  has  led  to  the  formation  of  the  general  views  of 
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homology  referred  to  in  the  introduction.  These  views  originated,  in  somewhat 
different  forms,  mainly  with  Oken,  Carus,  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  Owen  ;  and, 
with  various  modifications  and  extensions  by  more  recent  writers,  as  G-oodsir, 
Huxley,  Gegenbaur,  St.  George  Mivart,  and  Flower,  are  now  admitted  by  almost 
all  anatomists,  ia  some  shape  or  other,  as  the  basis  of  a  moi-phological  doctrine 
of  the  construction  of  the  skeleton.  There  is  not,  indeed,  an  enthe  agreement 
among  anatomists  with  respect  to  some  parts  of  this  doctriae ;  but  still  there 
is  such  a  general  acknowledgment  of  both  the  zoological  and  serial  homology  of 
the  parts  composing  the  skeleton,  that  considerations  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
entirely  omitted  in  a  work  on  human  anatomy.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  complicated  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  for  frequent  re- 
ference to  details  of  comparative  anatomy  for  its  elucidation  make  it  impossible 
to  enter  fully  into  its  consideration  here,  so  that  our  remarks  must  be  limited  to 
those  points  in  which  the  views  of  homology  have  the  most  immediate  beariag 
upon  the  knowledge  of  human  anatomy.  The  accompanying  views  of  the  several 
vertebra  and  some  of  their  varieties  as  seen  from  above  (in  fig.  21)  may  assist  the 
reader  in  compariug  their  forms. 

1.  The  series  of  centra  or  bodies,  suiTounding  the  primaiy  axis  of  the  notof- 
chord,  is  complete  in  man,  from  the  odontoid  process  of  the  second  vertebra  to 
the  caudal  extremity.  In  the  head  it  is  ascertained  to  be  prolonged  into  the  basi- 
occipital  and  basisphenoid  parts  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  It  is  apparently  absent 
in  the  atlas,  or  rather  the  part  con-esponding  to  the  centrum  or  body  of  that 
vertebra  is  united  with  the  body  of  the  axis  in  the  odontoid  process  :  while  the 
anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  belongs  to  a  different  series  of  parts,  not  yet  accu- 
rately determined,  perhaps  to  the  precentral  or  subcentral  parts  or  liyiiaiwpliyses. 
The  proofs  of  this  view  are  derived  mainly  fi-om,  1st,  the  remarus  of  the  noto- 
chord  having  been  actually  traced  in  the  foetus  through  the  odontoid  process 
(and  not  through  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas)  into  the  basioccipital  bone  ; 
2nd,  the  separate  ossification  in  cartilage  of  the  odontoid  process  ;  and  3rd,  the 
existence  in  some  animals,  as  the  omithorynchus  and  some  reptiles,  of  a  bone 
corresponding  to  the  odontoid  process,  ia  a  separate  condition,  mthout  any  other 
part  representing  the  body  of  the  atlas. 

2.  The  series  of  neural  arches  is  complete  in  the  whole  vertebral  column  of 
mian,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  lowest  coccygeal  vertebrse,  and  in  part  of 
the  upper  coccygeal  and  lowest  sacral  vertebrse.  The  neural  spines  are  also  com- 
plete in  nearly  the  same  vertebrae  as  the  arches.  The  spihe  is  absent  or  little  de- 
veloped in  the  atlas,  bifid  at  its  extremity  in  the  next  five  cervical  vertebraj,  but 
simple  in  all  the  remaining  vertebras  in  which  it  is  present. 

3.  The  articular  processes,  or  zygapophyses,  superior  and  inferior  (preaxial 
and  postaxial),  correspond  in  their  relations  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
vertebrEB  in  which  they  exist,  with  the  exception  of  both  of  those  of  the  atlas 
and  the  superior  of  the  axis.  In  these  last  mentioned  vertebras  the  articular  pro- 
cesses are  not  in  the  series  of  zygapophyses,  being  situated  at  the  place  of  union 
of  the  pedicles  with  the  bodies,  or  nearly  in  the  place  of  the  capitular  articulation 
of  the  ribs  with  the  vertebral  bodies,  and  therefore  anterior  to  the  place  of  exit  of 
the  spinal  nerves,  instead  of  posterior  to  it  as  in  the  other  vertebree.  In  the 
sacral  vertebras  the  articular  processes,  existing  as  such  in  early  life,  come  to  be 
in  the  adult  united  by  anchylosis.  In  the  three  lower  coccygeal  vertebrae  they 
are  absent. 

4.  It  is  in  the  comparison  of  the  parts  known  in  human  anatomy  under  the 
general  na^me  of  transverse  processes  that  the  main  difiiculty  of  establishing 
homologies  exists.  In  all  the  cervical  vertebras  the  processes  so  called  are  pierced 
by  a  vertebrarterial  foramen,  and  the  most  of  them  have  two  tubercles.  Those  of 
the  dorsal  vertebras  are  for  the  most  part  simple,  but  are  articulated  at  two  places 
with  the  ribs.  At  these  two  places  are  situated  processes,  sometimes  projecting  in 
animals  to  a  considerable  extent ;  of  which  the  dorsal,  forming  the  costo-transverse 
articulation ,  is  known  as  the  tubercular  process  (diapophysis)  ;  and  the  ventral,  form- 
ing the  costo-central  articulation,  is  named  the  cajntular  process  (parapophysis) 
and  is  placed  close  to  the  body,  but  separated  from  it  by  the  neuro-central  suture. 
It  is  very  generally  admitted  that  the  part  in  front  of  the  vertebrarterial  foramen  of 
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a  cervical  vertebra  corresponds  in  series  to  the  first  part  of  a  rib  :  as  is  illustrated 
by  the  separate  ossification  of  that  piece  of  bone  in  tlie  seventh  cervical  vertebra 
in  man,  and  by  the  occasional  occuiTence  of  a  more  fully  developed  cervical  rib  in 
that  situation. 

The  vascular  passage  in  the  dorsal  region  is  betvs^een  the  neck  of  the  rib  and 
the  vertebra.  In  the  lumbar  vertebrte  the  transverse  processes  are  elongated 
laterally,  and  at  their  root  two  other  processes  become  apparent,  viz.,  the  mam- 
millaiy  or  met/-/j70])Iii/sis  directed  preaxially,  and  the  accessory  or  ann2)02)hysis, 
directed  postaxially.  Several  circumstances  in  the  anatomy  both  of  the  bones  and 
muscles,  as  Avell  as  the  form  and  position  of  occasional  or  supernumerary  lumbar 
ribs,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  outer  part  of  the  lumbar  transverse  processes  is 
serially  homologous  with  the  first  part  of  the  ribs,  but  so  intimately  combined 
■\vith  both  capitular  and  tubercular  processes,  and  the  part  lying  between  them,  as 
to  leave  no  arterial  passage  ;  but  a  groove  on  the  upper  side  is  regarded  by  some  as 
an  indication  of  the  place  of  separation.  In  the  sacral  part  of  the  column  still 
greater  departure  from  the  form  of  the  transverse  process  of  tlie  upper  vertebrce 
takes  place  by  the  large  development  and  ossific  union  of  the  lateral  parts. 
Throughout  the  whole  five  vertebrae  recognised  as  sacral  in  man,  this  may  be 
looked  upon  as  occurring  to  some  estent  in  portions  of  the  bones  which  are 
serially  homologous  with  the  combined  capitular  and  tubercular  processes  ;  but  in 
the  upper  sacral  vertebra3,  another  lateral  element  appears  to  be  interposed  be- 
tween that  combined  transverse  process  and  the  iliac  surface  of  articulation,  con- 
stituting the  greater  portion  of  the  large  lateral  mass  of  the  sacrum.  This  element 
is  looked  upon  by  some  as  serially  homologous  with  part  of  a  rib.  (Retzius, 
Miiller's  Arch.,  18-19;  Miiller, "  Vergl.  Anat.  der  Mj^inoiden  ;"  Owen,  "  On  the 
Archetype,  &c.,  of  the  Vert.  Skeleton;"  Aug.  Miiller.  Miiller's  Arch.,  1853; 
Humphry,  "  Treatise  on  the  Human  Skeleton  ; "  Goodsir,  in  Edin.  New  Phil. 
Journ.,  1857  ;  Cleland,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  18G1  and  186.3  ;  Huxley,  Hunterian 
Lect.,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1869  ;  St.  George  Mivart,  Linn.  Trans.,  1870,  and  "  Elemen- 
tary Anatomy."  1873  ;  Flower,  "  Osteology  of  the  Mammalia,"  1870  ;  Gegenbaur, 
"  Grundziige  der  Vergl.  Anat."  1870.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  already  referred  to,  there 
are  no  parts  developed  in  the  human  skeleton  corresponding  to  the  hypa- 
2)oj)h}/scs  which  occur  in  connection  with  the  vertebral  column  of  animals,  such 
as  the  "  chevron  "  bones  below  the  caudal  vertebra;  of  cetacea,  and  the  heemal 
arches  enclosing  the  main  artery  of  fishes. 


Fig.  21. — Views    op   thk  different   vERTEBRiE   fro:,!  above    to    illustrate  their, 
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1,  atlas;  2,  axis;  3,  sixth  cervical;  4,  seventh  cervical  with  supernumerary  ribs; 
5,  middle  dorsal  ;  6,  first  dorsal,  with  costal  arch  and  sternum  attached  ;  7,  tliird 
lumbar ;  8,  first  lumbar  with  supernumerary  ribs  ;  9,  fifth  lumbar  ;  10,  first  sacral ;  11, 
first  sacral  vertebra,  presenting  the  lumbar  form  on  the  right  side,  as  in  the  oblique 
jDelvis  ;  12,  fourth  sacral  vertebra  in  a  young  subject;  13,  four  coccygeal  vertebrce. 
In  the  several  figures  the  parts  are  indicated  by  letters  as  follows,  viz.,  in  1,  s,  spine ; 
n,  neural  arch  ;  c',  the  space  occupied  by  the  odontoid  process,  or  displaced  body  ; 
7i,  anterior  or  precentral  arch,  ar,  superior  articular  process  :  in  2,  c",  odontoid  process  ; 
ar,  superior  articular  surface  ;  z'  inferior  articular  process  :  in  3,  c,  centrum  ;  z,  z', 
superior  and  inferior  articular  processes  :  in  4,  t,  t,  transverse  processes  ;  v,  i;  vertebrar- 
terial  foramina  ;  co,  moveable  right  supernumerary  or  cervical  rib  ;  x,  with  a  dotted  line 
marking  the  place  where  an  anchylosed  rib  on  the  left  side  may  be  considered  to  be  super- 
added to  the  ti'ansverse  process  of  the  vertebra:  in  5,  t,  transverse  process  with  costo-trans- 
verse  fncet ;  cc,  costo-centi-al  facet :  in  6,  v,  vascular  interval  ;  ct,  costo-transverse, 
and  cc,  costo-central  articulations  ;  co,  first  rib  :  in  7,  »2,  mammillary,  and  a,  accessory 
tubercles  ;  t,  transverse  process  :  in  8,  co,  co',  left  and  right  supernumerary  ribs  :  in  10, 
I,  the  lateral  mass  :  in  11,  I',  place  of  the  lateral  mass,  remaining  undeveloped  in  this 
instance  :  in  12,  tl,  the  transverse  process  and  lateral  mass  which  unite  with  the  corre- 
sponding parts  above  ;/,  /',  anterior  and  posterior  sacral  foramina  thus  formed  :  in  13,  c, 
the  centrum,  which  alone  remains  in  the  last  coccygeal  vertebra. 
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II.— THE    THORAX. 

The  skeleton  of  the  thorax  consists  of  the  dorsal  verfcebrEe  already 
described,  the  sternum,  the  ribs,  and  the  costal  cartilages. 

THE    STERNUM    OR    BREAST-BONE. 

The  sternum  is  situated  in  the  median  line  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
thorax.  It  is  connected  ■with  the  rest  of  the  trmik  by  the  cartilages  of 
the  first  seven  pairs  of  ribs,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  clavicles.  It  con- 
sists originaUy  of  six  segments.  The  first  of  these  usually  remains 
distinct  up  to  advanced  life,  and  is  called  the  mamiMium  or  ^^^re- 
sternum :  the  succeeding  four  are  united  into  one  in  the  adult,  and  form 
the  hod//  or  mesosiermmi :  the  sixth  generally  remains  cartilaginous  for 
some  years  after  birth,  and  sometimes  partially  so  even  to  advanced 
age,  constituting  the  ensiform  'process,  or  metasternum  ;  in  middle  life  it 
is  most  fi'equently  ossified  and  united  by  bone  to  the  body. 

The  sternum  is  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  presents  a  slight 
vertical  curve  with  the  convexity  in  front.  It  is  of  unequal  width,  being 
broad  at  the  upper  part  of  the  presternum,  considerably  narrower  at  the 
lower  end  of  that  portion  and  in  the  first  segment  of  the  mesosternum, 
somewhat  wider  near  the  lower  end  of  that  portion,  and  finally  narrowed 
near  the  junction  with  the  metasternum.  It  consists  of  light  cancellated 
tissue,  Avitli  a  thin  covering  of  compact  bone. 

The  presternum  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  bone.  Its  anterior  surface 
presents  a  slight  median  elevation,  its  posterior  is  smooth  and  somewhat 

Fig.  22.  Fig.  22. — The  sternum  of  a  middle-aged 

MAN.       (A.   T.)       i 

A,  from  before  ;  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  &  7,  tlie 
articular  surfaces  for  the  corresponding 
costal  cartilages  ;  8,  manubrium  still  sepa- 
rate from  the  body  ;  9,  body  ;  10,  ensiform 
process,  osseous,  and  united  to  the  body ; 
11,  interclavicular  notch ;  12,  clavicular 
notch. 

B,  the  same  sternum  viewed  from  the 
right  side,  showing  the  general  convexity 
of  the  bone  forwards.  The  different  facets 
of  articulation  with  the  clavicle  and  costal 
cartilages  will  be  distinguished  by  their 
position  in  comparing  the  figure  B.  with  A. 

concave.  Its  upper  border  is  di- 
vided into  three  deei)  notches ;  the 
middle  one  is  named  the  incisura 
semilunaris,  or  inierclavicidar 
notch;  the  lateral  ones  form  two 
depressed  articular  surfaces  directed 
upwards,  outwards  and  backwards, 
for  articulation  with  the  clavicles, 
clavicular  notches.  Each  lateral 
border  presents  superiorly  close  to 
the  clavicular  notch,  a  rough  tri- 
angular smface,  which  unites  with  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  Below 
this  the  bone  slopes  inwards,  and  at  its  inferior  angle  presents  a  small 
surface,  which  with  a  similar  one  on  the  mesosternum  forms  a  notch  for 
the  cartilage  of  the  second  rib.  The  lower  margin  is  straight  and  miited 
by  cartilage  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  mesosternum. 
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The  mesosternuBi  is  marked  on  its  anterior  surface  by  three  slight 
transverse  elevations  at  the  lines  of  junction  of  its  four  component  parts. 
Its  posterior  surface  is  comparatively  smooth.  Each  lateral  margin  pre- 
sents five  notches  for  the  reception  of  costal  cartilages,  and  a  small  surface 
superiorly,  which,  with  the  similar  depression  on  the  presternum,  forms 
the  notch  for  the  second  costal  cartilage.  The  notches  for  the  third, 
fom-th,  and  fifth  costal  cartilages  are  opposite  the  lines  of  junction  of 
the  four  segments  of  the  body  of  the  sternum  ;  those  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  are  placed  close  together  on  the  sides  of  the  inferior  segment, 
that  for  the  seventh  being  completed  by  the  ensiform  process. 

The  metasternum,  ensiform  process,  or  xiphisternum,  is  a  thin  spatula- 
like process  projecting  downwards  between  the  cartilages  of  the  seventh 
ribs.  It  is  subject  to  fi'equent  varieties  of  form  ;  being  sometimes  bent 
forwards,  sometimes  backwards,  often  forked,  and  sometimes  perforated. 

The  sternum  is  subcutaneous  in  the  middle  line,  forming  the  floor  of  the 
sternal  groove  between  the  pectoral  muscles  which  cover  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  anterior  surface.  The  upper  end  is  marked  by  the  deep  suprasternal 
notch,  and  the  ensiform  process  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  infrasternal  depres- 
sion, the  latter  being  due  to  the  prominence  of  the  mesosternum  and  the 
seventh  costal  cartilages  beyond  the  surface  of  the  xiphisternum. 

The  sternum  is  subject  to  many  varieties  of  form.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
much  shorter  than  usual,  and  indented  at  its  lower  part,  as  occurs  especially  from 
the  pressure  of  the  cobbler's  last.  Occasionally  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is 
perforated  by  the  so-called  foramen  sternale  (fig.  26,  E.)  ;  and  in  rare  cases  the 
sternum  has  been  found  divided  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  constituting  the 
malformation  of  iissura  stemi,  and  connected  in  some  instances  with  ectopia 
cordis.  (Case  of  E.  Groux,  desciibed  by  Allen  Thomson  in  Glasgow  Med.  Joui-n., 
I808  ;  Gibson  and  Malet,  Journ.  Anat.  xiv.  1 ;  Tui-ner,  ih.  103.) 

Two  small  nodules  of  bone,  ossa  siqrrasternalia ,  have  been  found  in  some  rare 
cases  at  the  sides  of  the  incisura  close  to  the  clavicular  notches,  united  by 
cartilage  and  ligament  to  the  sternum.  Their  position  is  indicated  by  the  aste- 
risks (**)  in  figure  26,  E.  They  appear  to  be  vestiges  of  the  epistemal  bone  of 
monotremata  and  lizards,  the  lateral  parts  of  which  are  represented  noitnally  in 
the  interarticular  fibro-cartilages  of  the  stemo-clavicular  articulations.  (Breschet, 
Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.,  2nd  series,  x.  91  ;  Lusclika,  "  Die  Halsrippen  und  die  Ossa 
suprastemalia,"  Vienna,  1859 ;  Gegenbaur,  Jenaische  Zeitschr.  i.  175.  Bardeleben, 
Jenaische  Sitzungsberichte,  1879,  s.  146.) 

THE    EIBS. 

The  ribs  (costce),  twelve  in  number  on  each  side,  constitute  a  series  of 
arched  and  higiily  elastic  bones,  which  extend  outwards  and  forwards  from 
the  vertebral  column,  and  form  the  lateral  walls  of  the  thorax.  Their 
anterior  extremities  give  attachment  to  cartilaginous  iDrolongations — the 
costal  cartilages,  the  lirst  seven  pairs  of  which  pass  forward  to  the  sternum. 
On  this  account  the  first  seven  pairs  of  ribs  are  called  sternal,  and 
the  remaining  five  pairs  asternal  ribs.  Of  these  asternal  ribs  each  of  the 
upper  three  has  its  cartilage  attached  along  its  superior  border  to  the 
cartilage  of  the  rib  above  it,  while  the  two  last,  being  entirely  free  from 
such  attachment,  are  called  floating  ribs. 

_  General  characters  of  the  ribs. — These  are  best  marked  in  the 
ribs  near  the  middle  of  the  series.  The  posterior  extremity  is  thickened, 
and  IS  tenned  the  head  or  capitulum ;  it  presents  a  superior  and  an 
inferior  oblique  articular  surface  for  articulation  with  the  bodies  of  two 
vertebrae,  and,  between  them,  a  slight  ridge,  to  which  the  interarticular 
ligament  is  attached.     At  a  little  distance  from  the  head,  and  separated 
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from  it  by  the  slightly  constricted  neclc,  is  the  hibcrde,  which  is  directed 
backwards,  and  presents  a  smooth  surface  for  articulation  with  the 
transverse  process  of  the  inferior  of  the  two  vertebrffi  with  which  the 
head  is  connected,  and,  outside  that,  a  roughness  marking  the  insertion 
of  the  posterior  costo-transverse  ligament.  The  whole  extent  beyond 
the  tubercle  constitutes  the  lochj.  It  is  laterally  compressed,  and 
broader  from  above  downwards  towards  the  anterior  extremity.  Outside 
the  tubercle,  over  the  most  convex  part  of  the  body,  is  a  rough  line 
which  corresponds  to  the  outer  border  of  the  erector  spinas  muscle,  and 


Fiff.  23. 


Fig.  23. — The  first,   sixth,  and  twelfth  ribs  of  the  right  side.     (A.  T.)     J 

A,  the  sixth  seen  from  above  and  the  outer  side  ;  B,  the  same  rib  from  below  and 
within  ;  C,  the  first  rib  from  above  ;  D,  the  twelfth  rib  from  above. 

1,  the  head  in  C  &  D,  the  intervertebral  ridge  in  B;  **,  the  costo-central  facets  ;  2, 
neck  ;  3,  tubercle,  in  B  presenting  the  rough  tubercle  and  the  smooth  facet  for  articulation 
with  the  transverse  process  ;  4,  lower  border  with  the  ridge  and  subcostal  groove  ;  5, 
upper  border  ;  6,  oval  pit  for  the  attachment  of  the  costal  cartilage  ;  7,  in  C,  the  scalene 
tubercle,  and  behind  it  the  smooth  groove  for  the  subclavian  artery. 

marks'  the  angle,  so-called  because  at  this  point  the  rib  takes  a  more 
sudden  curve,  its  direction  being  now  forwards  and  outwards.  The 
inferior  border  presents  on  its  inner  aspect  the  subcostal  groove,  in  which 
lie  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerve,  and  which  is  best  marked  opposite 
the  angle  and  disappears  in  front.  The  anterior  extremity  is  hollowed  at 
its  tip  into  an  oval  pit,  in  which  the  costal  cartilage  is  implanted. 

InclinaUon  and  curves. — There  is  a  general  inclination  of  the  ribs 
downwards  fi-om  the  head  to  the  anterior  extremity,  the  slope  being- 
greatest  between  the  head  and  angle.  The  curve  of  the  ribs  is  more 
marked  towards  the  back  part  than  in  front,  especially  near  the  angle. 
Besides  the  main  curves  now  mentioned  the  rib  is  slightly  twisted  on 
itself,  so  that  while  its  surfaces  are  vertical  behind,  they  are  placed 
somewhat  obliquely  in  fi'ont. 

Special  characters  of  certain,  ribs. — The  ribs  increase  in  length 
from  the  first  to  the  seventh  or  eighth,  and  decrease  to  the  twelfth,  so 
that  the  last  is  little  longer,  often  even  shorter,  than  the  first.  The  first 
rib  is  the  broadest,  and  after  it  the  middle  ones  ;  the  twelfth  is  the 
narrowest.  The  distance  of  the  angle  from  the  tubercle  increases  gradually 
from  above  down. 

The  first  rib  is  not  twisted,  and  is  so  placed  that  its  sm-faces  look 
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nearly  upwards  and  do^vnwards.  The  head  is  small,  and  presents  a  single 
articular  surface  for  the  first  dorsal  vertebra.  The  neck  is  slender,  and 
the  angle  coincides  with  the  tubercle.  On  the  superior  surface  are 
two  very  slight  smooth  depressions  with  an  intervening  rough  mark,  and 
a  considerable  rough  surface  behind.  The  rough  surface  marks  the 
attachment  of  the  scalenus  medius  muscle,  the  posterior  depression  the 
position  of  the  subcla\aan  artery,  the  anterior  depression  the  subclavian 
vein  ;  and  the  intervening  shght.  elevation,  frequently  terminating  in 
a  sharp  spine  on  the  inner  edge — the  scalene  tuherdc — indicates  the 
attachment  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle. 

The  second  rib,  longer  than  the  first,  presents  externally  a  prominent 
roughness  which  marks  the  attachment  of  the  serratus  magnus. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  have  no  tubercle,  and  only  a  single  arti- 
culating surface  on  the  head.  The  subcostal  groove  is  scarcely  perceptible 
on  the  eleventh,  and  is  absent,  together  with  the  angle,  from  the  twelfth. 

Varieties. — The  number  of  tlie  ribs  is  sometimes  increased  to  thirteen  on  one 
or  both  sides.  The  supernumerary  rib  is  usually  very  short,  and  is  most 
frequently  formed  in  connection  with  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra,  or  occasionally  with  the  seventh  cervical :  in  the  latter  case  the  addi- 
tional rib  has  generally  a  double  attachment,  viz.,  to  the  body  and  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  vertebra  outside  a  vertebrarterial  foramen  (see  fig.  21, 4,  v,  v,  and  8,  co.) 

The  costal  cartilages  unite  the  ribs  to  the  sternmn.  Their  breadth 
diminishes  gradually  from  the  first  to  the  last,  whilst  their  length  increases 
as  far  as  the  seventh,  after  which  they  become  gradually  shorter. 
Their  line  of  direction  varies  considerably.  The  first  descends  a  little, 
the  second  is  horizontal,  and  all  the  rest,  except  the  last  two,  ascend 
more  and  more  from  the  rib  towards  the  sternum  as  they  are  situated 
lower  down.  The  external  or  costal  extremity,  convex  and  uneven,  is 
implanted  into  and  united  "with  the  end  of  the  corresponding  rib.  The 
internal  extremities  of  the  upper  seven  (except  the  first)  are  smaller  than 
the  external,  somewhat  pointed,  and  fit  into  the  corresponding  angular 
surfaces  on  the  side  of  the  sternum,  with  which  they  are  articulated  in 
synovial  cavities.  Each  of  the  cartilages  of  the  first  three  asternal  ribs 
becomes  slender  towards  its  extremity,  and  is  attached  to  the  lower 
border  of  that  which  is  next  above  it.  The  last  two  are  pointed  and 
unattached.  The  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  cartilages  form  a 
series  of  interchondral  articulations,  by  means  of  a  broad  process  sent 
down  fr"om  the  rounded  angle  of  the  one  meeting  a  less  salient  projection 
fr'om  the  upper  border  of  the  next. 

The  first  cartilage,  which  is  dnectly  united  to  the  sternum  without 
articular  cavity,  usually  becomes  more  or  less  ossified  in  the  adult  male  ; 
and  the  others  likewise  exhibit  a  considerable  tendency  to  ossify  in 
advanced  life.  This  tendency  is  not  so  great  in  the  female,  in  whom 
costal  respiration  is  generally  more  extended  than  in  the  male. 

THE    THORAX   AS   A   WHOLE. 

The  bony  thorax  is  of  a  somewhat  conical  shape,  flattened  from  before 
back,  and  much  longer  behind  than  in  front.  The  posterior  wall,  formed 
by  the  dorsal  vertebraj  and  the  ribs,  is  convex  from  above  down,  and,  the 
ribs  being  directed  backwards  from  the  vertebrae  as  far  as  their  angles,  a 
broad  furrow  is  produced  on  each  side  of  the  spine  which  lodges  the 
erector  spinse  niu3cle.  The  anterior  wall,  formed  by  the  sternum  and 
costal  cartilages,  h  only  slightly  convex,  and  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
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20°  to  25°  with  the  vertical.  In  the  condition  of  expiration  the  upper 
border  of  the  sternum  is  opposite  the  disc  between  the  second  and  third 
dorsal  yertebras,  the  junction  of  the  manubrium  and  body  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  the  xiphi-sternal  articulation  about 
opposite  the  interspace  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  dorsal  vertebras. 

Fig.  24.  Fig.  2i. — Front  view  of  the   thorax, 

SHOTVING    THE   STERNUM,     COSTAL    CARTI- 
LAGES, RIBS,  AND  DORSAL  VERTEBRA.      -J 

1,  marmbrium  ;  2,  is  close  to  the  place 
of  union  of  the  first  costal  cartilage  ;  3, 
claTicnlar  notch  ;  4,  body  of  the  sternum  ; 
5,  ensifomi  process ;  6,  groove  on  the 
lower  border  of  the  ribs  ;  7,  the  vertebral 
end  of  the  ribs  ;  8,  neck  ;  9,  tubercle  ; 
10,  costal  cartilage  ;  12,  first  rib  ;  13,  its 
tubercle  ;  14,  first  dorsal  vertebra  ;  15, 
eleventh,  16,  twelfth  rib. 

The  sides  are  sloped  outwards  to 
about  the  ninth  rib,  are  slightly 
convex  from  above  down,  and 
strongly  arched  from  before  back. 
The  upper  apertm-e  is  contracted, 
reniform,  nearly  plane,  and  much 
sloped  dowTiATards  ;  the  lower  is 
irregular,  the  margin  ascends  on 
each  side  from  the  tenth  rib  to 
the  xiphi-sternal  articulation,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  subcostal  angle 
into  the  centre  of  which  the  ensiform  process  projects.  The  form  of  the 
cavity  corresponds  generally  to  that  of  the  exterior,  but  in  the  middle 
line  the  antero-posterior  diameter  is  much  reduced  by  the  projection  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  ;  as  a  consequence  of  this  and  the  backward 
direction  of  the  hinder  ends  of  the  ribs,  a  deep  hollow  is  formed  on  each 
side,  into  which  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lungs  are  received,  and 
thus  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  farther  back  and  is  more  equally 
distributed  around  the  vertebral  column. 

The  intercostal  spaces  are  eleven  in  number,  somewhat  wider  above 
than  below,  but  varying  with  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  ribs. 


OSSIFICATION    OP    THE    RIBS    AND    STERNUM. 

The  ossification  of  tlie '  ribs  begins  in  cartilage  posteriorly  about  the  eighth 
week  of  foetal  life,  and  extends  rapidly  forwards,  so  as  to  reach  the  permanent 


Pig.  25, — One  of  the  middle  ribs  at  about  twenty  tears  of  aoe.    (R.  Quain.) 
1,  body ;  2,  epiphysis  of  the  head  ;  3,  that  of  the  tubercle. 
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cartilage  about  the  fourtli  month.  After  puberty  the  centres  of  two  small  epi- 
physes appear  in  the  cartilage  of  the  head  and  tubercle.  These  become  united 
with  the  main  bone  by  the  twenty-fifth  year.  The  tubercular  epiphysis  is  wanting 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth. 

The  ossification  of  the  sternum  begins  about  the  sixth  month,  and  usually  by 
a  single  centre  in  the  presternum.  The  next  centre  appears  at  the  seventh 
month  in  the  upper  segment  of  the  mesosternum,  and  ossification  follows  in  the 
next  two  segments  shortly  before  birth.  In  the  lower  segment  ossification 
begins  in  the  fii'st  year  or  later,  in  the  metastemum  usually  not  before  the  sixth 


Fig.  26. — Ossification  ov  the  sternum.     (R.  Qitain.) 

A,  the  cartilaginous  sternum  before  the  middle  of  fcetal  life. 

B,  the  sternum  of  a  child  at  birth.  1,  2,  3,  &  4,  mark  the  commencing  ossific  nuclei 
for  the  manubrium  and  three  upper  pieces  of  the  body. 

C,  the  sternum  soon  after  j)uberty,  showing  cartilage  between  the  manubrium  and 
body,  and  imperfect  union  of  the  first,  second  and  thhd  pieces  of  the  body,  while  the 
third  and  fourth  are  united. 

D,  a  sternum  at  birth  with  an  unusual  number  of  ossific  centres,  six  in  the  manubrium, 
1',  which  is  very  uncommon  ;  two  pairs  in  the  lower  pieces  of  the  body  3'  &  4'  which  is 
not  unusual ;  2,  the  single  centre  of  the  first  piece  of  the  body. 

E,  example  of  the  perforated  sternum,  which  depends  upon  the  imperfect  union  of 
the  pairs  of  ossific  nuclei  shown  in  D  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body  ;  this  figure  also 
shows  two  episternal  bones,  *  *.     C  and  E  are  reduced  below  the  size  of  nature. 


year,  and  often  much  later.  In  the  presternum  sometimes  two  centres  of  ossi- 
fication appear,  one  above  the  other,  and  occasionally  several  are  met  with.  In 
the  upper  segment  of  the  mesosternum  the  centre  is  most  commonly  single,  but 
in  each  of  the  following  segments  there  are  frequently  two  placed  one  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  line.  The  lower  segments  of  the  mesosternum  unite  together 
after  puberty,  but  the  upper  one  often  remains  separate  till  after  the  twenty-fifth 
year.  The  metastemum  is  united  to  the  mesosternum  in  middle  life,  the  pre- 
sternum in  more  advanced  life,  and  then  not  invariably.  The  bony  parts  formed 
from  the  lateral  centres  of  the  lower  segments  of  the  mesosternum,  as  well  as  of 
the  metastemum,  not  unfrequently  remain  separate  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
occasionally,  by  defect  of  ossification  or  non-union  across  the  middle  line,  leave 
the  permanent  median  aperture  referred  to  on  p.  27. 
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III.— THE    BONES    OF    THE    HEAD. 

The  skull,  comprising  the  bones  of  the  head,  is  of  a  spheroidal  figure, 
compressed  on  the  sides,  broader  behind  than  before,  and  supported  on 
the  vertebral  column.  All  its  bones,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  jaw, 
are  immoveably  united  together  by  lines  and  narrow  surfaces,  more  or  less 
uneven,  termed  sutures.  The  skull  is  divided  by  anatomists  into  two 
parts,  the  cranium  and  the  face.  The  cranium  protects  the  brain  ;  the 
face  surrounds  the  mouth  and  nasal  passages,  and  completes  with  the 
cranium  the  orbits  or  cavities  for  the  eyes.  The  cranium  is  composed  of 
eight  bones,  viz. :  the  occipital,  two  parietal,  the  frontal,  two  temporal, 
the  sphenoid,  and  the  ethmoid.  The  face  is  composed  of  fourteen  bones, 
of  which  twelve  are  in  pairs,  viz.  :  the  superior  maxillary,  malar,  nasal, 
palate,  lachrymal,  and  inferior  iuvMnate  hones ;  and  two  single,  viz. :  the 
vomer,  and  the  inferior  maxilla.  The  hyoid  hone,  suspended  by  ligaments 
from  the  under  smface  of  the  cranium,  may  also  be  classed  with  the 
bones  of  the  head. 

tCHE   OCCIPITAL   BONE. 

The  occipital  bone  is  situated  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the 
cranium.  In  general  form  it  is  rhomboidal,  and  through  its  lower  and 
anterior  part  passes  a  large  oval  aperture,  foramen  magnum,  forming  the 
communication  between  the  cranium  and  spinal  canal.    The  portion  of 


Fig.     27.  —  Occipital     bone 

FROM  BELOW  AND  BEHIND, 
SHOWING  THE  EXTERNAL 
SURFACE.       (A.    T.)       J 

1,  basilar  process  ;  2,  con- 
dylar portion,  the  probe  marks 
the  anterior  condylar  foramen ; 
3,  jugular  process  ;  4,  lateral 
angle  ;  5,  sui^erior  angle  ;  6, 
superior  curved  line  ;  7,  ex 
ternal  occipital  protuberance 
7,  8,  external  occii)ital  crest 
9,  10,    inferior  curved  line 
11,  foramen  magnum ;  12,  con 
dyle,    immediately    above    it 
the  posterior  condylar  foramen. 

the  bone  behind  the  for- 
amen is  tahular,  the  nar- 
rower part  in  front  forms 
a  thick  mass  named 
hasilar  p)rocess,  and  the 
parts  on  the  sides  of  the 
1  foramen,     bearing     the 

condyles  or  articulating 

processes  by  which  the  head  is  supported  on  the  atlas,  are  the  condylar 

portions. 

The  two  superior  borders  are  deeply  serrated,  and  are  articulated  with 

the  parietal  bones  in  the  lambdoid  suture.    By  its  two  inferior  borders, 

which  are  uneven  but  not  deeply  serrated,  it  articulates  with  the  mastoid 
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and  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal  bone,  while  the  extremity  of  its 
basilar  process  is  united  to  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  in  the  young  con- 
dition by  cartilage,  but  after  the  age  of  twenty  years  by  continuous 


Fig.    2S.  —  Occipital     boke 

FKOM  BEFORE,  SHOWING  THE 
INTERNAL  SURFACE.    (A.T.)J 

1,  basilar  process  sawn 
•througli  at  the  place  of  union 
with  the  sijhenoid  bone  ;  2, 
condylar  portion  ;  3,  jugular 
process  ;  x ,  between  2  &  3, 
groove  of  the  lateral  sinus  and 
jugular  notch  ;  4,  lateral  angle ; 
5,  superior  angle  ;  1  to  3,  the 
edge  of  articulation  with  the 
petrous  bone  ;  3  to  4,  with 
the  mastoid  bone ;  4  to  5,  with 
"the  parietal  bone ;  11,  fora- 
men magnum ;  13,  internal 
■occipital  protuberance  and 
gi'oove  of  the  torcular  Hero- 
phili ;  14,  internal  occipital 
•crest ;  15,  gi'oove  of  the  lateral 
sinus  ;  from  5  to  13,  groove 
•of  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus;  16,  cerebral  fossa  ;  17, 
cerebellar  fossa. 

osseous  substance.    The 
rhomboidal  form  gene- 
rally given  by  the  meeting  of  these  borders  at  the  fom*  angles  is  not 
unfrequeutly  somewhat  changed  to  the  octagonal,  by  the  greater  or  less 
projection  of  subordinate  obtuse  angles  between  the  upper  and  lateral, 
and  between  the  lateral  and  lower  angles. 

The  tabular  portion,  or  supraoccipital,  on  its  posterior  surface 
presents  about  the  centre  a  prominence,  varying  greatly  in  its  develop- 
ment in  different  skulls,  the  exiernal  occipital  iwotulerance,  which  can 
be  felt  under  the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  head  ;  arching  outwards  from 
this  on  each  side  is  the  superior  curved  line,  which  divides  the  surface 
into  two  parts,  an  upper  and  a  lower :  the  upper  part  is  convex  and 
smooth,  and  is  covered  by  the  hairy  scalp  ;  the  lower  is  more  uneven  ; 
it  is  divided  into  two  lateral  portions  by  a  median  ridge  called  the 
external  occipital  crest,  and  each  of  these  is  again  divided  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower  surface  by  the  inferior  curved  line,  which  can  be  followed 
outwards  to  the  extremity  of  the  jugular  process.  The  curved  lines  and 
the  areas  thus  marked  out  give  attachment  to  the  numerous  muscles  of 
the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  deep  surface  of  the  bone  is  marked  by  two  smooth  ridges  which 
cross  one  another,  one  extending  fr'om  the  upper  angle  to  the  foramen 
magnum,  and  the  other  transversely  from  one  lateral  angle  to  the  other  ; 
at  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  ridges  is  the  internal  occipital  pro- 
tiiberance.  Separated  by  these  ridges  are  four  hollows,  the  superior  and 
inferior  occipital  fossce,  which  lodge  respectively  the  posterior  cerebral 
and  the  cerebellar  lobes.  The  superior  part  of  the  longitudinal  and  the 
transverse  ridges  are  grooved  in  the  course  of  the  longitudinal  and  lateral 
venous  sinuses  respectively.    The  wider  space  where  the  longitudinal 
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groove  is  continued  into  one  of  the  lateral  grooves  (more  frequently  the 
right)  by  side  of  the  internal  occipital  protuberance  lodges  the  torcular 
Heropliili.  The  inferior  ridge  is  single,  and  is  named  the  inter7ial  occi- 
fital  crest.  The  margins  of  the  tabular  portion  are  deeply  serrated  above 
the  lateral  angles  for  articulation  with  the  parietal  bones  ;  below  that 
level,  they  unite  with  the  mastoid  portions  of  the  temporal  bones. 

The  condylar  portions,  or  esoccipitals,  bear  the  articulating  con- 
dyles on  their  lower  part  close  to  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  in 
its  anterior  half.  The  condyles  are  elliptical  and  converge  somewhat  in 
front ;  their  surfaces  are  convex  from  behind  forwards  and  from  side  to 
side,  and  somewhat  everted.  On  the  inner  side  of  each  is  a  rough  imiDres- 
sion  for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  odontoid  ligament  of  the  axis.  Per- 
forating the  bone  at  the  base  of  the  condyle  is  the  anterior  cmidylar 
foramen,  running  from  the  interior  of  the  cranium  immediately  above  the 
foramen  magnum  outwards  and  forwards,  and  transmitting  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  ;  the  foramen  is  occasionally  double.  Behind  the  condyle  is  a  pit,, 
posterior  condylar  fossa,  containing  usually  the  jwsterior  condylar  foramen ; 
this  gives  passage  to  a  vein,  but  it  varies  greatly  in  size,  and  is  often 
absent  on  one  or  both  sides.  Externally  to  the  condyle  is  a  projecting- 
poytion  of  bone  known  as  the  jiiyular  process ;  this  lies  over  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  atlas,  is  continuous  posteriorly  with  the  tabular  part, 
whilst  anteriorly  it  has  a  fi-ee  excavated  margin,  the  juy ulcer  notch,  which 
contributes,  with  a  notch  in  the  temporal  bone,  to  form  the  jugular 
foramen.  Its  extremity  presents  a  small  irregular  surface,  which  articu- 
lates by  synchondi-osis  with  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
in  early  adult  life  enters  into  osseous  union  with  that.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  jugular  process  is  marked  by  a  deep  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus 
leading  to  the  jugular  notch,  and  here  is  seen  the  inner  opening  of  the 
posterior  condylar  foramen  ;  the  under  sm-face  is  rough  for  the  insertion 
of  the  rectus  capitis  lateralis  muscle. 

The  Tbasilar  process,  or  basioccipital,  projects  forwards  and  up- 
wards in  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  It  increases  in  thickness 
and  diminishes  in  breadth  towards  its  extremity.  On  the  inferior  surface 
in  the  mid-line  is  a  small  elevation,  -pharynyeal  tubercle,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  fibrous  raphe  of  the  joharynx,  and  on  each  side  of  this  are 
impressions  for  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  major  and  minor  muscles.  Its 
superior  surface  presents  a  smooth  depression,  the  basilar  yroove,  which 
supports  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  close  to  each  lateral  margin  a  shallow 
groove  for  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus. 

a?HE    PARIEa?AIj   BONE. 

The  parietal  bones  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  roof  of  the  skull. 
They  have  the  shape  of  quadrilateral  plates,  convex  externally,  concave 
internally.  They  are  a  little  broader  and  thicker  above  than  below  ;  the 
anterior  inferior  angle  is  the  most  projecting.  They  articulate  with  each 
other  in  the  middle  line,  with  the  fr'ontal  bone  anteriorly,  the  occipital 
posteriorly,  and  the  temporal  and  sphenoid  below. 

On  the  outer  surface,  near  its  middle,  a  more  marked  convexity  exists 
forming  the  parietal  eminence.  Below  this  is  the  curved  temporal  line^ 
bounding  an  area  somewhat  flatter  than  the  rest,  temporal  surface,  which 
forms  part  of  the  temporal  fossa.  Close  to  the  upper  border,  and  nearer 
to  the  posterior  angle,  is  the  smaR  parietal  forccmen. 
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The  inner  surface  is  concave,  the  deepest  part,  opposite  the  parietal 
eminence,  being  known  as  the  parietal  fossa ;  it  is  marked  by  shallow 
depressions  corresponding  with  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  by 


Fig.  29. 


Fig.  29. EXTEKNAL    SUEFACB 

OF     THE      EIGHT      PARIETAL 
BOKE.       (A.  T.)      I 

1,  posterior  superior  angle  ; 
2,  anterior  superior  angle  ;  3, 
posterior  inferior  angle ;  4, 
anterior  inferior  angle,  articu- 
lating witli  the  great  wing  o£ 
the  sphenoid  bone  ;  fi-om  1  to 
2,  superior  border  in  the 
sagittal  suture  ;  from  2  to  4, 
anterior  border  in  the  coronal 
suture ;  from  1  to  3,  posterior 
border  in  the  lambdoid  suture ; 
from  4  to  6,  margin  of  the 
squamous  suture  ;  from  3  to 
6,  margin  articulating  with 
mastoid ;  5,  temporal  line 
above  which  is  the  perietal 
eminence ;  8,  parietal  fora- 
men. 


nan'ower  furrows  branch- 
ing upwards  and  back- 
wards  from    the   lower 

border  for  the  middle  meningeal  vessels.  The  largest  of  these  grooves 
running  from  the  anterior  inferior  angle  is  sometimes  converted  into  a 
canal  for  a  shoi  t  distance.    A  shght  depression  along  the  inner  part  of 

Fi?-  30. 
Fig.  30. — The  paeietal  bone 

FED JI  THE  INSIDE.     (A.T.)i 

1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  &  8,  indicate 
the  same  parts  as  in  the 
last  iigure  :  between  1  &  2 
the  half  groove  of  the  su- 
.  perior  longitudinal  sinus  ;  3', 
groove  of  the  lateral  sinus ; 
7,  the  ramified  grooves  of  the 
meningeal  vessels;  above  x 
the  groove  is  converted  into  a 
canal ;  9,  the  ii-regular  pits 
for  the  Pacchionian  bodies. 

the  superior  border  forms, 
.with  the  one  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  the  groove  of 
the  longitudinal  sinus  ; 
and  a  depression  at  the 
posterior  inferior  angle 
forms  a  small  part  of  the 
groove  of  the  lateral 
sinus.  Near  the  upper  border  there  are  in  most  skulls,  but  particularly  in 
those  of  old  persons,  small  irregular  pits,  lodging  the  Pacchionian  bodies. 
Borders. — The  anterior,  superior,  and  posterior  borders  are  deeply 
serrated.    The  inferior  border  presents  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  a 
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sharp  or  squamous  edge,  with  a  slightly  fluted  sui-face  directed  outwards 
and  overlapped  at  its  anterior  extremity  by  the  great  mng  of  the  sphenoid, 
and  behind  that  by  the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  its  posterior 
part  is  serrated,  and  articulates  with  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal. 
The  anterior  border  is  slightly  overlapped  by  the  frontal  bone  above,  but 
overlaps  the  edge  of  that  bone  inferiorly. 

"Varieties. — The  parietal  foramen  varies  greatly ;  frequently  it  is  absent  on 
one  or  both,  sides  ;  in  extreme  cases  it  has  been  seen  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  As  a  rare  occurrence  the  parietal  bone  is  divided  by  a  suture 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  part.  Considerable  depressions  sometimes  occur  on 
the  outer  surface,  in  which  the  bone  is  not  thicker  than  pajjer  ;  usually  on  both 
sides  and  symmetrical. 

THE    PKONTAL   BONE. 

The  frontal  bone,  arching  upwards  and  backwards  above  the  orbits, 
forms  the  fore  part  of  the  cranium  ;  it  likewise  presents  inferiorly  two 
thin  horizontal  laminae,  the  orbital  plates,  which  form  the  roofs  of  the 
orbits  and  are  separated  by  a  mesial  excavation,  the  ethmoidal  notch.  It 
articulates  with  twelve  bones,  viz.,  posteriorly  with  the  parietals  and 
sphenoid  ;  outside  the  orbits  with  the  malars  ;  and  between  the  orbits, 
from  before  backwards,  with  the  nasal,  superior  maxillary,  lachrymal,  and 
ethmoid  bones. 

Anterior  surface. — The  part  forming  the  greatest  convexity  of  the 
forehead  on  each  side  is  called  the  frontal  eminence.  It  is  separated  by 
a  slight  depression  below  from  the  siqjerciliary  ridge,  a  curved  elevation 
of  varying  prominence  above  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  Between 
the  supercihary  ridges  is  the  surface  called  glabella.     The  margin  of 

Fig-  31.  Yig.  31. — Frontal  bone  feom 

BEFORE,   SHOWINa  ITS    EXTER- 
NAL   SURFACE.       (A.  T.)    4 

1,  frontal  eminence  ;  2,  nasal 
spine,  and  above  this  tlie  ser- 
rated surface  for  ai'ticulation  of 
the  nasal  and  superior  maxil- 
lary bones  ;  3  to  4,  orbital  arch 
— 3,  internal,  and  4,  external 
angular  process ;  5,  supraorbital 
notch ;  6,  glabella ;  7,  super- 
ciliary ridge  ;  8,  temporal  crest, 
and  laehind  this  the  temporal 
surface. 

the  orbit,  the  orlntal  arch, 
is  most  defined  towards 
its  outer  part ;  it  presents 
towards  its  inner  third  the 
supraorMtal  notch,  some- 
times a  foramen,  which 
transmits  the  supraorbital 
nerve  and  artery.  The 
-extremities  of  the  orbital  arch  point  downwards,  and  form  the  internal 
and  external  angular  processes.  The  internal  is  but  slightly  marked,  it 
meets  the  lachrymal  bone  ;  the  external  is  strong  and  projecting,  and 
articulates  with  the  malar  bone.  The  temporal  crest  springs  from  the 
external  process,  and  arches  upwards  and  backwards  to  be  continued  into 
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the  temporal  line  of  the  parietal  bone :  it  separates  the  temporal  from 
the  frontal  part  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  hone. 

Inferior  surface. — The  orbital  sm^faces  are  somewhat  triangular, 
their  internal  margins  being  parallel,  "while  the  external  are  directed 
backwards  and  inwards.  Close  to  the  external  angular  process  is  the 
Jaclirymal  fossa,  which  lodges  the  laclu'ymal  gland  ;  and  close  to  the 
internal  angular  process  is  a  small  depression,  trochlear  fossa,  where  the 
pulley  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  is  attached.  Between  the  orbits  in 
front  is  the  nasal  notch,  a  semilunar  serrated  surface  which  articulates 
with  the  superior  maxiUary  and  nasal  bones ;  in  the  concavity  of  the 
notch  a  sharp  process  of  variable  length,  the  nasal  s]jine,  descencls  in  the 
middle  line  between  the  latter  bones  and  the  central  plate  of  the  ethmoid, 
and  on  each  side  of  this  is  a  small  grooved  surface  which  enters  into 
the  formation  of  the  roof  of  the  nasal  fossa.  Between  the  ethmoidal 
notch  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  orbit  is  an  irregular  smface  occupied 
by  depressions  forming  the  roofe  of  cells  in  the  ethmoid  bone.  Travers- 
ing this  surface  are  two  grooves,  which  complete,  with  the  ethmoid^ 
the  anterior  and  j^osterior  'internal  orbital  canals ;  the  anterior  transmits 
the  nasal  nerve  and  the  anterior  ethmoidal  vessels  ;  the  other,  the  pos- 
terior ethmoidal  vessels.  Further  forward,  on  each  side  of  the  nasal 
spine,  is  the  opening  of  the  frontal  sinus,  a  cavity  which  extends  within 
the  bone  for  a  variable  distance  behind  the  superciliary  ridges.  Outside 
and  behind  the  orbital  surface,  there  is  a  large  rough  triangular  area 
which  articulates  with  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 

Cerebral  surface. — This  surface  forms  a  large  concavity,  except  over 
the  roofs  of  the  orbits,  which  are  convex.     Upon  it  are  seen  the  impres- 


Fig.  32. — The  frontal  bone 

FROM  BEHIND  AND  BELOW, 
SHOWING  THE  INTERNAL  CERE- 
BRAL SURFACE  AND  THE  ROOF 
OP  THE  ORBITS.   (A.  T. )   4 

2,  4,  and  o,  as  in  the  preceding 
figure ;  9,  internal  or  cerebral 
surface  ;  10,  groove  of  the  su- 
perior longitudinal  sinus,  ending 
below  in  11,  the  frontal  crest, 
which  leads  down  to  13,  the 
foramen  ccecum ;  12,  oi-bital 
jilate,  the  number  is  placed  in 
the  depression  for  the  lachrymal 
gland ;  1 4,  opening  of  the  frontal 
sinus  ;  15,  jjlaced  on  the  roof 
of  the  orbit  internally,  is  near 
the  opening  of  the  anterior  in- 
ternal orbital  canal ;  16,  surface 
of  articulation  with  great  \ving 
of  sphenoid. 


Fig.  32. 


^^^^^ 


sions  of  the  cerebral  con- 
volutions, which,  with  the 
intervening  ridges,  are 
strongly  marked  over  the 

orbits.  A  groove,  the  frontal  sulcus,  lodging  the  longitudinal  sinus, 
descends  from  the  middle  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  bone,  and  is  succeeded 
by  i\iQ  frontal  crest,  a  ridge  which  runs  down  to  the  lower  margin.  A 
small  foramen,  usually  formed  in  part  by  the  central  plate  of  the  ethmoid, 
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is  ■  situated  at  its  base  ;  it  is  known  as  i\iQ  foramen  cmcum,  but  may 
transmit  a  minute  Tein  from  the  nasal  fossse.  The  upper  and  greater 
part  of  the  edge  encompassing  the  cerebral  surface  of  the  bone  is  serrated, 
and  articulates  with  the  parietal  bones  in  the  coronal  suture  in  the 
manner  before  described  ;  the  lower  transverse  part  is  thin  and  uneven, 
and  articulates  with  the  greater  and  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid.  The 
adult  frontal  bone  is  frequently  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  median 
suture,  the  frontal  or  metopic  suture  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
persistence  of  the  original  foetal  condition ;  a  trace  of  this  suture  is  to  be 
seen  even  in  the  oldest  skulls  above  the  root  of  the  nose. 


THE    TEMPORAL    BONE. 

The 'temporal  Tbone  talvcs  part  in  the  formation  of  the  side  and 
base  of  the  skull,  and  contains  in  its  interior  the  organ  of  hearing.  It  is 
usually  described  in  three  parts,  viz.,  an  expanded  anterior  and  superior 
part,  the  squamous  portion  including  the  zygomatic  process,  a  thicker 
posterior  portion,  the  mastoid,  and  below  and  between  these  the  petrous 
portion,  a  three-sided  pyramid,  exhibiting  at  its  base  externally  the 
aperture  of  the  ear,  and  projecting  forwards  and  inwards  into  the  base 
of  the  skull. 

It  articulates  posteriorly  and  internally  Vvdth  the  occipital  bone, 
superiorly  with  the  parietal,  anteriorly  with  the  sphenoid,  by  the  zygomatic 
process  with  the  malar,  and  by  the  glenoid  cavity  with  the  inferior 
maxiUary  bone. 

The  squamous  portion,  or  squamo-zygomatic,  extends  forwards  and 
upwards  from  its  connection  with  the  other  portions,  and  {^resents  supe- 
riorly an  arched  border  which  describes  about  two-thirds  of  a  circle. 

The  i)mer  surface  is  marked  by  cerebral  impressions,  and  by  meningeal 
grooves.     At  its  upper  border  the  outer  table  is  prolonged  considerably 


Fi".  33. 


Fig.    33. — Right   tejipo- 

KAL      BONE      FEOM      THE 
OUTSIDE.       (A.  T. )       I 

1,  squamous  part ;  2, 
zygoma  ;  3,  mastoid  part, 
3  X ,  mastoid  process ;  4, 
articular  jiart  of  the  gle- 
noid fossa ;  5,  articular 
eminence  at  the  root  of 
the  zygoma,  and  above  it 
the  tubercle  ;  6,  fissure 
of  Glaser ;  7,  tympanic 
plate  forming  the  posterior 
non-articular  part  of  the 
glenoid  fossa,  terminating 
inferiorly  in  the  vaginal 
process ;  8,  external  au- 
ditory meatus  ;  9,  auditory 
process  ;  10,  styloid  pro- 
cess ;  13  X  ,  mastoid  fora- 
men. 


beyond  the  inner,  forming  a  thin  scale  with  the  fluted  surface  looldng 
inwards  and  overlapping  the  corresponding  bevelled  edge  of  the  parietal 
'bone.  But  in  front  the  border  is  thicker,  looks  forwards  and  inwards, 
and  is  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 
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The  outer  surface  is  in  its  greatest  extent  vertical,  with  a  slight  con- 
vexitj,  and  forms  part  of  the  temporal  fossa.  From  its  lowest  part  a 
long  process,  the  zygoma,  takes  origin. 


Fig.  34. 


Fig.  34. — The  eight  tem- 
poral BONE  FROM  THE 
INNER    SIDE.       (A..  T.)       I 

2,  3  X ,  10,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding figure.  11,  cerebral 
surface  of  the  squaraous  por- 
tion ;  11 X ,  the  squamous 
edge  ;  12,  inner  surface  of  the 
mastoid  portion  ;  ]  3,  sigmoid 
groove  of  the  hxteral  sinus — 
the  figure  is  placed  at  its 
upper  part,  and  close  to  the 
mastoid  foramen ;  14,  apes 
of  the  petrous  bone ;  15,  in- 
ternal auditory  meatus ;  16, 
scale  of  bone  covering  the 
aqueduct  of  the  vestibule ; 
17,  is  above  the  aqueduct  of 
the  cochlea  ;  18,  superior  pe- 
trosal groove  ;  19,  eminence 
of  the  superior  semicircular 
canal ;  20,  hiatus  Fallopii. 


The  zygoma,  or  zygomatic  process,  is  connected  with  the  lower  and 
outer  part  of  the  squamous  portion,  and  is  of  considerable  breadth  at  its 
base,  which  projects  outwards.  It  then  turns  forwards,  becomes  narrower, 
and  is  twisted  on  itself  so  as  to  present  outer  and  inner  surfaces  and 
upper  and  lower  borders.  The  superior  margin  is  thinner,  and  prolonged 
further  forward  than  the  inferior.  The  bevelled  extremity  is  serrated, 
and  articulates  with  the  malar  bone.  At  its  base  the  zygoma  presents 
two  roots  ;  the  anterior,  continuous  with  the  lower  border,  is  a  broad 
convex  ridge,  directed  inwards  on  the  under  aspect  of  the  bone ;  the 
posterior,  prolonged  from  the  upper  border,  passes  backwards  above  the 
external  auditory  meatus,  marks  the  line  of  division  between  the  squamous 
and  mastoid  portions  of  the  bone,  and  turning  upwards  posteriorly  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  temporal  fossa.  At  the  point  of  division  of  the  two 
roots  is  a  slight  tubercle,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  external  lateral 
ligament  of  the  lower  jaw.  Between  the  two  roots  is  the  glenoid  fossa, 
a  considerable  hollow,  elongated  from  without  inwards,  and  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  nearly  transverse  fissure  of  Qlaser.  The  posterior  part 
of  the  glenoid  fossa  is  formed  by  the  tympanic  plate  of  the  petrous  division 
of  the  bone,  is  non-articular,  and  lodges  a  portion  of  the  parotid  gland ; 
the  anterior  part  of  the  fossa,  together  with  the  cyhndrical  elevation, 
articular  eminence,  formed  by  the  anterior  root  of  the  zygoma  in  front 
of  it,  is  coated  with  cartilage,  and  forms  the  concavo-convex  surface  for 
articulation  with  the  lower  jaw;  the  articular  cavity  is  bounded  behind 
by  a  small  conical  process  which  descends  in  front  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  and  is  known  as  the  postglmioid  process.  In  front  of  the  articular 
eminence,  and  separated  from  the  temporal  surface  by  a  slight  ridge,  is  a 
small  triangular  area  which  enters  into  the  zygomatic  fossa. 

The  mastoid  portion  is  rough  externally  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles,  and  is  prolonged  downwards  behind  the  aperture  of  the  ear  into 
a  nipple-shaped  j)rojection — the  mastoid  process.    This  process  has  on  its 
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inner  side  a  deep  groove,  the  digastric  fossa,  which  gives  attachment  to 
the  digastric  muscle ;  and  internal  to  that  is  the  shght  occipital  groove, 
for  tlie  occipital  artery.  The  internal  smface  of  the  mastoid  portion  is 
marked  by  a  deep  sigmoid  depression,  which  is  part  of  the  groove  of  the 
lateral  sinus.  A  passage  for  a  vein,  of  very  variable  size,  the  mastoid 
foramen,  usually  pierces  the  bone  near  its  posterior  margin,  and  opens  into 
the  OToove. 


Fig.  35. 


Fig.  35. — The  ri&ht  tejiporal  bone  fsom 
BELOW.      (A.  T.)     I 

2,  3,  3  X  ,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  as  in  the  preceding 
figures.  14,  is  at  the  apex  of  the  petrous 
bone  in  the  ujpper  opening  of  the  carotid  canal ; 
17,  aqueduct  of  the  cochlea ;  21,  lower  rough 
surface  of  the  petrous  bone  ;  22,  the  lower 
opening  of  the  carotid  canal ;  23,  the  small 
foramen  of  Jacobson's  nerve  ;  24,  the  jugular 
fossa,  and  within  it,  25,  the  foramen  of  Ar- 
nold's uerve  ;  26,  stylo- mastoid  foramen— the 
figure  is  placed  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
digastric  fossa  ;  27,  groove  of  the  occipital 
artery  ;  28,  place  of  the  anterior  opening  of  the 
osseous  Eustachian  canal. 


The  petrous  portion  is  named 
from  its  hardness.  It  contains  the 
organ  of  hearing.  It  forms  a  three- 
sided  pyramid,  with  its  base  directed 
outwards,  one  surface  looking  do^vTi- 
wards,  and  the  other  two  turned 
towards  the  interior  of  the  skull. 
Inferior  surface,  lase,  and  apex. — At  the  base  is  the  apertm'e  of  the 
ear.  It  forms  a  short  canal,  the  external  auditoi^y  meatus,  directed  inwards 
and  a  little  forwards,  narrcnver  in  the  middle  than  at  its  extremities,  and 
leading  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  part  of  which  is  seen  from  the 
exterior  in  the  macerated  bone.  It  is  bounded  superiorly  by  the  posterior 
root  of  the  zygoma,  and  in  the  remainder  of  its  circumference  chiefly  by 
the  exter7ial  auditory  process,  a  curved  uneven  border,  to  which  the 
cartilage  of  the  ear  is  attached.  This  process  is  the  thickened  outer 
extremity  of  the  tympanic  plate,  a  lamina  one  sm-face  of  which  forms  the 
anterior  and  inferior  wall  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  the- 
tympanum,  while  the  other  looks  towards  the  glenoid  fossa.  The  upper 
margin  of  the  tympanic  plate  is  separated  from  the  squamous  by  the 
fissure  of  Glaser,  while  its  lower  margin  descends  as  a  sharp  edge,  the 
vaginal  process,  which  partly  surrounds  the  styloid  process  at  its  base. 
The  styloid  process  is  long  and  tapering,  and  is  directed  downwards  and 
forwards.  It  is  placed  in  front  of  the  digastric  fossa,  and  has  immediately 
behind  it  the  foramen  which  forms  the  outlet  of  the  canal  of  the  facial 
nerve,  named  stylo-mastoid  from  its  position  between  the  styloid  and 
mastoid  processes.  Internal  to  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  is  a  small 
irregular  surface,  jugular  facet,  which  articulates  by  synchondrosis  with 
the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  In  front  of  this  comes  a  smooth 
and  deep  depression,  the  jugular  fossa,  which  forms  with  the  jugular 
notch  of  the  occipital  bone  the  jugular  foramen.  In  fi'ont  of  the  jugular 
fossa  is  the  carotid  foramen,  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  carotid  canal  5 
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and  internal  to  tJie  carotid  foramen  is  a  rough  free  surface  wliicli  is  con- 
tinued into  the  inner  extremity,  or  apex  of  the  petrous  bone.  The 
carotid  canal  ascends  at  first  perpendicularly,  then  turns  horizontally 
forwards  and  inwards,  and  emerges  at  the  apex,  close  to  the  anterior 
margin  ;  it  transmits  the  internal  carotid  artery, 

^A  posterior  surface  looks  backwards  and  inwards,  and  forms  part  of 
the  posterior  fossa  in  the  base  of  the  skull.  It  presents  a  large  orifice 
leading  into  a  short  canal  which  is  directed  outwards,  the  internal  auditory 
meatus.  This  canal  is  terminated  by  a  plate  of  bone,  the  lamina  criirosa, 
presenting  in  the  lower  part  small  apertm'es  through  which  the  divisions- 
of  the  auditory  nerve  pass,  while  in  its  upper  part  is  the  commencement 
of  the  canal  called  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  which  transmits  the  facial 
nerve.  This  canal  takes  a  somewhat  circuitous  course  through  the 
petrous  bone,  passing  outw^ards  and  backwards  over  the  labyrinth  of 
the  ear,  and  then  downwards  to  terminate  at  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen. 

The  anterior  or  uppier  surface  looks  upwards  and  forwards,  and  forms 
part  of  the  middle  fossa  in  the  base  of  the  skull.  A  depression  near  the 
apex  marks  the  position  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  A  narrow  groove 
runs  obliquely  backwards  and  outwards  to  a  foramen  named  the  hicttus 
Fcdlopii,  which  leads  to  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  and  transmits  the 
large  superficial  petrosal  nerve.  Farther  back  is  a  rounded  eminence, 
indicating  the  situation  of  the  superior  semicircular  canal. 

The  line  of  separation  of  this  surface  of  the  petrous  from  the  internal  sui-f ace 
of  the  squamous  is  always  marked  by  a  narrow  fissure,  ijetro- squamous,  com- 
mencing anteriorly  at  the  retiring-  angle  between  the  two  portions,  and  generally 
to  be  traced  less  distinctly  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  bone.  The  portion  of 
bone  between  this  fissure  externally  and  the  eminence  of  the  superior  semi- 
ckcular  canal  and  the  hiatus  Fallopii  internally  is  a  thin  lamina,  often  perforated, 
which  roofs  in  the  tympanum  and  the  common  canal  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and 
tensor  tympani  muscle,  and  is  known  as  the  tcgmen  tyvijpani. 

The  superior  iorder  is  grooved  for  the  superior  petrosal  sinus.  The 
anterior  iorder  is  very  short,  and  forms  at  its  junction  with  the  squamous, 
part  an  angle  in  which  is  situated  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  canal,  the 
osseous  portion  of  a  tube  of  the  same  name,  which  leads  from  the  pharynx 
to  the  tympanum ;  and  above  this,  partially  separated  from  it  by  a  thin 
lamella,  the  processus  cocMeariformis,  is  a  small  passage  which  lodges  the 
tensor  tympani  muscle.  The  posterior  horder  internal  to  the  jugular 
fossa  articulates  wdth  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  forms 
with  that  the  groove  for  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus. 

Small  Poraiaina. — The  opening  of  the  aqueduct  of  tlie  vestllmle  is  a  narrow 
fissure,  covered  by  a  depressed  scale  of  bone,  and  situated  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  petrous  bone,  about  four  lines  outside  the  internal  auditory  meatus  ;  that 
of  the  aqueduct  of  the  cochlea  is  a  small  foramen,  beginning  in  a  three-sided  wider 
depression  in  the  posterior  margin,  directly  beloAV  the  internal  auditory  meatus. 
In  the  plate  between  the  jugrdar  fossa  and  the  carotid  canal  is  the  foramen  by- 
whieh  the  nerve  of  Jacobson  passes  to  the  tympanum.  In  the  ascending  part 
of  the  carotid  canal  is  the  minute  foramen  for  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  carotid 
plexus.  In  the  jugular  fossa  are  a  groove  and  foramen  for  the  auricular  branch 
of  the  vagus  nerve  ;  and  parallel  to  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  close  to  the  canal  for  the 
tensor  tympani  muscle,  are  a  groove  and  foramen  for  the  small  superficial  petrosal 
nerve. 

The  so-called  fissure  of  Glaser  is  for  the  most  part  closed,  but  near  the  inner  end 
a  small  orifice  is  left  leading  to  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  which  contains  the  slender 
process  of  the  malleus,  the  laxator  tympani  muscle,  and  the  tympanic  branch  of 
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the  internal  maxillary  artery  ;  while  farther  inwards  another  small  canal  may  be 
seen  by  which  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  issues. 

The  description  of  the  Small  Bones  of  the  Ear  with  the  Tympanum  and  Internal 
Ear  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  Organs  of  the  Senses. 

THE    SPHENOID    BONE. 

The  sphenoid  ^0116  is  placed  across  tlie  base  of  the  skull,  near  its 
midclie.  It  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  the 
orbits,  and  the  nasal  fossfe.  It  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  and  consists  of 
a  central  part  or  tody,  a  pair  of  lateral  expansions  called  the  great  ivings^ 


Fis.  36. 
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1,  the  basilar  surface,  sawn  from  the  occipital  bone  ;  2,  Dorsum  sellaj  terminating 
superiorly  in  the  two  posterior  clinoid  processes  ;  3,  is  placed  on  the  olivary  eminence,  and 
between  it  and  2  is  the  sella  tvircica,  or  pituitary  fossa ;  in  front  of  3  is  the  transverse 
groove  of  the  optic  commissure  ;  4,  the  side  of  the  body  with  the  sigmoid  groove  of  the 
internal  carotid  artery  ;  5,  lesser  wing  ;  x  ,  anterior  clinoid  process  ;  6,  ethmoidal  spine  ; 
7,  cerebral  surface  of  the  great  wing  ;  8,  upper  angle  of  the  great  wing,  which  articulates 
with  the  parietal  bone  ;  9,  the  spinous  process;  10,  external,  and  11,  internal  pterygoid 
plate  ;  11,  is  placed  oj)posite  the  hamular  process  and  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  tensor 
palati  muscle ;  12,  optic  foramen;  13,  sphenoidal  fissure;  14,  foramen  rotundum  ;  15, 
foramen  ovale  ;  16,  foramen  spinosum  ;  17,  lingula,  below  which  is  placed  the  posterior 
oxsening  of  the  Vidian  canal. 


a  pair  of  smaller  horizontal  processes  above,  caUed  the  small  wings,  and  a 
pair  which  project  downwards,  the  j^lcrggoid  jn-ocesses. 

The  sphenoid  is  articulated  with  all  the  seven  other  bones  of  the  cranium 
and  with  five  of  those  of  the  face,  viz.,  posteriorly  with  the  occipital  and 
with  the  petrous  portions  of  the  temporals,  anteriorly  with  the  ethmoid, 
palate,  frontal,  and  malars,  laterally  with  the  squamous  portion  of  the 
temporals,  the  parietals  and  frontal,  and  inferioiiy  with  the  vomer  and 
palate  bones  ;  sometimes  also  with  the  superior  maxilla. 

The  body  is  hollowed  out  into  two  large  cavities,  the  sphenoidal 
sinuses,  separated  by  a  thin  mesial  lamina,  the  sjjJmioidal  sejjtum,  and 
opening  anteriorly  into  the  nasal  fosste  by  two  rounded  apertures.  The 
superior  surface  presents  in  the  middle  a  deep  pit,  the  pituitary  fossa,  or 
sella  turcica,  which  lodges  the  pituitary  body.  In  front  of  the  fossa  is  an 
elevated  portion  of  bone  on  a  level  with  the  0]3tic  foramina,  the  olivary 
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'eminence,  on  whicli  the  optic  commissure  rests  in  a  slight  groove  ;  and  in 
front  of  this  is  a  surface  on  a  slightly  higher  level,  continuous  with  the 
superior  surfaces  of  the  small  wings,  and  having  a  slight  projection  for- 
wards of  its  anterior  border,  which  articulates  with  the  cribriform  plate 
of  the  ethmoid,  and  is  called  the  ethmoidal  sjmie.  Behind  the  pituitary 
fossa  is  a  prominent  lameUa,  the  dorsum  selke,  the  posterior  surface  of 
which  is  sloped  upwards  and  forwards  in  continuation  of  the  basilar 
groove  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  angles  of  this  lamella  project  over 
the  fossa,  and  are  called  the  jsosferwr  dinoid  j^rocesses.  On  each  side  of 
the  body  the  surface  descends  obliquely  to  a  considerably  lower  level  than 
the  fossa  ;  it  presents  close  to  the  margin  of  the  fossa  a  superficial 
winding  groove  directed  from  behind  forwards,  marking  the  course  of  the 
internal  carotid  artery.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  commencement  of  this 
groove,  and  in  the  angle  between  the  body  and  the  great  wing,  there 
projects  the  small  tongue-like  process  termed  Jingula  sjjJienoidalis. 

The  posterior  surface  is  united  to  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone,  in  early  life  by  cartilage,  but  in  adult  age  by  continuous  bony 
substance. 

The  cmterior  surface  presents  in  the  middle  line  the  spJwioidal  crest, 
a  thin  projecting  edge  which  descends  from  the  ethmoidal  spine,  and 
articulates  with  the  central  plate  of  the  ethmoid  ;  the  oblong  surface  on 
each  side  of  the  crest  presents  a  division  into  a  median  and  a  lateral 
part  :  the  lateral  part  is  irregularly  excavated,  and  articulates  with  the 
lateral  mass  of  the  ethmoid  and  the  orbital  process  of  the  palate  bone  ; 
the  median  part  is  smooth  and  free,  entering  into  the  formation  of  the 
roof  of  the  nasal  fossa,  and  presenting  near  its  upper  end  the  rounded 
orifice  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus.  The  sphenoidal  crest  terminates  infe- 
riorly  in  the  rostrum,  a  sharp  vertical  prominence  continued  back  some 
distance  on  the  inferior  surface,  and  which  fits  in  between  the  alse  of  the 
vomer.  These  last  and  the  vaginal  processes  of  the  internal  pterygoid 
plates  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  body. 

The  splienoidal  turbinate  or  spongy  bones  {cormia  splieno'ulalla .  hones  of 
Berthi),  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  anterior  -wall  of  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid,  bounding  the  foramen  of  each  sinus.  These  bones  have  a  triangular 
form,  with  the  apex  directed  downwards,  and  are  in  the  adult  usually  incor- 
porated with  the  sphenoid,  but  as  explained  in  the  account  of  their  development, 
were  originally  distract.  They  are  frequently  united  by  earlier  or  stronger 
anchylosis  with  the  ethmoid  or  palate  bones,  so  as  to  come  away,  at  least  in  pai-t, 
with  either  of  these  in  disarticulation  of  the  skull,  and  thus  lay  open  the 
sphenoidal  sinuses.  A  small  portion  of  these  bones  sometimes  appears  oa  the 
inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  between  the  ethmoid,  frontal,  sphenoid,  and  palate  bones 
(Cleland  in  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.  for  1862). 

The  small  wings  extend  nearly  horizontally  outwards  on  a  level  with 
the  fore  part  of  the  superior  surface  of  the  body.  The  extremity  of  each 
is  slender  and  pointed,  and  comes  very  close  to,  but  usually  not  into 
actual  contact  with,  the  gTeat  wing.  The  superior  surface  forms  part  of 
the  anterior  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  the  inferior  overhangs  the 
sphenoidal  fissure  and  the  back  of  the  orbit.  The  anterior  border,  thin 
and  serrated,  articulates  with  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone.  The 
posterior  border  is  prominent  and  free,  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  anterior  and  middle  cranial  fossae,  terminating  internally  in  a 
smooth  rounded  knob,  the  cmterior  clinoid  process.  In  front  of  this  is 
the  optic  foramen  perforating  the  base  of  the  wing. 
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The  great  wings  project  outwards  and  upwards  from  the  sidesof  the 
body.  The  back  part  of  each  is  placed  horizontally,  and  occupies  the 
angle  between  the  petrous  and  squamous  portions  of  the  temporal  bone  ; 
from  its  pointed  extremity  it  sends  downwards  a  short  and  sharp  pro- 
jection, the  sjnnous  process.    The  upper  and  fore  part  is  vertical,  and 
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Fig.  37. — The  sphenoid  bone  from  before.     (A.  T.)     f 

Tlie  indications  wliere  marked  ai-e  the  same  as  in  tlie  preceding  fignre.  17,  marks  ths 
anterior  opening  of  the  Vidian  canal  ;  18,  temporal  surface  of  the  great  wing;  19,  its 
orbital  surface  ;  20,  sphenoidal  turbinate  bone  ;  above  20,  the  ojjening  into  the  sphe- 
noidal sinus  ;  21,  sphenoidal  crest ;  22,  rostrum,  and  above  22,  the  vaginal  process. 

three-sided,  lying  between  the  cranial  cavity,  the  orbit,  and  the  temporal 
fossa.  The  cerebral  surface  of  the  great  wing  is  concave,  and  forms  part 
of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  cranium.  The  external  surface 
(temporo-zygomatic)  is  divided  by  a  ridge,  infratemporal  crest,  into  an 
inferior  part,  which  looks  downwards  into  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  an 
elongated  superior  part,  looking  outwards,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
temporal  fossa.  The  anterior  surface  looks  forwards  and  imvards,  and 
consists  of  a  quadrilateral  orlital  portion,  which  forms  the  back  part 
of  the  external  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  of  a  smaller  inferior  portion  which 
overhangs  the  pterygoid  process,  looks  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa, 
and  is  perforated  by  the  foramen  rotundmii.  The  posterior  liorder  in  its 
median  part  bounds  the  foramen  lacerum,  in  its  lateral  part  articulates 
with  the  petrous,  and  forms  with  that  a  groove  on  the  under  aspect  for 
the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  external  margin 
articulates  vfith  the  squamous,  and  the  extremity  overlaps  the  anterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal.  In  front  of  this  comes  a  triangular  sur- 
face, the  sides  of  Avhich  are  formed  by  the  upper  margins  of  the  cerebral, 
orbital,  and  temporal  surfaces  respectively,  for  articulation  with  the 
frontal  bone.  The  anterior  margin,  between  the  orbital  and  temporal 
surfaces,  articulates  with  the  malar  bone,  and  below  this  is  a  short  hori- 
zontal free  edge  separating  the  zygomatic  and  spheno-maxillary  sm"faces. 
Above  and  internally  the  orbital  and  cerebral  surfaces  meet  at  the  sharp 
border  which  forms  the  lower  boundary  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure. 

The  pterygoid  processes  project  downwards  and  slightly  forwards, 
from  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  body  and  the  great  wings.    Each  consists 
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of  two  plates  united  in  front  and  diverging  behind,  so  as  to  enclose 
between  them  the  2^tenjgoid  fossa.  The  external  pterygoid  2}Iafe,  broader 
than  the  internal,  lies  in  a  plane  extending  backwards  and  outwards  ; 
its  outer  surface  bounds  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  is  impressed  by  the 
external  pterygoid  muscle.  The  internal  pterygoid  plate  is  longer  and 
narrower  than  the  external,  and  is  prolonged  into  the  slender  hook-like 
or  liamidar  process,  round  which  in  a  groove  plays  the  tendon  of  the 
tensor  palati  muscle.  At  its  base,  the  internal  plate  turns  inwards 
beneath  the  body,  from  which  its  extremity  remains  distinct  as  a  slightly 
raised  edge,  known  as  the  vaginal  process,  which  articulates  with  the 
everted  margin  of  the  vomer  ;  externally  to  this  it  is  marked  by  a  small 
groove,  which  contributes  with  the  palate  bone  to  form  the  pterygo-pala- 
tine  canal.  The  interval  between  the  lower  ends  of  the  pterygoid  plates, 
ftenjgoid  notch,  is  occupied  by  the  pyramidal  process  of  the  palate  bone. 
At  the  base  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  is  a  slight  depression,  the 
navicular  fossa,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  tensor  palati  muscle. 

Pissitres  and  foramina. — Each  lateral  half  of  the  bone  presents  a 
fissm'e,  four  foramina,  and  a  canal.  The  sphenoidal  fissure  is  the 
obliquely  placed  elongated  interval  between  the  great  and  the  small 
wing,  closed  externally  by  the  fr^ontal  bone  ;  it  opens  into  the  orbit,  and 
transmits  the  thu'd,  fom'th,  and  sixth  nerves,  the  ophthalmic  division  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  and  the  ophthalmic  vein.  Above  and  to  the  inside  of  it 
is  the  optic  foramen,  which  is  inclined  outwards  and  forwards  from  the 
side  of  the  olivary  eminence,  pierces  the  base  of  the  small  wing,  and 
transmits  the  optic  nerve  and  the  ophthalmic  artery.  The  foramen 
Totundum  is  directed  forwards  through  the  great  wing,  below  the  sphe- 
noidal iissure  ;  it  opens  immediately  below  the  level  of  the  orbit,  and 
transmits  the  superior  maxillary  nerve.  The  foramen  ovale  is  large, 
placed  behind  and  a  little  external  to  the  foramen  rotundum,  near  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  great  wing ;  it  is  directed  downwards,  and 
transmits  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  The  foramen  spinosum  is  a  small 
foramen  piercing  the  great  wing,  near  its  posterior  angle,  and  transmits 
the  middle  meningeal  vessels. 

The  Vidian  or  pterygoid  canal,  passes  through  the  bone  horizontally 
fi'om  before  backwards  at  the  base  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  ;  it 
opens  anteriorly  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  and  posteriorly  into 
the  foramen  lacerum,  and  transmits  the  Vidian  nerve  and  vessels. 

Varieties. — A  small  tubercle  is  often  seen  on  eacli  side  in  front  of  the  pituitary 
fossa,  at  the  base  of  the  olivary  eminence,  and  immediately  internal  to  the  last 
part  of  the  carotid  gi'oove  ;  this  is  known  as  the  middle  clinoid  fjrocess,  and  is 
sometimes  connected  by  a  spiculum  of  bone  to  the  anterior  clinoid  process.  Less 
frequently  the  anterior  and  posterior  clinoid  processes  are  similarly  united.  The 
outer  pterygoid  plate  may  be  connected  by  a  bridge  of  bone  or  of  ligament  with 
the  spinous  process.  The  foramen  ovale  and  foramen  spinosum  are  frequently  in- 
complete at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  bone. 

THE    ETHMOID    BONE. 

The  etlimoid,  or  sieve-like  bone,  projects  downwards  fi'om  between 
the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  enters  into  the  formation  of 
the  cranium,  the  orbits,  and  the  nasal  fossse.  It  is  of  a  cuboid  figure. 
It  is  exceedingly  light  for  its  size,  being  composed  of  very  thin  plates  of 
bone  forming  in  part  irregular  cells.  It  consists  of  a  central  vertical 
plate,  and  of  two  lateral  masses,  united  at  their  superior  extremities  by 
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the  horizontal  cribriform  -plate.  It  articulates  with  thirteen  bones  :  the 
frontal,  sphenoid  and  vomer,  the  nasal,  lachrymal,  superior  maxillary, 
palate,  and  inferior  turbinate  bones. 

The  vertical  plate,  mesetlimoid,  lies  in  the  mesial  plane,  and  forms 
the  upper  part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose.  Its  superior  margin  appears 
in  the  cranial  cavity,  above  the  cribriform  plate,  in  the  form  of  a  ridge 

Ficf.  3S.  Fig.  38. — The  ETHMOID  BONE.     (A.  T.)      | 

A,  from  the  right  side.  1,  crista  galli ;  2, 
vertical  plate ;  3,  cribriform  plate  and  foramina; 
4,  orbital  plate  ;  5,  5,  uncinate  process  ;  6,  su- 
perior, and  7,  inferior  turbinate  process  ;  S,  groove 
forming  the  anterior,  and  9,  posterior  internal 
orbital  canal. 

B,  from  behind.  1  to  7,  as  in  A  ;  10,  the 
lateral  or  cellular  part  of  the  bone  ;  11,  its  pos- 
terior surface  of  union  with  the  sphenoidal  tur- 
binate and  palate  bones. 

which  rises  anteriorly  into  a  thick  pro- 
cess, the  crista  galli,  to  which  the  fals 
cerebri  is  attached.  The  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  crista  galli  is  vertical  and 
broad,  usually  presenting  a  groove, 
which  completes  the  foramen  c^cimi  of 
the  frontal  bone.  Below  the  level  of 
the  cribriform  plate,  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  vertical  plate  articulates  with  the 
nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  and  with 
the  nasal  bones.  The  inferior  margin 
articulates  in  front,  and  sometunes  even 
in  its  whole  extent,  with  the  septal  cartilage  of  the  nose  ;  and  in  its 
posterior  half,  in  the  adult,  it  is  more  or  less  completely  joined  by  osseous 
union  on  one  or  both  sides  to  the  two  plates  of  the  vomer.  The  posterior 
margin  is  very  thin,  and  is  united  to  the  crest  of  the  sphenoid.  This 
plate  presents  superiorly  a  number  of  grooves  and  minute  canals  leading- 
from  the  foramina  of  the  cribriform  plate,  for  the  transmission  of  the 
olfactory  nerves. 

The  lateral  masses,  ethmotiirbinals,  enclose  a  number  of  spaces 
of  irregular  form,  arranged  in  two  sets,  the  anterior  and  posterior  eth- 
moidal cells'  which  in  the  recent  state  are  lined  with  prolongations  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  On  the  external  aspect  of  each  lateral 
mass  is  a  thin,  smooth  lamina,  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  the  orlitalplcde 
or  OS  planum,  which  closes  in  the  ethmoidal  cells,  and  forms  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.  The  circumference  of  the  orbital 
plate  articulates  in  front  with  the  lachrymal,  behind  with  the  sphenoid, 
above  with  the  frontal,  and  below  with  the  orbital  surfaces  of  the 
superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones.  In  fi'ont  of  the  orbital  plate  the 
lateral  mass  extends  forwards,  under  cover  of  the  lachrymal  bone  ;  and 
fr'om  this  part  descends  the  uncinate  process,  a  long  thin  lamella  which 
curves  downwards,  outwards  and  backwards,  forming  part  of  the  inner 
wall  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  and  articulating  at  its  extremity  with  the 
inferior  turbinate  bone. 

The  internal  aspect  of  each  lateral  mass  forms  part  of  the  external 
wall  of  the  nasal  fossa,  and  consists  of  a  thin,  uneven  lamella,  connected 
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above  with  the  cribriform  plate,  and  exhibiting  a  number  of  canals  and 
grooves  for  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerve.  It  is  divided  at  its  back 
part  by  a  channel,  directed  forwards  and  upwards  from  its  posterior 
margin  to  about  its  middle.  This  is  the  superior  meatus  of  the  nose, 
and  communicates  with  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells.  The  short,  sharp 
margin  which  overhangs  this  channel,  is  the  superior  turtinate  jjrocess  or 
spongy  lone.  Below  this  is  a  slightly  folded  margin  of  greater  extent,  free 
in  fi'ont  and  behind,  the  inferior  turbinate  pirocess  or  middle  spongy  ~bonc, 
which  overhangs  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose.  From  the  front  of  the 
middle  meatus  a  passage,  the  infundi'bvMmi,  is  prolonged  upwards 
thi'ough  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells,  into  the  fi'ontal  sinus. 

The  superior  margin  of  the  lateral  mass  is  covered,  and  the  cells  com- 
pleted, by  the  projecting  inner  border  of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  ft-ontal 
bone  ;  two  gTOOves  are  seen  crossing  it,  which  complete  with  the  frontal 
bone  the  internal  orbital  canals.  The  inferior  margin  is  formed  by  the 
rounded  edge  of  the  middle  turbinate  bone,  and  is  fr^ee  in  the  nasal  fossa. 
The  anterior  extremity  presents  one  or  two  open  cells,  which  are  closed 
by  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  the  posterior  extremity 
fits  against  the  fr'ont  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  where  it  is  commonly 
anchylosed  with  the  sphenoidal  spongy  bone. 

The  cribriform  plate  corresponds  in  size  to  the  ethmoidal  notch  of  the 
fr'ontal  bone  which  it  occupies.  On  each  side  of  the  crista  galli  it  is  de- 
pressed into  the  olfactory  groove  which  lodges  the  olfactory  bulb,  and  is 
pierced  by  numerous  foramina,  for  transmission  of  the  filaments  of  the 
olfactory  nerves.  The  foramina  in  the  middle  of  the  groove,  are  simple  per- 
forations ;  the  internal  and  external  sets  are  the  orifices  of  small  canals 
which  subdivide  as  they  descend  on  the  vertical  plate  and  lateral  mass. 
At  the  anterior  extremity  is  a  small  fissure  at  each  side  of  the  crista 
galli,  close  to  its  base,  and  externally  to  this  a  groove  or  foramen,  con- 
nected usually  by  a  slight  furrow  with  the  anterior  internal  orbital  canal,, 
"which  transmits  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthahnic  nerve. 

THE    SUPEEIOR    MAXILLARY   BONE. 

The  upper  jaw,  snperior  maxilla,  is  the  principal  bone  of  the  face  ;  it 
supports  all  the  teeth  of  the  upper  range,  and  takes  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  hard  palate,  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  the  floor  and  lateral  wall 
of  the  nasal  cavity.  It  consists  of  a  central  part  or  dody,  and  four 
processes.  The  body  presents  an  external  surface,  which  is  again  sub- 
divided into  anterior  or  facial,  and  posterior  or  sygomatic  portions  ;  an 
internal  or  nasal  surface,  and  a  superior  or  orlital  surface.  The  pro- 
cesses are,  the  nasal  or  ascending,  projecting  upwards  fi'om  the  fore  part 
of  the  body,  the  alveolar  forming  the  lower  border  of  the  bone  and 
containing  the  alveoli  or  sockets  for  the  teeth,  the  malar  on  the  outer 
aspect  separating  the  facial  and  zygomatic  surfaces,  and  the  palate 
2orocess  projecting  horizontally  on  the  inner  side.  The  body  is  farther 
excavated  by  a  large  sinus  or  antrum,  which  opens  on  the  inner  side 
into  the  nasal  fossa.  The  superior  maxillary  bone  articulates  with  its 
fellow,  with  the  nasal,  frontal,  lachrymal,  ethmoid,  palate,  malar,  vomer, 
and  inferior  turbinate  bones,  and  sometimes  with  the  sphenoid. 

The  facial  surface  is  marked  at  the  lower  part,  where  it  is  continuous 
with  the  outer  surface  of  the  alveolar  process,  by  a  series  of  eminences 
corresponding  in  position  to  the  fangs  of  the  teeth  ;  that  of  the  canine  si 
particularly  prominent,  and  internal  to  this  is  a  slight  depression,  the 
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timsor  or  myrtiform  fossa ;  while  between  it  and  the  malar  process  is  the 
deeper  camne  fossa.  Above  the  canine  fossa,  and  close  below  the  margin 
of  the  orbit,  is  the  infraorUtal  foramen,  by  which  the  infi'aorbital  nerve 
and  artery  issue.  The  inner  margin  of  this  surface  is  deeply  excavated 
by  the  nasal  nofcli,  the  sharp  edge  of  which  is  produced  below  into  the 
anterior  nasal  spim. 

The  zygomatic  surface  looks  into  the  zygomatic  and  spheno-maxillary 
fossas ;  it  is  convex  and  presents  about  the  centre  one,  two  or  more 
apertures  of  the  posterior  dental  canals,  transmitting  the  vessels  and 
nerves  of  that  name ;  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  this  surface  is 
prominent  and  rough,  and  is  distinguished  as  the  tuberosity. 

The  nasal  surface  presents  at  the  fore  part  a  nearly  horizontal  ridge, 
the  inferior  turlinate  crest,  for  articulation  with  the  inferior  turbinate 
bone ;  above  the  crest,  and  extending  on  to  the  base  of  the  nasal  process, 

''■    "■  Fig.  39. — Superior  maxillary  bone  of  the 

RIGHT    SIDE.       (A.  T.)       i 

A,  from  the  outside  ;  B,  from  the  inside. 

1  to  2,  alveolar  process — 1  at  the  middle  in- 
cisor tooth,  2  marks  the  tuberosity,  and  above 
it,  in  A,  the  posterior  dental  foramina;  3,  nasal 
A    i,fl&is^ ""^ ^ys^^  §J ?  process;    4,    malar  process;    5,   orbital   plate, 

below  5  is  the  infraorbital  groove  leading  to  the 
canal ;  6,  placed  in  front  of  the  nasal  notch, 
marks  the  incisor  crest  terminating  in  the  ante- 
rior nasal  spine  ;  7,  incisor  fossa  ;  8,  is  in  front 
of  the  canine  fossa  ;  9,  infraorbital  foramen  ; 
10,  lachrymal  gi-oove  ;  11,  antrum  ;  12,  inferior 
turbinate  crest ;  13,  nasal  crest ;  from  13  to  14, 
the  incisor  foramen  ;  15,  placed  on  the  surface 
of  articiilation  of  the  body  with  the  palate  bone, 
I)oints  to  the  groove  of  the  palato-maxillary 
canal.  These  figures  also  exhibit  a  full  set  of 
the  upper  teeth  of  one  side  as  they  occur  in 
middle  life. 

is  a  smooth  concave  surface  belonging 
to  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose,  and 
below  the  crest  a  much  larger  surface  for 
the  inferior  meatus.  Behind  the  nasal 
process  is  seen  the  lachrymal  groove, 
nearly  vertical,  but  inclined  slightly 
backwards  and  outwards,  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  and  leading  into  the 
inferior  meatus ;  the  margins  overhang 
•the  gToove  in  front  and  behind,  and  the  small  interval  left  is  closed  by 
the  lachrymal  and  inferior  turbinate  bones,  thus  completing  the  canal  of 
the  nasal  duct.  Behind  the  lachrymal  gToove  is  the  large  opening  into 
the  antrum ;  behind  this  the  surface  is  rough  for  articulation  with  the 
palate  bone,  and  traversing  the  lower  part  of  this  roughness  is  a  smooth 
groove,  passing  downwards  and  forwards  from  the  posterior  margin,  and 
completing  with  the  palate  bone  the  posterior  palatine  or  palato-maxillaiy 
canal. 

The  orlital  surface  is  triangular,  flat,  and  smooth  ;  anteriorly  it  reaches 
the  margin  of  the  orbit  for  a  short  distance  at  the  root  of  the  nasal  pro- 
cess ;  externally  it  is  bounded  by  the  rough  sm-face  for  the  malar  bone. 
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The  internal  border  presents,  beliind  the  nasal  process,  an  excavation 
■svhicli  receives  the  lachrymal  bone,  the  lachrymal  notch,  and  then  a 
straight  margin  for  articulation  with  the  ethmoid  and  palate  bones. 
The  posterior  border  is  smooth,  rounded  and  free,  and  bounds  the  spheno- 
maxillary fissure ;  the  infraorUtal  groove  commences  here,  and  leads 
forwards  into  the  canal  of  the  same  name,  which  opens  anteriorly  by  the 
infraorbital  foramen.  From  the  infraorbital  is  given  off  the  anierior 
dental  canal,  which  runs  down  in  the  substance  of  the  facial  portion  of 
the  bone,  and  conveys  the  anterior  dental  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  nasal  process,  slender  and  tapering,  has  an  external  surface, 
smooth  and  continuous  with  the  facial  surface  of  the  body,  and  an  internal 
surface,  irregular,  fitting  against  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  lateral 
mass  of  the  ethmoid,  and  completing  the  foremost  cells  of  that  bone. 
The  anterior  border  is  rough,  often  grooved,  for  articulation  with  the 
nasal  bone,  and  its  simimit  is  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  frontal. 
Posteriorly  it  presents  a  continuation  of  the  lachrymal  groove  already 
seen  on  the  nasal  sm'face  of  the  body,  and  which  here  lodges  the  lachry- 
mal sac  ;  the  groove  is  bounded  internally  by  a  sharp  linear  edge,  which 
articulates  with  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  externally  by  a  smooth  border 
which  forms  part  of  the  orbital  margin. 

The  alveolar  border  or  process,  thick  and  arched,  is  hollowed  out  into 
sockets  or  alveoli,  corresponding  in  number,  form,  and  depth  to  the  roots 
of  the  teeth,  which  are  fixed  in  them. 

The  onalar process  is  thick  and  triangular;  the  anterior  and  posterior 
sm'faces  are  continuous  with  the  facial  and  zygomatic  surfaces  of  the 
body  ;  the  superior  is  rough  and  grooved  to  support  the  malar  bone. 
The  inferior  border  runs  down  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  buttress  opposite  the  first  molar  tooth. 

The  jjcilate  process  ov  plate,  along  with  that  of  the  opposite  side,  forms 
about  three-fourths  of  the  hard  palate.  Its  superior  surface  is  smooth, 
and  concave  from  side  to  side ;  its  inferior  surface  is  vaulted  and  rough, 
and  is  marked  laterally  with  groves  for  nerves  and  vessels,  which  reach 
the  palate  through  the  posterior  palatine  canal.  Its  posterior  extremity 
falls  short  of  that  of  the  alveolar  arch  and  body  of  the  bone,  and  articulates 
with  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  palate  bone,  which  completes  the  hard 
palate.  The  mesial  border  rises  into  a  serrated  vertical  ridge,  which,  with 
its  fellow,  constitutes  the  nasal  crest — a  grooved  elevation  Avhich  receives 
the  lower  margin  of  the  vomer ;  at  the  fore  part  this  border  rises  sud- 
denly to  a  considerable  height,  and  the  more  elevated  portion  may  be 
distinguished  as  the  incisor  crest  (Henle)  ;  forwards  this  is  prolonged  into 
the  anterior  nasal  spine,  on  its  upper  border  rests  the  septal  cartilage  of 
the  nose,  and  into  the  angle  behind  it  the  truncated  anterior  extremity 
of  the  vomer  fits.  Close  by  the  side  of  the  incisor  crest  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  palate  plate  is  seen  a  foramen  which  is  directed  downwards 
to  the  mouth,  but  in  the  lower  half  becomes  converted  into  a  wider 
groove  by  deficiency  of  the  inner  waU.  Thus,  when  the  two  bones  are 
placed  in  apposition,  one  orifice  of  considerable  size  is  formed  on  the 
palatal  aspect  which  divides  above  into  right  and  left  branches  leading 
to  the  corresponding  nasal  fossse ;  the  lower  aperture  is  the  anterior 
palatine  caned,  the  lateral  branches  are  the  incisor  foramina  (or  canals), 
or  foramina  of  iStenson.  Farther,  in  the  middle  line  are  two  other 
smaller  foramina  also  opening  into  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  one  before, 
the  other  behind,  these  are  the  foramina  of  Scarpa. 
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The  terms  incisor  foramoi  and  anterior  ijalatine  canal  2xq  often  used  convertibly 
and  vagTiely  to  express  what  has  been  above  defined  as  the  anterior  palatine  canal, 
or  its  inferior  opening.    According  to  the  definitions  here  given,  incisor  foramen 


Yvj:.  40. 


Fig.  40. — Fkokt  part  of  the  palate  and 

ALVEOLAR  ARCH  OF  AN  ADULT.   | 

Showing  the  lower  023ening  of  the  anterior  palatine 
canal.  1,  2,  are  placed  on  the  palate  plates  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bones ;  4,  anterior  palatine  canal, 
in  which  is  seen  a  division  into  four  openings — the 
two  lateral,  with  lines  pointing  to  them  from  1  and  2, 
are  the  incisor  foramina  ;  the  anterior  and  posterior, 
indicated  by  3  and  4,  are  the  foramina  of  ScarxDa. 


has  the  same  meaning  in  himian  as  in  comparative  anatomy,  while  anterior 
palatine  canal  is  restricted  to  an  appearance  which  presents  itself  only  in  man 
and  a  few  animals.  The  lamina  which  bounds  the  incisor  foramen  on  the  inner 
side  coiTesponds  to  the  mesial  palatine  process  of  the  premaxillary  bone  in  other 
animals,  e.g.  the  carnivora  ;  while  the  incisor  foramina  are  those  which  are  seen 
largely  developed  in  those  animals,  and  are  the  remains  of  a  primitive  com- 
munication between  the  nose  and  mouth.  The  foramina  of  Scar^^a  lie  in  the 
suture  between  the  laminte  referred  to.  They  transmit  the  naso-palatine  nerves  ; 
the  nerve  of  the  right  side  occupying,  according  to  Scarpa,  the  posterior  one,  which 
is  usually  the  larger,  and  that  of  the  left  side,  the  anterior ;  but  they  are  very 
inconstant.     (Scai-pa,  Annot.  Anatom.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.) 

The  maxillary  sinus  or  antrum  ofHighmore  has  an  irregularly  pyi-amiclal 
form.  The  walls  are  thin,  the  sides  correspond  to  the  facial,  zygomatic 
and  orbital  surfaces  of  the  body,  the  base  to  the  nasal  surface,  and  the 
apex  extends  into  the  malar  process.  The  large  aperture  is  closed  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  the  uncinate  jDrocess  of  the  ethmoid,  the  palate 
and  inferior  turbinate  bones,  and  in  the  fresh  state  is  reduced  by  the 
mucous  membrane  to  a  small  orifice  through  which  it  communicates  with 
the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose.  Its  extent  inferiorly  generally  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  molar  teeth,  and  the  outer  alveoli  of  one  or  more  of 
these  form  prominences  in  its  floor. 

THE    PALATE    BONE. 

The  palate  bone  forms  the  back  part  of  the  hard  palate  and  the 
lateral  wall  of  the  nose  between  the  superior  maxiUary  bone  and  the 
internal  pterygoid  plate.  It  consists  of  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  plate 
united  at  a  right  angle,  and  of  three  processes,  viz.,  the  pyramidal 
jjrocess,  extending  outwards  and  backwards  from  the  junction  of  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  'plates,  and  the  orhital  and  sphenoidal  processes, 
surmounting  the  vertical  j)late. 

The  palate  bone  articulates  with  its  fellow,  and  with  the  superior 
maxillary,  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  vomer,  and  the  inferior  turbinate  bone. 

The  horizontal  or  palate  plate  presents  a  superior  surface,  concave  and 

smooth,  forming  the  back  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa  ;  and  an 

inferior  surface,  completing  the  vault  of  the  hard  palate  and  marked  near 

^_,^.„-its  posterior  border  by  a  transverse  ridge  to  which  some  tendinous  fibres 

t^'^^i^'^  o|v|lje  tensor  palati  muscle  are  attached.    The  anterior  border  articulates 

CjV         -with  "the  ]ialate  process  of  the  superior  maxilla ;  the  posterior  is  fi-ee, 

\  -^cbncaTe  and  sliarp,  giving  attachment  to  the  soft  palate,  and  produced 

Qj- Y  ^i  its  imier  end.  into  a  sharp  point,  which  with  that  of  the  other  side 
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forms  the  posterior  nasal  oy palaUne  spine;  internally  it  articulates  with 
its-  fellow  by  a  thick  serrated  border,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  nasal 
crest  of  the  superior  maxiUa,  and  also  supporting  the  vomer ;  externally, 
at  its  junction  with  the  vertical  plate  it  is  grooved  by  the  extremity  of 
the  posterior  palatine  canal. 

The  vertical 2)late  is  very  thin.  Its  internal  or  nasal  surface  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  corresponding  to  the  middle  and  inferior  meatuses  of  the 
nose,  by  a  nearly  horizontal  ridge,  inferior  turMnate  crest,  which  articulates 
with  the  inferior  tm-binate  bone,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  surface. 


E 


Y\<y.  41. — The  palate  bone  op  the  eight  side.  Fig.  41. 

(A.  T.)     S 

A,  from  the  outside  and  beMnd  ;  B,  from  the  inside. 

1,  upper  surface  of  the  palate  plate  ;  2,  its  posterior 
curved  border ;  3,  posterior  nasal  spine  ;  4,  the  rough 
stirface  of  adjacent  articulation  rising  superiorly  into  the 
nasal  crest ;  5,  5,  in  B,  vertical  plate  ;  6,  inferior  turbi- 
nate crest ;  7,  sphenoidal  process ;  8,  in  B,  orbital  process, 
showing  a  cellular  cavity  ;  8',  in  A ,  its  orbital  surface  ;  9, 
spheno-palatine  notch  ;  10,  11,  12,  pyramidal  process — 
10,  rough  surface  of  union  with  the  external  pterygoid 
plate,  11,  with  the  internal  plate,  and  12,  the  inter- 
mediate smooth  surface  ;  13,  13,  groove  of  the  posterior 
palatine  canah 

crossing  the  roots  of   the  two  processes,  is 

another  less  marked  ridge,  the  superior  turMnate 

or  etlimoiclal  crest,  which  articulates  with  the 

middle  turbinate  bone.    The  external  surface 

presents,   nearer   to    the  posterior  border,  a 

narrow  smooth  sm'face  wMch  forms  the  inner 

wall  of  the  pterygo-maxiUary  fissm'e,  and  leads 

down  to  a  deep  groove  forming  with  the  superior 

maxillary  bone  the  posterior  pictlatine  canal  for 

the  transmission  of  the  large  palatine  nerve 

and  vessels ;  in  front  of  the  groove  the  surface  is  applied  against  the 

superior  maxillary  bone,  and  overlaps  the  orifice  of  the  antrum  by  a  thin 

tongue-shaped  projection,  the  maxillary  process,  which  may  attain  a 

considerable  size  ;  behind  the  groove  it  articulates  inferiorly  with  the 

hinder  border  of  the  maxilla,  superiorly  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 

pterygoid  process. 

The  'pyrcmiidal  process  or  tulerosity  fits  into  the  cleft  between  the 
pterygoid  plates.  It  presents  posteriorly  a  triangular  surface  which  is 
smooth  and  grooved,  and  completes  the  pterygoid  fossa  ;  on  its  sides  it 
is  rough  for  articulation  with  the  borders  of  the  pterygoid  plates. 
Inferiorly,  close  to  its  connection  with  the  horizontal  plate,  are  the 
orifices  of  \hQ  posterior  and  external  small  palatine  canals  which  transmit 
the  smaller  palatine  nerves  ;  the  external  is  the  smaller  and  less  constant. 

The  orlital  process  surmounts  the  anterior  margin  of  the  vertical  plate. 
It  is  somewhat  pyramidal  in  shape,  and  has  five  surfaces,  two  of  which, 
the  superior  and  external,  are  free,  and  the  rest  articulated.  The 
superior  surface  forms  the  posterior  angle  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  the 
external  looks  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  the  anterior  articulates 
with  the  maxiUary,  the  internal  with  the  ethmoid,  and  the  posterior, 
which  is  small  and  only  exists  towards  the  extremity  of  the  process, 
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articulates  vdth  the  sphenoid.  The  process  is  generally  hollow,  and  the 
cavity  completes  one  of  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells,  or  it  may  open  behind 
into  the  sphenoidal  sinus. 

The  orbital  surface  is  frequently  found  enlarged  from  the  union  with  the 
palate  bone  of  a  portion  of  bone  ossifying  from  a  separate  centre,  usually  united 
with  the  ethmoid  or  sphenoid,  and  already  described  with  the  sphenoidal  spongy 
bone  (p.  43). 

The  sphenoidal  process  curves  upwards,  inwards,  and  backwards  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  vertical  plate.  Its  superior  or  external  surface 
is  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  base  of  the  internal 
pterygoid  plate,  and  is  grooved  for  the  completion  of  the  pterygo-palatine 
canal ;  its  internal  or  under  surface  looks  to  the  posterior  nares  ;  and  at 
its  base  a  third  surface  looks  forwards  and  outwards  into  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa.  Its  inner  extremity  is  in  contact  with  the  ala  of  the 
vomer. 

The  two  processes  are  separated  by  the  deep  spheno-palatme  notch, 
which  is  closed  above  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  and  thus  converted 
into  the  foramen  of  the  same  name.  It  leads  ft'om  the  spheno-maxiUary 
fossa  into  the  nasal  cavity,  and  transmits  the  internal  nerves  fi'om 
Meckel's  ganghon  and  the  nasal  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 


THE    VOMER. 


The  vomer  is  a  thin 
placed  vertically  between 
sphenoid,  ethmoid,  palate, 
septal  cartilage  of  the  nose, 


Fig.  42. 


mesial  bone,  n'regularly  quadrilateral,  and 
the  nasal  fossfe.  It  articulates  with  the 
and  superior  maxillary  bones,  and  with  the 


Fig.  42.— The  vomer.     (A.  T.)     | 

A,  fi-om  the  rigbt  side  ;  B,  from  above. 

1,  1,  the  alfe  on  each  side  of  the  holloiv 
which  receives  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  ; 

2,  anterior  border,  grooved  to  receive  the  septal 
cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  prolonged  at  x  into 
a  process  which  rests  upon  the  incisor  crest ; 

3,  posterior  border  ;  4,  inferior  border. 


The 
which 
upper 


The  surfaces  are  smooth  and  in  the  recent  state  covered 
by  mucous  membrane  :  each  is  traversed  by  a  faint  groove 
running  downwards  and  forwards,  and  conducting  the 
naso-palatine  nerve  and  vessels  to  the  anterior  palatine 
canal.  The  superior  border  is  by  far  the  thickest  part  of 
the  bone,  and  is  divided  into  two  spreading  alec,  which 
fit  under  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  receiving  the  rostrum 
into  the  groove  between  them ;  the  edge  of  each  ala 
meets  the  vaginal  process  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  sphe- 
noidal process  of  the  palate  bone.  The  anterior  border, 
sloping  downwards  and  forwards,  is  grooved  for  the  septal 
cartilage,  and  in  the  upper  half  is  united  by  anchylosis  on 
one  or  both  sides  with  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the 
ethmoid, 
anterior  extremity  of  the  vomer  forms  a  short  vertical  edge 
fits  in  behind  the  incisor  crest  of  the  maxillaries,  and  from  the 
end  of  which  a  process  projects  forwards  in  the  groove  of  the 
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crest,  while  from  its  loAver  end  a  point  projects  downwards  between  the 
incisor  foramina.  The  inferior  border  articulates  with  the  nasal  crest  of 
the  maxillary  and  palate  bones.  The  posterior  border,  thin,  smootli, 
and  unattached,  separates  the  posterior  nares. 


a?HE   MALAE   BONE. 

The  malar  bone  forms  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  cheek,  and 
separates  the  orbit  from  the  temporal  fossa.  It  is  quadrangular  in 
shape,  with  the  angles  directed  vertically  and  horizontally.  The  outer 
surface  is  convex  and  presents  the  orifice  of  the  malar  canal ;  the  inner 
surface  is  concave  and  looks  into  the  temporal  and  zygomatic  fossse. 
The  upper  angle, /ron  to/  iwocess,  is  the  most  prominent,  and  is  serrated 
at  the  extremity  for  articidation  with  the  external  angular  process  of 
the  frontal  bone.  The  border  behind  this,  temporal,  is  sigmoid  and 
continuous  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  zygoma.  The  posterior  angle, 
temporal  process,  is  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  extremity  of  the 
zygoma,  and  the  postero-inferior  border,  masseteric,  thick  and  rough, 
completes  the  lower  edge  of  the  zygomatic  arch.  The  antero-inferior 
border,  mctxillary,  together  with  a  rough  triangular  part  of  the  inner 
surface,  articulates  with  the  malar  process  of  the  superior  maxilla.  The 
remaining  border,  orbital,  is  strongly  excavated,  smooth  and  rounded, 
and  forms  a  great  part  of  the  orbital  margin ;  from  this  the  orbital 
j^rocess  projects  backwards  and  inwards,  a  triangular,  curved  plate, 
forming  the  fore  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit  and  articulating  by 


Fig.  43. — Eight  malar  bone.     (A.  T.)     § 

A,  from  the  outside  ;  B,  from  the  inside. 

1,  frontal  process  ;  2,  temporal  process ;  3,  anterior 
angle  ;  4,  inferior  angle  ;  from  1  to  2,  temporal  border ; 
from  1  to  3,  orbital  border  ;  from  1  to  8,  edge  of  articu- 
lation with  the  frontal  and  sphenoid  bones  ;  at  8,  tho 
notch  terminating  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  ;  from 
2  to  4,  the  masseteric  border  ;  between  8,  3,  and  4,  the 
triangular  seiTated  surface  for  articulation  with  the 
superior  maxillary  bone  ;  5,  placed  below  external  orifice 
of  malar  canal ;  6,  internal  surface  ;  7,  orbital  surface. 

its  sharp  edge  with  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid ;  between  the  sphenoidal  and  maxil- 
lary articulations  there  is  frequently  a  small 
free  margin  which  closes  the  anterior  extre- 
mity of  the  spheno-maxillary  fissm^e.  On 
the  orbital  surface  of  this  process  are  seen 
two  grooves  leading  to  small  canals,  the 
temjjoral,  opening  on  the  temporal  surface,  and  the  malar  leading  to 
i  the  facial  surface  of  the  bone ;  they  transmit  the  two  divisions  of  the 
I  temporo-malar  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve. 

Varieties.     The  malar  bone  is  sometimes  divided  by  a  hoiizontal  suture  into 
,   an  upper  larger  and  a  lower  smaller  part.    The  small  canals  are  subject  to  great 
I  variation ;  either  may  be  double,  or  one  may  fail  entirely.     In  the  numerous 
,   cases  in  which  the  malar  bone  does  not  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  spheno- 
maxillary fissure,  it  is  excluded  either  by  the  articulation  of  the  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  with,  the  superior  maxilla,  or  by  a  small  Wormian  bone. 
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BONES    OP    THE    HEAD. 


a?HE    NASAL    BONE. 

The  nasal  bones  form  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  They  are  thick  and 
narrow  above,  but  gradually  become  ■^ider  and  thinner  below.  The 
superior  border  of  each  is  serrated,  and  articulates  with  the  frontal 
bone ;  the  inferior  supports  the  lateral  nasal  cartilage ;  the  external 
border,  the  longest,  articulates  with  the  ascending  process  of  the  superior 

Fig.  44.  Fig.  44. — Eight  nasal  bone.     (A.  T. )     | 

A,  from  the  front  ;  B,  from  behind. 

1,  upper  or  frontal  border;  2,  internal  border  ;  3,  ex- 
ternal or  maxillary  border  ;  4,  lower  free  border  ;  in  B,  4 
is  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  groove  for  the  nasal 
nerve. 

maxillary  bone ;  and  the  internal  with  its 
fellow,  with  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  bone 
and  with  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  eth- 
moid. The  anterior  surface,  concave  from 
above  down  at  its  upper  part,  convex  in  the  rest  of  its  extent,  presents 
a  minute  vascular  foramen ;  the  posterior  or  nasal  surface  is  marked  by 
a  groove  for  the  passage  of  the  nasal  nerve. 


'<^  4 


THE    LACHRYMAL    BONE, 

The  lachrymal  bone,  or  os  unguis,  is  a  thin  scale  of  bone  placed  at 
the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  orbit.  It  articulates  superiorly  with 
the  frontal  bone,  posteriorly  with  the  orbital  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and 
anteriorly  with  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla. 

The  external  surface  is  di\4ded  by  a  vertical  ridge,  the  lachrymal 
crest,  into  two  parts :  the  anterior  is  grooved,  lachrymal  groove,  for  the 

Fig.  45. — Eight  lachrymal  bone,  from  the  outside.     (A.  T.)     | 

1,  upper  or  frontal  border  ;  2,  orbital  siirface  ;  3,  lachrymal  groove  ; 
4,  the  process  which  meets  the  inferior  turbinate  bone. 

lachrymal  sac,  and  this  part  is  prolonged  inferiorly 
beyond  the  orbit  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  process  which 
completes  the  canal  of  the  nasal  duct  on  the  inner  side 
and  articulates  with  the  inferior  tm'binate  bone ;  the 
posterior  part,  broader,  is  flat,  continuous  with  the  orbital  surface 
of  the  ethmoid,  and  is  produced  below  into  a  hook-like  projection, 
hamular  process,  which  curves  forwards  in  the  lachrymal  notch  of 
the  superior  maxilla  and  bounds  the  orifice  of  the  nasal  duct  on  the 
outer  side.  The  internal  surface  superiorly  completes  some  anterior 
ethmoidal  cells,  and  inferiorly  looks  into  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose. 


,THE    INFERIOR    TURBINATE    BONE. 

^  The  inferior  turbinate  or  spongy  bone,  maxillofurdinal,  is  a 
slender  lamina,  attached  by  the  upper  margin  along  the  lateral  wall  of 
the  nose,  and  projecting  into  the  nasal  cavity,  so  as  to  divide  the  middle 
from  the  inferior  meatus.  It  is  slightly  convoluted,  its  convexity 
looking  inwards,  and  its  lower  margin  is  free,  slightly  thickened  and 
rolled  upon  itself.    The  attached  margin  articulates  anteriorly  with  the 
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inferior  turbinate  crest  of  tlie  superior  maxillary  bone,  then  ascends 
abruptly  to  form  tbe  lachrymal  p'ocess  and  complete  the  lachrymal 
canal  and  articulate  T\-ith  the  lachrymal  bone ;  behind  this  it  is  folded 
doATUwards  in  the  maxillary  j^rocess,  forming  part  of  the  inner  wall  of 


Fig.  46. 


^ki^,'      A 


Fig.  46. — The  inferior  titrbinate   bone   op 

THE    EIGHT    SIDE.       (A.   T.)       | 

A,  from  the  outside  ;  B,  from  the  inside. 

1,  anterior  angle  ;  2,  posterior  angle  ;  1,  3,  2, 
inferior  free  border  ;  4,  internal  convex  surface  ; 
5,  ethmoidal  process  ;  6,  lachrymal  process ;  7, 
outer  concave  surface  ;  8,  maxillary  process. 

the  antrum  below  the  entrance  into 
that  cavity;  above  and  behind  this, 
it  presents  a  small  projection  which 
articulates  with  the  uncinate  process 
of  the  ethmoid,  ethmoidal  ^^rocess,  and 
posteriorly  it  is  attached  to  the  inferior 
turbinate  crest  of  the  palate  bone. 
The  posterior  extremity  is  elongated, 
sharp  and  pointed;  the  anterior  flat- 
tened and  obtuse, 

•  This  bone  is  marked  by  horizontal  grooves  and  canals  for  vessels  and 
nerves,  but  not,  as  the  turbinal  parts  of  the  ethmoid  are,  with  vertical 
gTOoves  for  the  olfactory  nerve. 


THE    INFEEIOE    MAXILIjART  BONE. 


The  lower  jaw,  inferior  maxilla,  mandible,  is  the  thickest  and 
strongest  bone  of  the  face,  and  moves  on  the  rest  of  the  skull  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  condyles  articulating  with  the  glenoid  fossEe  of  the  temporal 
bones.     It  has  the  shape  of  an  inverted  arch  bent  forwards  upon  itself. 


Fig.  47. — The  inferior  max- 
illary BONE,  FROil  THE 
RIGHT  SIDE    AND  ABOVE.       (A. 

T.)    4 

!  1,  hody ;  2,  symphysis ;  3, 
ramus  ;  4,  angle,  near  it  the 
oblique  ridges  marked  by  the 
attachment  of  the  masseter 
muscle  ;  5,  coronoid  process  ;  6, 
condyle ;  7,  placed  in  the  sig- 
moid notch,  points  to  the  front 
of  the  neck  ;  8,  mental  foramen  ; 
9,  external  oblique  line  ;  10,  in- 
ferior dental  foramen  and  mylo- 
hyoid groove  of  the  left  side. 
This  figure  represents  a  full  set 
of  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
middle  life.  (See  also  fig.  54 
for  view  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  lower  jaw.) 


Fig.  47. 


and  consists  of  a  middle  larger  horizontal  part — the  dody,  and  of  two 
rami  or  ascending  branches. 

The  body  is  marked  in  the  middle  line  by  a  vertical  ridge,  indicating 
the  place  of  union  of  the  originally  separate  lateral  parts,  and  thence 
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named  the  symphysis;  this  is  continued  below  into  the  triangular 
elevation,  mental  prominejice,  forming  the  chin,  a  feature  pecaliar  to 
the  human  skull.  The  sujDerior  or  alveolar  border  is  hollowed  out 
into  sockets  for  the  teeth.  The  inferior  border  or  hase  is  thick  and 
rounded,  and  projects  beyond  the  superior.  On  the  outer  surface,  on 
each  side  of  the  symphysis,  below  the  incisor  teeth,  is  a  shallow 
depression,  the  incisor  fossa,  and  more  externally  is  the  mental  foramen, 
placed  midway  between  the  upper  and  lower  borders  and  under  the 
interval  between  the  two  bicuspid  teeth ;  it  transmits  the  mental  nerve 
and  vessels.  Close  below  the  foramen  is  the  external  oblique  line, 
running  from  the  mental  prominence  upwards  and  backwards  to  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  ramus.  The  deep  surface  is  marked,  on  each 
fiide  of  the  symphysis,  along  the  inferior  margin,  by  an  oval  depression, 
indicating  the  anterior  attachment  of  the  digastric  muscle,  and  above 
this  by  two  pairs  of  prominent  tubercles,  mental  spines,  placed  close 
together,  giving  attachment,  the  upper  pair  to  the  genio-giossi,  and  the 
lower  to  the  genio-hyoid  muscles.  An  oblique  prominent  line,  the 
mplo-hyoid  ridge,  leading  from  beneath  the  mental  spines,  upwards 
and  backwards  to  the  ramus,  gives  attachment  to  the  mylo-hyoid 
muscle.  Above  this  line  is  a  smooth  depression  for  the  sublingual 
gland,  and  more  posteriorly  beneath  it  another  for  the  submaxillary 
giand. 

The  ramus  is  thinner  than  the  body  of  the  bone.  Its  posterior 
border  in  meeting  the  line  of  the  base  forms  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The 
external  surface  is  flat  and  uneven,  and  towards  the  angle  stronger 
ridges  mark  the  attachment  of  tendinous  bundles  of  the  masseter  muscle. 
The  internal  surface  presents  at  its  middle  the  inferior  dental  foramen, 
leading  into  the  dental  canal,  which  lodges  the  dental  nerve  and  vessels. 
Passing  down  from  the  sharp  internal  margin  of  this  foramen  is  the 
mylo-hyoid  groove  (occasionally  a  canal  for  a  short  space)  marking  the 
passage  of  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve  with  an  accompanying  artery  and  vein. 
Behind  this,  inside  the  angle,  is  a  marked  roughness  for  the  internal 
pterygoid  muscle. 

The  ramus  is  surmounted  by  two  projections,  the  condyle  and  the  coro- 
noid  process,  which  are  separated  by  a  deep  excavation,  the  sigmoid  notch. 
The  condyle  is  continued  upwards  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  ramus. 
It  is  supported  by  a  constricted  portion,  the  neclc,  which  presents  anteriorly 
a  depression,  into  which  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  is  inserted.  The 
condyle  is  a  transversely  elongated  convex  articular  process,  whose 
major  axis  is  directed  obliquely,  so  that  if  prolonged  it  would  meet 
with  that  of  its  fellow  near  the  anterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum. 
The  coronoid pirocess  is  continued  vertically  upwards  in  front,  fi'om  the 
■anterior  margin  of  the  ramus.  It  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  gives 
attachment  by  its  margin  and  inner  aspect  to  the  temporal  muscle.  At 
its  base,  in  front,  is  a  groove,  in  which  the  lower  parts  of  the  temporal 
and  buccinator  muscles  are  attached. 

The  angle  of  the  jaw  is  in  the  adult  usually  about  120° ;  in  infancy  it  is  as 
gi'eat  as  140°  or  more;  in  strongly  developed  jaws  it  may  be  diminished  to  110'^ 
or  less ;  and  in  old  and  toothless  jaws  it  is  increased.  These  changes  are  connected 
with  a  variety  of  circumstances,  among  which  may  be  noticed, — the  development 
of  the  temporary  and  permanent  teeth,  the  absorption  of  the  alveolar  arch  after 
the  loss  of  the  teeth  in  advanced  age,  the  elongation  of  the  face  and  upper  jaw 
towards  adult  life,  and  the  varying  state  of  development  of  the  masseter  muscles 
at  different  periods. 
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THE    HYOID    BONE. 

The  hyoid  bone,  or  os  Ujigim,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
and  maj  be  felt  between  the  chin  and  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is 
shaped  like  the  letter  u,  and  consists  of  a  body  and  two  pairs  of  cornua. 
It  is  suspended  from  the  tips  of  the  styloid  processes  of  the  temporal 
bones  by  a  pair  of  slender  bands,  the  stylo-kijoid  ligaments,  which  in  most 
animals  form  distinct  bones.  Though  belonging  rather  to  the  neck  than 
to  the  cranium  or  face,  it  may  be  suitably  considered  in  this  place. 

Fig.  48. — The  hyoid  bone,  from  before.     §  Fig.  48. 

1,  the  prominent  part  of  tlie  body  ;  2,  the  great  cornu  ; 
3,  the  small  cornii. 


The  lodij,  or  central  piece,  lasihyal,  is  com- 
pressed from  before  backwards,  and  lies  in  a 
plane  directed  downwards   and  forwards.     Its 

anterior  smface  is  convex,  and  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  vertical 
ridge,  on  each  side  of  which  are  dejiressions  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles.  Its  posterior  surface  is  concave,  and  is  directed  towards  the 
ejiiglottis. 

The  great  cornua,  ihyrohyah,  project  backwards  from  the  sides  of 
the  body ;  they  are  compressed  from  above  down  and  end  in  rounded 
extremities. 

The  small  cornua,  or  cornicula,  ceratohgals,  short  and  conical,  project 
upwards  and  backwards  ft'om  the  place  of  junction  of  the  body  with 
the  great  cornua,  and  give  attachment  at  their  extremities  to  the  stylo- 
hyoid ligaments.  They  are  commonly  in  part,  and  not  unfrequently 
entirely,  cartilaginous. 

Tlie  gi'eat  cornua  are  connected  to  the  body  by  synchondrosis,  and  after  middle 
life  by  bony  union ;  the  small  cornua  by  a  synovial  articulation  which  is  seldom 
anchylosed. 

THE    SKULL    AS    A    WHOLE. 

THE    SUTUEES. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  moveably  articulated 
with  the  temporal  bone,  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  closely  fitted  together 
by  more  or  less  uneven  edges  or  surfaces,  there  being  interposed  only  a 
small  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue,  continuous  with  the  periosteum  ;  and  to 
the  lines  of  articulation  the  name  suture  is  given.  At  the  base  of  the 
cranium,  however,  in  young  subjects,  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital 
is  connected  to  the  sphenoid,  and  the  jugular  process  to  the  petrous,  by 
a  thin  layer  of  cartilage  ;  the  articulation  is  therefore  synchondrosis, 
and  when  adult  age  is  reached  it  becomes  converted  into  bony  union. 

The  sutures  are  best  named  from  the  bones  between  which  they  lie,  as, 
occipito-parietal,  occipito-mastoid,  fi'onto-ethmoidal,  &c.  Those  around 
the  parietal  bones  are  the  longest  and  most  regular,  and  to  these  special 
names  have  been  applied ;  thus,  above,  between  the  two  parietal  bones 
is  the  sagittal  or  interparietal  suture ;  posteriorly  is  the  deeply  serrated 
lamhcloid  or  occipito-pcmetal  suture;  anteriorly  is  the  coronal  ox  fronto- 
fcirietal  suture,  most  markedly  serrated  in  the  middle  part  of  each  lateral 
half,  less  so  above  where  the  frontal  bone  overlaps  the  parietal,  and  quite 
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simple  at  the  lower  end  where  the  joarietal  overlaps  the  frontal ;  inferiorly 
is  the  teinporo-iJarietal  suture  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  sc/uamous  suture 
arched  in  form,  in  which  the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal  overlaps  the 
parietal,  and  i\\Q parieto-mastoid,  short  and  serrated  ;  while  at  the  antero- 
inferior angle  is  the  short  splwio-parielal  suture,  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  absent  only  in  rare  cases  when  the  frontal  and  temporal  bones 
come  into  contact. 

The  cranial  sutures  are  conYcniently  arranged  by  Turner  in  three  groups,  a 
median  longitniUnal,  a  lateral  longitudinal  and  a  vertical  traoiKverse.  The  first 
consists  of  the  sagittal  suture,  which  is  continued  in  the  infant,  and  frequently 
in  the  adult,  by  the  frontal  suture ;  in  the  lateral  longitudinal  are  included  on 
each  side,  the  fronto-nasal,  fronto-maxillary,  fronto-lachrj-mal,  fronto-ethmoidal, 
fronto-malar,  fronto-sphenoidal,  spheno-parietal,  squamous,  and  i^arieto-niastoid 
sutures ;  the  third  comprises  the  coronal  and  splieno-squamous,  the  lambdoid  and 
occipito-mastoid  sutures,  and  into  this  group  also  would  fall  the  transverse  articu- 
lations in  the  centre  of  the  base,  between  the  ethmoid,  sphenoid  and  occipital. 

After  adult  life  is  reached  the  bones  of  the  skull  evince  a  disposition  to  unite 
and  many  of  the  sutures  thereby  become  closed,  but  the  period  at  which  this 
commences,  as  also  the  order  in  which  it  proceeds,  are  sulDJect  to  great  variations 
and  afford  very  little  assistance  in  determining  the  precise  age  of  a  skull.  The 
process  commences  generally  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age ;  the  union 
takes  place  first  on  the  inner  surface,  and  frequently  the  large  sutures  are  quite 
obliterated  internally  whilst  they  are  perfectly  distinct  on  the  external  surface. 
The  earliest  points  to  close  are  commonly  the  part  of  the  sagittal  suture  between 
the  parietal  foramina,  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  coronal  suture ;  the  more  den- 
tated  parts  of  these  sutures  and  the  lambdoid  follow  later.  The  squamous  is 
very  late  in  closing,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  when  the  frontal  suture  fails  to 
unite  at  the  usual  time  it  may  remain  unchanged  even  to  very  advanced  age. 

V/ormian  bones.  Os.ta  trirpictra',  ossa  suturarum.  These  are  irregular  ossifi- 
cations, found  in  many  skulls,  interposed  between  the  cranial  bones ;  seldom  in 
the  face.  They  are  of  irregular  form,  Avith  margins  adapted  to  the  character  of 
the  sutures  in  which  they  are  situated ;  usually  of  small  size,  but  may  exceed  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Their  most  frequent  seat  is  in  the  occipito-parietal  suture, 
where  they  sometimes  occur  in  great  numbers,  more  or  less  symmetrically 
arranged :  in  some  cases  one  or  several  bones  of  considerable  size  occupy  the 
place  of  the  superior  part  of  the  occipital,  more  rarely  of  the  antero-superior 
angles  of  the  parietal  bones :  a  scale-like  ossification  is  often  seen  between  the 
antero-inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  and  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
{ejiijjteric  lone,  Flower).    They  are  much  less  frequent  in  the  other  sutures. 


EXTERNAL    SURFACE    OF    a?HE    SKULL.. 

The  external  surface  of  the  skull  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
superior,  inferior,  anterior,  and  lateral  regions. 

The  superior  region,  extending  from  the  supraorbital  ridges  in  front 
to  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone  behind,  and  bounded 
laterally  by  the  temporal  lines,  is  smooth  and  convex,  covered  only  by 
the  integument  and  by  the  muscular  fibres  and  aponeurosis  of  the 
occipito-frontalis  muscle.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  broader  in  the  parietal 
than  the  frontal  region,  flattened  in  front,  and  pi'ojecting  somewhat  in 
the  middle  behind.  There  is  also  a  slight  projection  from  the  general 
curve  at  each  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  eminences. 

The  anterior  region  of  the  skull,  below  the  forehead,  presents  the 
openings  of  the  orbits,  bounded  by  the  frontal,  malar,  and  superior 
maxillary  bones ;  and  between  the  orbits,  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  formed 
by  the  nasal  bones  and  ascending  processes  of  the  superior  maxillaries. 


EXTERIOR    OF    THE    SKULL.    THE    ORBITS. 
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Belo^  the  nasal  bones  is  the  anterior  nasal  a;perture,  of  an  inverted  heart 
shape :  its  thin  margin  gives  attachment  to  the  nasal  cartilages,  and 
projects  forwards  in  the  middle  line  below  as  the  anterior  nasal  spine. 
Below  the  nasal  aperture  are  the  incisor  fossae  of  the  upper  jaw ;  below 
the  orbits  are  the  canine  fossae ;  and  external  to  the  canine  fosste  are  the 
prominences  of  the  cheeks,  formed  by  the  anterior  inferior  parts  of  the 
malar  bones.  The  lower  jaw  completes  the  skeleton  of  the  face.  The 
foramina  in  this  region,  on  each  side,  are  the  supraorbital  foramen  or 
notch  in  the  superior  margin  of  the  orbit,  the  infraorbital  foramen  below 
the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit,  the  mental  foramen  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  the  small  malar  canal  of  the  malar  bone. 


Fig.    49. — Frottt  view   op 

MALE      SKULL      AT      ABOUT 
TWENTY  YEARS.    (A.  T.)   \ 

1,  frontal  eminence  ;  2, 
glabella,  between  the  super- 
ciliary ridges,  and  above  the 
transverse  suture  of  union 
with  the  nasal  and  superior 
maxUlary  bones  ;  3,  orbital 
arch  near  the  supraorbital 
notch  ;  4,  orbital  surface  of 
the  great  wing  of  the  sphe- 
noid, between  the  sjAenoidal 
and  the  spheno-maxillary 
fissures  ;  5,  anterior  nasal 
apertiu'e,  within  which  are 
seen  in  shadow  the  vomer 
and  the  turbinate  bones  ;  6, 
superior  maxillary  bone  at 
the  canine  fossa — above  the 
figure  is  the  infraorbital 
foramen  ;  7,  incisor  fossa  ; 
8,  malar  bone  ;  9,  symphy- 
sis of  lower  jaw ;  10,  men- 
tal foramen  ;  11,  vertex, 
near  the  coronal  suture  ;  12, 
temporal  fossa;  13,  zygoma; 
14,  mastoid  process ;  15, 
angle  of  the  jaw ;  16,  mental 
prominence.  In  this  skull 
there  are  fourteen  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  the  wisdom  teeth 
not  having  yet  appeared. 


The  orbits  are  pyramidal  fossae,  irregularly  quadrilateral,  with  their 
bases  directed  forwards  and  slightly  outwards,  their  inner  walls  being 
nearly  parallel,  and  their  outer  walls  diverging  so  as  to  be  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  roof  of  each  orbit  is  formed  by  the  orbital 
plate  of  the  frontal  and  the  small  wing  of  the  sphenoid ;  the  floor  by  the 
malar  and  superior  maxillary  bones,  and  by  the  small  orbital  surface  of 
the  palate  bone  at  the  back  part ;  the  inner  wall  by  the  nasal  process  of 
the  superior  maxilla,  the  lachrymal,  the  ethmoid  and  body  of  the  sphenoid ; 
and  the  outer  wall  by  the  orbital  surfaces  of  the  malar  bone  and  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid.  The  sphenoidal  fissure  (foramen  lacerum  orbitale) 
at  its  inner  extremity  occupies  the  apex  of  the  orbit,  while  its  outer  and 
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narrower  part  lies  between  the  roof  and  the  external  wall.  The  optic 
foramen  is  internal  and  snperior  to  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  In  the  angle 
between  the  external  wall  and  the  floor  is  the  spheno-maxillanj  fissure, 
bounded  by  the  sphenoid,  palate,  superior  maxillary,  and  malar  bones, 
and  leading  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  at  its  back  j^art,  and  the 
zygomatic  fossa  at  its  fore  part.  Passing  forwards  from  the  margin  of 
the  spheno-maxiUary  fissure  is  the  commencement  of  the  infraorbital 
canal,  grooving  the  posterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  On  the  inner 
wall  in  front  is  the  lachrymal  groove,  formed  by  the  superior  maxillary 
and  lachrymal  bones,  and  leading  into  the  nasal  duct;  farther  back, 
between  the  ethmoid  and  frontal  bones,  are  the  anterior  and  posterior 
internal  orbital  canals .-  on  the  roof  at  its  anterior  margin,  is  the  supra- 
orbital foramen  or  notch  ;  within  the  external  angular  process  is  the 
fossa  for  the  lachrymal  gland ;  and  in  the  outer  wall  are  the  temporal 
caual  of  the  malar  bone  and  one  or  two  other  minute  foramina. 


Fig.  50. 


Fig.  50. — Lateral  view  of  the  skull  kepresented  in  figure  49.    (A.  T.)    \ 

1,  frontal  bone;  2,  parietal  bone  at  the  upper  temporal  line;  x  x  ,  coronal  suture ;  3, 
on  the  occipital  bone  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lambdoid  suture,  near  its  meeting  with  the 
occipito-mastoid  and  parieto-mastoid  sutures  ;  3',  external  occipital  protuberance  ;  4, 
great  wing  of  sphenoid ;  5,  squamous  part  of  temporal ;  6,  the  same  at  the  root  of  the 
zygoma,  immediately  over  the  external  auditory  meatus  ;  7,  mastoid  portion  of  temporal, 
in  front  of  which  is  the  mastoid  process  ;  8,  left  condyle  of  the  occipital  bone  ;  9,  anterior 
nasalaperture  ;  10,  on  the  lachrymal  bone  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit ;  11,  malar  bone, 
near  its  junction  with  the  zygoma  ;  12,  superior  maxillary  bone  behind  the  canine  fossa  ; 
13,  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  14,  body  of  the  lower  jaw,  near  the  mental  foramen. 
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The  lateral  region  of  the  skull  presents  in  succession  from  behind 
forTvards  the  mastoid  process,  the  external  auditory  meatus,  the  glenoid 
fossa,  Tvith  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  zygomatic  arch,  formed  by 
the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  posterior  part  of  the 
malar,  and  internal  to  this  the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Above  the  zygomatic  arch  is  the  temporal  fossa,  below  is  the  zygomatic 
fossa,  the  two  being  separated  by  the  infratemporal  crest  on  the  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid.  The  temporal  fossa  is  occupied  by  the  temporal 
muscle,  and  the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal,  the  parietal,  frontal, 
sphenoid  and  malar  bones  take  part  in  its  formation. 


Fig.  51. 


?.  51. — Section  of  male  skull  of  middle  age,  in  two  planes,  one  passing 
vekticallt  through  the  left  orbit,  the  other  obliquely  from  behind  thk 
orbit,  backwards  and  outwards,  through  the  tympanum  and  mastoid  pro- 
CESS.      (A.   T.)      J 

1,  section  of  the  frontal  bone  in  tlie  roof  of  the  orbit ;  2,  left  nasal  bone  ;  3,  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  ;  4,  left  lachrymal  bone,  and  in  front  the  lachrymal 
groove ;  5,  placed  on  the  orbital  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  below  the  anterior  internal 
orbital  canal ;  6,  placed  on  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  between  the  optic  foramen  and 
the  posterior  internal  orbital  canal,  and  in  front  of  the  si^henoidal  fissure ;  7,  orbital 
plate  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  inside  the  infraorbital  groove  ;  8,  on  the  orbital 
plate  of  the  palate  bone,  in  front  of  and  above  the  spheno-palatine  foramen  and  spheno- 
maxillary fossa  ;  9,  upper  extremity  of  the  posterior  palatine  canal ;  10,  cranial  opening 
of  the  foramen  rotundum — its  anterior  opening  is  seen  in  the  spheno-maxiJlary  fossa  ;  11, 
section  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  outside  the  foramen  ovale,  and  in  the  fossa 
near  it  the  anterior  opening  of  the  Vidian  canal  ;  12,  placed  between  the  spinous  and 
oval  foramina  ;  13,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone,  near  the  apex.  In  front 
of  the  figure  is  seen  the  sigmoid  groove  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  below  the  figure 
and  externally  the  hiatus  Fallopii ;  14,  the  pituitary  fossa,  with  the  anterior  and  posterior 
clinoid  processes ;  15,  section  of  the  petrous  bone  above  the  labyi-inth  ;  two  of  the  semi- 
circular canals  are  opened  ;  immediately  below  is  the  tympanum.  The  inner  wall  is  seen 
with  the  promontory,  fenestra  ovalis  and  pyramid  in  shadow  ;  forwards  near  x ,  the 
tympanic  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  backwards,  below  16,  the  opening  into  the 
mastoid  cells ;  17,  left  styloid  process — that  of  the  right  side  is  seen  in  perspective  below 
the  skull,  close  by  the  occipital  condyle  ;  18,  tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxilla  ;  19,  below 
the  canine  fossa  ;  20,  nasal  notch  and  anterior  nasal  spine  ;  21,  inner  wall  of  the  antrum 
seen  by  the  removal  of  its  outer  wall  ;  above  the  figure  is  the  maxillary  process  of  the 
inferior  turbinate  bone,  and  over  that  an  irregular  fissure,  viz.,  the  opening  of  the 
antrum  into  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose. 
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The  temporal  fossa  is  bounded  above  by  the  temporal  crest  of  the  frontal  bone 
and  the  temporal  line  of  the  parietal.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Hyrtl  that 
the  latter  line  is  double,  and  the  two  lines  can  usually  be  traced  readily  enough 
on  the  side  of  the  skull.  The  inferior  line  turns  down  posteriorly  to  become 
contiauous  with  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygoma  on  the  temporal  bone,  it 
marks  the  limit  of  the  temporal  muscle,  and  is  the  boundary  of  the  temporal 
fossa;  the  upper  line,  a  variable  distance  above  this,  gives  attachment  to  the 
temporal  fascia,  and  is  the  line  of  division  between  the  ujjper  and  lateral 
surfaces  of  the  skull. 

The  ziigomatic  fossa  is  an  irregular  hollow  in  part  covered  by  the 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  its  wall  is  formed  internally  by  the  external 
l^terygoid  plate  ;  superiorly  by  the  lower  part  of  the  great  wing  of  the 
sjohenoid,  in  which  are  seen  the  foramen  ovale  and  foramen  s]3inosum, 
and  by  a  small  part  of  the  squamous  of  the  temporal ;  and  anteriorly  by 
the  zygomatic  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla,  presenting  the  orifices  of 
the  posterior  dental  canals.  Inferiorly  the  external  pterygoid  plate  comes 
nearly  into  contact  T\-ith  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  but  is  almost  always 
separated  from  it  by  a  thin  portion  of  the  pyramidal  process  of  the  palate 
bone  ;  superiorly,  it  is  divided  from  it  by  the  jjierf/go-maxillary  fissure,  a 
vertical  "slit  which  leads  above  into  the  spheno-maxiUary  fossa,  but  is 
closed  internally  by  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palate  bone.  At  the  upper 
part  of  the  zygomatic  fossa  the  horizontal  spheno-maxillary  fissure  leads 
into  the  orbit. 

The  siJheno-maxiUary  fossa  is  the  space  which  lies  in  the  angle  between 
the  ]3terygo-maxillary  and  the  sjjheno-maxillary  fissures.  It  is  bounded 
posteriorly  by  the  pterygoid  process  and  lower  part  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  anteriorly  by  the  superior 
maxillary  bone,  and  internally  by  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palate  bone. 
Into  this  narrow  space  five  foramina  open,  viz.,  on  the  posterior  wall,  the 
foramen  rotundum,  the  Vidian  canal,  and,  between  the  sphenoidal  pro- 
cess of  the  palate  bone  and  the  root  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  the 
pterygo-palatine  canal ;  on  the  inner  wall,  the  spheno-jDalatine  foramen 
formed  by  the  palate  bone  and  the  sphenoid,  and  opening  into  the  nasal 
cavity ;  and  inferiorly,  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  which  leads  down  to 
the  palate  between  the  palate  and  superior  maxillary  bones. 

The  external  base  of  the  skull,  excluding  the  lower  jaw,  is  divisible 
into  three  parts,  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  division  consists  of  the  palate  and  the  alveolar  arch.  It 
is  traversed  longitudinally  by  a  mesial  suture,  and  transversely  by  that 
between  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones.  Anteriorly,  in  the  middle  line, 
is  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  with  the  four  smaller  foramina  contained 
Avithin  it  ;  posteriorly,  on  each  side,  at  the  base  of  the  alveolar  arch,  is 
the  posterior  palatine  canal,  and  externally  and  posteriorly  to  that,  the 
posterior  and  external  small  palatine  canals.  The  palate  is  surrounded 
in  front  and  on  the  sides  by  the  alveolar  arch  bearing  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw. 

The  middle  division  extends  back  to  the  front  of  the  foramen  magnum. 
Its  central  portion  has  been  called  the  guttural  fossa.  In  the  middle 
line  is  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  in  front  of  that  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid,  covered  anteriorly  by  the  extremity  of  the  vomer. 
On  each  side,  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  reaches  as  far 
forwards  as  the  extremity  of  the  basilar  process  ;  and  between  the 
petrous  and  squamous  portions  is  the  back  part  of  the  great  wing  of  the 
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sphenoid  bone.  Between  this  division  of  the  base  of  the  skull  and  the 
palate  are  the  posterior  nares,  separated  by  the  vomer,  and  bounded 
above  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  below  by  the  horizontal  plates 
of  the  palate  bones,  and  laterally  by  the  internal  pteiygoid  plates.  On 
each  side  of  the  posterior  nares  is  the  pterygoid  fossa,  and  a  line  from 
the  external  pterygoid  plate  to  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid  forms  the 
division  between  this  region  and  the  zygomatic  fossa.  Immediately 
behind  or  internal  to  this  line  is  the  groove  for  the  cartilaginous  part  of 
the  Eustachian  tube,  formed  by  the  margins  of  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  and  the  petrous,  and  leading  to  the  osseous  part  of  the  tube  in 
the  temporal  bone.  Between  the  apex  of  the  petrous,  the  basilar  process 
and  the  sphenoid  is  the  foramen  lacerum  :  in  a  line  proceeding  back- 
wards and  outwards  from  this  are  the  free  surface  of  the  petrous,  the 
lower  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal,  the  vaginal  and  styloid  processes,  and 


Fig.  52. — External  base  Fig.  52. 

OF  THE  SKULL  SHOWX 
IN  FIGUKE  49.  (A.  T.)  i 

1,  palate  plate  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone  ; 
2,  palate  plate  of  the  palate 
bone  ;  3,  anterior  palatine 
canal  ;  4,  is  placed  outside 
the  posterior  palatine 
canal,  inside  the  tuberosity 
of  the  sujperior  maxilla, 
and  in  front  of  the  smaller 
posterior  palatine  canals  ; 

5,  inner  suiiace  of  the 
external  pterygoid  plate  ; 

6,  is  placed  within  the 
posterior  opening  of  the 
right  nasal  fossa  on  the 
internal  pterygoid  plate  ; 

7,  vomer  ;  x  ,  posterior 
opening  of  the  pterygo- 
palatine canal  in  front 
of  the  foramen  lacerum; 

8,  spheno-maxiEary  fis- 
sure leading  into  the 
orbit  ;  9,  foramen  spino- 
sum  ;  10,  foramen  ovale ; 
11,  placed  on  the  apex  of 
the  petrous  bone,  between 
the  foramen  lacerum  and 
the  inferior  opening  of  the 
carotid  canal ;  12,  jugular 
foramen  ;  13,  articular 
eminence  of  the  temporal 
bone  ;  14,  external  audi- 
tory meatus  ;  15,  glenoid 
fossa  in  front  of  the  fissure 
of  Grlaser ;  16,  tjrmpanic 
plate  or  posterior  part  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  close  to  the  styloid  process,  behind  which  is 
seen  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  ;  17,  mastoid  process,  and  to  its  inside  the  digastric  and 
occipital  grooves  ;  18,  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  in  front  the  mark  of  the 
still  incomplete  union  with  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone ;  19,  condyle  of  the  occipital 
bone ;  20,  is  placed  in  the  foramen  magnum,  and  points  to  the  inner  opening  of  the 
anterior  condylar  foramen ;  21,  posterior  condylar  foramen  ;  22,  jugular  process  of  the 
occipital  bone  ;  23,  external  occipital  crest  running  down  from  the  protuberance ;  24, 
superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone  ;  25,  26,  inferior  curved  line. 
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the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  ;  whilst  internal  to  these  are  the  jugular  and 
anterior  condylar  foramina. 

The  posterior  division  presents  on  each  side  of  the  foramen  magnum, 
from  within  outwards,  the  occipital  condyle,  the  rough  surface  for  the 
rectus  capitis  lateralis  muscle,  the  occipital  groove  of  the  temporal  bone, 
the  digastric  fossa,  and  the  mastoid  process.  Behind  the  foramen  mag- 
num is  the  tabular  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  with  its  ridges  and 
muscular  impressions. 


THE    INTEEIOR   OF    THE    CRANIUM. 

The  walls  of  the  cranium  consist  of  two  layers  of  compact  bohy  sub- 
stance, the  outer  and  inner  tables,  and  an  intervening  cancellated 
substance,  called  diploe.  The  inner  or  vitreous  table,  has  a  smooth, 
close-grained,  shining  appearance,  is  hard  and  brittle,  and  presents 
irregular  digitate  impressions  corresponding  to  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain.  The  thinnest  portions  of  the  cranial  wall  are  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  and  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone,  in  both 

Fig.  53.  Fig.     53.  —  Internal 

BASE    OF    THE    SKULL, 

(A.  T.)    J 

1,  anterior  fossa  and 
roof  of  the  orbit,  as 
formed  by  the  frontal 
bone  ;  between  2  and  3, 
the  foramen  caecum, 
crista  galli  and  cribri- 
form plate  of  ethmoid  ; 
3,  etlimoidal  spine  of  the 
sphenoid  ;  4,  lesser  wing 
of  sphenoid  terminating 
posteriorly  in  the  ante- 
rior clinoid  process,  in- 
side which  is  the  optic 
foramen ;  5,  i^laced  in 
the  pitiiitary  fossa,  be- 
hind the  olivary  emi- 
nence and  transverse 
gi-oove  of  the  optic  com- 
missure ;  6,  dorsum 
sellfe,  terminating  in  the 
posterior  clinoid  pro- 
cesses ;  7,  foramen  rotun- 
dum,  in  front  of  which, 
but  not  seen  in  the 
figure,  is  the  sphenoidal 
fissure ;  8, foramen  ovale; 

9,  foramen    spinosum  ; 

10,  on  the  petrous  bone, 
near  its  apex,  and  to  the 
inside  of  the  hollow  occu- 
pied   by   the    (rasserian 

ganglion  ;  in  front  of  this  is  the  foramen  lacemm  ;  il,  in  front  of  the  eminence  of  the 
superior  semicircular  canal,  and  behind  the  hiatus  Fallopii  ;  12,  upper  border  of  the 
petrous,  marked  by  the  superior  petrosal  groove  ;  13,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous 
— to  the  inside,  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  behind,  the  scale  of  bone  covering  the 
aqueduct  of  the  vestibule  ;  14,  basilar  groove  ;  15,  anterior  condylar  foramen  ;  16,  jugular 
foramen  ;  17,  groove  of  the  lateral  sinus  ;  18,  internal  occipital  protuberance,  and  run- 
ning down  from  it  the  internal  occipital  crest  ;  between  17  and  18,  the  upper  part  of  the 
groove  cf  the  lateral  sinus,  between  17  and  16,  the  lower  part ;  19,  cerebellar  fossa. 
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of  which  the  diploe  is  entirely  absent ;  the  bone  is  also  thin  and  com- 
pact in  the  middle  part  of  the  inferior  occipital  fossae,  and  in  the  squama 
and  glenoid  fossa  of  the  temporal. 

The  upper  part  of  the  cranial  cavity  consists  of  a  single  vaulted  dome 
formed  by  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital  bones.  It  is  marked  by 
the  superior  longitudinal  groove,  by  shallo-w  cerebral  impressions,  by 
small  ramified  meningeal  grooves,  and  by  Pacchionian  fossae  of  varying 
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Fig.  54. — Sagittal  section  of  the  adult  skull  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle 

LINE.     (A.  T.)     I 

1,  nasal  bone ;  2,  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  with  olfactory  foramina  and 
grooves  at  its  upper  part ;  3,  vomer  ;  4,  right  superior  maxillary  hone,  forming  part  of  the 
■wall  of  the  right  nasal  fossa  ;  below  this,  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  right  inferior  tur- 
binate bone  overhanging  x  ,  which  is  the  right  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose  ;  5,  crista  galli ; 
6,  inner  surface  of  the  frontal  bone  ;  7,  of  the  parietal  bone  ;  8,  squamous  part  of  the 
temporal ;  9,  on  the  occipital  bone  below  the  internal  occipital  protuberance  ;  10,  external 
occipital  protuberance  ;  11,  on  the  condylar  process  below  the  anterior  condylar  foramen  ; 
12,  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  below  the  internal  auditoiy  meatus  ;  between  9 
and  12,  the  groove  of  the  right  lateral  sinus  ;  13,  placed  above  the  sella  turcica;  14,  left 
frontal  sinus  ;  15,  left  sphenoidal  sinus,  the  figure  being  placed  on  the  sphenoidal  septum  ; 
16,  hard  palate  and  alveolar  arch — the  figure  is  placed  near  the  lower  oisening  of  the  pos- 
terior palatine  canal,  and  the  grooves  which  extend  forwards  from  it  ;  17,  antei'ior  nasal 
spine  ;  18,  section  of  the  left  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  near  the  place  to  which  the  line 
points,  the  section  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal ;  19,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw, below  the  sigmoid  notch,  and  above  the  inferior  dental  foramen  ;  20,  inner 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  jaw  on  the  mylo-byoid  ridge  ;  21,  surface  of  section  of  the  lower 
jaw  to  the  left  of  the  symphysis  ;  behind  the  symphysis,  and  between  21  and  22,  the  mental 
spines  ;  23,  mylo-hyoid  groove. 

VOL.  I.  f 
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depth.  The  lower  part  or  mternal  lase  of  the  skull  is  divided  into 
three  fossae,  named  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  fossa,  formed  by  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone, 
the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  the  small  wings  and  part  of  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid,  supports  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  brain.  It  is 
convex  laterally  over  the  orbits,  but  sinks  into  a  hollow  over  the  cribri- 
form plate  of  the  ethmoid,  in  the  middle  line  of  which  the  crista  galli 
stands  up,  separating  the  deep  olfactory  grooves  for  the  reception  of  the 
olfactory  bulbs.  In  front  of  the  crista  galli  is  the  foramen  ca3cum,  on 
each  side  are  the  numerous  apertures  of  the  cribriform  plate,  the  inner 
openings  of  the  internal  orbital  canals  and  the  foramen  by  which  the 
nasal  nerve  passes  into  the  nose. 

The  middle  fossa,  on  a  lower  level  than  the  anterior,  presents  a  mesial 
and  two  lateral  parts.  The  mesial  part  is  small,  being  formed  by  the 
olivary  eminence  and  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  limited  be- 
hind by  the  dorsum  seU^e.  The  lateral  part  on  each  side,  formed  by  the 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  the  squamous  part,  and  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal,  lodges  the  temporal  lobe  of  the  brain. 
The  foramina  of  the  middle  fossa  are  the  optic  foramen,  sphenoidal 
fissure,  forauien  rotundum,  foramen  ovale,  foramen  spinosum,  foramen 
lacerum  and  hiatus  Fallopii. 

The  foramen  lacerum  (medium)  is  an  irregular  aperture  between  the  apex  of 
the  petrous  and  the  body  and  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  and  in  the  recent 
state  is  closed  below  by  a  mass  of  fibrous  tissue  ;  the  carotid  canal  opens  on  its 
external  wall,  the  Vidian  canal  anteriorly.  The  lingula  projecting  backwards 
from  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  effects  a  pai-tial,  sometimes  a  complete  sub- 
division of  the  space  ;  by  the  inner  part  the  carotid  artery  enters  the  cranial 
cavity,  and  through  the  external  the  large  superficial  petrosal  nerve,  coming  from 
the  Vidian,  reaches  the  hiatus  Fallopii. 

The  posterior  fossa,  deeper  and  larger  than  the  others,  extends  back 
to  the  occipital  protuberance,  and  lodges  the  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata  and  pons.  The  occipital  bone,  the  petrous  and  mastoid 
portions  of  the  temporal,  the  postero-inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  and 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid  take  part  in  its  formation.  On  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  petrous,  which  limits  this  fossa  anteriorly  on  each  side,  is 
■the  internal  auditory  meatus;  lower  down  is  the  jugular  foramen; 
between  that  and  the  foramen  magnum  is  the  anterior  condylar  foramen. 

The  jugular  foramen  (foramen  lacerum  posterius)  is  formed  by  the  jugular 
■  notches  of  the  petrous  and  occipital  bones  ;  somewhat  pyrif  orm  in  shape,  two  more 
■or  less  marked  constrictions  indicate  a  division  into  three  comiaartments  ;  most 
:  externally  and  posteriorly  is  a  large  rounded  part  occupied  by  the  lateral  sinus  ; 
the  middle  part,  con-esponding  to  a  distinct  notch  in  the  lower  border  of  the 
petrous,  transmits  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  nerves,  and  the  most  anterior 
and  internal,  sometimes  completely  separated  by  a  spiculum  of  bone,  gives 
2Dassage  to  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus. 

Grooves  for  Bloodvessels. — The  groove  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  commences  at  the  foramen  spinosum,  and  ramifies  principally  on 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  boue  and  on  the  parietal.  The 
groove  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  lies  on  the  side  of  the  body  of  the 
Bphenoid,  and  terminates  inside  tlie  anterior  clinoid  process.  The  groove 
of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  commencing  at  the  frontal  crest, 
passes  backwards  in  the  middle  line  of  the  roof  of  the  skull,  and 
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terminates  at  the  internal  occipital  protuberance.  From  that  point  the 
grooves  of  the  lateral  sinuses  pass  outwards  on  the  occipital  bone,  cross 
the  posterior  inferior  angles  of  the  parietal  bones,  descend  on  the  mastoid 
j)ortions  of  the  temporal  bones,  run  inwards  again  on  the  occipital,  and 
tmTL  forwards  to  terminate  at  the  jugular  foramen.  The  groove  of  the 
inferior  petrosal  sinus  lies  between  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  and  the  basilar  process  ;  that  of  the  superior  petrosal  sinus  extends 
dong  the  superior  edge  of  the  petrous  portion. 

THE    NASAL    CAVITniS    AND    COMMUNICATING    AIR    SINUSES. 

The  nasal  cavities,  or  fossas,  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  a  median 
vertical  septum.  They  open  in  front  by  the  anterior  nasal  aperture  and 
hehind  by  the  posterior  nares  already  described,  and  communicate  with 
the  sinuses  of  the  frontal,  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  and  superior  maxillary 
bones.  Their  vertical  extent,  as  well  as  that  from  before  backwards,  is 
considerable,  but  then"  transverse  width  is  very  limited,  especially  in  the 
upper  part. 

The  internal  ivall,  or  septum  nasi,  is  formed  by  the  central  plate  of 
the  ethmoid,  the  vomer,  the  nasal  spine  of  the  fr'ontal,  the  rostrum  of 
the  sphenoid,  and  the  crests  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones.  It 
presents  a  great  angular  deficiency  in  front,  which  in  the  recent  state  is 
filled  up  by  the  septal  cartilage.  In  most  cases  it  deviates  somewhat 
from  the  piiddle  line  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  roof  is  horizontal  in  its  middle  part,  but  sloped  downwards  be- 
fore and  behind.  The  middle  part  is  formed  by  the  cribriform  plate  of 
the  ethmoid,  the  fore  part  by  the  fr'ontal  and  nasal  bones,  and  the  back 
part  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  the  ala  of  the  vomer  and  the 
sphenoidal  process  of  the  palate  bone.  It  presents  the  apertures  of  the 
cribriform  plate  and  the  orifice  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus. 

The/?oor,  formed  by  the  palate  plates  of  the  maxillary  and  palate 
bones,  is  smooth,  and  concave  from  side  to  side.  Towards  its  anterior 
extremity  is  the  orifice  of  the  incisor  foramen. 

The  external  luall  is  the  most  extensive.     The  bones  which  take  part 
in  its  fonnation  are  the  nasal,  superior  maxillary,  lachrymal,  ethmoid, 
inferior  spongy,  and  palate  bones,  and  the  internal  pterygoid  plates. 
The  superior  and  inferior  turbinate  processes  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and 
I  the  inferior  spongy  bone  projecting  inwards,  overhang  the  three  hollows 
I  called  meatuses.     The  superior  meatus,  very  short,  is  placed  between  the 
'  superior   and  inferior  turbinate  parts  of  the  ethmoid ;    into  it   open 
anteriorly  the  posterior  ethmoidal   cells,  and  posteriorly  the  spheno- 
palatine foramen.     The  middle  meatus,  the  space  between  the  inferior 
'  turbinate  part  of  the  ethmoid  and  the  inferior  spongy  bone,  communi- 
'  cates  at  its  fore  part  by  means  of  the  infundibulum,  with  the  anterior 
I  ethmoidal  cells  and  the  frontal  sinus,  while  in  its  middle  is  the  opening 
!  of  the  maxiUary  sinus.     The  inferior  meatus,  longer  than  the  others, 
'  lies  between  the  inferior  spongy  bone  and  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity, 
and  in  its  fore  part  is  the  orifice  of  the  nasal  duct. 

The  air  sinuses  are  hollows  within  the  ethmoid,  frontal,  sphenoid, 
and  maxillary  bones,  which  communicate  with  the  nasal  cavities  by 
narrow  orifices.  With  the  exception  of  the  maxillary  sinus  these 
cavities  are  absent  in  early  youth.  The  maxillary  sinus  begins  to  be 
formed  about  the  fourth  month  of  foetal  life  ;  the  frontal,  ethmoidal  and 
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sphenoidal  first  appear  during  childhood,  but  remain  of  small  size  up 
to  the  time  of  puberty,  when  they  undergo  a  great  enlargement.  In 
advanced  life  they  all  increase  in  size  by  absorption  of  the  cancellated 

Fig.  55.  Fig.  55. — Sagittal    section   op 

A  PART  OF  THE  SKULL,  SHQ-W- 
ING  THE  OUTER  WALL  OF  THE 
LEFT  KASAL  FOSSA,  &C.   (A.T.)   ^ 

1,  nasal  bone  ;  2,  nasal  process 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  ; 
3,  vertical  plate  of  the  palate 
bone  ;  4,  superior  turbinate  bone 
— below  it  the  superior  meatus, 
behind  it  the  opening  into  the 
left  sphenoidal  sinus ;  5,  the 
middle  turbinate  bone — below  it 
the  middle  meatus,  into  which, 
opens  the  maxillary  sinus  ;  supe- 
riorly and  anteriorly,  is  the  open- 
ing of  the  infundibulum ;  behind 
it,  and  above  3,  the  sj^heno- 
palatine  foramen  ;  6,  inferiot 
turbinate  bone  —  below  it  the 
infei-ior  meatus  x  x  ;  below 
these  marks  the  section  of  the 
palate  plates  of  the  left  palate 
and  superior  maxillary  bones ;  7,  left  frontal  sinus  ;  8,  left  sphenoidal  sinus ;  9,  left  optic 
foramen  in  the  root  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  and  anterior  clinoid  process  ;  10, 
dorsum  sellfe  divided  ;  and  between  9  and  10,  the  sella  turcica  ;  11,  posterior  surface  of 
the  petrous,  close  to  the  internal  auditory  meatus  ;  12,  basilar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone,  close  to  the  jugular  foramen ;  13,  below  the  anterior  condylar  foramen  ;  14,  left  styloid 
process  ;  15,  external,  and  16,  internal  pterygoid  plates  ;  17,  posterior  palatine  canal. 

tissue  in  their  vicinity.  The  ethmoidal  sinuses  consist  of  several  irregular 
spaces  occupying  the  lateral  masses  of  the  ethmoid,  and  completed  by 
the  frontal,  sphenoid,  lachrymal,  inferior  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 
The  anterior,  the  larger  and  more  numerous,  open  into  the  middle,  the 
posterior  into  the  superior  meatus.  The  frontal  sinuses  are  placed 
between  the  outer  and  inner  tables  of  the  frontal  bone  over  the  root  of 
the  nose.  They  extend  outwards  from  behind  the  glabella  to  a  variable 
distance  over  the  orbit,  being  separated  fi-om  each  other  by  a  thin  bony 
septum.  They  open  into  the  middle  meatuses  of  the  nose  through  the 
infundibula.  The  sjjJienoiclal  sinuses  occupy  the  body  of  the  sphenoid, 
being  formed  in  connection  with  the  sphenoidal  spongy  bones.  They 
are  separated  by  a  median  septum,  and  open  on  the  roof  of  the  nose 
above  the  superior  meatus.  The  maxillary  sinus  has  been  described  in 
connection  with  the  superior  maxillary  bone ;  it  opens  by  a  small  apertm'e 
into  the  middle  meatus. 

OSSIFICATION  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  HEAD. 
The  ossification  of  the  bones  of  the  base  of  the  craniiim  takes  place  for  the 
most  part  in  cartilage,  and  in  each  case  proceeds  from  several  centres  which 
represent  distinct  bones  in  the  lower  vertebrate  types  ;  the  bones  of  the  roof  are 
simpler  in  their  development  and  originate  in  membrane ;  those  of  the  face 
are  also  deposited  in  membrane,  with  the  exception  of  the  inferior  tm.-binate  bone 
and  a  small  part  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  the  expanded  tabular  bones  the  ossification 
spreads  outwards  from  the  centres,  and  the  marginal  portions,  in  the  earlier  stages, 
present  more  or  less  the  form  of  radiated  fibres  or  spicula.  At  birth  the  sutural 
edges,  and  especially  the  angles,  are  incomplete,  the  bones  being  united  and 
the  interspaces  filled  up  by  fibrous  tissue.    The  diploe  and  siauses  are  at  first 
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absent,  some  of  tlie  latter  arising-  early  in  life,  and  others  being  formed  at  a 
comparatively  late  but  variable  period. 

The  ocoipital  bone  at  birth  consists  of  four  separate  pieces — a  basilar,  a  tabular, 
and  two  condylar  parts,  united  by  intervening  cartilage.  The  lines  of  junction 
of  the  basilar  and  condylar  parts  pass  through  the  condyles  near  their  anterior 
extremities ;  those  of  the  condylar  and  tabular  parts  extend  outwards  from  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum.  The  basilar  (basioccipital)  and  con- 
Pig.  56.— Ossification  of  the  ^^' 
OGGisiTAh  BONE  (R.  Quaiu). 

A,  in  a  foetus  of  10  weeks 
(from  Meckel) ;  a,  tabular  part ; 
1  &  2,  lower  and  upper  pairs 
o£  centres ;  6,  lower  part  or 
basilar  and  condylar  portions  : 
ossific  centres  are  seen  in  the 
condylar  portions. 

B,  occipital  bone  at  birth  ;  a, 
tabular  part,  in  which  the  four 
centres  have  become  united  into 
one,  leaving  iissures  between 
them  ;  b,  b,  condylar  portions  ; 
c,  basilar  portion. 

dylar  parts  (esoccipitals)  arise  each  from  one  osseous  nucleus,  which  appears  in 
the  seventh  or  eighth  week.*  In  the  tabular  part  there  appear,  a  few  days  earlier, 
usually  four  nuclei,  an  upper  and  a  lower  pair ;  these  speedily  unite,  but  leave 
fissures  running  in  from  the  upper  and  lateral  angles,  which  remain  for  some  time 
after  birth.  The  upper  pair  of  these  differ  from  the  other  centres  of  this  bone  in 
being  deposited  in  membrane,  and  whilst  the  lower  portion  of  the  tabular  part 
is  the  proper  supraoccipital  element,  the  upper  represents  the  interparietal  bone 
of  many  animals  ;  it  occasionally  happens  that  this  remains  distinct  in  the 
human  skull,  the  upper  part  of  the  occipital  squama  being  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a  suture  running  transversely  from  one  lateral  angle  to  the  other,  and  by 
no  means  unfrequently  a  partial  division  exists,  by  persistence  of  the  lateral 
fissures,  which  may  even  simulate  fracture.  The  osseous  union  of  the  supra-  and 
exoccipitals,  beginning  in  the  second  or  third,  is  completed  in  the  fourth  year ; 
that  of  the  basi-  and  exoccipitals,  beginning  in  the  third  or  foiurth,  is  completed 
in  the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  The  basioccipital  iz  united  to  the  basisphenoid  by 
intervening  cartilage  up  to  about  the  twentieth  year,  after  which  ossific  union 
begins  and  is  completed  in  one  or  two  years. 

The  parietal  bone  is  ossified  from  a  jrjo.^  57^ 

single  nucleus,  which  appears  in  the 
situation  of  the  parietal  eminence  about 
the  seventh  week.    The  eminence  is  very 

Fig.  57. — ^Feontal  bone  op  a  fcetus  shoktlt 
BEFORE  BIRTH  (R.  Quain). 

a  k  h  indicate  the  two  portions  of  the 
bone,  in  each  of  which  the  radiation  of  bony 
spicula  from  the  frontal  eminence  is  seen. 

conspicuous  in  the  young  bone,  and  gives 
a  marked  character  to  the  form  of  the 
skull  for  a  number  of  years  in  early  life. 
The  frontal  bone  is  ossified  from  two 
nuclei  which  appear  one  on  each  side  above  the  orbital  arch,  about  the  seventh 
week.    At  bh-th  the  bone  consists  of  two  separate  lateral  portions,  which  meet  in 

In  the  descriptions  of  the  mode  of  ossification  of  the  bones,  weeks  and  months  refer 
always  to  periods  of  foetal  hfe. 
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a  vertical  median  suture  during-  the  fii'st  year.  This  frontal  suture  usually  be- 
comes obliterated  by  osseous  union  taking  place  from  below  upwards,  during  the 
second  year,  though  not  unfrequently  it  persists  throughout  life.  The  frontal 
sinuses  appear  about  the  second  year,  and  continue  to  increase  in  size  up  to  old  age. 
The  Fontanelles.  These  are  membranous  intervals  between  the  incomplete 
anp-les  of  the  parietal  and  neighbouring  bones,  in  some  of  which  movements  of 
the  soft  wall  of  the  cranium  may  be  observed  in  connection  with  variations  in 
the  state  of  the  cii-culation  and  respnation.   They  are  six  in  number,  two  median, 

Fig.  58.  Fig.  58. — Skull  of  a  child  at  bieth,  seen  feosi 

ABOVE  (from  Leishman).     \ 

a,  anterior  fontanelle  ;  p,  posterior  fontanelle ; 
h,  b,  parietal  eminences  ;  for  the  lateral  fontanelles, 
see  fig.  65,  p.  79. 

anterior  and  posterior,  and  four  lateral.  The 
anterior  fontanelle,  situated  between  the  an- 
tero-superior  angles  of  the  parietal  bones  and 
the  superior  angles  of  the  ununited  halves  of 
the  frontal  bone,  is  quadrangular  in  form,  and 
remains  open  for  some  time  after  birth.  The 
posterior  fontanelle,  situated  between  the  pos- 
tero-superior  angles  of  the  parietal  bones  and 
the  superior  angle  of  the  occipital  bone,  is  triangular  in  shape.  It  is  filled  up 
before  birth,  but  the  edges  of  the  bones,  being  united  by  membrane  only,  are 
still  freely  movable  upon  each  other.  The  lateral  fontanelles,  small  and  of 
irregular  form,  are  situated  at  the  inferior  angles  of  the  parietal  bones.  The 
fontanelles  are  gradually  filled  up  by  the  extension  of  ossification  into  the 
membrane  which  occupies  them,  thus  completing  the  angles  of  the  bones  and 
forming  the  sutures.  The  closure,  especially  of  the  posterior  and  lateral,  is  often 
assisted  by  the  development  of  Wormian  bones  in  these  situations.  All  traces  of 
these  unossified  spaces  disappear  before  the  age  of  four  years. 

The  temporal  bone  in  the  later  stages  of  fo3tal  life  consists  of  three  principal 
pieces,  the  squamo-zygomatic,  petro-mastoid,  and  tympanic.  The  sqvamo-zygomntie 
is  ossified  in  membrane  from  a  single  nucleus,  which  appears  in  the  lower  pai-t  of 


Fig.  59. 
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Fig.  59. — Separate  parts  of  the  temporal  bone 

OF   A   CHILD    AT    BIRTH  (R.   Quain). 

a,  squamo-zygomatic  ;  h,  tympanic,  forming  an 
imperfect  ring,  open  superiorly  ;  c,  petro-mastoid, 
c  being  placed  on  the  mastoid  jjart. 

the  squamosal  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  week. 
From  this  point  ossification  extends  upwards  into 
the  squamosal,  and  outwards  into  the  zj'goma. 
During  the  third  month  an  osseous  nucleus 
appears  in  the  lower  part  of  the  external  mem- 
branous wall  of  the  tymiianum,  and  extends 
upwards  forming  the  tynqjatiic  ring,  an  imper- 
fect cii'cle,  open  superiorly,  and  which  encloses 
the  tympanic  membrane.  Before  birth  the  ex- 
tremities of  this  ring  become  ujiited  with  the 
squamo-zygomatic. 
Petro-mastoid  or  periottc.  The  ossification  of  this  part  of  the  temporal  bone 
does  not  begin  so  soon  as  that  of  the  other  parts.  It  is  only  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifth  month  and  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  that  the  bony  parts  of  the  internal 
ear  begin  to  appear  in  the  cartilage  which  precedes  them.  The  osseous  deposit 
takes  place  at  many  points,  the  chief  of  which  are  situated  in  the  wall  of  the 
labyrinth  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  cochlea  and  semicircular 
canals,  and  the  different  nuclei  soon  unite.  According  to  Huxley  the  principal 
ossific  centres  come  to  be  disposed  so  as  to  form  thi-ee  portions,  to  which  he  has 
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given  the  foUoAving-  names,  viz. :  1,  Prootic,  including  most  of  tlie  labyrinth  and 
upper  part  of  the  petrous,  together  with  part  of  the  mastoid  ;  2,  Oinstliot'ic,  com- 
prehending mainly  the  lower  part  of  the  petrous,  with  the  fenestra  rotunda  and 
half  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  ;  and  3,  Epiotlc,  corresponding  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  mastoid.  More  recently  the  mode  of  ossification  of  the  periotic  in  man  has 
been  studied  by  A.  J.  Vrolik,  who  describes  the  petrous  as  being  developed  from 
four  centres,  which  are  placed  around  the  labyrinth,  and  have  coalesced  by  the 
end  of  the  sixth  month,  while  the  mastoid  part  is  fonned  from  two  independent 
nuclei,  which  unite  with  the  petrous  before  the  time  of  birth  (Niederl.  Arch.  f. 
Zoologie,  i.  291). 

At  birth  the  petro-mastoid  is  separated  from  the  squamosal  by  a  thin  plate  of 
intervening  cartilage,  bony  union  taking  place  during  the  fh-st  year  ;  the  mastoid 
portion  also  is  quite  flat,  the  glenoid  fossa  shallow,  the  ai-ticular  eminence  scarcely 
to  be  seen,  and  the  tympanic  ring  and  membrane  are  even  with  the  outer  siu-face 
of  the  bone.  After  birth  the  external  auditory  meatus  is  gradually  formed  by  the 
outgi-owth  of  the  united  squamous  and  petro-mastoid  portions  above  and  behind, 
and  of  the  tympanic  plate  in  front  and  below  ;  the  latter  is  developed  from  the 
outer  margin  of  the  slender  tympanic  ring,  commencing  in  the  form  of  two  small 
tubercles  at  the  fore  and  hinder  parts  respectively  ;  these  increase  in  size  and 
meet  in  the  floor  of  the  meatus,  enclosing  a  foramen  which  is  gradually  closed. 
The  foramen  is  completed  as  a  rule  in  the  second  year,  and  is  seldom  obliterated 
before  five  years  of  age.  The  part  of  the  wall  of  the  meatus  which  was  occupied 
by  the  foramen  is  commonly  thin,  and  frequently  a  small  aperture  persists  through 
nfe.  On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  at  birth  is  a  considerable  depression 
extending  into  the  arch  of  the  superior  semicircular  canal,  and  which  represents 
the  floccular  fossa  of  the  lower  animals  ;  in  the  adult  bone  a  vestige  of  this  is 
alwa;fs  present  as  a  small  fissure  above  and  outside  the  internal  auditory  meatus, 
between  that  and  the  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule.  The  mastoid  process  is  developed 
about  the  second  year,  but  the  aii'-cells  are  not  formed  till  near  puberty. 

The  styloid  process  is  formed  by  two  small  ossifications  in  cartilage  :  the 
tymjyanolnjal  at  the  base,  commencing  before  birth  and  speedily  joining  the  bone, 
and  the  styloliyal  commencing  usually  after  birth,  but  remaining  very  small  until 
the  period  of  puberty ;  this  only  joins  after  adult  age  is  reached,  and  often 
remains  permanently  separate  (Flower,  Brit.  Ass.  Eep.  1870). 

The  sphenoid  bone  presents  in  infancy  traces  of  a  natural  division  into  a  pos- 
terior ov  postsjjhenoid  part,  to  which  the  sella  turcica  and  great  wings  belong,  and 
an  anterior  or  presiolienoicl  part,  to  which  belong  the  body  in  front  of  the  olivary 
eminence  and  the  small  wings, — a  division  which  is  found  in  many  animals 
complete  and  persistent  through  life.  The  fii'st  osseous  nuclei  of  the  postsphenoid 
division  appear  about  the  eighth  week  in  the  great  wings  (alisphenoids),  between 
the  foramen  rotundum  and  foramen  ovale,  and  spread  thence  outwards  into  the 
wing  and  downwards  into  the  external  pterygoid  plate.  About  the  same  time 
also  two  granules  appear  in  the  postsphenoid  part  of  the  body  (basisphenoid), 
placed  side  by  side  in  the  sella  turcica  ;  these  unite  about  the  fourth  month,  and 
after  their  union  two  others  appear,  from  which  are  formed  the  lingulEe  (basi- 
temporals),  inside  which  are  placed  the  carotid  grooves.  The  internal  pterygoid 
plates,  corresponding  to  the  pterygoid  bones  of  animals,  are  ossified  from  distinct 
nuclei,  which  are  deposited  in  membrane  and  appear  in  the  fourth  month  ;  they 
xmite  with  the  external  pterygoid  plates  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  month.  The  great 
wings  are  united  to  the  body  in  the  first  year. 

In  the  presphenoid  division  the  first  pair  of  nuclei  appear  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  week  outside  the  optic  foramina,  and  extend  by  their  growth  into  the  smaU 
wings  (orbitosphenoids)  :  another  pair  of  granules  appear  on  the  inner  sides  of 
the  foramina,  and  the  presphenoid  portion  of  the  body  either  results  from  the 
union  of  these,  or  is  an  independent  growth.  The  presphenoid  is  united  to  the 
body  of  the  postsphenoid  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  month.  The  line  of  union  is 
indicated  for  some  time  by  a  hole  filled  with  cartilage,  round  above,  and  opening 
inferiorly  into  a  wide  notch,  which  is  recognisable  for  several  years  after  birth. 
The  body  of  the  presphenoid  is  for  a  year  or  two  broad  and  rounded  inferiorly, 
but  becomes  gradually  narrower  and  more  prominent :  it  is  separated  at  first  by 
a  layer  of  fibro-cartilage  from  the  sphenoidal  spongy  bones. 
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The  spTienoidal  s_po7igy  hones  seldom  appear  till  after  birth,  and  are  united  to 
the  body  at  the  age  of  puberty.  Each  is  in  early  life  a  hollow  pyi-amid  formed 
by  the  union  of  three  laminse,  viz.,  an  inferior,  an  external,  and  a  superior  ;  and 
the  sphenoidal  sinus  subsequently  results  from  the  expansion  of  the  cavity  thus 
enclosed.   The  inferior  lamina  forms  the  greater  part  of  what  can  be  distinguished 

Fig.  60. 


Fig.  60. — Ossification  of  the  sphenoid  bone  (R.  Qnain). 

A,  sphenoid  bone  at  an  early  period,  seen  from  above  ;  1,  1',  the  greater  vangs, 
ossified  ;  2,  2',  the  lesser  wings,  in  which  the  ossification  has  encircled  the  optic 
foramen,  and  a  small  suture  is  distinguishable  at  its  posterior  and  inner  side  ;  3,  two 
round  gi-anules  of  bones  in  the  body  below  the  sella  turcica,  the  rest  being  cartilaginous. 

B,  copied  from  Meckel  (Archiv.  vol.  i.  tab.  vi.  fig.  23),  and  stated  to  be  from  a  foetus 
of  six  months  ;  2*,  additional  nuclei  for  the  lesser  wings  ;  5,  separate  lateral  processes 
of  the  body  (lingulre)  :  the  other  indications  are  the  same  as  in  A. 

C,  back  part  of  the  bone  shown  in  A  ;  4,  internal  pterygoid  plates  still  separate. 

D,  sphenoid  at  birth.  The  great  wings  are  still  separate.  The  presphenoid  is  now 
■  joined  to  the  basisphenoid,  and  the  internal  pterygoid  plates  (not  seen  in  the  figiue)  are 

united  to  the  external. 

in  the  adult ;  the  external  is  that  to  which  the  orbital  portion  belongs  ;  while 
the  superior  lamina,  forming  the  inner  wall  and  roof  of  the  original  sphenoidal 
sinus,  becomes,  as  the  sinus  expands,  partly  absorbed  and  partly  united  to  the 
attenuated  body  of  the  presphenoid,  which  is  ultimately  reduced  to  the  thin 
sphenoidal  septum  and  the  rostrum. 

In  the  ethmoid  bone  ossification  commences  in  the  fom-th  or  fifth  month,  by 
the  appearance  of  a  nucleus  in  the  orbital  plates  of  the  lateral  masses  gradually 
extending  into  the  turbmate  bones.  During  the  first  year  the  vertical  and  cribri- 
form i^lates  are  ossified  from  a  single  nucleus,  which,  spreading  outwards,  unites 
with  the  lateral  masses  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  year.  The  ethmoidal 
cells  are  not  formed  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  year. 

-  The  superior  m.axillary  bone  commences  to  ossify  immediately  after  the 
clavicle  and  the  lower  jaw.  As  described  by  Callender  (Phil.  Trans.  1869,  p. 
103),  the  osseous  deposit  takes  place  in  many  points,  appearing  first  in  the  orbital 
plate,  the  nasal  process  and  the  alveolar  border,  but  they  speedily  fuse,  and  can 
not  be  regarded  as  separate  centres.  The,  part  of  the  bone,  however,  which  carries 
the  incisor  teeth,  extending  as  far  back  as  the  incisor  foramen,  has  an  indepen- 
dent origin,  corresponding  to  the  premaxillary  bone  of  the  lower  animals.  In 
young  subjects  always,  and  often  in  the  adult,  there  is  to  be  seen  a  fine  fissure, 
ioicisor  fissure,  on  the  under  surface  of  the  palate  process,  passing  outwards  from 
the  anterior  palatine  canal  to  the  alveolar  border,  in  front  of  the  canine  socket ; 
and  on  the  upper  sui-face  a  similar  line  may  be  seen,  though  less  frequently, 
extending  up  some  distance  on  the  nasal  surface  of  the  body  ;  but  no  trace  of  the 
line  of  union  exists  on  the  facial  surface,  as  is  the  case  in  the  lower  animals. 
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CaUender  explains  this  as  being-  due  to  the  development  at  the  lower  and 
fore  part  of  the  maxilla  of  an  outgrowth,  which  he  terms  the  incisor  process,  and 
which  forms  the  front  wall  of  the  incisor  sockets  ;  behind  this  process,  between  it 
and  the  palate  process,  is  a  deep  groove  in  which  the  premaxillary  bone  is  formed, 
the  latter  being  distinct  up  to  the  fifth  month  of  foetal  life. 

The  sockets  of  the  teeth  are  formed  by  the  downgrowth  of  an  outer  and  an 
inner  plate  on  the  sides  of  the  dental  groove,  and  subsequently  the  partitions 

Fig.  61. 


Fig.  61. — Different  vIE^ys  op  the  superior  maxillary  bone  op  a  f(et0S  of  four 
OR  five  months  (R.  Quain). 

A,  external  surface  ;  a  fissure,  1,  is  seen  extending  through  the  orbit  into  the  infra- 
orbital canal. 

B,  the  internal  surface ;  the  incisor  fissure,  2,  extends  from  the  foramen  upwards 
through  the  horizontal  plate  and  some  way  into  the  nasal  process. 

C,  the  bone  from  below,  showing  the  imperfect  alveoli  and  the  incisor  fissure,  2',  1, 
which  crosses  the  palate  plate,  between  the  second  and  third  alveoli,  and  passes  through 
the  outer  part  of  the  bone. 

appear,  those  on  each  side  of  the  canine  tooth  first.  The  antrum  appears  as  a 
shallow  depression  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone  at  about  the  fourth  month  ; 
this  gradually  extends,  separating  the  orbital  and  palate  portions  of  the  bone, 
which  at  birth  are  still  very  close  together.  The  infraorbital  canal  begins  as  a 
groove  on  the  orbital  surface,  the  margins  of  which  gradually  close  over,  but  a 
fine  suture  remains  indicating  the  line  of  meeting. 

The  palate  bone  is  ossified  from  a  single  centre,  which  appears  in  the  seventh 
or  eighth  week  at  the  angle  between  its  horizontal  and  ascending  parts. 

The  vom.er  is  ossified  from  a  single  nucleus  appearing  at  the  hinder  part  about 
the  eighth  week.    From  this  nucleus  two  laminse  are  developed,  which,  passing 


Fig.  62. — The  f(etal  vomer  near  the  time  op  birth 
(R.  Quain). 

1  &  2  show  the  two  plates  of  which  the  bone  consists,  and 
which  are  united  behind  and  below. 


Fig.  62. 
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up  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  embrace  the  septal 

cartilage.     These    laminse   gradually  undergo  increased 

union  from  behind  forwards  till  the  age  of  puberty,  thus  forming  a  mesial  plate, 

with  only  a  groove  remaining  on  its  anterior  and  superior  margins. 

The  nasal  and  lachrynial  bones  are  each  ossified  from  a  single  centre,  which 
appears  about  the  eighth  week. 

The  malar  bone  also  commences  to  ossify  about  the  eighth  week.  According 
to  Eambaud  and  Renault  it  is  developed  from  three  points  which  have  united  by 
the  fourth  month  of  foetal  life  ;  and  to  the  persistent  separation  of  one  of  these, 
the  divided  condition  of  the  bone  referred  to  on  p.  53  may  be  due. 

The  inferior  turbinate  bone  is  ossified  in  cartilage  from  a  single  centre,  which 
only  appears  in  the  fifth  month. 

The  inferior  maxillary  bone  is  developed  principally  in  the  fibrous  tissue 
investing  Meckel's  cartilage  (see  development  of  the  head  in  Vol.  II.),  but  to 
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a  less  extent  the  cartilage  itself  participates  in  the  ossification.  At  birth  it  con- 
sists of  the  lateral  parts  united  at  the  symphysis  by  fibrous  tissue,  the  osseous 
union  takes  place  in  the  first  year.  The  process  of  ossification  commences  veiy 
early,  being  preceded  only  by  the  clavicle,  and  proceeds  rapidly  :  its  precise 
method  is  still  uncei-tain,  but  most  observers  are  agreed  that  it  takes  place  from 
several  centres,  which  speedily  unite.  The  largest  part  of  each  half  is  formed 
from  a  deposit  in  the  membrane  on  the  outer  side  of  Meckel's  cartilage,  and, 
according  to  Callender  (loc.  cit.),  there  is  added  on  the  inner  side  of  this  a  second 
smaller  plate  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  dental  gi-oove  (subsequently  the 
inferior  dental  canal)  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  tooth-sockets.  A  small  part 
of  the  body  by  side  of  the  symphysis  results  from  the  du-ect  ossification  of 
the  anterior  end  of   Meckel's   cartilage ;   and,  posteriorly,  the  condyle  and  a 

Fig.  63. — The  ikferior  maxilla  of  a 
CHILD  AT  BIRTH  (R.  Quain). 

a  k  h  indicate  the  two  portions  separate  at 
the  symphysis. 

portion  of  the  ramus  are  developed  from 
another  ossification  in  cai-tilage.  The 
last,  however,  is  not  connected  with 
Meckel's  cartilage,  which  can  be  seen 
in  a  foetus  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  to 
be  prolonged  up  to  the  fissui'e  of  Glaser, 
the  slender  process  of  the  malleus,  sur- 
eventuaJly  forms  the  so-called  internal 
birth  the  coronoid  process  is  large,  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  short  and  bent  backwards,  the  ramus  also  very  short 
and  oblique,  the  angle  at  which  it  joins  the  body  of  the  jaw  being  about 
140°.  During  the  succeeding  years  the  body  becomes  deeper,  thicker,  and 
longer,  the  ramus  and  the  neck  of  the  condyle  lengthen,  and  the  angle 
at  which  the  ramus  joins  the  body  becomes  less  obtuse,  till  in  the  adult  it  is 
nearly  a  right  angle.  In  old  age,  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  the  teeth  and  the 
absorption  of  the  alveolar  margin,  the  body  becomes  shallower,  and  the  angle  i& 
again  increased. 

The  hyoid  bone  has  five  points  of  ossification — one  for  the  body,  and  one  for 
each  of  its  great  and  small  cornua.  The  ossification  begins  in  the  great  cornua 
and  body  in  the  last  month  of  fostal  life,  in  the  small  cornua  in  the  first  year 
after  birth.  The  great  cornua  and  body  unite  in  middle  life,  the  small  cornua 
only  exceptionally  in  advanced  age.  The  stylo-hyoid  ligaments  are  occasionally 
ossified  in  some  part  of  their  extent. 


where  it  becomes  continuous  with 
rounded  by  fibrous  tissue  which 
lateral   ligament   of    the   jaw.      At 
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The  circumstances  which  contribute  most  to  modify  the  form  of  the  human 
skull  and  the  condition  of  its  component  bones,  as  compared  with  that  of 
animals,  are — 1st,  the  proportionally  large  size  of  the  brain  and  the  coiTesponding 
expansion  of  the  cranial  bones  which  enclose  it ;  2nd,  the  smaller  development 
of  the  face  as  a  whole,  and  especially  of  the  jaws,  which  brings  the  facial  bones 
almost  entirely  under  the  fore  part  of  the  brain-case,  instead  of  in  front  of  it,  as 
occurs  in  all  animals,  with  the  partial  exception  of  the  anthropoid  apes  ;  and  3rd, 
the  adaptation  of  the  human  skeleton  to  the  erect  postui'e,  which,  as  regards 
the  head,  is  attended  with  the  sudden  bend  of  the  basicranial  axis  at  a  consider- 
able angle  u.pon  the  line  of  the  erect  A^ertebral  column  ;  and  along  with  this  the 
advance  of  the  occipito-vertebral  articulation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the 
head  nearly  balanced  on  theupjier  extremity  of  the  spine.  The  downward  openings 
of  the  nostrils,  the  forward  aspect  of  the  orbits  and  eyes,  the  nearly  vertical  fore- 
head and  more  or  less  oval-shaped  face,  are  accompaniments  of  these  human 
peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  head,  which,  together  with  those  already  men- 
tioned, strongly  contrast  with  the  smaller  cranium  and  its  strong  crests  of  bone, 
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the  larger  projecting  face  and  ja-n-s,  and  the  other  characteristic  features  of  the 
skull  in  most  animals. 

As  regards  the  condition  of  the  individual  bones,  it  is  further  to  be  remarked 
that  there  is  generally  in  the  human  skull  a  more  complete  consolidation  or  bony 
union  of  the  osseous  elements  than  in  animals,  so  that  the  whole  number  of 
bones  forming  the  cranium  and  face  is  least  in  man.  Thus,  to  mention  only, 
some  of  the  most  marked  examples  of  this  difference  among  mammals ;  the 
frontal  bone  and  the  lower  jaw  frequently  divided  into  two  lateral  portions  ;  the 
premasillary  very  generally  a  separate  bone  from  the  maxillary  ;  the  presphenoid 
in  many  separate  from  the  postsphenoid  ;  the  interparietal  from  the  occipital ; 
the  reduction  in  size  of  the  squamosal,  and  its  occasional  separation  from  the 
petrous  ;  the  increase  in  the  proportions  of  the  tympanic  portion  or  bulla;  and. 
the  very  frequent  development  of  bony  elements  connecting  the  hyoid  bone 
directly  with  the  skull.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation  that  some  of  the  conditions 
now  referred  to  as  permanent  in  animals  exist  as  transitory  stages  of  develop- 
ment in  the  foetus  of  man. 

Homolog'ies.— It  wordd  be  out  of  place  in  this  work  to  enter  at  any  length 
into  the  consideration  of  the  homologies  of  the  bones  of  the  human  skull, — a 
subject  which  would  require  a  minute  reference  to  embryology  and  a  wide  range 
of  comparative  anatomy.  But  as  it  may  be  useful  at  least  to  show  the  bearing  of 
such  homological  views  on  human  anatomy,  there  has  been  introduced  here  a  dia- 
grammatic figure  of  the  bones  of  the  foetal  head  (see  fig.  G4)  and  a  table  of  their 
nomenclature,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  iudicatethe  morphological  relations 
of  the  several  bones  to  each  other  and  to  those  of  quadrupeds,  and  an  explanation 
is  given  of  the  signification  of  some  of  the  terms  applied  by  comparative  ana- 
tomists to  these  bones  ta  connection  with  the  names  usually  given  to  them  in. 
works  on  human  anatomy.  For  fuller  information  on  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  of  Owen,  Goodsii',  Huxley,  Flower,  St.  George  Mivart,  Gegen- 
baur,  and  others  already  quoted. 

CLASSIFIED   LIST    OF    THE    BONES    OF    THE    HEAD    AND    THEIR 
TYPICAL    COMPONENT    PARTS*:— 

1.    BONES    FORMING    THE    CEANIO-FACIAL    AXIS. 

Hesethmoid ;  Vertical  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  including  the  cartilaginous 
nasal  septum,  which  is  partially  enclosed  by 
■Vomeric  (/«)  ;  The  Vomer. 

Presphenoid  ;  Anterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Basisphenoid ;  Posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  including  the 
sella  turcica. 

Basioccipital ;  Basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

2.    BONES    FORMING    THE    LATERAL    AND   UPPER    WALLS    OP    THE 
CRANIAL    CAVITY. 

Orbitosphenoids  ;  The  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
Frontals  (to)  ;  United  in  the  single  frontal. 

Alisphenoids  ;  Great  wings  of  the  sphenoid  with  the  external  pterygoid  plates. 
Parietals  (?re)  ;  The  parietal  bones. 
Exoccipitals ;  Condylar  portions  of  the  occipital  bone. 
Supraoccipital ;  Lower  portion  of  the  tabular  part. 

Interparietal  (»i),  of  some  animals,  corresponds  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
foregotug. 

The  temporal  bones  interposed  between  the  occipitals  and  sphenoids  consist  of 
Periotics,  or  petro-mastoid  bones  ;   The  petrous  and  mastoid  portions  of 

*  The  names  first  given,  and  printed  in  black  type,  are  those  received  ia  comparative 
anatomy  ;  those  usually  employed  in  human  anatomy  follow,  and  are  printed  in  common 
type.  The  bones  which  are  developed  in  membrane  are  indicated  by  {m)  following  theii 
names ;  in  the  others,  ossification  commences  in  caxtilage. 
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tlie  temporal  bone  ;  the  first  including'  tlie  labyriath.  and  internal  auditory 
meatus. 

ScLuamosals,  or  scLuamo-zyg-omatic  (m) ;  The  squamous  part  of  the  temporal 
hone  with  the  zygoma,  including  the  articular  surface  for  the  lower  jaw. 

Tympanies  («i)  ;  The  tympanic  plate,  forming  the  auditory  and  vaginal  pro- 
cesses. 

3.  BONES  COMPLETING  THE  FACE  AND  ENCLOSING  THE  NOSE, 
MOUTH,  AND  PHARYNX. 

Ethmoturbinals ;  The  lateral  masses  with  the  upper  and  lower  tm-binate  bones 
of  the  ethmoid. 

LacliryTnals  (»i)  ;  The  laclirymal  bones. 

3Srasals  (wi)  ;  The  nasal  bones. 

Maxilloturbinals ;   The  inferior  turbinate  bones. 

Premaxillary,  or  intermaxillary  (m)  ;  The  incisor  part  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary bones. 

Pteryg-oids  (?»)  ;  The  internal  pterygoid  plates. 

Palatals  (;«)  ;  The  palate  bones. 

Maxillee  (vi) ;  The  superior  maxillary  bones,  excepting  the  incisor  part. 

Malars,  or  jugals  (m)  ;  The  malar  bones. 

Malleus,  Incus,  and  Stapes;  The  auditory  ossicles  or  malleus,  incus,  and 
stapes. 

Mandible  (m)  ;  The  inferior  maxilla  or  lower  jaw. 

Styloliyals  with  Tympanoliyals ;  The  styloid  processes  of  the  temporal  bones. 

Epiliyals ;  The  stjdo-hyoid  ligaments. 

Ceratohyals  ;  The  small  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Easihyal ;  The  body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Thyrohyals ;  The  great  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Branchial  Arches ;  These  follow  the  preceding,  but  are  only  temporary  foetal 
structures  in  man  and  aU  vertebrate  animals,  except  amphibia  and  fishes. 

The  general  correspondence  between  the  bones  of  the  head  in  man  and 
animals,  implied  in  the  names  given  to  them  in  the  foregoing  table,  is  so  well 
ascertained,  and,  in  most  instances,  so  obvious,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  than  that  it  is  very  generally  acknowledged  by  comparative  anatomists, 
and  that  it  is  chiefly  on  some  jooints  connected  with  the  earliest  condition,  and 
the  homological  comparison  of  a  few  of  the  bones,  that  differences  of  opinion 
continue  to  exist. 

Besides  the  general  evidence  in  favour  of  the  homologies  of  these  bones  which 
has  been  drawn  from  the  study  of  their  form,  position  and  connections,  strong' 
confirmation  of  these  views  is  also  obtained  from  their  relations  to  other  organs. 
Among  these,  from  the  remarkable  constancy  of  their  relations,  the  passage  of  the 
nerves  out  of  the  cranium  is  one  of  the  most  important.  Thus,  the  nerves 
belonging  to  the  principal  organs  of  the  senses  pass  into  their  sense  capsules  as 
follows,  viz.  :  the  olfactory  thi'ough  the  cribriform  plate  developed  in  connection 
with  the  ethmoturbinal ;  the  optic  through  the  inner  part  of  the  orbitosphenoid  ; 
the  auditory  directly  into  the  periotic.  Farther,  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eyeball 
and  its  muscles,  with  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trifacial,  pass  between  the 
orbitosphenoid  and  alisphenoid ;  the  second  and  thnd  divisions  of  the  trifacial 
through  the  inner  part  of  the  alisphenoid  ;  the  facial  by  its  descending  division 
through  the  internal  meatus,  the  so-called  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  and  the 
stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and  by  the  Vidian  nerve,  through  the  pterygoid  canal ; 
the  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumogastric,  and.  spinal  accessory  nerves  between  the 
petrosal  and  exoccipital ;  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve  through  the  condylar  fora- 
men of  the  exoccipital.  The  internal  carotid  artery,  it  may  be  farther  stated, 
enters  the  cranium  by  a  canal  separated  from  the  foramen  lacerum  or  space 
between  the  petrous,  basioccipital,  and  basisphenoid  ;  and  the  jugular  vein  issues 
between  the  petrous  and  exoccipital. 

A  general  review  of  the  relations  of  the  bones  of  the  head  leads  to  the  conclu- 
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sion  that  tliey  may  be  looked  upon  as  consisting-  mainly  of  three  sets  of  parts, 
Tiz. :  1st,  Basal  or  central  parts,  comprising-  the  basioccipital,  basisphenoid, 
presphenoid  and  mesethmoid,  which  fonn  a  series  prolonged  forwards  in  the  line 
of  the  vertebral  axis,  and  constituting  a  cranio-facial  axis  ;  2nd,  Superior  arches, 


Fiff.  64. 


-DiAaKAlIMATIC  VIEW   OF   THE   BONES   IN   THE    RIGHT   HALF   OF  A   FCETAL   SKULL 
FKOM    THE   INSIDE.       (A.  T.) 


In  this  figure  the  bones  have  been  slightly  separated  and  displaced  so  as  to  bring  the 
whole  into  one  view  -.  /,  frontal  :  pa,  ]parietal ;  so,  supraoccipital  ;  n,  nasal ;  I,  lachry- 
ttial ;  ma,  malar  ;  os,  orbitosphenoid  ;  as,  alisphenoid  ;  sq,  squamosal  ;  zy,  zygomatic  ; 
per,  periotic  ;  eo,  exoccipital ;  et,  ethmoturbinal ;  mx,  maxilla  ;  mt,  maxilloturbinal ; 
iwi,  premaxillary ;  me,  mesethmoid  ;  v,  vomer  ;  pi,  palatal ;  pt,  pterygoid  ;  ps,  pre- 
sphenoid ;  hs,  basisphenoid ;  ho,  basioccipital  ;  c,  bodies  of  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  cervical 
vertebrte  ;  c',  odontoid  process  ;  x,  anterior  arch  of  atlas  ;  s,  spinous  processes  of  1st, 
2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  cervical  vertebrse  ;  cm,  neural  canal ;  ch,  a  line  indicating  the  position 
of  the  notochord  passing  through  the  vertebral  bodies  into  base  of  the  cranium,  hs  ;  ty, 
tympanic,  along  with  ml,  i,  and  st,  displaced  from  its  connection  with  per  ;  ml,  malleus  ; 
c.  mk,  cartilage  of  Meckel ;  mn,  mandible ;  *,  incus ;  st,  stapes  ;  sth,  stylohyal ;  ch, 
ceratohyal ;  th,  thyrohyal  ;  hh,  basihyal ;  t,  thyroid  cartilage. 

enclosing-  the  brain,  and  consisting  generally  of  more  or  less  expanded  bones, 
viz.,  the  exoccipital  and  supraoccipital  together  with  the  interparietal,  the 
alisphenoids,  squamosals  and  pai-ietals,  the  orbitosphenoids  and  frontals ;  and 
3rd,  Inferior  arches,  sun-ounding  the  visceral  cavity  as  represented  by  the  nose, 
mouth,  and  pharynx  ;  these  include  the  ptei-ygoids,  palatals  and  maxillse  in  a  fii'st 
arch,  the  mandible  and  the  malleus  of  the  internal  ear  in  a  second,  the  basi-, 
cerato-,  epi-,  stylo-  and  tympanohyals  in  a  third,  whilst  the  thyrohyals  are  the 
rudiments  of  a  fourth.    To  these  succeed  in  the  lowest  vertebrates  the  series  of 
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brancliial  arclies,  but  wMcTi,  altliongli  indicated  in  the  early  embryo,  never  attain 
even  the  cartilaginous  condition  in  man  and  the  higher  animals.  Together  with 
the  foregoing  are  associated  two  other  sets  of  elements,  viz.,  1st,  the  Sense 
capsules  or  cavities,  which  are  interposed  between  other  bones,  and  are  con- 
nected with  the  lodgment  of  the  higher  organs  of  sense,  the  nose,  eye,  and  ear  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  nose  (ethmo-  and  masilloturbinals),  but  more  especially 
of  the  ear  (periotic),  the  capsules  are  formed  of  special  and  coinplex  bony 
api^aratus  ;  and  2nd,  Superadded  or  investing-  bones,  as  the  nasal,  lachrymal, 
malar,  and  vomer,  which  are  extraneous  to  the  more  fundamental  osseous 
elements. 

Vertebrate  theory  of  the  skull. — The  idea  that  the  skull  consists  essentially 
of  a  series  of  vertebrte,  the  superior  or  neural  arches  of  which  have  undergone 
great  expansion  so  as  to  predominate  over  the  less  developed  inferior  or  visceral 
arches,  occurred  to  Goethe  in  1791,  but  was  first  published  by  Oken,  by  whom  it 
was  independently  conceived  and  worked  out,  in  1807.  The  theory,  however,  has 
undergone  various  modifications  in  the  hands  of  the  successive  comparative 
anatomists  by  whom  it  has  been  supported,  while  others  of  distinction  have 
refused  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  has  been  framed.  More 
recent  researches,  and  especially  those  of  Parker  and  Gegenbaur,  have  thrown 
much  new  light  on  the  subject. 

Among  the  arguments  in  favour  of  this  theory,  may  be  specially  mentioned 
here  : — the  general  plan  of  construction  of  the  skull  as  above  explained,  viz.,  a 
series  of  central  parts,  supporting  superior  and  inferior  arches  which  surround 
the  preaxial  portions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  centre  and  of  the  alimentary 
canal  in  a  way  resembling  that  in  which  they  are  enclosed  more  postaxially  by 
the  vertebras  and  the  appended  costal  arches;  the  origin  of  the  walls  of  the 
cranial  cavity  from  the  same  embryonic  elements  as  the  vertebras ;  and  the  pro- 
longation of  the  notochord  in  the  embryo  a  considerable  distance  into  the  base 
of  the  cranium.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  noto- 
chord does  not  extend  through  the  whole  length  of  the  cranio-facial  axis,  but 
terminates  close  behind  the  region  of  the  sella  turcica,  being  directed  towards 
the  dorsum  sellas,  and  thus  leaves  a  part  of  the  basisphenoid,  and  the  whole  of 
the  presjjhenoid  and  mesethmoid  unoccupied  by  any  true  central  or  vertebral  axis ; 
also  that  the  superior  arches  differ  notably  from  the  neural  arches  of  the  verte- 
bree,  not  only  in  being  constructed  of  more  numerous  osseous  elements,  but  also 
in  being  in  great  part  developed  in  membrane  instead  of  in  cartilage,  while 
the  inferior  arches,  besides  being  also  in  part  intramembranous  ossifications,  are 
formed  in  much  closer  connection  with  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal  than 
the  ribs,  which  are  laid  down  in  the  body  wall  or  somatopleure.  (The  foetal 
conditions  here  referred  to  will  be  fully  explained  in  the  section  on  Embryology 
in  Vol.  II.) 

The  investigations  of  the  last  few  years,  however,  both  upon  the  structiu'e  and 
relations  of  the  head  skeleton  in  its  more  primitive  form,  as  met  with  in  the 
lower  vertebrates,  and  upon  its  mode  of  development  in  the  embryo,  have  given 
strong  support  to  the  view  that  at  least  the  posterior  iDortion  of  the  skull,  the 
part  behind  the  region  of  the  pituitary  fossa,  has  in  some  degree  a  vertebrate 
nature;  i.e.,  that  it  has  had  its  origin  in  the  coalescence,  modification  and  jjartial 
suppression  of  a  series  of  segments,  the  number  of  which  is  inferred,  from  the 
disposition  of  the  visceral  arches  and  of  the  cranial  nerves,  to  have  been  con- 
siderable, but  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  precisely  deter- 
mined. To  these,  other  elements,  investing  bones  and  dermal  ossifications, 
appear  to  have  been  added,  giving  rise  to  the  membrane  bones  which  consti- 
tute the  roof  of  the  skull  and  the  anterior  visceral  arches.  As  to  the  origin  of 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  a?id  especially  as  to  the  nature 
cf  the  traheciilce  cranii,  the  two  bars  prolonged  forwards  from  the  extremity 
of  the  mass  investing  the  notochord,  through  the  region  subsequently  becoming 
the  sella  turcica,  and  forming  by  their  union,  in  front  a  mesial  plate  in  which 
the  presphenoid  and  mesethmoid  are  developed,  the  opinions  of  observers  are 
still  divided,  some  recognizing  in  them  a  foremost  pair  of  visceral  arches,  while 
others  oppose  this  view.  This,  however,  is  only  one  among  several  points  which 
require  farther  elucidation  before  any  system  of  cranial  morphology  worthy  of 
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g-eneral  adoption  can  be  formed.  (See  especially  Parker  and  Bettany,  "  TKe 
Sloiphology  of  the  Skull,"  1877,  and  various  papers  by  Parker  in  Phil.  Trans.; 
KoUiker,  " Entwicklungsgesckiclite,"  2nd  ed.,  1879;  G-eg-enbaur,  "Elements  of 
Comparative  An.atomy,"  Eng.  Trans.,  1878,  where  also  other  references  are 
given.) 


THE  VAEIOUS  FORMS  OP  THE  SKULL. 

I.  Differences  according'  to  Age. — In  the  earlier  stages  of  its  development 
the  posterior  part  of  the  cranium  bears  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  anterior 
part ;  so  much  so,  that  in  the  second  month  of  fostal  life  the  line  of  the  tentorium 
cerebelli  is  vertical  to  the  basis  cranii,  and  divides  the  cranial  cavity  almost 
equally  into  two  parts.  The  parietal  region  then  increases  rapidly  in  volume,  along 
with  the  greater  development  of  the  cerebral  hemisi^heres  ;  the  frontal  region 
next  augments ;  and  again,  in  the  latter  part  of  fo3tal  life,  the  occipital  region 
increases  as  the  cerebrum  extends  backwards  (Cleland).     At  the  time  of  birth  the 

Fig.  65. — Lateral  view  of  the 
child's  head  at  birth.  (From 
Leishman. )    ^ 


This  figure  shows  the  elongated 
foi-m  of  the  skuU  in  the  infant,  and 
the  small  proportion  which  the  facial 
bears  to  the  cranial  part,  and  also 
the  lateral  fontanelles  at  the  lower 
angles  of  the  parietal  bones.  The 
lines  indicate  the  various  diameters. 

parietal  region  has  reached  its 
largest  development  in  proportion 
to  the  occipital  and  frontal  re- 
gions. The  greatest  frontal  breadth 
is  then  smaller  in  propoi-tion  to 
that  between  the  parietal  eminences  than  afterwards.  In  the  first  years  of 
childhood  the  superior  parts  of  the  cranium  g-row  more  rapidly  than  the  base. 
Thus,  in  the  frontal  region,  the  upper  pai-t  of  the  frontal  bone  grows  more 
lapidly  than  its  orbital  plates,  giving  the  prominent  appearance  of  the  frontal 
eminences  peculiar  to  children.  The  face  tit  birth  scarcely  reaches  an  eighth 
of  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  ther  head,  while  in  the  adult  it  is  at  least  a  half 
(Froriep,  "  Characteristik  des  Kopfes  nach  dem  Entwicklungsgesetz  desselben," 
ISio).  At  the  same  time  that  the  face  increases  in  bulk,  the  lower  part  of 
the  forehead  is  brought  forward  by  elongation  of  the  anterior  cranial  fossa, 
and  on  the  approach  of  adult  age,  especially  in  the  male,  it  becomes  still  more 
prominent  by  the  expansion  of  the  frontal  sinuses.  The  face  becomes  elongated 
in  the  progress  of  growth,  partly  by  increased  height  of  the  nasal  fossas  and 
adjacent  air-sinuses,  partly  by  the  growth  of  the  teeth  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  alveolar  arches  of  the  jaws.  In  old  age  the  proportion  of  the  face  to  the 
cranium  is  diminished  by  the  loss  of  the  teeth  and  absorption  of  the  alveolar 
portions  of  the  jaws.  In  consequence  of  this  the  upper  jaw  retreats,  while  in  the 
lower  jaw  the  same  cause  gives,  especially  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  a  greater 
seeming  prominence  to  the  chin. 

II.  Sexual  Differences. — The  female  skull  is,  in  general,  smaller,  lighter, 
and  smoother  than  that  of  the  male  ;  the  muscular  impressions  are  not  so  strongly 
marked,  the  mastoid  processes  and  the  superciliary  ridges  are  less  prominent,  and 
the  frontal  sinuses  less  developed.  The  cranial  capacity  is  less,  on  the  average, 
by  one-tenth,  than  that  of  the  male  in  the  same  race,  and  the  frontal  and 
occipital  regions  are  less  capacious  in  proportion  to  the  parietal  (Huschke).  The 
face  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  cranium,  the  zygomatic  arches  slender,  and 
the  jaws  narrower  and  less  prominent.  The  female  skull  resembles  the  young 
skull  more  than  that  of  the  adult  male  ;  but  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  it  is 
often  impossible  to  determine  the  sex  by  the  appearance  or  form  of  a  skull. 
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III.  Kace  Differences,  tlieir  Measurement  and  Classification,  Cranio- 
metry.— The  determination  and  measurement  of  the  differences  in  form  presented 
by  the  skull  ia  the  various  races  of  mankind  have  in  recent  years  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  anatomists  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  a  system  of 
craniometry  has  been  developed,  by  means  of  which  the  natui-e  and  degree  of 
these  differences  can  be  precisely  stated  and  formulated.  This  system  is  in  its 
principles  now  generally  followed,  but  there  is  still  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  many  of  the  details,  especially  as  to  the  best  modes  of  taking  several  of  the 
measurements,  and  a  greater  uniformity  amongst  observers  in  this  respect  is 
much  to  be  desii-ed.  In  the  brief  sketch  here  given  the  methods  of  measure- 
ment and  classification  recommended  are  those  used  by  Professor  Flower,  as 
explained  by  him  in  the  Hunterian  Lectures  dui-ing  the  years  1877  to  1880,  and 
published  in  the  "  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons," 
part  i.,  1879,  from  which  also  most  of  the  examples  cited  have  been  taken  ;  the 
measurements  of  the  Andamanese  skulls  are  from  a  separate  memoir  by  the  same 
author  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,"  1879.  For  further 
information  the  reader  is  referred  to  Topinard,  "  Anthropologic,"  Paris,  1876, 
and  especially  Broca  "  Instructions  craniologiques  et  craniometriques,"  Paris,  1875, 

The  first  place  in  importance  is  necessarily  occupied  by  the  capacity  of  the 
cranium,  as  affording  the  most  convenient  indication  of  the  development  of  the 
brain.  This  is  ascertained  by  filling  the  cranial  cavity  through  the  foramen 
magnum,  the  other  apertures  having  previously  been  stopped,  with  some  small- 
grained  substance,  mustard  seed  has  been  found  to  give  the  most  accurate  and 
constant  results,  and  then  measuring  the  quantity  contained  in  a  properly 
graduated  vessel,  precautions  being  taken  to  ensure  an  equal  pressure  in  both 
operations.  The  capacity  of  the  normal  human  cranium  varies  from  1000  to 
1800  cubic  centimeters  (about  60  to  110  cubic  inches),  with  an  average  in  all  races 
of  1400  cubic  centimeters  (85  cubic  inches).  Skidls  with  a  capacity  of  from  1350 
to  1450  cubic  centimeters  are  jslaced  in  a  middle  group  and  termed  mesocephalic, 
those  exceeding  1450  cubic  centimeters  in  capacity  are  megacephalic,  and  those 
below  1350  cubic  centimeters  are  microcephalic.  The  following  examples  are  of 
males  only  ;  the  figures  in  brackets  after  the  names  indicate  the  number  of  skulls 
examined,  and  of  which  the  average  is  taken. 

Cranial  Capacity. 

Eskimo  (17) 

English  (24,  mostly  of  lowest  class) 

Chinese  (16) 

African  Negroes  (26)     ... 
Native  Australians  (32)     . 
Andaman  Islanders  (11) 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  linear  measurements  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to  certain  definite  points  on  the  siu'face  of  the  skull  from 
which  such  meastu'ements  are  taken,  or  which  have  a  particular  importance 
as  presenting  varieties  of  more  or  less  frequent  occui-rence,  and  to  which 
special  names  have  been  given,  for  the  most  part  by  Broca,  not  of  ordinary 
use  in  descriptive  anatomy.    The  most  important  of  these  are  : — 

Alveolar  point  (fig.  66,  A). — The  centre  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  upper 
alveolar  arch. 

■  Siihnasal  or  sjnnal  2}oint  (S). — The  middle  of  the  inferior  border  of  the  anterior 
nasal  aperture  at  the  base  of  the  nasal  spine. 

JVasion  or  iiasal  2Joint  (N). — The  middle  of  the  naso-frontal  suture. 

Opliryon  or  siqn'aorhltal  pomt  (Op). — The  middle  of  the  supraorbital  line, 
which,  dl■a^vn  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  forehead,  separates  the  face  from 
the  cranium. 

Bregma  (Bg). — The  point  of  junction  of  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures. 

Ohelion  (Ob). — The  region  situated  between  the  two  parietal  foramina  where 
the  sagittal  suture  is  more  simple  than  elsewhere,  and  where  its  closui-e  generally 
commences. 

Lambda  (L). — The  point  of  junction  of  the  sagittal  and  lambdoid  sutures. 


Cub.  centim. 

Cub.  inolios. 

1546 

94-3 

1511 

92-2 

1424 

86-9 

1388 

84-7 

1298 

79-2 

1244 

75-9 
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Occipital  2}oint  (0). — The  point  of  the  occiput  in  the  mesial  plane  most  re- 
moved from  the  Ophiyon. 

Inion  (I). — The  external  occipital  protuberance. 

OpistMon. — The  middle  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum, 

Basion  (B). — The  middle  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

Pterion  (Pt.). — The  region,  near  the  anterior  part  of  the  temporal  fossa,  where 
the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  the  squamous,  the  i^arietal  and  the  frontal 


Fig.  QQ. — Side  tiew  of  skull  op  a  male  austealian.    (After  Flower.) 

A,  alveolar  point ;  S,  subnasal  point ;  N,  nasion  ;  Op,  ophryon  ;  Bg,  bregma ;  Ob, 
obelion  ;  L,  lambda  ;  0,  occipital  point ;  I,  inion  ;  B,  basion  ;  Pt,  pterion  ;  St,  stephanion ; 
As,  asterion  ;  Op  0,  length  of  cranium  ;  B  N,  basinasal  length ;  B  A,  basialveolar  length  ; 
N  S,  nasal  height. 


bones  approach  each  other,  the  exact  disposition,  however,  varying  in  different 
individuals.  In  the  most  common  condition  the  parietal  and  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  meet  and  form  a  short  horizontal  suture  (p.  58),  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  these  two  bones  are  separated  by  the  junction  of  the  frontal  and 
squamous,  giving  rise  to  a  vertical  fronto-temporal  sutiire,  usually  continuing  the 
line  of  the  coronal  suture.  The  latter  form  is  especially  frequent  in  some  of  the 
lower  races  of  mankind,  and  is  the  usual  condition  in  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee. 
There  is  often  a  small  Wormian  bone  in  this  situation,  epipterw  hone  of  Flower, 
and  many  cases  of  the  occurrence  of  a  fronto-temporal  suture  are  attributable  to 
the  union  of  this  piece  of  bone  with  the  squamous  or  frontal. 

Stephanion  (St.). — The  point  where  the  coronal  sutm-e  crosses  the  temporal 
line. 

Asterion  (As.). — The  point  where  the  lambdoid,  parieto-mastoid  and  occipito- 
mastoid sutures  meet,  ^^^hen  a  separate  interparietal  bone  is  present  the  suture 
dividing  it  from  the  supraoccipital  runs  transversely  from  asterion  to  asterion, 
which  A'.'ill  in  that  case  be  the  meeting  point  of  four  sutures. 

Auricular  point. — The  centre  of  the  orifice  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

The  chief  measurements  of  the  cranium  are  the  circumference,  the  length,, 
breadth,  and  height.  Of  these  the  first  is  stated  absolutely,  while  the  others  are 
expressed  relatively,  i.e.,  the  proportion  of  the  breadth  and  height  respectively  to 
the  length,  such  mode  of  expression  being  known  as  an  index, 
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The  circumference  (liorizoiital)  is  taken  in  a  plane  passing  anteriorly  tkrongh 
the  ophryon,  and  posteriori}^  through  the  occipital  jooint  (fig.  66,  Oj)  0).  This 
may  exceed  to  a  slight  degree  550  millimeters  (21.7  inches)  or  it  may  be  as  low 
as  450  mm.  (17.7  inches).  For  comparison  of  the  relative  development  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  cranium,  the  preauricular  part  of  the 
circumference  is  divided  from  the  postauricular  part  by  a  line  on  each  side 
passing  from  the  auricular  point  to  the  bregma  (aurlculo-hregmatic  line'). 

The  length  of  the  cranium  is  measured  from  the  ophryon  to  the  occipjital  point 
(Sg.  66,  Oj?  0),  and  this  is  made  the  standard  =  100.  The  breadth  is,  in  the 
esamjDles  given  below,  alv/ays  the  greatest  interparietal  breadth,  but  many 
anthropologists,  with  probably  more  reason,  take  the  greatest  breadth  of  the 
cranium  above  the  level  of  the  zj-goma,  whether  it  be  over  the  parietals  or 

squamous ;  the  proportion  of  this  to  the  length  is  calculated, ; ^^^^^ — '  and 

length, 

the  result  is  the  index  of  breadth  or  the  cephalic  index.  Skulls  with  a  breadth- 
index  above  SO  are  brachyceplialic,  from  75  to  SO  niesaticephalic,  and  below  75 
dolichocephalic.  This  character  exhibits  a  very  wide  range  of  variation,  it  there- 
fore early  attracted  attention,  and  upon  it  Retzius  founded  a  primary  classifica- 
tion of  skulls ;  its  value,  however,  in  this  respect  is  not  so  great  as  was  supposed, 
since  the  extremes  of  dolichocephaly  and  of  brachycephaly  are  met  with  in  races 
that  are  shown  otherwise  to  be  nearly  allied.  The  height  is  measured  from  the 
basion  to  the  bregma,  and  the  proportion  of  this  to  the  length,  calculated  in  the 
same  way,  is  the  index  of  height.  It  is  subject  to  less  variation  than  the  breadth- 
index  ;  in  some  cases,  especially  in  dolichocephalic  skulls,  it  exceeds,  but  more 
frequently  it  falls  below  that  index. 

Mongolians  of  Siberia  and  Central  Asia 
Andaman  Islanders      .... 

Chinese    ...... 

English        ...... 

Native  Australian    .... 

Fiji  Islanders       ..... 

For  a  more  accurate  determination  of  the  form  of  the  cranium  other  measure- 
ments are  taken,  such  as  the  transverse  circumference,  passing  through  the 
auricular  point  on  each  side  and  the  bregma  above  ;  the  longitudinal  arc  from 
the  nasion  to  the  opisthion,  with  its  subdivisions  into  frontal,  parietal  and 
occipital  arcs  ;  transverse  arcs  from  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygoma  immediately 
above  the  auricular  point  of  the  one  side  to  the  other,  across  the  most  prominent 
parts  of  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital  bones  respectively.  The  antero- 
posterior curve  of  the  roof  may  also  be  indicated  by  a  series  of  radii  from  the 
basion  to  the  centre  of  the  frontal  bone,  the  bregma,  the  vertex  and  the  lambda. 
Other  featui-es  again  are  not  capable  of  being  expressed  in  terms  of  direct 
measui'ement,  and  niust  be  described  in  each  case  ;  for  example,  the  form  of  the 
transverse  arch  of  the  cranium,  which  in  the  best  shaped  skulls  is  full  and 
rounded,  whilst  in  some  races,  notably  in  the  Australian,  the  line  of  the 
sagittal  suture  is  elevated,  and  the  sui-face  on  each  side  flattened  or  even  some- 
what depressed,  making  the  calvaria  roof -shaped  ;  and  this  condition,  combined 
with  great  prominence  of  the  parietal  eminences  or  of  the  temporal  lines,  gives 
the  skull,  when  viewed  from  behind,  a  markedly  pentagonal  figure.  The  degree 
of  complication  and  fusion  of  the  sutures,  the  amount  of  projection  of  the 
glabella  and  of  the  inion,,  and  other  variable  points,  may  be  stated  according  to 
tables  furnished  by  Broca  in  the  work  above  referred  to. 

The  situation  and  direction  of  the  foramen  magnmn  differ  greatly,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Daubenton,  in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  in  connection  with 
the  altered  position  of  the  axis  of  the  head  in  relation  to  that  of  the  vertebral 
column.  In  man  the  foramen  is  placed  in  or  near  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  and  its  plane  looks  mainly  downwards,  in  quadrupeds  it  is  placed  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  skull  and  looks  backwards,  while  in  the  anthropoid 
ap3S  it  is  intermediate  in  position  and  direction.     But  even  in  human  skulls 
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similar  differences  occur,  fhough.  much  less  in  degree.  In  tlie  European  the 
plane  of  the  foramen  is  inclined  upwards  anteriorly,  in  the  Australian  and  Negro 
it  is  horizontal  or  even  inclined  slightly  upwards  posteriorly.  The  degree  of 
inclination  requires  for  its  determination  a  special  "occipital  goniometer" 
designed  by  Broca. 

In  the  skeleton  of  the  face  the  most  striking  differences  are  met  with  in  the 
size  of  the  jaws  and  the  extent  to  which  they  project  forwards.  The  human 
skull,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  lower  animals,  is  especially  distinguished 
by  the  great  expansion  of  its  cranial  portion  and  the  relatively  small  develop- 
ment of  the  face,  the  latter  being  extended  vertically  instead  of  horizontally, 
and  thus  brought  downwards  under  the  fore  part  of  the  cranium.  A  marked 
prominence  of  the  jaws  constitutes,  therefore,  an  approach  to  the  animal  type  of 
skull,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  character  of  inferiority,  particularly  when  it  is 
accompanied,  as  is  often  the  case,  by  a  low  and  receding  forehead.  The  degree 
of  projection  of  the  jaws  beyond  the  cranium  is  usually  measured  by  the  facial 
angle,  originally  designed  by  Camper,  but  since  variously  modified  by  different 
anatomists.  The  most  serviceable  form  of  the  facial  angle  is  that  included 
between  two  lines  meeting  at  the  alveolar  point,  the  one  passing  through  the 
ophryon  and  the  other  through  the  auricular  point,  the  opliryo-alveolo-auricular 
angle.  The  character  is  also  estimated  more  conveniently,  and  with  greater 
accuracy,  by  the  method  of  Professor  Flower,  who  compares  the  basialveolar 
length  (fig.  66,  BA)  with  the  basinasal  length  (BN)  =  100,  the  result  giving  the 
{inathic  or  alveolar  index  ;  skulls  with  a  gnathic  index  below  98  are  orthognathous, 
from  98  to  103  mesognathous,  and  above  103  prognathous. 

Gnathic  Index. 
English 96 


Chinese 

Eskimo 

Fijian 

Native  Australian 


99 
101 
103 
104 


In  the  osseous  framework  of  the  nose,  and  in  the  form  of  the  anterior  nasal 
aperture,  variations  are  to  be  recognised  con-esponding  to  the  external  conforma- 
tion of  that  featui'e.  Of  these,  the  height  and  width  are  capable  of 
exact  measurement,  and  the  relation  between  the  two,  expressed  by  the  nasal 
ijulcx  of  Broca,  becomes  a  character  of  considerable  importance.  The  height  is 
measured  from  the  nasion  to  the  subnasal  point  (fig.  66,  NS),  the  width  is  the 
gi'eatest  transverse  diameter  of  the  anterior  nasal  aperture,  and  the  calculated 
proportion  of  this  to  the  height  =  100,  is  the  index.  With  a  nasal  index  below 
48  a  skuU  is  leptorhine,  from  48  to  53  mesorhine,  above  53  platyrhine. 

Nasal  Index. 
Eskimo     .....         44 

English 46 

Chinese     .....         £0 
Native  Australian  .         .    .         57 

The  form  of  the  orbit  also  varies,  but  is  a  less  significant  character  than  that 
of  the  nose.  The  orbital  index  is  the  ratio  of  the  vertical  height  of  the  base  of 
the  orbit  to  the  transverse  width  =  100  ;  if  above  89  it  is  megaseme,  between  89 
and  84  mesoseme,  and  below  84  microseme. 


Andaman  Islander    . 
Chinese 
English     . 
Native  Australian 
Guanches  of  Teneriffe 


Orbital  Index. 

91 

90 

88 

81 


For  an  account  of  the  variations  in  the  form  of  the  palate  and  of  the  mandible, 
as  well  as  of  the  naso-malar  angle  of  Flower,  by  which  the  degree  of  forward 
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projection  of  tlie  malar  bones  is  estimated,  and  several  other  measurements  of 
the  face  skeleton,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  special  treatises. 

(On  the  foreg'oing  subject  consult,  in  addition  to  the  works  of  Camper,  Cuvier, 
Blumenbach,  Lawrence,  Carpenter,  and  those  quoted  above,  the  following : 
viz.,  Ti-ansl.  of  the  Memoir  of  Retzius  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.  1860 ; 
Owen,  in  Trans.  Zool.  Soc,  vol.  iv.,  1851  ;  Busk's  papers  in  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Lond.  vol.  i.,  18G1,  and  Journ.  of  Anthrop.  Inst.,  vol.  iii.  ;  Huxley's  Lect.  "  Man's 
Place  in  Nature,"  and  in  Journ.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  ;  Thumam 
and  Barnard  Davis,  "  Crania  Britannica,"  and  B.  Davis,  "  Thesaiu-us  Craniorum," 
1867  :  Cleland  in  Philos.  Trans.,  1869  ;  Virchow,  "  Development  of  the  Cranial 
Basis,"  1857,  and  in  Germ.  Quart.  Mag-.  Nov.  1871  ;  Buschke,  Schadel,  Him,  und 
Seele,  &c.,  1854  ;  Lucae.  Zur  Morphol.  der  Rassenschadel,  1861-61: ;  de  Quatre- 
fages  and  Hamy,  "  Crania  Ethnica,"  1873-81). 

IV.  Irregularities  of  Form.— The  most  frequent  irregularity  in  the  form  of 
the  skull  is  want  of  symmetry.  This  sometimes  occurs  in  a  marked  degree,  and 
there  is  probably  no  skull  perfectly  symmetrical.  The  condition  which  has 
been  observed  to  co-exist  most  frequently  with  irregular  forms  of  skull  is  synos- 
tosis, or  premature  obliteration  of  certain  of  the  sutures.  The  cranial  bones 
increase  in  size  principally  at  their  margins  ;  and  when  a  suture  is  prematurely 
obliterated  the  growth  of  the  skull  in  tlie  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
sutiu'e  may  be  supposed  to  be  checked,  and  increased  growth  in  other  directions 
may  take  place  to  supply  the  defect.  Thus  the  condition  known  as  scajjhoccj^haly 
is  found  associated  with  absence  of  the  sagittal  suture,  where,  the  transverse 
growth  being  prevented,  a  great  increase  takes  place  in  the  vertical,  and  especially 
the  longitudinal  directions,  giving  the  vault  of  the  skull  a  boat-like  form.  The 
oblique  deformity  o^  flagwceplial)]  also  is  met  with  in  connection  with  premature 
fusion  of  one  half  of  the  coronal  or  lambdoid  suture,  but  independently  of  this  a 
precisely  similar  deformity  may  be  induced  by  rickets,  wry-neck,  or  external 
pressui-e.  (See  Huxley,  loc.  cit.;  Virchow,  "  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen,"  1856  ;  J. 
Barnard  Davis, "  On  Synostotic  Crania,"  1865  ;  W.  Turner  in  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  1864.) 
Another  series  of  irregular  forms  of  skull  is  that  produced  by  pressure  artificially 
applied  in  early  life,  and  is  best  exemplified  from  among  those  American  tribes 
who  compress  the  heads  of  their  children  by  means  of  an  apparatus  of  boards  and 
bandages  :  it  is  also  illustrated  in  a  slighter  degree  by  individual  instances  in 
which  undue  pressure  has  been  employed  unintentionally.  (Gosse,  "  Essai  sur  les 
Defonnations  artificieUes  du  Crane,"  1855.)  Posthumous  distortions  likewise 
occur  in  long-buried  skulls,  subjected  to  the  combined  influence  of  pressure  and 
moisture.     (Wilson,  "  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland.") 


IV.— BONES  OP  THE  UPPEK  LIMB. 

The  upper  limb  consists  of  the  shoulder,  the  arm,  tracMwn,  the  fore- 
arm, antibrachium,  and  the  hand,  manus.  The  bones  of  the  shoulder 
are  the  clavicle  and  scapula,  which  together  form  the  pectoral  arch  or 
shoulder  girdle  ;  in  the  arm  is  the  humerus  ;  in  the  forearm  are  the 
radius  and  ulna ;  and  in  the  hand  three  gToups  of  bones,  viz.,  the  carpu,s, 
metacarpus,  and  phalanges. 

THE    CLAVICLE. 

The  clavicle  or  coUar-bone  extends  outwards  and  backwards,  from  the 
summit  of  the  sternum  to  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula,  and  con- 
nects the  uj)j)er  limb  with  the  trunk.  It  is  curved  like  an  italic/.-  the 
internal  curve  has  its  convexity  directed  forwards,  and  extends  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  bone ;  the  outer  curve  is  concave  forwards, 
corresponding  to  the  hollow  between  the  chest  and  shoulder. 

The  clavicle  is  broad  towards  its  scapular  end,  being  compressed  from 


THE    CLAYICLE. 
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aboTe  downwards,  but  in  the  extent  of  its  inner  curve  it  is  more  or  less 
prismatic  or  cylindrical.  In  its  description,  four  sui'faces  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, together  with  the  two  extremities. 


A  o; 


Fig.  67. — The  eight  clati-  ^^^-  ^'• 

CLE.     (A.  T.)       i 

A,  from  above  ;  B,  from 
belo-w. 

1,  sternal  end ;  2,  acromial 
end ;  2',  facet  for  articula- 
tion with,  the  acromion ; 
3,  groove  on  the  lovrer 
surface  for  the  subclavius 
muscle  ;  4,  con:id  tubercle 
and  trapezoid  line ;  5,  rough 
mark  for  the  attachment  of 
the  costo-cla\acular  or  rhomboid  ligament ;  6,  impression  of  the  iDectoralis  major ; 
of  the  deltoid  muscle. 


7,  that 


The  superior  surface  is  broadest  in  its  outer  part ;  it  is  principally  sub- 
cutaneous, but  near  the  inner  extremity  presents  a  shght  roughness, 
marking  the  clayicular  a,ttachment  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle. 
The  anterior  surface  opposite  the  outer  curve  is  reduced  to  a  mere  rough 
border,  from  which  the  deltoid  muscle  takes  origin,  but  in  the  inner  half 
of  its  extent  is  broadened  out  into  an  uneven  space  more  or  less  distinctly 
separated  from  the  inferior  surface,  and  giving  attachment  to  the  pecto- 
ralis  major  muscle.  The  posterior  surface  is  broadest  at  the  inner  ex- 
tremity, and  smooth  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  internal  curvature ;  but 
towards  its  outer  extremity  it  forms  a  thick  border  which  gives  attach- 
ment  to  the  trapezius  muscle.  About  the  middle  of  this  surface  is  the 
aperture  of  a  small  canal  for  the  medullary  artery,  directed  outwards. 
On  the  inferior  surface,  at  the  sternal  end,  is  a  rough  impression  for  the 
attachment  of  the  costo-clavicidar  ligament ;  more  externally  is  a  groove, 
extending  over  the  middle  third  of  the  bone,  in  which  the  subclavius 
muscle  is  inserted ;  beyond  this,  projecting  on  the  posterior  border  at 
the  junction  of  the  middle  and  outer  thnds,  is  a  broad  tubercle,  conoid 
turbercle,  to  which  the  conoid  division  of  the  coraco-clavicular  ligament 
is  attached,  and  from  which  the  rough,  generally  raised,  trap)ezoid  line, 
for  the  trapezoid  part  of  the  same  ligament,  is  directed  outwards  and  for- 
wards towards  the  end  of  the  bone. 

The  stenial  end  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  clavicle.  It  presents  a 
somewhat  triangular  concavo-convex  surface,  with  its  most  prominent 
angle  directed  downwards  and  backwards.  The  scapidar  end  is  broad 
and  flat,  and  articidates  by  a  small  oval  surface  with  the  acromion. 

The  interior  of  the  clavicle  contains  coarse  cancellated  tissue  in 
its  whole  extent.  Towards  the  middle  the  spaces  sometimes  widen  out, 
and  unite  so  as  to  form  an  irregular  medullary  cavity. 

The  clavicle  is  subcutaneous  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  its  whole 
length  ;  the  most  prominent  part  is  about  the  centre,  corresponding  to 
the  intermuscular  intervals,  above  between  the  sterno-mastoid  and 
trapezius,  and  below  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid  (supra- 
and  infraclavicular  fossce).  The  outer  extremity  is  a  little  higher  than 
the  upper  surface  of  the  acromion  against  which  it  fits,  and  forms  a 
prominence  on  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder. 
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THE    SCAPULA. 

The  scapula  is  placed  upon  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  thorax, 
and  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  shoulder-girdle.  It  is  not  attached 
directly  to  the  trunk,  but  is  articulated  Avith  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle, 
and  from  it  is  suspended  the  humerus  in  the  shoulder-joint. 

It  consists  of  a  triangular  blade  or  hodij,  supporting  two  large 
processes.  The  surfaces  of  the  body  are  anterior  and  posterior  ;  the 
borders  superior,  internal  or  vertebral,  and  external  or  axillary  ;  the 
angles  superior,  inferior,  and  external ;  the  last,  being  the  thickest  part 


Ek  6Sa. 


Fi£r.  68  h. 


Fig.  68  a. — Right  Scapttla  from  uehind.     (A.T.)     -|- 

1,  head  and  glenoid  cavity  ;  2,  superior  angle ;  3,  inferior  angle  ;  4,  spine  ;  4,  at  the 
"base,  triangular  smooth  surface  of  the  spine  ;  5,  acromion  ;  6,  coracoid  process  ;  7,  supra- 
spinous fossa  :  7',  infraspinous  fossa ;  1  to  2,  superior  border  ;  2  to  3,  vertebral  border  ; 
1  to  3,  axillary  border  ;  10,  oval  surface  of  origin  of  the  teres  major  muscle  ;  11,  oblique 
impression  for  the  teres  minor  muscle  ;  12,  the  rough  ridge  where  the  long  head  of  the 
triceps  rises  ;  13,  suprascapular  notch  ;  14,  neck,  below  the  great  scapular  notch. 

Fig.  68  6. — Eight  scapula  from  before.     (A.T.)     ^ 

1,  5,  6,  and  13,  as  in  fig.  68  «  ;  5'  articular  facet  on  the  acromion  for  the  clavicle  ;  8, 
subscapular  fossa  ;  9,  9',  surfaces  giving  attachment  to  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
.  serratus  magnus  muscle. 

of  the  bone,  and  bearing  the  large  articular  surface,  is  distinguished  as 
the  head,  and  is  supported  upon  a  neclc.  The  processes  are  an  anterior, 
coracoid  process,  and  a  posterior,  the  spine,  which  is  j)roduced  into  the 
acromion. 

The  anterior  surface  or  venter,  looking  also  considerably  inwards, 
presents  a  concavity,  the  snlscapuktr  fossa,  occupied  by  the  subscapulaiis 
muscle,  and  marked  by  oblique  prominent  lines  converging  upwards  and 
outwards,  Avhich  give  attachment  to  the  tendinous  intersections  of  that 
muscle.     Separated  from  this  concavity,  are  two  smaller  flat  surfaces; 
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one  in  front  of  the  superior  angle  and  another  at  the  inferior  angle,  and 
these,  together  with  a  line  running  close  to  the  vertebral  border  and 
uniting  them,  give  attachment  to  the  serratus  niagnus  muscle. 

The  posterior  surface  or  dorsum  is  divided  by  the  spine  into  two 
unequal  parts,  the  upper  of  which  is  the  supr^sjjinous  fossa,  the  lower 
is  the  mfrasjjinous  fossa.  The  supraspinous  fossa  is  occupied  by  the 
supraspinatus  muscle.  The  infraspinous  fossa,  much  the  larger,  presents 
in  the  middle  a  convexity  corresponding  to  the  concavity  of  the  venter, 
and  outside  this  a  concavity  bounded  by  the  prominent  axillary  border. 
It  is  marked  near  the  inner  border  by  short  lines,  corresponding  to 
tendinous  septa  of  the  infraspinatus  muscle,  and  is  occupied  by  that 
muscle  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent.  Adjacent  to  the  axillary 
border,  in  its  middle  third,  is  a  narrow  interval  giving  attaclnoient  to 
the  teres  minor  muscle ;  and  beneath  this,  extending  over  the  inferior 
angle,  is  a  raised  oval  surface,  Irom  which  the  teres  major  arises. 
These  spaces  are  separated  from  each  other  and  fr'om  that  of  the  infra- 
spinatus muscle  by  lines  which  give  attachment  to  aponeurotic  septa. 

The  sjmie  of  the  scapula  is  a  massive  triangular  plate  of  bone  project- 
ing backwards  and  upwards  fr'om  the  dorsum.  Commencing  at  the 
internal  border  near  its  upper  fourth,  it  extends  outwards  and  a  little 
upwards  to  the  middle  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and  becoming  gradually 
elevated  towards  its  external  extremity,  it  turns  forwards  and  is  continued 
into  the  acromion  process.  The  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  smooth  and 
concave,  form  part  respectively  of  the  supra-  and  infraspinous  fossas. 
It  presents  two  unattached  borders,  the  more  prominent  of  which  is 
subcutaneous  and  arises  from  the  vertebral  border  of  the  bone  by  a 
smooth,  flat,  triangular  surface,  over  which  the  tendon  of  the  inferior 
part  of  the  trapezius  muscle  glides,  as  it  passes  to  be  inserted  into  a 
rough  thickening  beyond.  In  the  rest  of  its  extent  this  border  is 
rough,  broad,  and  serpentine,  giving  attachment  by  its  superior  margin 
to  the  trapezius,  and  by  its  inferior  to  the  deltoid  muscle.  The 
external  border,  short,  smooth,  and  concave,  arises  near  the  neck  of 
the  scapula,  and  is  continuous  with  the  under  surface  of  the  acromion, 
enclosing  the  ff7'eat  scapular  notch  between  it  and  the  neck  of  the 
bone. 

The  acromion  process,  projecting  outwards  and  forwards  from  the 
extremity  of  the  spine  over  the  glenoid  cavity,  forms  the  summit  of  the 
shoulder.  It  is  an  expanded  process,  compressed  from  above  downwards. 
Its  superior  surface,  rough  and  subcutaneous,  is  continuous  Avith  the 
prominent  border  of  the  spine  ;  its  inferior  surface,  smooth  and  concave, 
is  continuous  wdth  the  superior  surface  and  external  border  of  the  spine. 
On  its  internal  border  anteriorly  is  a  narrow  oval  surface  for  articulation 
with  the  clavicle. 

The  head  bears  the  articular  surface  for  the  humerus,  known  as  the 
f/Ienoid  cavity.  This  is  a  slightly  concave  surface,  looking  outwards, 
forwards,  and  slightly  upwards.  It  is  pyriform  in  shape,  with  the 
narrow  end  uppermost,  and  gently  incurved  in  front.  Its  rim  is  flat- 
tened, and  in  the  recent  state  is  covered  by  a  fibrous  band,  the  glenoid 
ligament,  which  deepens  its  concavity  ;  at  its  upper  extremity  is  a 
small  mark  indicating  the  attachment  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps 
muscle. 

The  necTc,  supporting  the  head,  is  most  distinct  posteriorly,  where  it 
forms  with  the  spine  the  great  scajJuJar  notch,  leading  from  the  supra- 
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spinous  to  the  infraspinous  fossa ;  its  position  is  also  marked  superiorly 
hj  the  notch  in  the  upper  border. 

The  coracoid  j^rocess,  thick,  strong,  and  hook-like,  rises  for  a  short 
distance  almost  vertically  from  the  upper  border  of  the  head,  and  then 
bending  at  a  right  angle,  is  directed  forwards  and  slightly  out^Yards. 
Its  superior  surface,  towards  the  base,  is  rough  and  uneven,  giving  origin 
to  the  coraco-clavicular  ligament ;  on  its  outer  border  is  attached  the 
coraco-acromial  ligament,  at  its  extremity  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle 
and  short  head  of  the  biceps,  and  on  the  inner  edge  the  pectoralis  minor. 

The  iorders  of  the  scapula  are  three  in  number.  The  superior  border 
is  the  shortest ;  it  extends  from  the  superior  angle  outwards  and  down- 
wards to  the  coracoid  processs,  at  the  base  of  which  it  presents  a  rounded 
suprascaimJar  notch,  which  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by  a  ligament  or 
occasionally  by  a  spiculum  of  bone,  and  is  traversed  by  the  suprascapular 
nerve.  The  axiUary  border  is  the  thickest ;  at  the  upper  end,  below  the 
glenoid  cavity,  it  presents  a  strong  rough  mark,  above  an  inch  long,  to 
which  the  long  head  of  the  triceps  muscle  is  attached ;  and  below  this 
there  is  usually  a  slight  groove,  where  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  sub- 
scapular artery  passes  backwards  ;  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  this  edge  in 
the  greater  part  of  its  length  is  a  marked  groove  in  which  a  considerable 
part  of  the  subscapularis  muscle  arises.  The  vertebral  border,  called 
also  the  lase,  is  the  longest  of  the  three,  and  is  divisible  into  three  parts, 
viz.,  a  short  one  opposite  the  triangular  surface  of  origin  of  the  promi- 
nent border  of  the  spine,  and  the  portions  above  and  below  that  space, 
both  of  which  incline  outwards  as  they  recede  from  the  spine.  The 
upper  part  gives  attachment  to  the  levator  angnli  scapulai  muscle,  the 
middle  to  the  rhomboideus  minor,  and  the  lower  to  the  rhomboideus 
major  muscle. 

The  body  of  the  scapula  is  in  great  part  thin  and  translucent,  and 
contains  little  cancellated  tissue.  The  head,  the  coracoid  and  acromion 
processes,  the  prominent  border  of  the  spine,  and  the  thick  rib  along  the 
axillary  Iborder,  derive  their  greater  thickness  and  strength  fr'om  in- 
creased thickness  of  the  compact  bony  substance  in  some  parts,  and 
from  cancellated  tissue  in  others.  Vascular  foramina  pierce  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  of  the  spine,  and  others  are  to  be  found  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  bone,  near  the  neck. 

The  subcutaneous  parts  of  the  scapula  are  the  fr'ee  border  of  the  spine 
in  nearly  the  whole  of  its  length,  the  upper  surface  of  the  acromion,  and 
a  small  part  of  the  vertebral  border  in  its  lower  half;  the  superior  and 
axUlary  borders  are  entirely  concealed  by  the  muscles.  The  coracoid 
]3rocess  projects  in  fr-ont  beyond  the  clavicle,  and  can  be  readily  felt 
inside  the  head  of  the  humerus,  but  can  be  seen  only  in  very  thin 
persons.  AYith  the  arm  hanging  by  the  side  the  scapula  covers  the  ribs 
from  the  second  to  the  seventh  inclusive,  sometimes  the  eighth,  and  the 
root  of  the  spine  is  on  a  level  with  the  interval  between  the  third  and 
fourth  dorsal  spines  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  bone  changes 
its  position  with  every  movement  of  the  arm. 

THE    HUMERUS. 

The  humerus  or  arm -bone  extends  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow, 
where  it  articulates  with  both  bones  of  the  forearm.  It  is  divisible  into 
the  superior  extremity,  including  the  head,  nccli,  and  great  and  small 
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tulerosities ;  the  sliaft ;  and  the  inferior  extremity,  including  the 
external  and  internal  condyles,  and  the  inferior  articular  surface.  In 
general  form  it  is  subcjHndiical  and  slightly  twisted. 


Fig.  69. — Sight  HUiiERUS  FROii  before.     (A.  T.)     J 

1,  head ;  2,  small  tuberosity ;  3,  great  tuberosity  ;  4, 
anatomical  neck  ;  5,  bicipital  groove,  the  line  is  at  the  level 
of  the  so-called  surgical  neck  ;  6,  inner  edge  of  the  bicipital 
groove,  and  mark  of  attachment  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and 
teres  major  muscles  ;  7,  pectoral  ridge,  running  do'mi  into 
7',  the  deltoid  impression ;  8,  spiral  groove  ;  9,  external, 
9',  internal  supracondylar  ridge  ;  10,  trochlear  articular 
surface  ;  11,  capitellum  ;  12,  internal  condyle ;  13,  external 
condyle  ;  14,  coronoid  fossa. 


Fig.  69. 
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The  su^Jerior  extremity  is  the  thickest  pai't  of 
the  bone.  The  head  is  a  large  hemisj)herical 
articular  elevation,  directed  inwards,  upwards, 
and  backwards.  The  7iech,  as  described  by  ana- 
tomists, is  the  short  portion  of  bone  which  sup- 
ports tiio  head  ;  inferioiiy,  it  passes  Into  the 
shaft  ;  superiorly,  it  is  a  mere  groove  between 
the  head  and  the  gi'eat  tuberosity.  The  great 
tuberosity  is  a  thick  projection,  continued  up- 
wards from  the  external  part  of  the  shaft,  and 
reaching  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  upper  mai'gin 
of  the  head  ;  it  is  surmounted  by  three  flat  sur- 
faces, the  uppermost  of  which  gives  attachment 
to  the  supraspinatus  muscle,  the  lowest  to  the 
teres  minor,  and  the  intermediate  one  to  the 
infraspinatus  muscle.  Separated  from  the  great 
tuberosity  by  the  commencement  of  the  bicipital 
groove  is  the  small  tuberosity,  oval  and  promi- 
nent ;  it  looks  forwards  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  subscapularis  muscle. 

The  shaft  or  body,  thick  and  cylindrical  supe- 
riorly, becomes  expanded  transversely  and  some- 
what three-sided  inferiorly.  It  is  divided  into 
anterior  and  posterior  faces  by  lateral  lines, 
slightly  marked  in  the  upper  part,  but  more 
prominent  in  the  lower,  w'here  they  pass  into 
the  supracondylar  ridges.  Superiorly  on  its 
anterior  aspect  is  the  bicipital  groove,  so  named 
from  lodging   the  long  tendon  of   the   biceps 

muscle  :  this  groove,  commencing  between  the  tuberosities,  descends  with 
an  inclination  inwards,  and  is  bounded  by  two  rough  ridges,  the  ex- 
ternal and  more  prominent  of  which,  pectoral  rid,ge,  gives  attachment  to 
the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  the  internal  to  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres 
major.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  on  the  inner  lateral  line,  is  a 
rough  linear  mark  where  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle  is  inserted,  and 
lower  down  there  is  a  medullary  foramen  du'ected  downwards  into  the 
interior  of  the  bone.  On  the  external  part  of  the  shaft,  near  its  middle, 
in  a  line  anteriorly  with  the  pectoral  ridge,  is  a  large,  rough,  and  uneven 
surface,  of  a  triangular  shape,  the  impression  of  the  deltoid  muscle.     Below 
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this  tlie  ridge  is  continned  into  a  smooth  eleyation  "vrhich,  descending  on 
the  front  of  the  shaft  to  the  inferior  extremity,  separates  an  external 
from  an  internal  snrface ;  while  at  the  sides  these  are  separated  from  the 
fiat  posterior  surface  by  the  svjyracondylar  ridges,  Tvhich  descend,  the 
external  more  prominent  than  the  internal,  to  the  condyle  on  each  side. 
Abont  the  middle  of  the  shaft  externally,  a  broad 
Fig.  70.  depression,  the  apiral  groove,  winds  downwards  and 

forwards,  hmited  above  by  the  deltoid  impression 
and  below  \ij  the  external  supracondylar'  ridge,  and 
lodges  the  miisculo-spiral  nerve  and  the  superior 
profunda  vessels. 

Fig.  70. — Eight  humeeus  fkoji  behlsd.     (A.  T.)     J 

1,  3,  8,  i  10,  the  same  as  in  Fig.  69  :  15,  is  placed  above 
the  olecranon  fossa. 


The  inferior  extremity  is  much  enlarged  laterally, 
fiatcened  from  before  backwards,  and  is  curved 
slightly  forwards.  Projecting  on  either  side  are  the 
external  and  internal  condyles  (the  epicondyle  and 
ej^itrocJilea  of  Chanssier),  the  internal  of  which  is 
mnch  more  prominent  than  the  external,  and  is 
shghtly  inclined  backwards.  The  inferior  articular 
s^inface  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  external 
part,  articnlating  with  the  radins,  consists  of  a 
rounded  eminence  dfrected  forwards,  called  the 
capitelliim,  and  a  groove  internal  to  it ;  it  does  not 
extend  to  the  posterior  surface.  The  internal  part, 
the  irocfilea,  articulates  with  the  ulna,  and  extends 
completely  roimd  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  bone  ;  it  is  grooved  in  the  middle 
hke  the  surface  of  a  pulley,  and  is  somewhat  broader 
behind  than  in  front ;  anteriorly,  its  margins  are 
inclined  downwards  and  inwards  ;  posteriorly,  up- 
wards and  outwards,  so  that,  seen  fi'om  betund, 
it  occupies  the  middle  part  of  the  bone.  Anteriorly, 
the  interiial  margin  of  the  trochlea  is  the  more 
prominent,  and  forms  a  convexity  parallel  to  the 
groove  ;  posteriorly,  the  external  margin  is  slightly 
more  prominent.  Above  the  trochlea  posteriorly  is 
a  large  and  deep  pit,  the  olecranon  fossa,  which 
receives  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna  in  ex- 
tension of  the  forearm ;  and  above  it  anteriorly, 
separated  from  the  olecranon  fossa  only  by  a  thin  lamina  of  bone,  is 
the  much  smaller  coronoid  fossa,  which  receives  the  coronoid  process  in 
flexion.  Above  the  capitellum  is  a  shallow  depression,  into  which  the 
head  of  the  radius  is  pressed  in  complete  flexion. 

The  humerus,  in  its  natural  position,  with  the  arm  hanging  by  the 
side,  has  a  sHght  inclination  from  above  downwards  and  inwards,  and  is 
also  in  a  condirion  of  what  may  be  termed  strong  internal  rotation,  i.e., 
the  so-called  ancerior  surface  looks  very  much  inwards,  and  the  internal 
condyle  is  directed  more  backwards  than  inwards.  The  bone  is  almost 
completely  covered  by  muscles  ;  the  head  is  thickly  covered  bj  the 
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deltoid,  "wMcli  it  pushes  np,  and  thus  gives  roundness  to  the  shoulder  ; 
the  shaft;  is  entirely  suiTonnded ;  both  condyles  are  subcuraneous, 
the  internal  being  prominent,  whilst  the  appearance  of  the  external 
varies  as  the  forearm  is  moved.  "When  the  elbo"^  is  bent  the  capiteUum 
projects  under  its  muscular  covering  and  forms  the  rounded  prominence 
outside  the  point  of  the  elbow. 

Varieties. — A  small  hook-Kke  process,  wiuh  its  point  directed  downwards,  is 
not  nnfreqnently  fonnd  in  front  of  the  internal  condylar  ridge,  the  mpracon- 
dylar  process.  From  its  extremity,  a  fibrous  band,  giring  origin  to  the  pronator 
radii  teres  mnscle,  passes  to  the  internal  condyle,  and  through  the  arch  thus 
formed  passes  the  median  nerve,  accompanied  frequently  by  the  bracldal  artery, 
or  by  a  large  branch  risiag  from  it.  This  process  represents  a  portion  of  the 
bone  enclosing  a  foramen  in  carnivorous  animals.  (See  Struthers,  Edin.  Med. 
Joum.,  ISiS  :  Gruber,  "  Canalis  supracondyloideus  humeri,"  item,  de  I'Acad.  Imp. 
de  St.  Petei^burg,  lSo9,  p.  57.)  The  thin  plate  between  the  olecranon  and 
coronoid  fossse  is  sometimes  perforated  (jvpratrochlear  foramen). 

THE    XJLNA. 

The  TiiTia.  is  the  internal  of  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm.  It  is 
longer  than  the  radius  by  the  extent  of  the  olecranon  process.  It  is 
inclined  downwards  and  outwards  from  the  humerus  in  such  a  direc- 
tion that  a  straight  line  passing  from  the  great  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus  downwards  through  the  capitehum  wotdd  touch  the  lower  end 
of  the  tilna. 

The  ulna  articulates  with  the  humerus  and  the  raditis  :  in  the 
natural  skeleton  it  is  not  in  contact  with  the  carpal  bones,  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  wrist-joint  by  an  interarticular  fibro-cartilage. 

The  sujperior  extremity  is  of  large  size,  and  presents  for  articulation 
with  the  humerus  a  large  articular  surface,  the  great  sigmoid  cavity, 
which  looks  forwards  and  is  bounded  in  its  posterior  and  upper  part  by 
the  olecranon,  a  thick  process  continued  upwards  fr"om  the  shaft,  and  in 
its  lower  part  by  the  coronoid  process,  which  projects  forwards.  The 
great  sigmoid  cavity  is  concave  from  above  downwards,  and  is  convex 
from  side  to  side,  being  traversed  by  a  vertical  ridge.  The  part  external 
to  this  ridge  is  broad  and  convex  above,  while  the  part  internal  to  the 
ridge  is  broad  and  concave  below :  a  sHght  constriction,  and  sometimes 
a  groove  of  division,  occurs  across  the  middle  of  the  cavity.  Continuous 
with  the  great  is  the  small  sigmoid  cavity,  a  small  articular  surface 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process,  concave  from 
before  backwards,  and  articulating  with  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  head 
of  the  radius.  Superiorly  the  olecranon  is  broad  and  uneven,  termi- 
nating in  front  in  an  acute  process  or  beak,  which  overhangs  the  great 
sigmoid  cavity,  and  which  in  extension  of  the  elbow  passes  into  the 
olecranon  fossa  of  the  humerus,  and  behind  in  a  rectangular  prominence 
or  tulerosiiy,  which  forms  the  point  of  the  elbow,  and  gives  attachment 
to  the  triceps  extensor  muscle.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  olecranon 
is  subcutaneous  and  continuous  with  the  posterior  margin  of  the  shaft 
of  the  ulna.  The  extremity  of  the  coronoid  jji'occss  is  sharp  and 
prominent,  and  is  received  dtiring  flexion  into  the  coronoid  fossa  of  the 
humerus  :  its  superior  surface  forms  part  of  the  surface  of  the  great 
sigmoid  cavity  :  the  inferior  surface  rises  gradually  from  the  anterior 
sui-face  of  the  bone,  and  is  covered  by  a  large  triangular  roughness  which 
gives  insertion  to  the  brachialis  antictis  mttscle. 
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The  lody  or  shaft  in  the  upper  three-fourths  of  its  extent  is  three- 
sided,  and  presents  a  slight  curve  Avith  the  conyexity  backwards,  hut 
near  the  lower  extremity  it  is  slender,  and  more  cylindrical.  The 
anterior  surface,  is  grooved  in  the  upper  two-thirds,  where  the  flexor 
profundus  digitorum  muscle  takes  origin,  and  in  its  lower  end  has  an 


Fig.  71. 


Fig.  71. — Right  tilna  from  before. 
Fig.  72. — Right  ulna  froji  -behind. 


(A.T.) 


1,  point  or  beak  of  the  olecranon  ;  2,  tuberosity  of 
tlie  olecranon  ;  3,  end  of  tlie  coronoid  i^rocess  ;  4, 
great  sigmoid  cavity  ;  5,  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  and 
below  it  the  surface  for  the  supinator  brevis  muscle  ; 
6,  external  or  interosseous  border  :  7j  lower  ex- 
tremity or  head  ;  8,  styloid  process  ;  9,  rough  .surface 
of  insertion  of  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle  ;  below 
10,  the  oblique  line  marking  the  attachment  of  the 
pronator  quadratus  muscle  ;  11,  triangular  surface 
for  the  anconeus  muscle ;  12,  inner  part  of  the 
posterior  surface,  to  the  right  of  which  the  de- 
pressions for  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb 
occupy  the  posterior  surface. 


oblique  line  limiting  the  attachment  of  the 
pronator  quadratus.  Above  the  middle 
is  a  foramen  for  the  medullary  artery, 
directed  upwards.  The  internal  surface 
is  smooth  and  convex  ;  in  the  upper  two- 
thirds  giving  attachment  to  the  flexor 
profmidus  muscle,  in  the  lower  third  sub- 
cutaneous. The  posterior  surface,  more 
uneven,  looks  outwards  and  backwards ; 
an  oblique  ridge  descending  from  the 
hinder  end  of  the  small  sigmoid  cavity, 
limits  a  triangular  area,  which  extends 
over  the  outer  side  of  the  olecranon  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  anconeus  muscle  ; 
below  this  a  longitudinal  line  divides  the 
surface  into  an  inner  portion,  smooth,  and 
covered  by  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  and 
an  outer  part,  mere  irregular,  and  impressed  by  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  thumb  and  index  fingers ;  in  li'ont  of  the  surface  for  the  an- 
coneus, and  immediately  below  the  small  sigmoid  cavity,  is  a  triangular 
excavated  surface  occupied  by  the  origin  of  the  supinator  brevis  muscle. 
Of  the  three  borders,  the  anterior  is  thick  and  rounded  ;  the  ^jos- 
terior  is  sinuously  curved,  smooth,  and  prominent  in  the  middle  third  ; 
tlie  external  is  sharp,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment. 

The  inferior  extremity  presents  a  rounded  head,  from  the  inner  and 
back  part  of  which  a  short  cylindrical  eminence,  the  styloid  process, 
projects  downwards,  giving  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
of  "the  wrist-joint.  The  head  bears  two  articular  surfaces,  an  inferior, 
kidney-shaped  and  flattened,  upon  which  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage 
of  thft  WL'ist  plays  ;  and  a  lateral,  narrow  and  convex,  which  is  received 
into  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius.  The  head  and  the  styloid  process 
are  separated  posteriorly -by  a  groove,  which  is  traversed  by  the  tendon 
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of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  ;  and  inferiorly  by  a  depression,  into  wliich 
the  triangular  fibro-cartilage  is  inserted. 

The  ulna  is  placed  in  its  whole  length  under  the  skin  at  the  back  of 
the  forearm.  The  subcutaneous  tract  comprises  the  triangular  surface 
on  the  back  of  the  olecranon,  the  posterior  border  of  the  shaft,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal  groove  between  the  flexor  and 
extensor  muscles,  and,  in  the  lower  third,  a  narrow  strip  of  the  internal 
surface  leading  down  to  the  styloid  process  ;  the  latter  projects  at  the 
inner  and  posterior  part  of  the  wi'ist. 

THE    RADIUS.* 

The  radius  is  the  external  of  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm,  and 
extends  from  the  humerus  to  the  carjDus.  It  articulates  with  the 
humerus,  the  ulna,  the  scaphoid,  and  the  semilunar  bones. 

The  sufperior  extremity,  or  head,  is  disc-shaped,  with  a  smooth  ver- 
tical margin.  It  presents  on  its  summit  a  depression,  which  articulates 
with  the  capitellum  of  the  humerus,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  convex 
part,  broadest  internally  where  it  glides  upon  the  groove  internal  to  the 
capitellum.  The  smooth,  short,  cylindrical  surface  of  the  vertical 
margin,  likewise  broadest  internally,  rotates  in  the  small  sigmoid  cavity 
of  the  ulna,  and  within  the  orbicular  ligament.  The  head  is  supported 
on  a  constricted  portion,  named  the  neclc. 

The  shaft  or  body  is  slightly  curved,  with  the  convexity  directed 
outwards  and  backwards.  On  its  internal  aspect  superiorly,  where  it  is 
continuous  with  the  neck,  is  the  bicipital  tuberosity,  to  the  posterior  rough 
portion  of  which  is  attached  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle.  Below 
the  bicipital  tuberosity  the  shaft  presents  three  sm'faces,  of  which  the 
external  is  only  indistinctly  marked  off  from  the  others  by  smooth, 
rounded  fmfon'or  and  ^osfcrwr.&orffers,  while  the  anterior  and  posterior 
sm'faces  are  separated  by  a  sharp,  prominent  internal  border,  which 
gives  attachment  to  the  interosseous  membrane.  The  external  surfacB 
is  convex  transversely  as  well  as  longitudinally  ;  it  is  marked  near  the 
middle  by  a  rough  impression  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  which 
gives  insertion  to  the  pronator  radii  teres.  The  anterior  surface  is 
limited  above  by  the  prominent  obliqiie  line  of  the  radius,  running  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  tubercle  downwards  and  outwards  to  form  the 
anterior  border ;  below  this  it  is  grooved  longitudinally  for  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis,  and  at  the  lower  end  it  is  expanded,  and  presents  a  flat 
impression  for  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  quadi'atus  :  above  the 
middle  is  the  foramen  for  the  medullary  artery,  directed  upwards  into 
the  bone.  The  jJosterior  surface  presents  shght  obhque  imj)ressions  of 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb. 

The  lotver  extremity  of  the  radius,  broad  and  thick,  presents  inferiorly 
a  large  surface,  which  articulates  with  the  carpus,  and  internally  a  small 
one,  which  articulates  with  the  ulna.  The  carpal  articular  surface, 
slightly  concave,  is  divided  by  a  line  into  a  quadrilateral  internal  part, 
which  articulates  with  the  semilunar  bone,  and  a  triangular  external  part, 
which  articulates  with  the  scaphoid  bone.  The  ulnar  articular  surface 
is  placed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  inferior  surface  ;  it  is  concave  from 
before  backwards,  forming  the  sigmoid  cavity,  which  plays  over  the 

*  In  anatomical  description  the  forearm  is  supposed  to  be  placed  in  supination,  vfith. 
the  thumb  directed  outwards  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  looldng  forwards. 
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rounded  lower  end  of  the  ulna.  At  tlie  outer  part  of  the  inferior 
surface  the  styloid  'process,  projects  downward,  stout  and  pyramidal, 
giving  attaclinient  to  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist-joint, 
while  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  are  likewise  rough  and  pro- 
minent for  other  ligaments.     On  its  external  and  posterior  aspects  the 


Fig.  73. 


Fig.  74. 


Fig.  73. — Eight  radius  prom  before. 

Fig.  74. — Right  radius  from  behind.  (A.T.)  J 

1,  head,  showing  the  hollow  above  for  the  humerus, 
aBil  the  vertical  surface  surrounding  it  for  the  ulnar 
articulation  ;  2,  neck  ;  3,  tubercle  ;  4,  is  opposite 
to  the  oblique  line ;  5,  interosseous  ridge  ;  the 
shaded  part  near  5  marks  the  slight  hollow  in  v/hich 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis  muscle  lies  ;  6,  carpal 
articular  surface  ;  7,  styloid  process  ;  8,  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  radius  ;  9,  mark  of  the  attachment  of 
the  pronator  radii  teres  ;  10  and  11,  oblique  im- 
pressions of  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  and 
extensor  primi  inteniodii  pollicis  ;  between  7  and 
8,  grooves  for  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles. 

inferior  extremity  of  the  radius  is  marked 
by  grooves,  which  transmit  the  extensor 
tendons.  Thus,  on  the  external  border, 
is  a  flat  groove  directed  downwards  and 
forwards,  which  lodges  the  extensor  ossis 
metacarpi  and  extensor  primi  internodii 
iDollicis  ;  and  on  the  posterior  surface  are 
three  grooves,  the  middle  one  of  which, 
oblique  and  narrow,  and  with  prominent 
borders,  lodges  the  extensor  secundi  in- 
ternodii pollicis  ;  Avhile  of  the  two  others, 
which  are  broad  and  shallow,  the  external, 
subdivided  by  a  slight  mark,  gives  passage 
to  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and 
bre^aor,  and  the  internal  transmits  the 
extensor  communis  digitorum  and  extensor 
indicis.  Immediately  above  the  first-men- 
tioned groove  on  the  outer  side  is  a  triangular  rough  mark,  into  which 
the  tendon  of  the  supinator  longus  is  inserted. 

The  radius  is  for  the  most  part  deeply  placed.  The  head  and  shaft 
are  entirely  covered  by  muscles  ;  at  the  lower  end  the  styloid  process 
comes  to  the  surface  between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
thumb,  and  forms  a  projection  on  the  outer  side  of  the  wrist,  lower 
down  than  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna. 


THE    CAEPUS. 

The  carpus  is  composed  of  eight  short  bones,  which  are  disposed  in 
two  rows,  four  in  each.  Enumerated  from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  side, 
the  bones  which  constitute  the  first  or  superior  row  are  named  scaphoid, 
semilunar,  pyramidal,  and  pisiform ,-  those  of  the  second  or  inferior  row, 
are  the  trapezium,  trapezoid,  os  maynimi,  and  unciform. 

The  dorsal  surface  of  the  carpus  is  convex,  the  palmar  is  concave 
from  side  to  side,  the  concavity  being  bounded  by  four  prominences, 
one  at  the  outer  and  one  at  the  inner  extremity  of  each  row.     The 
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anterior  annular  ligament  is  stretched  across  between  these  prominences, 
so  as  to  form  a  canal  for  the  transmission  of  the  flexor  tendons. 

The  superior  surfaces  of  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  pyramidal 
bones  form,  when  in  apposition,  a  continuous  convexity  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  concavity  presented  by  the  radius  and  the  triangular 
fibro-cartilage,  while  the  pisiform  bone  is  attached  in  front  of  the 
pyramidal,  'with  which  alone  it  articulates.     The  line  of  articulation 

Fig.    75. — Semi-diagkammatic    view   op 

THE  EIGHT  CARPUS  AND  PART  OF  THE 
METACARPAL  BONES,  FR05I  BEFORE,  THE 
CARPAL  BONES  BEING  SLIGHTLY  SEPARATED 
TO  SHOW  THE  MODE  OF  THEIR  CONNECTION 
WITH  EACH  OTHER.    (A.T.  )  | 

1,  scaplioid  boue  ;  2,  semilunar  ;  3, 
pyramidal  ;  4,  pisiform  ;  5,  trapezium, 
the  figure  is  placed  upon  the  ridge,  to 
tlie  inside  of  whicli  is  the  gi-oove  for 
the  tendon  of  flexor  carpi  radialis  ;  6, 
trapezoid  ;  7,  os  magnum  ;  8,  unciform, 
the  figure  is  placed  on  the  unciform 
process.  The  articulation  of  the  os 
magnum  with  the  fourth  metacarpal 
bone  is  rex^resented  somewhat  too  large. 

between  the  superior  and  inferior  rows  is  concavo-convex  from  side  to 
side,  the  trapezium,  trapezoid  and  os  magnum  bounding  a  cavity  which 
lodges  the  external  part  of  the  scaphoid,  and  the  os  magnum  and  unci- 
form rising  up  in  a  convexity,  which  is  received  into  a  hollow  formed  by 
the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  pyramidal,  bones. 

The  scaphoid  bone,  the  largest  and  most  external  of  the  first  row,  lies 
with  its  long  axis  directed  outwards  and  downwards.  It  has  a  concave 
smface,  which  looks  downwards  and  inwards,  and  articulates  with  the  os 
magnum  ;  on  the  opposite  side  are  two  convex  articular  surfaces,  an 
upper  for  the  radius,  and  a  lower  for  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid  bones 
of  the  second  row  ;  these  approach  so  near  to  one  another  behind,  that 
the  dorsal  surface  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  grooved  transverse  strip,  to 
which  the  posterior  ligaments  of  the  wiist  are  attached.  At  the  inner 
extremity  is  a  small  crescentic  surface  for  articulation  with  the  semi- 
lunar bone  ;  while  the  outer  end  is  produced  into  a  stout  conical  iiibercle, 
which  projects  forwards  and  gives  attachment  to  the  annular  ligament. 
The  scaphoid  articulates  with  five  bones,  viz.,  the  radius,  the  semilunar, 
trapezium,  trapezoid,  and  os  magnum. 

The  semilnnar  bone,  irregularly  cubic,  is  characterized  by  the  deep  con- 
cavity from  before  backwards  of  its  inferior  sm'face,  which  rests  on  the 
head  of  the  os  magnum,  and  commonly  also  by  a  bevelled  edge  slightly 
on  the  unciform  bone.  Its  external  smface  is  crescentic  and  vertical, 
and  articulates  with  the  scaphoid  bone  ;  its  internal  surface  looks  down- 
wards and  inwards,  is  much  deeper  and  narrower  than  the  external,  and 
articulates  with  the  pyramidal.  The  convex  superior  surface,  which 
articulates  with  the  radius,  extends  like  that  of  the  scaphoid,  farther 
backwards  than  forwards,  and  hence  the  anterior  free  surface  is  deeper 
than  tha  posterior.  The  semilunar  articulates  with  five  bones,  viz.,  the 
radius,  scaphoid,  pyramidal,  os  magnum,  and  unciform. 

The  pyramidal  or  cuneiform  bone  is  situated  with  its  blunted  apex 
directed  downwards  and  inwards  ;  the  base  has  the  shape  of  a  half-oval^ 
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and  articulates  with  the  semihTnar  bone.  There  are  three  surfaces  ;  the 
inferior,  concavo-convex  from  without  inwards,  articulates  with  the 
unciform  bone  ;  the  anterior  is  distinguished  by  having  a  smooth  circular 
facet  on  its  inner  half  for  articulation  with  the  pisiform  bone  ;  and  the 
supero-posterior,  presents  at  the  base  a  small  articular  facet  entering 
the  wrist-joint,  but  is  for  the  most  part  rough  for  the  attachment  of 
ligaments.  The  pyramidal  articulates  with  thi-ee  bones,  viz.,  the  semi- 
lunar, pisiform,  and  unciform. 

The  pisiform  bone  lies  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the  other  bones  of  the 
carpus.  Posteriorly  it  possesses  an  articular  surface,  which  rests  on  the 
l^yramidal  bone.  The  mass  of  the  bone  is  so  inclined  from  this  surface 
downwards  and  outwards,  that  tlie  pisiform  bone  of  one  hand  is  distin- 
guishable from  that  of  the  other. 

The  trapezium  is  the  most  external  of  the  second  row  of  carpal 
bones.  It  presents  a  rhombic  form  Avhen  seen  in  its  dorsal  or  palmar 
aspect,  but  with  the  lower  angle  much  produced  and  truncated.  Its 
anterior  surface  is  marked  by  a  vertical  groove  traversed  by  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  muscle,  and  external  to  the  groove  by  a  ridge, 
one  of  the  four  prominences  which  give  attachment  to  the  anterior 
annular  ligament.  Of  the  internal  sides  of  the  rhomb,  the  superior 
articulates  with  the  scaphoid  and  the  inferior  with  the  trapezoid  ;  while 
a  small  facet  on  the  prominent  lower  angle  is  for  the  second  metacarpal 
bone.  Of  the  external  sides  the  superior  is  free,  and  the  inferior 
presents  a  smooth  surface,  convex  from  behind  forwards,  and  concave 
from  without  inwards,  which  articulates  with  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  thumb,  and  is  separated  by  a  small  interval  from  the  surface  for  the 
second  metacarpal  bone.  The  trapezium  articulates  with  four  bones, 
viz.,  the  scaphoid,  trapezoid,  and  first  and  second  metacarpals. 

The  trapesoid  bone  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  trapezium.  Its 
longest  diameter  is  from  before  backwards.  Its  posterior  fr'ee  surface 
is  much  larger  than  the  anterior.  The  external  inferior  angle  of  the 
anterior  surface  is  distinguished  by  being  prolonged  a  little  backwards 
between  the  articular  surfaces  for  the  trapezium  and  second  metacarpal 
bone.  The  superior  surface  articulates  with  the  scaphoid  ;  the  external 
with  the  trapezium  ;  the  internal  with  the  os  magnum ;  and  the  inferior 
by  a  large  surface  convex  ft'om  side  to  side  with  the  second  metacarpal 
bone.  The  trapezoid  articulates  with  four  bones,  viz.,  the  scajDhoid, 
trapezium,  os  magnum,  and  second  metacarpal  bone. 

The  OS  magnum  is  the  largest  of  the  carpal  bones.  In  form  it  is 
elongated  vertically,  rectangular  inferiorly,  rounded  superiorly.  The 
upper  extremity  or  head  articulates  above  with  the  semilunar  bone  by  a 
convex  surface,  extending  further  down  behind  than  in  front,  and  pro- 
longed on  the  outer  side  for  the  scaphoid.  A  neck  is  formed  beneath  by 
depressions  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  The  anterior  surface 
of  the  bone  is  much  narrower  than  the  posterior.  The  posterior  surface 
projects  downwards  at  its  internal  inferior  angle.  On  the  outer  side 
iDeneath  the  surface  for  tlie  scaphoid  is  a  short  surface  for  the  trapezoid 
bone  ;  and  on  the  inner  side  is  a  vertically  elongated  surface  which 
articulates  with  the  unciform  bone.  Inferiorly  this  bone  articulates 
by  three  distinct  surfaces,  of  Avhich  the  middle  is  much  the  largest,  with 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metacarpal  bones.  The  os  magnum 
articulates  with  seven  bones,  viz.,  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  trapezoid, 
unciform,  and  second,  third,  and  fourth  metacarpal  bones. 
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The  unciform  bone  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  large  hook-like 
process  projecting  forwards  and  curved  slightly  outwards  on  its  anterior 
siu'face.  Seen  from  the  fi'ont  or  behind,  it  has  a  triangular  form.  Its  ex- 
ternal smface  is  vertical,  and  articulates  with  the  os  magnum  ;  its  inferior 
sm'face  is  divided  into  two  facets  wliich  articulate  with  the  fom'th  and 
fifth  metacarpal  bones  ;  its  superior  smface,  meeting  the  pyi'amidal,  is 
concavo-convex,  inclines  upwards  and  outwards  towards  the  head  of  the 
OS  magnum,  and  is  separated  internally  by  a  rough  border  from  the  in- 
ferior surface.  The  unciform  articulates  with  five  bones,  viz.,  the  os 
magnum,  semilunar,  pyramidal,  and  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones. 


THE    METACARPUS. 

The  metacarpus,  the  part  of  the  hand  which  supports  the  fingers,  con- 
sists of  five  long  bones,  diverging  slightly  fi'om  each  other,  and  which  are 
numbered  from  without  inwards. 

Fig.  76. — The  eight  hand  frou  before.  Fig   76. 

(A.  T.)     h 

s,  scaphoid  ;  I,  semilunar  ;  c,  pyramidal ;  p^ 
pisiform :  t,  trapezium  ;  next  to  it  the  trapezoid, 
and  then  the  os  magnum,  both  not  lettered  ;  u, 
unciform. 

I  to  V,  the  metacarpal  bones  ;  1,  3,  first  and 
second  phalanges  of  the  thumb ;  1,2,  3,  the 
first,  second,  and  third  phalanges  of  the  little 
finger,  and  similarly  for  the  other  three  fingers, 
not  marked  ;  *  one  of  the  sesamoid  bones  of  the 
thumb  seen  sideways. 

The  metacarpal  bones  are  placed  in 
a  segment  of  an  arch  transversely,  and 
being  at  the  same  time  slightly  cmwed 
longitudinally,  they  present  a  concavity 
directed  forwards.  They  are  terminated 
at  their  carpal  extremities  by  expanded 
bases  of  different  forms,  and  at  the 
digital  ends  by  large  rounded  heads. 
The  first  metacarpal  bone  is  broader 
and  shorter  than  the  others.  The  second 

is  the  longest  of  all,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  decrease  regularly  in 
length,  according  to  their  position  from  without  inwards. 

The  shaft  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone  is  somewhat  compressed  from 
before  backwards  ;  the  dorsal  surface  is  slightly  convex  ;  on  the  palmar 
aspect  is  a  rounded  longitudinal  ridge,  placed  nearer  to  the  inner  than 
the  outer  border.  The  shafts  of  the  others  are  three-sided,  presenting  a 
sm'face  towards  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  towards  the  palm  a  smooth 
margin  between  the  two  lateral  surfaces.  They  are  most  slender 
immediately  beyond  the  carpal  extremity,  and  become  gradually  thicker 
towards  the  head.  On  the  dorsal  aspect  of  each  is  a  triangular  surface, 
bounded  by  lines  which,  proceeding  from  the  sides  of  the  head,  pass 
upwards  and  converge  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metacarpal  bones 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  carpal  extremity,  and  in  the  fifth  towards  its 
inner  side. 

The  heads  articulate  with  the  proximal  phalanges      Their  smooth. 
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rounded  surfaces  are  broader,  and  extend  farther,  on  the  pahnar  than 
on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  bones  ;  and  on  each  side  is  a  tubercle  with 
a  hollow  below  it  for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  ligament. 

The  caiyal  exiremihj  presents  distinctive  peculiarities  in  each  meta- 
carpal bone.  That  of  the  first  has  a  saddle-shaped  articular  surface,  con- 
cave from  before  backwards,  and  convex  ft'om  side  to  side,  which  articu- 
lates with  the  trapezium  ;  and  externally  a  slight  prominence,  to  which 
the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  poUicis  is  attached.  The  second  is  notched 
to  receive  the  trapezoid  bone  :  on  the  radial  side  is  a  small  facet  for 
the  trapezium  ;  the  more  prominent  ulnar  lip  articulates  superiorly  by  a 
narrow  surface  with  the  os  magnum,  and  internally  with  the  third  meta- 
carpal bone.  The  third  bone  articulates  superiorly  with  the  os  magnum, 
and  on  the  sides  with  the  contiguous  metacarpal  bones  ;  at  its  posterior 
and  outer  angle  it  forms  a  projection  upwards,  styloid  jjrocess.  The 
fourth  articulates  principally  with  the  unciform  bone  above,  but  also  by  a 
small  facet  at  the  posterior  and  outer  corner  with  the  os  magnum  ;  on  its 
radial  side  are  two  small  sm'faces,  and  on  the  ulnar  side  one,  for  articula- 
tion with  the  adjacent  metacarpal  bones.  The  fifth  articulates  superiorly 
with  the  unciform  bone  by  means  of  a  saddle-shaped  surface  directed 
slightly  outwards,  and  externally  Avith  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone, 
while  on  its  ulnar  side  it  presents, a  rough  and  prominent  tuberosity. 

Fig.  77 Eight  hanp  seen  from  behind. 

(A.  T.)     i 

The  indications  are  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding figure. 

THE    DIGITAL    PHALANGES. 

The  phalanges  (internodia)  are  four- 
teen in  number  ;  three  for  each  finger, 
but  only  two  for  the  thumb. 

Those  of  the  Jirst  row  are  slightly 
curved  like  the  metacarpal  bones.  Their 
dorsal  surfaces  are  smooth  and  trans- 
versely convex  ;  the  palmar  are  flat 
from  side  to  side,  and  bounded  by  rough 
margins,  which  give  insertion  to  the 
fibrous  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons. 
Their  proximal  extremities  are  thick, 
and  articulate  each  by  a  transversely 
oval  concave  surface  with  the  corre- 
sponding metacarpal  bone.  Their 
distal  extremities,  smaller  and  more 
compressed  antero-posteriorly,  are  di- 
vided by  a  shallow  groove  into  two  condyles. 

Those  of  the  middle  7'ow  are  four  in  number.  Smaller  than  those  of 
the  preceding  set,  they  resemble  them  in  form,  with  this  difference,  that 
their  proximal  extremities  present,  on  the  articular  surface,  a  slight 
middle  elevation  and  two  lateral  depressions,  adapted  to  articulate  with 
the  condyles  of  the  first  phalanges. 

The  terminal  or  lingual  phalanges,  five  in  number,  have  proximal 
extremities  similar  to  those  of  the  middle  row,  but  with  a  depression  in 
front,  where  the  flexor  tendon  is  inserted.    They  taper  towards  their 
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somewhat  flattened  and  expanded  free  extremities,  wliicli  are  rough  and 
raised  round  the  margins  and  upon  the  palmar  aspect  in  the  lingual  process. 
Sesamoid  bones. — A  pair  of  sesamoid  bones  is  placed  in  the  palmar 
wall  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  thumb  ;  and  similar 
nodules,  single  or  double,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  corresponding 
joint  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  fingers,  most  frequently  of  the  index 
and  nttle  fingers. 


OSSIFICATION    OF    THE    BONES     OP    THE    UPPER    LIMB. 

With  the  exception  of  the  clavicle,  all  the  bones  of  the  upper  limb  begia  to 
ossify  in  cartilage. 

The  cla,vicle  begins  to  ossify  before  any  other  bone  in  the  body.  Its  ossifica- 
tion commences  before  the  deposition  of  cartilage  in  connection  -nath  it,  but  after- 
wards progresses  in  cartilage  as  weU  as  in  fibrous  substance.    It  is  formed  from 


Fig.  78. 


-Ossification  of  thk  clavicle 
(R.  Quain). 


Fig.  78. 


a,  the  clavicle  of  a  fcetus  at  birth,  osseous 
in  the  shaft,  1,  and  cartilaginous  at  both  ends. 

h,  clavicle  of  a  man  of  about  twenty-three 
years  of  age  ;  the  shaft,  1,  fully  ossified  to  the 
acromial  end  ;  the  sternal  epiphysis,  2,  is 
represented  rather  thicker  than  natural. 

one  priacipal   centre,  appearing   about   the   6th  week,   to  which   is   added   an. 
epiphysis  at  the  sternal  end.    The  epiphysis  appears  from  the  18th  to  the  20th 
year  and  is  united  to  the  shaft  about  the  2.oth  year. 
The  scapula  is  ossified  from  two  primary  centres,  one  for  the  body,  the  scapula 


1  year.  15  or  16  years.  17  or  18  years. 


92  years. 


Fig.  79. — Ossification  op  the  scapula  (R.  Quain). 

1,  scapula  proper,  including  the  body  and  spine ;  2,  coracoid  ossification  ;  3,  5,  nuclei 
of  acromion  ;  4,  epiphysis  at  the  lower  angle  ;  6,  epiphysis  on  vertebral  border. 

In  A,  ossification  has  commenced  in  the  coracoid  process.  In  B  the  coracoid  process 
(represented  as  too  little  ossified  in  the  figure)  is  now  partially  united  at  its  base,  and 
centres  have  appeared  in  the  acromion  and  at  the  lower  angle.  In  C,  a  second  point  has 
appeared  in  the  acromion,  and  a  long  epiphysis  on  the  vertebral  border.  In  D,  the 
acromion  and  the  epiphysis  of  the  vertebral  border  are  still  separate. 

H  2 
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proper,  the  other  for  the  coracoid  process,  which  represents  the  independent  and 
often  largely  developed  coracoid  bone  of  the  monotremata  and  lower  vertebrates. 
The  nucleus  for  the  body  appears  near  the  head  about  the  7th  or  8th  week. 
This  centre  forms  a  triangular  plate  of  bone  near  the  upper  margin  of  which, 
about  the  3rd  month,  the  spine  appears  as  a  slight  ridge.  At  birth  the  coracoid 
and  acromion  processes,  the  base  and  inferior  angle,  the  edges  of  the  spine  and  of 
the  glenoid  cavity  are  cartilaginous.  The  nucleus  of  the  coracoid  process  appears 
in  the  first  year,  and  this  forms  also  a  small  portion  of  the  glenoid  cavity  at  the.' 
tipper  end.  The  coracoid  process  joins  the  body  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  at 
this  time  epiphyses  make  their  appearance.  In  the  acromion  two,  sometimes 
three,  nuclei  appear  between  the  14th  and  16th  years;  they  soon  coalesce  and  the 
resulting  epiphysis  is  united  to  tlie  spine  from  the  22nd  to  the  25th  year.  The 
cartilage  of  the  base,  which  it  may  be  noticed  corresponds  to  a  more  largely) 

Fig.  80. 


Fig.   80. — PoSTERIOIl   ASPECT   OP   THE    STERNUM    AND   EIGHT   SHOULDER   GIRDLE   FROM  A 

FCETUS  OP  ABOUT  FOUR  MONTHS  (Flower  after  Parker).     1,^ 

The  dotted  parts  are  cartilaginous  ;  ost,  omostermim,  afterwards  becoming  the  inter- 
articular  fibro-cartilage ;  pc,  precoracoid  of  Parker ;  a,  acromion  ;  cl,  shaft  of  clavicle  ; 
mss,  mesoscapular  segment  of  Parker;  c,  coracoid  ;  gc,  glenoid  cavity;  r/b,  glenoid  border; 
cb,  coracoid  border ;  af,  anterior  or  suprasijinous  fossa  ;  jj/,  jDOsterior  or  infraspinous 
fossa  ;  ss,  suprascapular  border. 


developed  permanent  cartilage  or  bone,  svjyrascajndar,  found  in  many  animals, 
becomes  the  seat  of  ossification  about  the  16th  to  the  18tli  year,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  nucleus  at  the  inferior  angle,  and  thereafter  of  a  line  of  osseous 
deposit  extending  upwards  throughout  its  length.  A  thin  lamina  is  also  added 
along  the  upper  sm-face  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  occasionally  another  at  the 
margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity.    These  epiphyses  are  united  about  the  25th  year. 

In  the  humerus  a  nucleus  appears  near  the  middle  of  the  shaft  in  the  8th  week. 
It  gradually  extends,  until  at  birth  only  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  cartilaginous. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  year  the  nucleus  of  the  head  appears,  and  during 
the  ord  year  that  for  the  great  tuberosity.  The  lesser  tuberosity  is  either 
ossified  from  a  distinct  nucleus  which  appears  in  the  5th  year,  or  by  extension  of 
ossification  from  the  great  tuberosity.  These  nuclei  unite  together  about  the  5th 
year  to  form  an  epiphysis,  which  is  not  united  to  the  shaft  till  the  20th  year.  In 
the  cartilage  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  four  separate  nuclei  are  seen,  the  first 
appearing  in  the  capitellum  in  the  3rd  year.  The  nucleus  of  the  internal  condyle 
appears  in  the  5th  year,  that  of  the  trochlea  in  the  11th  or  12th  year,  and  that  of 
the  external  condyle  in  the  13th  or  14th  year.  The  nucleus  of  the  internal 
condyle  forms  a  distinct  epiphysis  which  unites  with  the  shaft  in  the  ISth  year; 
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tlie  otlier  tkree  nuclei  coalesce  to  form  an  epiphysis,  whicli  is  united  to  tlie  shaft 
in  the  16th  or  17th  year. 

Pig.  81. 


Fig.  81. — OssiFiCATioji  OF  THE  HUMERUS  (R.  Quain). 

A,  from  a  full  grown  fcetus  ;  B,  at  two  years  ;  C,  in  the  third  year  ;  D,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  year  ;  E,  at  about  the  twelfth  year  ;  F,  at  the  age  of  pubei-ty. 

1,  the  primary  centre  for  the  shaft ;  2,  nucleus  for  the  head  ;  3,  that  for  the  great 
tuberosity  ;  4,  for  tlie  capitellum  and  adjacent  part  of  the  trochlea ;  5,  for  the  internal 
condyle  ;  6,  for  the  inner  part  of  the  trochlea  ;  7,  for  the  external  condyle.  In  this 
and  the  following  figures  the  more  advanced  bones  are  shown  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the 
earher  ones. 

The  radius  is  developed  from  a  nucleus,  which  appears  in  the  middle  of  the 
shaft  ia  the  Sth  week,  and  from  an  epiphysial  nucleus  in  each  extremity  which 

Fig.  82. 


Fig.  82. — Ossification  of  the  radius  (R.  Quain). 

A,  the  radius  of  a  full-grown  foetus  ;  B,  at  about  two  years  of  age  ;  C,  at  five  years  j 
D,  at  about  eighteen  years. 

1,  shaft ;  2,  ossific  point  of  the  lower  epiphysis  ;  3,  that  of  the  upper  end.  In  D,  the 
\ipper  epiphysis  is  united  to  the  shaft,  while  the  lower  is  stUl  separate. 
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only  appears  some  time  after  birth.  The  nucleus  in  the  carpal  extremity  appeaj:s 
at  the  end  of  the  2nd  year,  while  that  of  the  head  is  not  seen  till  the  oth  or  6th 
year.  The  superior  epiphysis  and  shaft  unite  about  the  17th  or  18th  year ;  the 
inferior  epiphysis  and  shaft  unite  about  the  20th  year. 

The  ulna  is  ossified  similarly  to  the  radius,  but  begins  a  little  later.  The 
nucleus  of  the  shaft  appears  about  the  8th  week,  that  of  the  carpal  extremity  in 
the  4th  or  oth  year.    The  upper  extremity  grows  mainly  from  the  shaft,  but  at 


Fig.  83. 


■'  ^'^. 


Fig,  83. — Ossification  of  the  ulna  (R.  Quain). 

A,  the  ulna  at  birth  ;  B,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  ;  C,  of  a  boy  of  about  tT\-elve 
years  of  age  ;  D,  of  a  male  of  about  nineteen  or  twenty  years. 

1,  shaft ;  2,  nucleus  of  the  lower  epiphysis  ;  3,  nucleus  of  the  ujDper  epiphysis.  In 
J),  the  upper  epiphysis  is  united  to  the  shaft,  while  the  lower  is  still  sejjarate. 

the  end  of  the  olecranon  a  small  epiphysis  is  formed  from  a  nucleus  which  ap- 
pears in  the  10th  year.  This  epiphysis  is  united  to  the  shaft  about  the  17th  year  ; 
the  inferior  epiphysis  about  the  20th  year. 

From  what  is  stated  above  it  appears  that  in  the  bones  of  the  arm  and  fore- 
ann  the  epiphyses  which  meet  at  the  elbow- joint  begin  to  ossify  later,  and  unite 
vnth.  their  shafts  earlier,  than  those  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  bones,  while  in 
the  bones  of  the  thigh  and  leg  the  epiphyses  at  the  knee-jomt  are  the  soonest  to 
ossify  and  the  latest  to  unite  Avith  their  shafts.  In  the  bones  of  the  arm  and 
forearm  the  nutrient  foramina  are  directed  towards  the  elbow  ;  in  those  of  the 
thigh  and  leg  they  are  directed  away  from  the  knee.  Thus  in  each  bone  the 
epiphysis  of  the  extremity  towards  which  the  medullary  foramen  is  dii'.ected  is  the 
fii-st  to  be  united  to  the  shaft. 

The  carpus  is  entii'ely  cartilaginous  at  birth.  Each  cardial  bone  is  ossified  from 
a  single  nucleus.  The  nucleus  of  the  os  magnum  appears  in  the  first  year  ;  that 
of  the  unciform  in  the  first  or  second  year  ;  that  of  the  pyramidal  in  the  third 
year  ;  those  of  the  trapezium  and  semilunar  bones  in  the  fifth  year  ;  that  of  the 
scaphoid  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year ;  that  of  the  trapezoid  in  the  seventh  or 
eighth  year  ;  and  that  of  the  pisiform  in  the  twelfth  year. 

Th-8  metacarpal  bones  and  phalangres  are  usually  formed  each  from  a  prin- 
cipal centre  for  the  shaft  and  one  epiphysis.  The  ossification  of  the  shaft 
begins  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  week.  In  the  four  inner  metacarpal  bones  the 
epiphysis  is  at  the  distal  extremity,  while  in  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb 
and  in  the  phalanges  it  is  placed  at  the  proximal  extremity.    In  many  instances. 
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ho'tt'ever,  as  ■svas  kno'n'n  to  Albinus,  and  has  been  more  fully  shown  by  Allen 
Thomson  (Jour,  of  Anat.  1869),  there  is  also  a  distal  epiphysis  visible  in  the 
first  metacarpal  bone  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  and  there  are  even  traces 
cf  a  proximal  epiphysis  in  the  second  metacarpal.    In  the  seal  and  some  other 

Fig.  Si. 


Fig.  84. — Ossification  OP  the  bones  of  the  hand  (R.  Quain). 

A,  the  condition  at  birth.  The  carpus  is  cTitirely  cartilaginous.  Each  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones  and  digital  phalanges  has  its  shaft  ossified. 

B,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  ;  the  os  magnum  and  unciform  have  begun  to  ossify, 

C,  about  the  third  year.  Centres  of  ossification  are  seen  in  the  pyramidal  and  in  the 
proximal  epiphysis  of  the  first  and  the  distal  epiphyses  of  the  other  four  metacarxsal  bones, 
and  in  the  proximal  epiphyses  of  the  first  row  of  phalanges. 

D,  at  the  fifth  year.  Centres  have  been  formed  in  the  trapezium  and  later  in  the 
semilunar  bone,  and  in  the  epiphyses  of  the  middle  and  distal  phalanges  :  (the  figure  does 
not  show  them  distinctly  in  the  middle  phalanges), 

E,  at  about  the  ninth  year.  Centres  have  been  formed  in  the  scaphoid  and  trapezoid 
bones,  and  the  more  developed  epiphyses  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and  phalanges  are  shown 
in  the  first  and  second  digits  separately. 

1,  OS  magnixm ;  2,  unciform ;  3,  pyramidal;  4,  semilunar;  5,  trapezium;  6,  scaphoid; 
7,  trapezoid  ;  8,  metacarpal  bones,  the  principal  pieces  ;  8*,  four  metacarpal  epiphyses  ; 
8',  that  of  the  thumb  ;  9,  first  phalanges  ;  9*,  their  epiphyses  ;  9',  that  of  the  thumb  ;' 
10,  second  phalanges  ;  10',  epiphysis  of  terminal  phalanx  of  thumb  ;  11,  terminal  i3ha- 
langes  of  the  fingei-s  ;  11*,  then-  epiphyses. 
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animals  there  are  always  two  epiphyses  in  these  bones.  The  epiphyses  begin  to 
be  ossified  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  year,  and  are  united  to  their  respective 
shafts  about  the  twentieth  year.  The  terminal  phalanges  of  the  digits  present 
the  remarkable  peculiarity  that  the  ossification  of  their  shafts  commences  at  the 
distal  extremity,  instead  of  in  the  middle  of  their  length,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
other  phalanges  and  with  the  long  bones  generally  (Schiifer  and  Dixey,  Proc. 
Boy.  Soc.  xxs.  550,  xxxi.  63). 

v.— THE     PELVIS     AND    LOWER     LIMB. 

The  divisions  of  the  lower  Hmb  are  the  haunch  or  hip,  thigh,  leg,  and 
foot.  In  the  haunch  is  the  hip-bone,  which  enters  into  the  formation 
of  the  pelvis ;  in  the  thigh  is  the  femur ;  in  the  leg  the  tibia  and  fibula; 
and  at  the  knee  a  large  sesamoid  bone,  the  patella.  The  foot  is  composed 
of  three  parts,  viz.,  the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  phalanges. 

a?HE    HIP-BONE. 

The  hip-bone,  os  coxce,  or  innominate  lone,  with  its  neighbour  of  the 
opposite  side  and  the  addition  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  forms  the 
pelvis  ;  it  transmits  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  lower  limb.  It 
is  constricted  in  the  middle  and  expanded  above  and  below,  and  is 
so  curved  that  whilst  the  upper  part  is  nearly  vertical  the  lower  part 
is  directed  inwards.     On  the  external  aspect  of  the  constricted  portion 


Fig.  85.  Fig.  85.— Right  mr-BONE,  outer, 

SUllFACE.      (A.   T. )      ^ 

1,  anterior  superior,  2,  anterior 
inferior  spine;  3,  posterior  superior, 
4,  posterior  inferior  spine  ;  5,  crest 
of  the  ilium ;  6,  surface  occupied  by 
the  gluteus  medius  muscle  above 
the  middle  curved  Une  ;  between 
6  and  3  are  seen  the  superior  curved 
line  and  the  rough  surface  for  the 
gluteus  maximus  ;  7,  surface  be- 
tween the  middle  and  inferior 
curved  lines  occupied  by  the  gluteus 
minimus  ;  8,  impression  of  the  pos- 
terior tendon  of  the  rectus  femoris  ; 
9,  superior  ramus  of  the  pubis,  and 
ilio-pectineal  eminence;  10,  crest 
and  spine  of  the  pubis  ;  11,  place 
of  meeting  of  the  inferior  ramus  of 
the  pubis  with  the  ramus  of  the 
ischium  ;  12,  spine,  and  13,  tuber- 
osity of  the  ischium  ;  14,  articular 
portion,  15,  non-articular  portion 
of  the  acetabuhim  ;  16,  thyroid  or 
obturator  foramen  ;  17,  great,  and 
18,  small  sciatic  notches. 

is  the  acetcibulnni,  a  cavity 
which  articulates  with  the 
femur,  and  perforating  the  in- 
ferior expansion  is  a  large  opening,  the  olhirator  foramen.  The  superior 
wider  part  of  the  bone  forms  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  :  the  inferior 
enters  into  the  formation  of  the  true  pelvis.  The  hip-bone  articulates 
with  its  feUow  of  the  oj)posite  side,  with  the  sacrum,  and  with  the  femur. 
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In  the  description  of  tliis  bone  it  is  convenient  to  recognise  as 
distinct  the  thi-ee  parts  of  it  which  are  separate  in  early  Hfe,  viz.,  the 
iUmn,  OS  jjuliis  and  ischium.  These  three  portions  meet  at  the  aceta- 
bnlum,  in  the  formation  of  which  they  all  take  part ;  and  the  os  pubis 
■and  ischimn  also  meet  on  the  inner  side  of  the  obturator  foramen. 

The  ilium  constitutes  the  superior  expanded  portion  of  the  bone,  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  acetabulum  by  its  inferior  extremity.  Above  the 
acetabulum  it  is  limited  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  by  margins  which 
diverge  at  right  angles  one  from  the  other,  and  superiorly  by  an  arched 
thick  border,  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  crest  is  curved  like  the  letter/,  the 
fore  part  being  concave  inwards,  the  hinder  part  concave  outwards  ;  its 
surface  is  broadest  in  its  anterior  and  posterior  thirds  ;  it  is  rough  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles,  and  on  it  may  be  distinguished  an  external 
and  internal  lip  and  an  intermediate  ridge.  The  anterior  extremity  of 
the  crest  forms  a  projection  forwards  called  the  anterior  siqjerior  spine  of 
the  ilium,  and,  separated  from  it  by  a  concave  border,  and  placed  imme- 
diately above  the  acetabulum,  is  another  eminence  called  the  anterior 
inferior  sjnne :  the  projecting  posterior  extremity  of  the  crest  forms  the 
posterior  superior  spine,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  notch  is  the  posterior 
inferior  spine,  below  which  the  posterior  border  of  the  bone  is  hollowed 
out  into  the  great  sciatic  {ilio-sciatic)  notch.  The  external  surface,  or 
dorsum  of  the  ihum,  is  traversed  by  three  curved  lines,  which  limit  the 
areas  of  attachment  of  the  gluteal  muscles.  The  superior  curved  line 
leaves  the  iliac  crest  about  one-fourth  of  its  length  from  the  posterior 
superior  spine,  and  curves  downwards  and  forwards  towards  the  hinder 
part  of  the  great  sciatic  notch  :  the  middle  curved  line  begins  in  front 
at  the  iliac  crest,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  from  its  anteiior  extremity, 
and  -arches  backwards  and  downwards  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  great 
sciatic  notch  :  the  inferior  curved  line,  less  strongly  marked  than  the 
middle,  commences  at  the  anterior  border,  just  above  the  anterior 
inferior  sjiine,  and  is  continued  backwards  nearly  parallel  to  the  margin 
of  the  acetabulum  to  the  fore  part  of  the  great  sciatic  notch.  Behind 
the  superior  line  is  a  narrow  semilunar  sm-face,  the  upper  portion  of 
which  is  rough  and  gives  attachment  to  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle, 
while  the  lower  part  is  smooth  and  free  from  muscular  attachment.  The 
sickle-shaped  space  between  the  iliac  crest  and  superior  curved  line 
above  and  the  inferior  curved  line  below  is  occupied  by  the  gluteus 
medius  ;  and  the  sm'face  between  the  middle  and  inferior  curved  lines 
.gives  origin  to  the  gluteus  minimus.  On  the  lowest  part  of  this  surface, 
immediately  above  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  is  a  rough  elongated 
mark  where  the  posterior  head  of  the  rectus  femoris  is  attached. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  ilium  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
anterior  of  these  (iliac  surface)  is  the  larger  ;  it  is  smooth  and  concave, 
occupied  by  the  iliacus  muscle,  and  is  known  as  the  iliac  fossa.  The 
posterior  part  {sacral  surface)  is  again  subdivided,  presenting  from 
helow  upwards  : — 1,  a  smooth  surface  entering  into  the  formation  of 
the  true  pelvis,  and  continuous  with  the  pelvic  surfaces  of  the  pubis  and 
ischium,  only  a  faint  line  indicating  in  the  adult  the  place  of  union  ; 
this  is  separated  from  the  iliac  fossa  by  a  smooth  rounded  border,  the 
iliac  portion  of  the  ilio-pectineal  line :  2,  the  uneven  auricular  surface, 
in  the  recent  state  covered  with  cartilage,  for  articulation  with  the 
sacrum,  broad  in  front  and  extending  on  to  the  posterior  inferior  spine 
behind  :  3,  some  deep  impressions  for  the  attachment  of  the  sacro-iliac 
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Fi^.  86. 


lis-ament  ;  and  4,  a  less  roiigii  surface  reaching  up  to  the  hinder  portion 
of  the  iliac  crest  and  giving  origin  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  erector  and 
multifidus  spinte  muscles. 

Fig.   86. — Right  Hip-r.oNE,  ijjker 

OE,  PELVIC  SUKFACE.       (A.   T.)       g 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  16,  17,  and  18,  in- 
dicate the  same  parts  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding figure  ;  19,  iliac  fossa  ;  20, 
ilio-pectineal  line  ;  21,  auricular 
surface  ;  22,  deep  impressions  for 
the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligament, 
and  liehind  these  the  surface  for  the 
erector  and  multifidus  spinoe 
muscles  ;  23,  oval  surface  of  the 
symphysis  pubis  ;  24,  pubic  spine  ; 
25,  angle  of  the  pubis  ;  between  24 
and  25,  the  pubic  crest  ;  between 
17  and  20,  the  pelvic  surface  of  the 
ilium. 

The  OS  pubis  forms  the  an- 
terior wall  of  the  pelvis, 
and  bounds  the  obturator 
foramen  in  the  upper  half  of 
its  extent.  At  its  outer  and 
upper  extremity  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  acetabulum  ;  at  its 
inner  extremity  it  presents 
an  elongated  oval  surface 
which  forms  the  articulation 
"with  the  bone  of  the  opposite  side,  the  junction  being  called  the  symphysis 
of  the  puhis.  The  part  which  passes  downwards  and  outwards  below  the 
symphysis  is  called  the  inferior  or  descending  ramus,  the  upper  part  is 
called  the  siqierior  or  ascending  ramus,  and  the  flat  portion  between  the 
rami  is  the  'body.  The  deep  or  pelvic  surface  of  the  body  is  smooth  ; 
the  anterior  or  femoral  surface  is  roughened  near  the  symphysis  by  the 
attachments  of  muscles.  At  the  suj^erior  extremity  of  the  symphysis  is 
the  angle  of  the  j)ubis,  and  extending  outwards  from  this  on  the  superior 
border  is  the  rough  erf  s/f,  terminating  in  the  projecting  S'lyine.  The  inferior 
ramus  is  flattened  :  the  superior  ramus  becomes  prismatic,  and  increases 
in  thickness  as  it  passes  upwards  and  outwards,  and  between  its  posterior 
and  superior  surfaces  there  is  prolonged  outwards  from  the  spine  a  ridge 
which  is  the  pubic  portion  of  the  ilio-pectineal  line.  The  surface  in  front 
of  this  line  is  covered  by  the  pectineus  muscle  ;  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  ramus  presents  a  deep  groove  directed  from  behind  forwards  and 
inwards  for  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve.  On  the  superior  surface 
above  the  acetabulum  there  is  an  elevation,  the  ilio-2')ectineal  eminence^ 
marking  the  place  of  junction  of  the  pubis  and  ilium. 

The  ischinm  forms  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  hip-bone, 
and  bounds  the  obtm'ator  foramen  in  the  lower  half  of  its  extent. 
Superiorly  it  enters  into  the  acetabulum,  inferiorly  it  forms  a  thick 
projection,  the  tuberosity,  and  this  part,  diminishing  in  size,  is  con- 
tinued forwards  into  the  ramus.  On  its  posterior  border,  behind  the 
acetabulum,  a  sharp  process,  the  spine,  projecting  with  an  inclination 
inwards,  forms  the  inferior   limit   of  the  great  sciatic  notch,   and   is 
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separated  from  the  tul3erosity  by  a  short  interval,  the  small  sciatic 
notch,  against  the  smooth  margin  of  "R-hich  glides  the  tendon  of  the 
obturator  internus  muscle.  In  front  of  this,  on  the  external  surface, 
a  horizontal  groove,  occupied  by  the  upper  border  of  the  obtm-ator 
externus  muscle,  lies  between  the  inferior  margin  of  the  acetabulum 
and  the  tuberosity.  The  tuberosity  presents  a  rough  pyriform  surface 
coutinuous  Avith  the  internal  margin  of  the  ramus,  on  the  broader 
superior  portion  of  which  are  two  impressions,  placed  side  by  side,  the 
outer  for  the  semimembranosus,  the  inner  for  the  conjoined  origins  of 
the  biceps  and  semitendinosns,  while  the  lower  part  is  ridged  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  adductor  magnus  muscle  ;  the  inner  border 
is  sharp  and  prominent  where  the  gTcat  sacro-sciatic  ligament  is 
attached,  and  along  the  outer  margin  is  a  faint  elongated  impression 
marking  the  place  of  origin  of  the  quadratus  femoris  muscle.  The 
ramus  of  the  ischium  is  flattened  like  the  inferior  ramus  of  the 
pubis,  with  which  it  is  continuous  on  the  inner  side  of  the  obturator 
foramen. 

The  acetabulum,  or  cotyloid  cavity,  is  a  cup-shaped  hollow,  looking 
outwards,  downwards,  and  forwards,  and  sm'rounded  in  the  greater  part 
of  its  circumference  by  an  elevated  margin,  which  is  most  prominent  at 
the  posterior  and  upper  part  ;  while  at  the  opposite  side,  close  to  the 
obturator  foramen,  it  is  deficient,  forming  the  cotyloid  notch.  Its  lateral 
and  upper  parts  present  a  broad  horseshoe-shaped  smooth  surface,  which 
articulates  with  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  in  the  recent  state  is  coated 
with  cartilage,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  cup  and  the  region  of  the  notch 
are  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  articular  smface,  lodge  a  mass  of  fat 
and  the  interarticular  ligament,  and  have  no  cartilaginous  coating. 
Eather  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  acetabulum  are  formed  from  the 
ischium,  less  than  two-fifths  from  the  ilium,  and  the  remainder  from 
the  pubis.  The  iliac  portion  of  the  articular  surface  is  the  largest, 
the  pubic  the  smallest  :  the  non-articular  surface  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
ischium. 

The  oMurator  or  thyroid  foramen,  also  called /o?'a;w(?w  ovctle,  is  internal 
and  inferior  to  the  acetabulum.  In  the  male  it  is  nearly  oval,  with  the 
long  diameter  directed  downwards  and  outwards  ;  in  the  female  it  is 
more  triangular,  or  narrowed  at  its  lower  part.  In  the  recent  state  it 
is  closed  by  a  fibrous  membrane,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
groove  in  its  upper  margin. 

The  hip-bone  varies  greatly  in  thickness  at  different  parts.  The 
strongest  portions  are  found  along  the  lines  of  gi'eatest  pressure  ;  these 
are,  a  very  thick  bar  in  the  ilium  between  the  auricular  surface  and  the 
acetabulum,  through  wdiich  the  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  to 
the  thigh-bones,  and  a  second  formed  by  the  ischium,  ending  in  the 
tuberosity,  which  supports  the  body  in  the  sitting  posture.  The  ilium 
has  also  a  thick  rib  running  from  the  acetabulum  to  the  most  prominent 
portion  of  the  iliac  crest,  while  the  bone  between  this  and  the  auricular 
surface,  corresponding  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  iliac  fossa,  is  very  thin. 
The  floor  of  the  non-articular  portion  of  the  acetabulum  is  also  a  thin 
plate  of  bone,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  thin  part  of  the  ilium,  is  occa- 
sionally perforated. 

The  crest  of  the  ilium  is  subcutaneous,  and  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  abdomen  and  the  region  of  the  hip.  In  front  the  pubio 
spine  is  to  be  felt  through  the  integuments,  and  lower  down  the  inner. 
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margin  of  the  united  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubis  can  be  followed  to 
the  ischial  tuberosity,  dividing  the  jDerineum  from  the  thigh.  The 
remainder  of  the  bone  is  thickly  covered  by  muscles. 


THE     PELVIS. 


The  hip-bones  with  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  form  the  pelvis. 

This  part  of  the  skeleton  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  j)lane  passing  through  the  sacral  jDromontory,  the  ilio-pectineal  lines, 
and  the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  circle  thus  com- 
pleted constitutes  the  Irim  or  inlet  of  the  lower  or  true  pelvis ,-  the  space 


Fig.  87. 


Fitr.  88, 


Fig.  87. 

Adult  male  pelvis 
see:^  fkom  be- 
fore, IN  THE 
KRECT  ATTITUDE 
OP        THE        BODY. 

(A.  T.)     i 

1,  2,  anterior  ex- 
tremities of  the  iliac 
crests  ill  front  of  tiie 
greatest  transverse 
diameter  of  the  fals3 
jDelvis  ;  'd,  4,  aceta- 
bula  ;  5,  5,  obturator 
foramina  ;  6,  sub- 
pubic angle  or  arch. 

Fig.  88. 

Adult  female  pel- 
vis.    (A.  T.)     i 

Similarly  placed 
with  that  shown  in. 
the  preceding  figui'e, 
and  illustrating  by 
comparison  with  it, 
the  principal  differ- 
ences between  the 
male  and  female  pel- 
vis. The  numbers 
indicate  the  same 
IDarts  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding figure. 


alDove  it,  between 
the  iliac  fossre, 
belongs  really  to 
the  abdomen,  but  has  been  called  the  upper  or  false  pelvis.  The  hiferior 
circumference,  or  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  presents  three  large  bony  emi- 
nences, the  coccyx  and  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia.  Between  the  tube- 
rosities of  the  ischia  in  front  is  the  sudj^uMc  arch,  which  bounds  an 
angular  space  extending  forwards  to  the  symphysis,  and  is  formed  by 
the  inferior  rami  of  the  pubes  and  the  rami  of  the  ischia.  The  interval 
between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  and  the  ischium  on  each  side  is  bridged 
over  in  the  recent  state  by  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  which  therefore 
assist  in  bounding  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 
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Position  of  the  pelvis. — In  the  erect  attitude  of  the  body/  the 
pelvis  is  so  inchned  that  the  plane  of  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis  forms 
an  angle  with  the  horizontal,  which  vaiies  in  different  individuals  from 
60°  to  65°.  The  base  of  the  sacrum  was  found  by  JSTiigele  in  a  large 
number  of  well-formed  female  bodies  to  be  about  3|  inches  above  the 
upper  margin  of  the  symphysis  pubis  ;  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  coccyx 
he  found  varying  from  22  lines  above  the  apex  of  the  pubic  arch 
to  9  lines  below  the  same  point,  and  on  an  average  to  be  7  or  8 
Hues  above  it  (Xiigele,  "  Das  weibliche  Becken,"  &c.,  Carlsruhe,  1825  ; 
Wood,  article  "  Pelvis"  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology). 
The  pelvic  surface  of  the  sacrum,  near  its  base,  looks  much  more  down- 
wards than  forwards,  hence  the  sacrum  appears  at  first  sight  to  occupy 


Fiff.  89. 


Fig.  90. 


Figs.  89  &  90. 

Sketchss  of  the  jialk 
and  female  pelvis  a3 
seen  from  abote  and 
in   front.   (a.t.)    ^ 

In  fig.  90  of  the  fe- 
male pelvis  the  lines  are 
shown  in  which  the  di- 
mensions of  the  pelvis 
are  usually  measured  at 
the  brim. 

a,  2^,  antero-posterior 
or  conjugate  diameter  ; 
t,  r,  tiansverse  or  widest 
diameter ;  o,  h,  o,  b, 
oblique  diameters. 

In  the  original  sj)eci- 
mens,  which  were  se- 
lected as  giving  the  full 
average  dimensions,  the 
following  were  the  mea- 
surements in  inches  :-t- 

Antei'o-posterior  dia- 
meter —  female,  4J  ; 
male,  4.  Transverse 
diameter — female,  5j  ; 
male,  4|.  Oblique 
diameter  —  female,  5  ; 
male,  4g-. 


the  position  of  the 
keystone  of  an 
arch;  but  being  in 
reality  broader  at 
its  pelvic  than  on 
its  dorsal  aspect,  it  is  a  keystone  inverted,  or  having  its  broad  end 
lowest,  and  is  supported  in  its  place  chiefly  by  ligaments,  but  also  to  a 
slight  extent  by  the  inward  projection  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
iliac  articular  surface.  The  line  of  pressure  of  the  weight  of  the  body 
on  the  sacrum  is  directed  downwards  towards  the  symphysis  pubis,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  on  each  side  is  dnected 
■Qj)wards  and  inwards. 

The  axis  of  the  j^elvis  is  the  name  given  to  a  line  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  planes  of  the  brim,  cavity  and  outlet,  through  their  central 
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points.     The  posterior  wall,  formed  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  being 
about  five  inches  long  and  concave,  while  the  anterior  wall  at  the 


Fig.  91.  Fig.  91. — Vertical  mediajt  sectioh 

OF  A  FEMALE  PELVIS  (reduced  from 
JSfagele's  figure),     g 

1,  symphysis  pubis ;  2,  promontory 
of  the  sacrum ;  3,  coccygeal  bones  ; 

4,  anterior  superior  spine  of  ilium  ; 

5,  tuberosity  of  ischium  ;  6,  spine  of 
ischium  (the  obturator  foramen  is  not 
represented  so  pointed  below  as  it 
generally  is  in  females).  The  verti- 
cal and  horizontal  lines  in  the  lower 
jjart  of  the  figure  will  assist  the  eye 
in  judging  of  the  degree  of  inclination 
of  the  pelvis,  as  illustrated  by  the 
next  figure. 

symphysis  pubis  is  only  one 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  long, 
the  axis  is  curved ;  it  is  di- 
rected at  the  inlet  upwards 
and  forwards  toM'ards  the  um- 
bilicus, and  at  the  outlet 
downwards  and  a  little  back- 
wards or  forwards  according 
to  the  level  of  the  coccyx. 
DiiFereuces  according  to  sex. — The  size  and  form  of  the  pelvis 
difier  remarkably  in  the  two  sexes.     In  the  female  the  constituent  bones 


Fig.  92.  Fig.  92. — Sketch  of  part  of  the  pre- 

ceding FIGURE,  showing  THE  INCLI- 
NATION OF  THE  BRIM  OF  THE  PELVIS 
AND  ITS  AXIS  IN  THE  ERECT  POSTURE.    -^- 

a,  b,  line  of  inclination  of  the  brim  of 
the  true  pelvis  ;  c,  /,  a  line  inclining 
backwards  and  upwards,  touching  the 
lower  edge  of  the  symphysis  pubis  and 
point  of  the  coccyx  ;  c,  d,  axis  of  the 
brim  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
brim  ;  d,  h,  g,  curved  axis  of  the  cavity 
and  outlet. 

are  more  slender  and  less  marked 
with  muscular  impressions  ;  the 
perpendicular  depth  is  less,  and 
the  breadth  and  capacity  of  the 
true  pelvis  greater  ;  the  ilia  how- 
ever are  more  vertical,  and  thus 
the  false  pelvis  is  relatively  nar- 
rower than  in  the  male  ;  the  inlet 
of  the  true  pelvis  is  more  nearly 
circular,  the  sacral  promontory 
projecting  less  into  it  ;  the  sacrum  is  flatter  and  broader  ;  the  depth  of 
the  symphysis  pubis  is  less  ;  the  pubic  arch  is  much  wider,  and  the 
space  between  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  greater. 


THE    FEMUE. 


Ill 


The  average  dimensions  of  the  pelvis,  as  measured  in  a  number  of 
full-sized  males  and  females,  may  be  stated  as  follow,  in  inches  : — 


Male. 

Feuale. 

Distance  "between  the  Tvidest  part 
of  the  crests  of  the  ilia 

Distance    bet^veen    the    anterior 
superior  spines  of  the  ilia 

Distance  between  the  front  of  sym- 
physis pubis  and  the  sacral  spines 

True  Pelvis. 

10     to    11 

di  —  10 

Ci    —     7 

10\   to    11 

10    —   lo;- 

Brim.      Cavity. 

Outlet. 

Brim. 

Cavity. 

Outlet. 

,  Transverse  diameter 
Oblique  diameter      .         .         .    . 
Antero-posterior  diameter     . 

4            4^ 

4 

H 

5i 
.5 

ih 

5 

5i 

4| 
4i 
5 

The  human  pelvis,  compared  with  that  of  the  lower  animals,  is  characterised 
by  its  shallo\^Tiess  and  breadth,  and  by  the  great  capacity  of  the  true  pelvis  ;  by 
the  expansion  of  the  ilia,  the  length  and  sigmoid  curve  of  theii-  crests,  the 
massiveness  and  straightness  of  the  ischial  tuberosities,  and  the  shortness  of  the 
symphysis.  Similar,  although  much  slighter,  variations  in  the  form  of  the  pelvis 
are  to  be  recognized  in  the  different  races  of  mankind,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  in  the  relation  of  the  antero-posterior  to  the  transverse  diameter,  and  is 
expressed  by  what  is  termed  the  2)ch-ic  index.  This  is  measured  at  the  pelvic 
brim  ;  the  transverse  diameter  is  taken  as  the  standard  =  100,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  to  this  gives  the  index.  For  this  puq^ose  the 
pelves  of  the  two  sexes  must  necessarily  be  grouped  separately,  the  female  having 
always  a  lower  index  than  the  male  ;  and  the  male  is  usually  selected  for  com- 
parison. The  following  examples  of  the  average  pelvic  index  in  the  male  of  four 
races  wUl  show  the  range  of  variation  : 

European  (Flower)  81 

Negro  (Verneau)  89 

Native  Australian  (Flower)     98 

Andaman  Islander  (Flower)    101 


THE    PEMUR. 

The  femur  or  thigh-bone,  situated  between  the  hij)-bone  and  the  tibia, 
is  the  largest  and  longest  bone  of  the  skeleton,  its  ]Droportion  exceeding 
one-fourth  of  the  height  of  the  whole  body.  In  the  erect  position  of 
the  body  it  incUnes  inwards  and  slightly  backwards  as  it  descends,  so 
as  to  approach  inferiorly  its  feUow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  to  have  its 
upper  end  a  little  in  advance  of  the  lower.  It  is  divisible  into  a  superior 
extremity,  including  the  head  and  neck  and  two  eminences  called  tro- 
chanters, the  shaft,  and  an  inferior  extremitij  expanded  into  an  external 
and  an  internal  condyle. 

At  the  superior  extremity  of  the  bone,  the  nech  extends  inwards,  up- 
wards, and  slightly  forwards,  being  set  upon  the  shaft  at  an  angle  of 
about  125°  or  130".  The  neck  is  expanded  from  above  down  at  its  base, 
where  it  meets  the  shaft  obliquely,  but  compressed  from  before  back,  so 
that  the  vertical  diameter  greatly  exceeds  the  antero-posterior ;  the  sum- 
mit becomes  more  rounded  and  is  somewhat  enlarged  again  as  it  joins 
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the  head.     It  is  shorter  superiorly  than  inferiorly,  and  the  anterior  sur- 
^._  ^,  face  is  shorter  than  the  posterior.     The 

head  forms  more  than  half  a  sphere,  and 
is  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  fresh 
state.  Behind  and  below  its  central 
point  is  a  small  depression,  which  gives 
attachment  to  the  interarticular  liga- 
ment of  the  hip  joint. 


Fig.  93. — Fejiur  op  a  male  fkom  before. 
(A.  T.)     i 

1,  shaft ;  2,  head  ;  3,  neck  ;  4,  gi-eat  oro- 
chanter  ;  5,  small  trochanter  ;  6,  anterior  inter- 
trochanteric line  ;  7,  internal  condyle  ;  8,  external 
condyle  ;  9,  internal  tuberosity  ;  x  ,  adductor 
tubercle  ;  10,  external  tuberosity  ;  11,  the  tro- 
chlear or  patellar  surface  ;  above  it,  12,  the  flat 
part  of  the  femur  sometimes  called  the  supra- 
patellar surface  ;  13,  the  depression  for  the 
tendon  of  the  j)opliteus  muscle. 


The  ffreat  troclianter  is  a  thick  trun- 
cated jDrocess  jorolonged  upwards  in  a 
line  with  the  external  surface  of  the 
shaft.  In  front  it  is  marked  by  the 
insertion  of  the  gluteus  minimus  ;  ex- 
ternally an  oblique  line  directed  down- 
wards and  forwards  indicates  the  in- 
ferior border  of  the  insertion  of  the 
gluteus  medius  muscle,  and  lower  dowTi 
the  surface  is  bounded  by  a  horizontal 
line,  continued  uj^wards  in  front  of  the 
trochanter  to  an  eminence  at  the  junc- 
tion with  the  neck,  the  tubercle  of  the 
femur;  the  line  marks  the  upper  limit 
of  the  vastus  externus.  Internally  at 
its  base,  and  rather  behind  the  neck,  is 
the  frochanferic  or  digital  fossa,  which 
gives  attachment  to  the  obturator  ex- 
ternus muscle,  while  close  above  and 
in  fi'ont  of  this  is  the  impression  of  the 
obturator  internus  and  gemelli  muscles. 
The  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter 
is  narrow,  and  presents  an  oval  mark 
for  the  insertion  of  the  j)yriformi5  ;  the 
posterior  border  is  prominent,  and  cour 
tinned  into  a  strong  smooth  ridge,  the 
jjosterior  intertrochanteric  line,  which 
passes  downwards  and  inwards  to  the 
small  trochanter,  and  limits  the  neck 
posteriorly  ;  above  the  centre  the  line 
is  thickened,  marking  the  attachment 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  quadi'atus 
femoris  ;  the  enlargement  may  be  termed  the  tubercle  of  the  quadratus. 
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The  small  irocMnfer,  a  conical  eminence,  projects  from  the  posterior 

and  inner  aspect  of  the  bone  at  the  June-  ^.     ^, 

tion  of  the  neckTS'ith  the  shaft ;  its  rounded 

summit  gives  attaclmient  to  the  tendon 

of  the  psoas  and  iUacus  muscles.     The 

neck  is  separated  from  the  shaft  ante- 


Fig.  94. — Femttk  of  a  male  feoji  behind.  (A.  T.)  J 

4.  5,  7,  8,  9,  X  ,  10,  and  13,  as  in  the  preceding 
figure  ;  2',  pit  on  the  head  for  the  intei-articiilar 
ligament  of  the  hip-joint ;  3',  the  back  of  the  neck, 
showing  a  slight  groove  for  the  obturator  estemus 
muscle  as  it  passes  over  the  capsular  ligament  and 
neck  ;  between  4  and  5,  the  posterior  intertro- 
chanteric ridge ;  14,  gluteal  ridge;  15,  inner  divi- 
sion of  upper  end  of  linea  aspera  ;  between  this 
and  the  gluteal  ridge  is  seen  the  line  leading  to  small 
trochanter ;  16,  linea  aspera  ;  17,  popliteal  sur- 
face ;  18,  intercondylar  notch ;  19,  foramen  for 
the  medullary  artery. 
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riorly  by  the  anterior  intertroc?ianteric 
line,  a  broad  rough  line  commencing  at 
the  tubercle  of  the  femur  and  directed 
obliquely  downwards  and  inwards  a 
finger's  breadth  in  front  of  the  small 
trochanter ;  it  indicates  the  attachment 
of  the  thick  anterior  portion  of  the  cap- 
sular ligament  of  the  hip  and  the  upper 
border  of  the  united  crureus  and  vastus 
intenms  muscles. 

The  shaft  is  arched  from  above  down- 
wards, with  the  convexity  forwards.  It 
is  expanded  at  its  upper  and  lower  ends. 
Towards  the  centre  it  is  nearly  cylindri- 
cal, but  with  a  tendency  to  ithe  prismatic 
form,  due  to  the  projection  of  the  linea 
aspera  behind,  and  a  slight  flattening  of 
the  surface  in  fi'ont ;  so  that  it  may  con- 
veniently be  regarded  as  presenting  an 
anterior  and  two  lateral  surfaces,  although 
definite  lines  separating  the  sm'faces  do 
not  exist.  All  three  surfaces,  smooth  and 
uniform,  are  covered  by  the  crureus  and 
vasti  muscles.  The  lateral  surfaces  in 
the  middle  of  their  extent  approach  one 
another  behind,  being  only  separated  by 
the  linea  aspera.  The  linea  asjiera  is  a 
prominent  ridge,  extending  along  the  cen- 
tral third  of  the  shaft  posteriorly,  and 
bifurcating  above  and  below.  It  presents 
two  sharp  margins  or  lips  and  a  flat  in- 
terval. The  external  lip  is  prolonged  up 
to  the  great  trochanter,  and  in  its  course  ^ 

is  strongly  marked  for  about  three  inches  where  the  gluteus  maximus  is 
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attached  ;  this  ghdeal  ridge  is  the  representative  of  the  third  trochanter 
of  the  horse  and  other  animals.  The  internal  hp  is  continued,  winding 
in  front  of  the  small  trochanter,  to  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line, 
marking  the  attachment  of  the  vastus  internus,  and  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  diverging  branches  of  the  linea  aspera  a  less  distinct  line 
is  seen  passing  to  the  small  trochanter,  and  which  gives  attachment  to 
the  pectineus.  Inferiorly  the  two  lips  are  prolonged  to  the  condyles 
"under  the  name  of  internal  and  external  supracondylar  lines,  enclosing 
between  them  a  flat  triangular  surface  of  bone,  the  popliteal  surface  of 
the  femur,  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  upper  part  of  the  popliteal  space. 
The  internal  supracondylar  line  is  interrupted  at  the  upper  part  where 
the  femoral  vessels  lie  against  the  bone  ;  it  terminates  below  in  a  small 
sharp  projection,  the  adductor  tubercle,  giving  attachment  to  the  tendon 
of  the  adductor  magnus.  Above  the  centre  of  the  linea  aspera  is  the 
foramen  for  the  medullary  artery,  directed  upwards  into  the  bone  ;  a 
second  is  frequently  to  be  seen  near  the  lower  end  of  the  line. 

The  inferior  extremity  presents  two  rounded  eminences,  the  condyles, 
united  anteriorly,  but  separated  posteriorly  by  a  deep  intercondylar  fossa 
or  notch.  Their  greatest  prominence  is  directed  backwards,  and  their 
curve,  as  it  increases  towards  that  part,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
partially  uncoiled  jDiece  of  watch-spring.  The  external  condyle  is  the 
broader  and  more  prominent  in  front ;  the  internal  is  the  longer  and 
more  prominent  inferiorly.  One  large  articular  surface,  coated  continu- 
ously with  cartilage,  extends  over  both  condyles,  but,  o^Dposite  the  front 
of  the  intercondylar  fossa,  it  is  divided  by  two  irregular,  slightly  marked, 
transverse  grooves  into  three  parts,  an  elevated  surface  on  each  side  of 
the  fossa  for  articulation  with  the  tibia  ;  and  a  grooved  anterior  surface 
for  the  patella.-  The  patellar  surface  is  of  a  trochlear  form,  being 
marked  by  a  vertical  hollow  and  two  prominent  lips  ;  the  external 
portion  of  this  surface  is  more  prominent,  and  rises  higher  than  the  in- 
ternal. The  tibial  surfaces  are  nearly  parallel,  except  in  front,  where 
the  internal  turns  obliquely  outwards  to  reach  the  patellar  surface.  On 
the  exposed  lateral  surface  of  each  condyle  is  a  rough  tuberosity,  giving 
attachment  to  the  respective  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.  The 
external  tuberosity  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  ;  above  it  is  a  roundish  im- 
pression for  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  below  and  behind 
it  an  oblique  groove,  ending  inferiorly  in  a  pit,  in  which  the  popliteus 
muscle  takes  origin.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  internal  condyle,  between 
the  adductor  tubercle  and  the  articular  surface  is  an  impression  for  the 
internal  head  of  the  gastrocnemius. 

The  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  are  deeply  placed,  the  great 
trochanter  is  covered  only  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  gluteus  maximus, 
and  is  readily  felt,  forming  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  hip.  The 
shaft  is  thickly  surrounded  by  muscles.  The  condyles  are  subcutaneous 
on  each  side  of  the  knee,  the  internal  being  especially  prominent  ;  the 
trochlear  surface  is  concealed  by  the  patella  during  extension,  but  in  the 
flexed  limb  its  form  can  be  traced  pushing  up  the  muscular  covering. 

The  angle  between  tlie  neck  and  shaft  of  the  femur  is  very  open  in  the  child ; 
in  advanced  age  it  tends  to  diminish,  and  at  last  may  be  reduced  to  a  right  angle, 
probably  as  a  result  of  degenerative  processes. 

In  the  female  the  angle  of  the  neck  is  slightly  less  obtuse  than  in  the  male  ; 
and  from  the  greater  width  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  shortness  of  the  limbs,  the 
convergence  of  the  thigh  bones  inferiorly  is  more  apparent. 
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THE    PATELLA. 

The  patella,  roMa,  or  knee-pan,  situated  at  tlie  front  of  the  knee- 
Fig.  95.— Right  paiella.     (A.  T.)     J  Fig-  9-^- 

A,  from  before  ;  B,  from  behind. 

Both  views  show  the  lower  extremity  pointing  slightly  inwards  ; 
the  posterior  view  shows  the  articular  surface,  divided  by  an  ele- 
vated ridge  into  a  smaller  internal  and  a  larger  external  part. 

joint,  is  attached  inferiorly  by  a  ligament  or  tendon  to 

the  tibia,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  sesamoid  bone 

developed  in  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor 

cruris.     It  is  compressed  from  before  backwards,  and 

has  the.  form  of  a  triangle  with  the  apex  below.     Its 

anterior  siu'face  is  subcutaneous  ;  the  superior  border 

is  broad,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  extensor  muscle ; 

its  inferior  angle,  together  with  the  sharp  border  on 

each  side,  gives  attachment  to  the  ligamentum  patelli©. 

The   deep   sm-face,   except  at   the  inferior  angle,  is 

coated  with  cartilage  for  articulation  with  the  femur, 

and  is  divided  by  a  vertical  elevation  into  two  parts,  the  external  of 

which,  the  larger,  is  transversely  concave,  while  the  internal  is  convex. 

THE     TIBIA. 

The  tibia,  or  shin-bone,  is,  next  to  the  femur,  the  longest  bone  in  the 
skeleton.  It  is  the  anterior  and  inner  of  the  two  bones  of  the  leg,  and 
alone  communicates  the  weight  of  the  trunk  to  the  foot.  It  articulates 
with  the  femur,  fibida,  and  astragalus. 

The  superior  exiremity  is  tliick  and  expanded,  broader  from  side  to 
side  than  from  before  backwards,  and  slightly  hollowed  posteriorly.  On 
its  superior  aspect  are  placed  two  slightly  concave  articular  surfaces, 
which  sustain  the  femur.  These  are  the  condylar  surfaces ;  they  are 
oval  in  form,  the  internal  being  larger  than  the  external,  a  little  more 
hollowed,  and  longer  from  before  backwards.  Between  them  is  an  irreg- 
ular interval,  depressed  in  front  and  behind,  where  it  gives  attachment 
to  the  crucial  hgaments  and  semilunar  fibro-cartilages  of  the  knee  joint, 
and  elevated  in  the  middle,  where  is  formed  the  S23i7ie.  The  summit  of 
the  spine  presents  two  compressed  tubercles,  formed  by  the  prolongation 
upwards  on  its  sides  of  the  margins  of  the  condylar  surfaces,  the  inner 
rising  a  little  higher  than  the  outer.  On  the  sides  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  bone  are  two  massive  eminences,  the  external  and  internal 
tuderosities ;  the  outer  of  these,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  other,  forms 
at  the  junction  of  its  anterior  and  external  surfaces  a  broad  prominent 
tubercle,  and  is  marked  at  its  posterior  and  under  part  by  a  flat  surface 
which  articulates  with  the  fibula,  while  the  inner,  which  is  rounded, 
presents  posteriorly  a  gTOOve  for  the  insertion  of  the  semimembranosus 
muscle.  Lower  down,  in  fi'ont,  is  situated  the  tubercle  or  anterior 
tuberosity,  marked  by  the  attachment  of  the  ligamentum  patellse. 

The  shaft  of  the  tibia  is  three-sided,  and  diminishes  in  size  as  it 
descends  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  but  increases  somewhat 
towards  its  lower  extremity.  The  internal  surface  is  convex  and,  for  the 
most  part,  subcutaneous  ;  at  the  upper  end,  by  the  side  of  the  tubercle, 
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is  a  slight  roughness  where  the  tendons  of  the  sartorius,  gracihs,  and 
semitendinosus  muscles  are  inserted.  It  is  separated  from  the  external 
surface  by  a  sharp,  slightly  sinuous  ridge,  the  anterior  lorder  or  crest, 
which  descends  from  the  tubercle,  and  is  smoothed  away  in  the  inferior 

Fig.  96.  Fig.  96.— Right  tibia  from  before.     (A.  T.)     J 

a  1,  shaft,  and  crest  or  anterior  border  ;  2,  inner  tuLe- 

5     _/ — f\       ^  rosity;  3,  outer  tuberosity;  4,  inner,  and  5  outer,  con- 

dylar articular  surface  ;  6,  spine,  with  fossa  at  its  root 
in  front  ;  7,  tubercle  ;  8,  lower  articular  surface  for  as- 
tragalus ;  9,  internal  malleolus. 

third  of  the  bone.     The  external  surface  is 
SiJtV  I  Mini  slightly  hollowed  in  the  larger  part  of  its 

extent,  where  it  gives  origin  to  the  tibialis 
anticus  muscle  ;  but  beneath  the  point  Avhere 
the  crest  disappears  it  turns  forwards,  be- 
comes convex,  and  is  covered  by  the  extensor 
tendons.  The  jjosferior  surface  is  crossed 
obliquely  in  its  upper  third  by  a  rough  line, 
t\\Q  po])liteal,  or  ohlique  line,  whicli  runs  down- 
wards and  inwards  from  the  outer  tuberosity, 
and  gives  origin  to  the  soleus  muscle  :  above 
this  is  a  triangular  area  occupied  by  the 
popliteus  muscle,  while  below  the  line,  in  the 
middle  third  of  the  shaft,  a  longitudinal  ridge 
divides  the  surface  into  two  portions,  an 
inner  giving  origin  to  the  flexor  longus  digi- 
torum,  and  an  outer,  larger,  to  the  tibialis 
posticus.  K'ear  the  oblique  line  is  a  large 
medullary  foramen  directed  downwards  into 
the  bone.  The  posterior  surface  is  separated 
from  the  internal  by  a  smooth  rounded  in- 
ternal l)order,  and  from  the  outer  siu'face, 
by  the  external  l)order,  a  sharp  ridge,  inclined 
forwards  above,  to  which  the  interosseous 
membrane  is  attached. 

The  inferior  extremity,  much  smaller  than 
the  superior,  is  expanded  transversely,  and 
projects  downwards  on  its  inner  side,  so  as  to 
form  a  thick  j)rocess,  the  internal  malleolus. 
Inferiorly  it  presents  for  articulation  with 
the  astragalus  a  cartilaginous  surface,  which 
is  quadrilateral,  concave  from  before  back- 
wards, and  having  its  posterior  border  nar- 
rower and  projecting  farther  downwards  than 
the  anterior ;  internally  the  cartilaginous  sur- 
face is  continued  down  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion upon  the  internal  malleolus,  clothing  its  outer  surface  somewhat 
more  deeply  in  front  than  behind.  The  external  surface  is  concave, 
and  mostly  rough  for  ligament,  but  along  the  lower  border  is  a  narrow 
surface  which  is  smooth  and  cartilage-covered  for  articulation  with  the 
fibula.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  internal  malleolus  is  marked  by  a 
double  groove  for  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus 
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digitoriim,  and  more  externally  is  a  slight  depression  where  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  longus  haUucis  lies. 

The  tibia  is  shghtly  twisted,  so  that  when  the  upper  extremity  has  its 
long  diameter  directed  transversely,  the  internal  malleolus  is  inclined 
forwards. 

Fig.  97. — Eight  tibia  FROii  behind.     (A.  T.)     J  Fig.  97. 

6,  and  9,  as  in  tbe  preceding  figure ;  2',  groove  behind 
the  internal  tuberosity  for  the  tendon  of  the  semimem- 
branosus ;  10,  articular  facet  for  the  head  of  the  fibula  ; 
11,  oblique  line  of  tibia,  above  ■which  is  the  triangular 
popliteal  surface;  12,  medullary  foramen  directed  dowTi- 
wards;  13,  triangular  rough  surface  for  the  lower  inter- 
osseous ligament,  and  small  cartilaginous  surface  below 
it  for  articulation  with  the  fibula  ;  14,  below  a  slight 
gi'oove  marking  the  place  of  the  flexor  longus  hallucis 
muscle  ;  15,  below  the  groove  of  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  longus  digitorum  and  tibialis  posticus  muscles. 

Both  tuberosities  of  the  tibia  are  suLcuta-  I' '     i   i 

neous,  the   external    forming    a  superficial  |'     i  | 

prominence  at  the   outer  aud  fore   part  of  j|  |   i-|-/2 

the  knee.  The  internal  surface  of  the  shaft 
is  thinly  covered  for  a  short  distance 
at  the  upper  part  by  the  tendons  of  the 
sartorius,  gracilis,  and  seniitendinosus,  but  in 
the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  subcutaneous, 
together  with  the  continuous  surface  of  the 
internal  malleolus.  Anteriorly,  the  tubercle 
gives  rise  to  a  slight  elevation  below  the 
knee,  on  which  the  body  is  supported  in  kneel- 
ing, and  running  down  from  this  the  crest  is 
to  be  followed,  constituting  the  shin. 


THE    FIBULA. 

The  fibula,  ox  jjeroneal  tone,  is  situated  at 
the  outer  side  of  the  leg  ;  it  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  tibia  in  length,  but  is  much  more  slender. 
Its  inferior  extremity  is  placed  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  superior ;  and  its  shaft  is 
slightly  curved,  so  as  to  have  the  convexity 
directed  backwards,  and,  in  the  lower  half, 
shghtly  inwards  towards  the  tibia.  ^ 

The  siqjerior  extremity,  or  head,  somewhat  Mill     „li,l 

expanded,  is  produced  upwards  at  its  hind- 
most part  into  a  conical  eminence,  known  as 
the  styloid  inocess ;  in  front  of,  and  inside 
this  is  a  small  oval  cartilage-covered  facet, 
looking  upwards,  inwards  and  forwards,  for 
articulation  with  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the 

tibia ;  while  more  externally  is  a  somewhat  excavated  surface  where 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps  femoris  is  inserted  :  the  outer  side  of  the  head 
is  smooth  and  subcutaneous.  The  somewhat  constricted  part  below  the 
head  is  distinguished  as  the  neck. 

The  inferior  extremity,  or  extertial  malleolus,  is  longer  and  more 
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prominent  than  the  internal  malleokis  ;  internally  it  forms  the  outer 
limit  of  the  ankle  joint,  and  presents  a  triangular  smooth  surface  for 
articulation  with  the  astragalus,  behind  which  is  a  rough  depression 
where  a  part  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  attached  :  its  anterior 
border,  after  projecting  rather  abruptly  forwards,  slopes  downwards  and 

Fig.  98.  Fig.  99.  Fig.  98. — Eight  fibula  from  the  outside.   (A.  T.)  ^ 

1,  outer  surface  of  the  shaft ;  2,  head  :  3,  styloid 
process  ;  4,  external  malleolus,  the  figure  is  placed 
opposite  its  anterior  oblique  edge  ;  above  this  is  seen 
the  triangular  subcutaneous  surface. 


11^ 
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Fig.  99. — Eight  fibula  from  the  inside  and  behind. 
(A.  T.)     1 

5,  articular  sui-face  on  the  head  for  the  tibia ;  6, 
points  to  the  internal  surface  ;  7,  the  triangular  rough 
surface  for  the  lower  interosseous  ligament ;  8,  the  ex- 
ternal malleolar  surface  for  articulation  with  the  astra- 
galus ;  9,  groove  behind  the  external  malleolus  for  the 
tendons  of  the  peronei  muscles  ;  at  a  little  distance 
below  6,  the  medullary  foramen. 


backwards ;  posteriorly  it  is  marked  by  a 
shallow  groove  traversed  by  the  tendons  of 
the  peronei  muscles  ;  externally  it  is  convex 
and  subcutaneous,  and  a  triangular  subcuta- 
neous surface  is  continued  up  from  it  for  tAvo 
or  three  inches  on  the  shaft. 

The  shafi  presents  four  surfaces,  separated 
by  as  many  prominent  lines.  Three  of  these 
lines  are  known  as  borders,  the  fourth  is  the 
interosseous  ridge.  The  anterior  'border  is 
the  most  prominent  ;  it  commences  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  takes  a  straight 
course  down  the  front  of  the  bone  as  far  a& 
the  lower  fifth,  where  it  bifurcates,  the  one 
line  running  to  the  front  of  the  malleolus,  the 
other  to  the  back,  and  enclosing  between  them 
the  triangular  subcutaneous  surface.  Im- 
mediately internal  to  this  is  the  interosseous, 
ridge,  so  named  from  giving  attachment  to 
the  interosseous  membrane  ;  it  is  close  to  the 
anterior  border  above,  but  gradually  diverges 
fr-om  that  as  it  passes  downwards  ;  it  termi- 
nates about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
ankle-joint  in  the  apex  of  a  triangular  sur- 
face, convex  and  roughened  by  the  inferior 
interosseous  ligament,  fixing  it  to  the  tibia. 
The  external  border  extends  the  whole  length 
of  the  bone,  from  the  styloid  process  to  the  back  of  the  malleolus,  in- 
clining inwards  in  its  lower  half.  The  remaining  border,  internal^ 
commences  at  the  inner  side  of  the  neck,  runs  down  the  shaft  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  length,  and  then  ends  by  joining  the  interosseous  ridge. 
The  surfaces  are  : — the  anterior,  between  the  anterior  border  and  the 
interosseous  ridge,  narrow  above,  wider  below  ;  it  gives  origin  to  the  ex- 
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tensor  muscles  of  the  toes  and  the  peroneus  tertius  :  the  external, 
broadest  of  all,  somewhat  hollowed  at  the  upper  part,  turning  below 
to  the  back  of  the  malleolus,  thus  indicating  the  course  of  the  peronei 
muscles,  by  which  it  is  completely  covered  ;  the  posterior,  which  winds 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  bone  in  its  lower  half ;  in  its  upper  third  it  i 
rough,  gi'^'ing  origin  to  the  soleus,  the  rest  of  its  extent  is  occupied  by 
the  flexor  longus  hallucis  ;  and  the  internal,  between  the  internal  border 
and  the  interosseous  line,  is  a  fusiform  surface  over  the  upper  two-thirds 
only  of  the  shaft,  and  giving  origin  to  the  tibialis  posticus  ;  it  is  often 
traversed  by  an  ol)lique  ridge  which  gives  attachment  to  a  tendinous 
septum  in  the  muscle.  The  medullary  foramen  is  small,  placed  on  the  in- 
ternal or  posterior  surface,  about  the  middle,  and  is  directed  downwards. 
The  head  of  the  fibula  projects  under  the  skin  at  the  outer  and  back 
part  of  the  knee,  behind  and  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  prominent 
outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  The  shaft  is  covered  by  muscles,  except 
over  the  triangular  surface  above  mentioned.  The  external  malleolus 
descends  lov^-er  and  projects  farther  backwards  than  the  internal,  its. 
point  being  nearer  to  the  heel  by  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

THE     TAESUS. 

The  tarsus  is  composed  of  seven  bones,  viz.,  the  calcaneum,  astragalus, 
navicular,  three  cuneiform,  and  cuboid. 

The  Calcaneum,  or  us  calcis,  is  the  largest  bone  of  the  foot.     Pro- 


Fig.   100. PaGHT    FOOT,    VIEWED   FROM   ABOVE,    SHOWING  Fig.  100. 

IIS    DORSAL    ASPECT.       (A.  T.)       ^ 

a,  navicular  bone  ;  h,  astragalus  ;  c,  os  calcis ;  d,  its 
tuberosity ;  e,  internal  cuneiform  ;  /,  middle  cuneiform ; 
g,  external  cuneiform ;  h,  cuboid  bone.  I  to  Y,  the  meta- 
tarsal bones  ;  1,  3,  first  and  last  phalanges  of  the  great  toe ; 
1,  2,  3,  first,  second,  and  third  pbalanges  of  the  second 
to  3. 

jecting  downwards  and  backwards,  it  forms  the 
heel.  Above  it  articulates  with  the  astragalus, 
and  in  front  with  the  cuboid  bone.  Its  prin- 
cipal axis  extends  forwards  and  outwards  from 
its  posterior  extremity  to  the  cuboid  bone. 

The  large  posterior  extremity,  or  tuberosity, 
presents  inferiorly  two  tulerdes,  which  rest  upon 
the  ground,  and  the  internal  of  which  is  the 
larger  :  its  hinder  surface  is  divided  into  an 
upper  part,  smooth  and  sejoarated  by  a  bursa 
from  the  tendo  AchiHis,  a  middle  part  for  the 
attachment  of  the  tendon,  and  a  lower  part, 
convex  and  roughened,  continued  below  on  to 
the  tubercles,  and  covered  by  the  thick  skin 
and  fatty  pad  of  the  heel.  The  part  in  front 
of  the  tuberosity  forms  a  slightly  constricted 
neck.  The  internal  surface  of  the  bone  is  deeply 
concave,  and  its  concavity  is  surmounted  in 
front  by  a  flattened  process,  the  sustentaculum 
tali,  which  projects  inwards  near  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  bone  on 
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a  level  with  its  upper  surface,  and  presents  inferiorly  a  groove  occupied 
by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  hallucis.  The  upper  surface  presents 
two  articular  facets  for  the  astragalus,  separated  by  an  oblique  groove 
in  which  the  interosseous  ligament  is  attached  ;  the  anterior  facet,  often 
subdivided  into  two,  is  placed  over  the  sustentaculum,  and  is  concave  ; 
the  other,  posterior  and  external  to  this,  and  larger,  is  convex  from 
behind  forwards  and  outwards  :  the  outer  end  of  the  groove  is  much 
widened,  and  at  its  fore  part  is  a  rough  surface  where  the  extensor  brevis 
digitorum  takes  origin.  The  anterior  extremity  articulates  with  the 
cuboid  bone  by  a  surface  concave  from  above,  downwards  and  outwards, 
and  convex  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  internal  to  this,  along  the 
front  of  the  sustentaculum  tali,  the  inferior  calcaneo-navicular  ligament 
is  attached.  The  under  surface,  projecting  in  a  rough  miferior  tubercle, 
gives  attachment  to  the  inferior  calcaneo-cuboid  ligaments.  The  ex- 
ternal surface  is  on  the  whole  flat,  but  presents  at  its  fore  part  a  variable 
ridge,  the  peroneal  spine,  separating  two  slight  grooves,  the  upper  for  the 
tendon  of  the  peroneus  breads,  the  lower  for  the  peroneus  longus. 

The  astragalus,  or  ialus,  second  in  size  of  the  tarsal  bones,  receives 
the  weight  of  the  body  from  the  leg.  It  articulates  with  the  tibia  and 
fibula  above,  the  os  calcis  below,  and  the  navicular  in  front.     Its  longest 

Fig.  101.  Fig.    101. — Right   foot   viewed   from   below,    showing 

THE    PLANTAR   ASPECT.       (A.  T.)       J 

The  indications  are  tlie  same  as  in  the  preceding  figure ; 
the  middle  and  external  cuneiform  bones  are  not  lettered  ; 
the  sesamoid  .bones  are  not  represented  ;  they  will  be  seen 
in  the  view  of  the  articulations  of  the  foot. 

axis  is  directed  forwards  and  inwards.  Its  main 
part  is  called  the  lody,  the  convex  anterior  ex- 
tremity is  the  head,  and  the  grooved  part  behind 
this  is  the  owcJc.  The  superior  articular  surface 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  upper  aspect-  of  the 
body,  and  sends  a  prolongation  downwards  on 
each  of  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  bone.  The 
middle  part,  looking  upwards  to  the  tibia,  is 
convex  from  before  backv>'ards,  broader  in  fr-ont 
than  behind,  Avith  its  outer  margin  longer  than 
the  inner,  and  curved,  while  the  inner  is  straight. 
The  inner  lateral  j^art  is  narrow,  sickle-shaped, 
and  articulates  with  the  internal  malleolus  ;  the 
outer  lateral  part,  much  deeper  and  triangular, 
articulates  with  the  external  malleolus.  In- 
feriorly, there  are  two  smooth  surfaces,  which 
articulate  with  the  calcaneum.  The  posterior 
of  these,  the  larger,  concave  fi'om  within  out- 
wards and  forwards,  is  separated  by  a  rough 
depression  for  the  interosseous  ligament  from 
the  convex  anterior  surface,  which  rests  on  the 
The  rounded  surface  of  the  head  articulates  with 
the  navicular  bone,  and  inferiorly,  between  this  and  the  anterior  articu- 
lation with  the  OS  calcis,  is  a  small  facet  which  rests  upon  the  inferior 
calcaneo-navicular  ligament,  the  three  forming  one  continuous  ar- 
ticular smface.     The  posterior  border  of  the  bone  lies  behind  the  susten- 


sustentacuhim  tali. 
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taculmn  tali,  and  like  that  process,  is  grooved  by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  hallucis. 

The  navicular  or  scaphoid  bone  is  placed  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
foot  between  the  astragalus  and  cuneiform  bones.  It  is  elongated  trans- 
versely, and  compressed  from  before  backwards.  It  presents  posteriorly 
an  articular  concavity  for  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  and  anteriorly  a 
convex  surface  divided  by  two  lines  converging  below  into  three  facets 
which  articulate  respectively  with  the  three  cuneiform  bones.  Its  upper 
smface  is  convex  fi-om  side  to  side,  the  lower  is  narrower  and  very  un- 
even. On  the  outer  end  is  in  some  instances  a  small  articular  smface 
for  the  cuboid  bone  :  the  inner  end  forms  the  prominent  iuherde, 
directed  downwards,  and  giving  insertion  to  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
posticus  muscle. 

The  cuneiform  or  wedge-shaped  bones  are  known  as  first,  second, 
and  third,  from  within  outwards,  or  internal,  middle  and  external.  They 
are  placed  between  the  navicular  bone  and  the  three  inner  metatarsal 
bones,  and  present  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  smooth  surfaces  for  articu- 
lation with  those  bones.  Tlie  internal  cuneiform  bone  is  the  largest,  the 
middle  is  the  smallest.  The  proximal  ends  of  the  three  bones  are  in  the 
same  transverse  line  ;  but  at  their  distal  ends  the  internal  and  external 
project  forwards  beyond  the  middle  one,  and  thus  form  a  deep  recess  into 
which  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  is  received. 

The  internal  cuneiform  bone  has  its  sharp  border  directed  upwards, 
and  the  thick  rounded  base  of  the  wedge  projects  downwards  on  the 
inner  border  of  the  foot.  The  anterior  articular  surface,  for  the  first 
metatarsal  bone,  is  much  larger  than  the  posterior,  is  kidney-shaped  and 
convex.  The  inner  surface  is  free,  and  presents  at  its  lower  and  fore 
part  a  smooth  rounded  mark  for  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus 
muscle  :  on  the  outer  side,  along  the  posterior  and  superior  borders  is  an 
L-shaped  surface,  which  articulates  with  the  middle  cuneiform,  and  at  its 
anterior  extremity  with  the  second  metatarsal  bone. 

The  middle  cuneiform  bone  has  its  base  directed  upwards,  and  the 
sharp  edge  downwards  towards  the  sole.  The  posterior  end  is  somewhat 
broader  than  the  anterior.  On  the  inner  side  is  an  L-shaped  articular 
surface,  corresponding  to  that  on  the  internal  cuneiform  bone  ;  and  on 
the  outer  side  is  a  smaller  facet,  at  the  posterior  part,  for  the  external 
cuneiform  bone. 

The  external  cuneiform  bone  is  also  situated  with  its  base  upwards. 
At  its  anterior  end  is  a  triangular  articular  surface  for  the  third  meta- 
tarsal bone,  and  continuous  with  this  are  two  small  facets,  one  on  the 
fore  part  of  each  lateral  surface,  for  the  second  and  fourth  metatarsal 
bones.  On  the  internal  surface,  at  the  posterior  part,  is  an  articular 
facet  for  the  middle  cuneiform  bone,  and  on  the  outer  surface  a  much 
larger  one  for  the  cuboid  bone. 

The  cuboid  bone  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  between  the 
calcaneum  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones.  It  deviates  from 
the  cuboid  form  and  becomes  rather  pyramidal,  by  the  sloping  of  four  of 
its  smfaces  towards  the  smaller  external  border.  The  posterior  surface 
articulates  Tvath  the  os  calcis  :  the  anterior  surface  is  divided  into  an  in- 
ternal quadrilateral  and  an  external  triangular  facet,  articulating  with 
the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones.  On  the  internal  aspect,  in 
the  middle,  and  reaching  its  superior  border,  is  a  smooth  surface,  which 
articulates  with  the  external  cuneiform  bone,  and  behind  this,  in  some 
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instances,  is  a  smaller  surface  articulating  with  the  navicular,  Avhile  the 
remainder  is  rough  for  ligaments.  The  external  border  presents  a 
smooth  vertical  groove,  in  vrhich  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  lies  ; 
and  the  inferior  surface  is  traversed  obliquely  near  its  anterior  margin 
by  a  continuation  of  the  same  groove  ;  behind  this  there  is  a  thick 
ridge,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  inferior  surface,  gives  attachment  to 
the  calcaneo-cuboid  ligaments.  Tjie  superior  surface,  looking  outwards 
and  upwards,  is  on  the  whole  even,  but  leather  rough. 

THE     METATARSUS. 

The  five  metatarsal  bones  are  distinguished  by  numbers,  according  to 
their  position  from  within  outwards.  They  resemble  the  metacarpal 
bones  of  the  hand  in  being  long  bones,  shghtly  convex  from  end  to  end 
on  the  dorsal  aspect,  in  having  irregular  shaped  bases,  three-sided  shafts, 
and  rounded  heads  which  articulate  with  the  phalanges.  They  also 
agree  with  the  metacarpal  bones  in  the  number  of  bones  with  which  each 
articulates. 

The  first  metafarsal  lone  is  the  shortest,  but  is  much  thicker  and  more 
massive  than  the  others.  On  its  base  is  a  large  kidney-shaped  surface, 
slightly  concave,  for  articulation  with  the  internal  cuneiform  bone,  and 
occasionally  there  occurs  a  small  facet  on  the  outer  side  for  the  second 
metatarsal  bone.  Of  the  three  surfaces  of  the  shaft,  the  superior,  which 
looks  also  inwards,  is  oblong  and  convex,  the  inferior  is  concave,  and  the 
external,  the  largest,  is  triangular  and  flattened,  and  is  marked  at  its 
postero-inferior  angle  by  a  rounded  impression  where  the  tendon  of  the 
jDeroneus  longus  muscle  is  inserted.  The  head  is  large,  and  has  on  its 
under  surface  a  median  ridge,  separating  two  grooves  in  which  the 
sesamoid  bones  glide. 

The  remaining  four  bones  are  distinguished  from  the  metacarpal  bones 
by  being  more  slender  and  compressed  from  side  to  side,  corresponding 
to  the  narrower  form  of  the  foot  compared  with  that  of  the  hand.  The 
second  is  the  longest ;  the  others  diminish  gradually  to  the  fifth.  Their 
shafts  present  in  the  greater  part  of  their  extent  a  prominent  border 
looking  upwards,  which  in  the  middle  three  appears  on  the  back  of  the 
foot  between  the  dorsal  interosseous  muscles  on  each  side.  Their  heads 
are  elongated  from  above  down,  and  terminate  below  in  two  small  pro- 
jections ;  on  each  side  is  a  tubercle  and  depression  for  the  attachment  of 
the  lateral  ligament.  The  bases  differ  in  the  several  bones,  and  thus 
furnish  distinctive  characters  between  them.  The  second  has  a  triangular 
base,  which  articulates  with  the  middle  cuneiform  bone  ;  on  the  inner 
side  is  a  small  facet  for  the  internal  cuneiform  ;  and  on  the  outer  side 
are  usually  two  small  surfaces,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  each  again 
subdivided  into  two,  thus  making  four  facets,  of  which  the  two  posterior 
articulate  with  the  external  cuneiform,  and  the  two  anterior  with  the  next 
metatarsal  bone.  The  third  has  also  a  triangular  base  articulating  "with 
the  external  cuneiform  bone  ;  on  the  inner  side  are  usually  two  facets 
for  the  second,  and  on  the  outer  side  a  single  larger  facet  for  the 
fourth  metatarsal  bone.  The  base  of  the  fourth  is  oblong  or  oval,  and 
articulates  with  the  cuboid  ;  on  the  inner  side  is  generally  a  double  facet 
for  the  third  metatarsal  and  the  external  cuneiform  bones,  but  the  arti- 
culation with  the  latter  is  sometimes  absent  ;  and  on  the  outer  side  is 
a  single  surface  for  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  with  a  deep  groove  below 
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it.  The  fifth  articulates  by  its  base  "^itli  the  cuboid,  and  internally  with 
the  foui'th  metatarsal  bone,  while  externally  it  i3rojects  in  a  lai'ge  rough 
tuberosity,  into  which  the  peroneus  brevis  muscle  is  inserted. 

THE     PHALANGES. 

The  phalanges  of  the  toes  correspond  so  nearly  in  general  conforma- 
tion with  those  of  the  fingers  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  in  this  place 
to  state  the  points  in  which  they  differ  from  the  latter. 

The  phalanges  of  the  fom*  outer  toes  are  much  smaller  than  the 
corresponding  phalanges  of  the  hand  ;  but  those  of  the  great  toe  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  thumb.  The  shafts  of  the  first  row  of  pha- 
langes in  the  fom-  outer  toes  are  compressed  laterally  and  narrowed 
in  the  middle  ;  those  of  the  second  row,  more  especiaUy  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  are  very  short,  their  length  scarcely  exceeding  their  breadth.  The 
last  two  phalanges  of  the  little  toe  are  in  adults  not  unfrequently  con- 
nected by  bone  into  one  piece. 

SESA]iioiD  Bo]st:s. — Two  sesamoid  bones,  developed  in  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  brevis  hallucis,  lie  side  by  side  in  the  plantar  wall  of  the  first 
metatarso-phalangeal  joint,  and  glide  in  the  grooves  on  the  head  of  the 
first  metatarsal  bone.  Small  sesamoid  bones  sometimes  occm*  in  the 
corresponding  joints  of  the  other  toes. 

THE  BONES  OF  THE  FOOT  AS  A  WHOLE. 

The  foot  is  narrowest  at  the  heel,  and  as  it  passes  forwards  becomes 
broader  as  far  as  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  The  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  calcaneum  is  inclined  slightly  inwards.  The  astragalus, 
overhanging  the  sustentaculum  tali,  inclines  inwards  from  the  calcaneum 
so  much  that  its  external  superior  border  is  directly  over  the  middle 
line  of  the  calcaneum,  and  hence  the  internal  malleolus  appears  more 
prominent  than  the  external.  The  foot  is  arched  from  behind  forwards, 
the  posterior  pier  of  the  arch  being  formed  by  the  heel,  the  anterior 
by  the  balls  of  the  toes.  The  arch,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  double 
in  front,  with  a  common  support  behind.  The  internal  division  of  the 
arch  is  that  which  bears  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
is  most  raised  fi'om  the  ground  ;  it  consists  of  the  posterior  two-thirds 
of  the  calcaneum,  the  navicular  and  cuneiform  bones,  and  the  three 
inner  toes ;  the  outer  arch  is  formed  by  the  calcaneum  in  its  Avhole 
length,  the  cuboid  bone,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes.  Besides  being- 
arched  longitudinally,  the  foot  presents  likewise  a  transverse  arch, 
formed  behind  by  the  cuboid  and  three  cuneiform  bones,  and  in  fi-onfc 
by  the  metatarsal  bones. 

OSSIFICATION     OF    THE     BONES    OP    THE    LOWEE    LIMB. 

Hip-bone.— The  hip-bone  is  formed  from  the  three  principal  pieces  previously 
mentioned,  viz.,  the  Uium,  ischium,  and  os  pubis,  and  from  various  others  of  an 
epiphysial  nature.  Ossification  commences  in  the  cartilage  of  the  ilium  a  little 
later  than  in  other  large  bones,  the  deposit  of  bone  beginning  above  the  ilio-sciatic 
notch  in  the  8th  or  9th  week.  This  is  followed  by  similar  deposits  in  the  thick 
part  of  the  ischium  below  the  acetabulum  in  the  3rd  month,  and  in  the  superior 
ramus  of  the  pubis  in  the  4th  or  i5th  month.  At  birth  the  greater  part  of  the 
acetabulmn,  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  tuberosity  and  ramus  of  the  ischium,  the 
body  and  inferior  ramus  of  the  pubis  are  still  cartilaginous ;  ossification,  however, 
from  the  three  primary  centres  has  extended  into  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum. 
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In  the  7th  or  8th  year  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubis  become  completely 
united  by  bone.  The  parts  which  meet  in  the  acetabulum  are  still  separated  by 
a  triradiate  strip  of  cartilage,  which  from  its  shape  has  been  called  the  T 
cartilage.  This  cai-tilage  begins  to  be  ossified  from  one  or  more  centres  about 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  intermediate  bone  or  epiphysis  so  formed  is  united 
to  the  neighbouring  parts  about  the  17th  or  18th  year.    Epiphyses  are  likewise 

Fiff.  102. 


Fig.  102. — Ossification  of  the  hip-bone  (Pi.  Quain). 

A,  the  condition  of  the  bone  at  birth.  Bone  Las  spi-ead  from  three  nuclei  into  the 
ilinm,  ischium,  and  pubis,  which  meet  in  the  cartilage  of  the  acetabulum. 

B,  from  a  child  under  six  years  of  age.  The  rami  of  the  ischium  and  jDubis  are  farther 
ossified,  but  still  sejjarate. 

C,  a  bone  of  two  or  three  years  later,  in  which  the  rami  are  united. 

D,  the  bone  of  the  right  side  from  a  person  of  about  twenty  years.  Union  has  taken 
place  in  the  acetabulum,  and  the  additional  epiphj'ses  are  seen  in  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
the  anterior  inferior  spine,  the  ischial  tuberosity,  and  the  margin  of  the  symphysis  pubis. 

In  A,  B,  and  C,  1,  ilium;  2,  ischium;  3,  pubis;  below  D,  4,  separated  y-shaped  piece 
formed  of  several  fragments  which  begin  to  ossify  about  the  14th  year,  and  often  unite 
into  this  form  before  the  completion  of  the  acetabulum  ;  5,  epiphysis  of  the  crest ;  6,  that 
of  tlie  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  ;  7,  that  of  the  symphysis  pubis  ;  8,  that  of  the>  anterior 
inferior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

formed  in  the  cartilage  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  the  symphysis  pubis.  These  begin 
to  ossify  soon  after  puberty,  and  unite  with  the  main  bone  from  the  23rd  to  the 
25th  year. 

The  2^elvis  of  the  foetus  and  young  child  is  of  very  small  capacity  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  those  viscera  which  are  afterwards  contained  for 
the  most  part  in  the  true  pelvis  occupy  a  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The 
inclination  of  the  pelvis  is  considerably  gi-eater  in  early  life  than  in  the  adult. 

The  femur  is  developed  from  one  principal  ossific  centre  for  the  shaft  which 
appears  in  the  7th  week,  and  from  foiu-  epiphyses,  the  centres  for  w^hich  appear 
in  the  following  order ; — A  single  nucleus  for  the  lower  extremity  appears  shortly 
before  bii-th,  one  for  the  head  appears  in  the  1st  year,  one  for  the  great  tro- 
chanter in  the  4th  year,  and  one  for  the  small  trochanter  in  the  13th  or  14th 
year.  These  epiphyses  become  united  to  the  shaft  in.  an  order  the  reverse  of  that 
of  their  appearance.  The  small  trochanter  is  united  about  the  17th  year,  the 
great  trochanter  about  the  18th  year,  the  head  from  the  18th  to  the  19th  year, 
and  the  lower  extremity  soon  after  the  20th  year.  The  neck  of  the  femur  is 
formed  by  extension  of  ossification  from  the  shaft. 

The  patella  is  formed  in  the  3rd  month  by  a  deposit  of  cartilage  in  the 
tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  cruris  muscle.    In  this  cartilage  ossification 
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begins  from  a  single  centre  during  the  thii'd  year,  and  is  completed  about  the 
age  of  puberty. 

Fiff.  103. 


Fig.  103. — Ossification  of  the  fe3iur  (R.  Quain). 

A,  from  a  foetus  under  eight  months  ;  the  body  is  osseous,  both  ends  are  cartilaf^inous. 

B,  from  a  child  at  birth,  showing  a  nucleus  in  the  lower  epiphysis. 

C,  from  a  child  of  about  a  year  old,  showing  a  nucleus  in  the  head. 

D,  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  Ossification  has  extended  from  the  shaft  into  the  neck, 
and  a  nucleus  has  ajjpeared  in  the  great  trochanter. 

E,  near  the  age  of  puberty,  showing  more  complete  ossification  and  a  nucleus  in  the 
lesser  trochanter. 

1,  shaft  ;  2,  lower  extremity  ;  3,  head  ;  4,  great  trochanter  ;  5,  small  trochanter. 
C,  D,  &  E  are  represented  considerably,  A  and  B  very  little,  under  the  natural  size. 

The  tibia  and  fibula  each  present,  besides  the  principal  centre  for  the  shaft, 
a  superior  and  an  inferior  epiphysis.  In  the  tibia  the  centre  for  the  shaft 
appears  in  the  7th  week ;  that  for  the  upper  extremity,  including  both  tuber- 
osities and  the  tubercle,  appears  most  frequently  before,  but  sometimes  after 
bii-th  ;  and  that  for  the  inferior  extremity  and  internal  malleolus  appears  in  the 
2nd  year.  The  tubercle  is  occasionally  formed  from  a  separate  centre.  The 
lower  epiphysis  and  shaft  unite  in  the  18th  or  19th  year,  the  upper  epiphysis  and 
shaft  in  the  21st  or  22nd  year.  In  the  fibula  the  centre  for  the  shaft  appears 
rather  later  than  in  the  tibia  ;  that  for  the  lower  extremity  appears  in  the  2nd 
year,  and  that  for  the  upper,  unlike  that  of  the  tibia,  not  till  the  3rd  or  4th  year. 
The  lower  epiphysis  and  shaft  unite  about  the  21st  year,  the  upper  epiphysis  and 
shaft  about  the  24th  year. 

The  tarsal  bones  are  ossified  in  cartilage  each  from  a  single  nucleus,  with  the 
exception  of  the  os  calcis,  which  in  addition  to  its  proper  osseous  centre,  has  an 
epiphysis  upon  its  posterior  extremity.  The  principal  nucleus  of  the  os  calcis 
appears  in  the  6th  month  of  foetal  life  ;  its  epiphysis  begins  to  be  ossified  in  the 
10th  year,  and  is  united  to  the  tuberosity  in  the  1.5th  or  16th  year.  The  nucleus 
of  the  astragalus  appears  in  the  7th  month  ;  that  of  the  cuboid  about  the  time 
of  birth  ;  that  of  the  external  cuneiform  in  the  1st  year ;  that  of  the  internal 
cuneiform  in  the  3rd  year ;  that  of  the  middle  cuneiform  in  the  4th  year ;  and 
that  of  the  navicular  in  the  4th  or  oth  year. 

The  metatarsal  bones  and  phalang-es  agree  respectively  with  the  correspond- 
ing bones  of  the  hand,  in  the  mode  of  their  ossification.  Each  bone  is  formed  from 
a  principal  piece  and  one  epiphysis  ;  and  while  in  the  four  outer  metatarsal  bones 
the  epiphysis  is  at  the  distal  extremity,  in  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe 
and  in  the  phalanges  it  is  placed  at  the  proximal  extremity.     In  the  first  meta- 
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Fig.  104. 


Fig.  104. — Ossification  op  the  (Tibia  (R.  Quain). 

A,  some  weeks  before  birtli ;  the  shaft  is  ossified  ;  the  ends  are  cartilaginous. 

B,  at  birth,  showing  the  commencement  of  a  nucleus  in  the  upper  epiphysis. 

C,  at  the  third  year,  showing  the  nucleus  of  the  lower  epiphysis. 

D,  at  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  showing  the  lower  epiphysis  united,  while  the 
upper  remains  separate.     The  iipper  epiphysis  is  seen  to  include  the  tubercle. 

E,  shows  an  example  of  a  separate  centre  for  the  tubercle. 

1 ,  shaft  ;   2,   superior  epiphysis ;  2*,  separate  centre  for  the  tubei'cle  ;    3,    inferior 
epiphysis. 

Fig.  105. 
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Fig.  105. — Ossification  of  the  Fibula  (R.  Quain). 

A,  at  birth.     The  shaft  ossified  ;  the  ends  cartilaginous. 
.     B,  at  two  years,  showing  a  nucleus  in  the  lower  epiphysis. 

C,  at  about  four  years,  showing  the  nucleus  of  the  upper  epiphysis  ;  the  lower  ought  to 
have  been  shown  as  more  advanced. 

D,  at  about  twenty  yeare;  the  lower  end  is  complete,  but  the  upper  epiphysis  is  still 
csparate. 

1,  shaft ;  2,  lower  epiphysis  ;  3,  upper  epiphysis. 
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Fig.  106. — Ossification  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  (E.  Quain). 

A,  right  foot  of  a  fcetus  of  six  months.  The  metatarsal  bones  and  digital  phalange? 
have  each  their  shafts  ossified  from  their  primary  centres ;  the  tarsus  is  wholly  cartila- 
ginous, excepting  the  os  calcis,  in  which  the  nucleus  of  bone  has  just  appeared. 

B,  foot  of  a  fcetus  of  seven  or  eight  months.     The  astragalus  shows  a  nucleus. 

C,  from  a  child  at  birth  ;  the  cuboid  has  begun  to  ossify. 

I),  about  a  year  old,  showing  a  nucleus  in  the  external  cuneiform. 

E,  in  the  third  year  ;  ossification  has  reached  the  internal  cuneiform. 

F,  about  four  years  old,  showing  ossification  in  the  middle  cuneiform  and  navicular 
bones,  and  in  the  epiphyses  of  the  metatarsal  bones  and  phalanges. 

G,  about  the  age  of  puberty.  Ossification  is  nearly  complete  in  the  tarsal  bones  :  an 
epiphysis  has  been  formed  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis,  and  the  epiphyses  of  the 
metatarsal  bones  and  phalanges  are  shown  separate. 

1,  nucleus  of  the  os  calcis  ;  1*  in  G,  the  epijihysis  of  the  os  calcis  ;  2,  nucleus  of  the 
astragalus  ;  3,  of  the  cuboid  ;  4,  of  the  external  cuneiform ;  5,  of  the  internal  cuneiform  ; 
6,  of  the  navicular ;  7,  of  the  middle  cuneiform ;  8,  metatarsal  bones ;  8*,  distal  epiphysis 
of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  ;  8',  proximal  epiphysis  of  the  first ;  9,  first  phalanx  of  the 
second  toe  ;  9*,  proximal  epiphysis  of  this  phalanx  ;  9',  that. of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
great  toe;  10,  second  phalanx  ;  10*,  the  epiphysis  of  this  phalanx;  10',  epiphysis  of  the 
terminal  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  ;  11,  terminal  phalanx  ;  11*,  its  epix^hysis. 
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tarsal  bone  there  is  also  to  be  observed,  as  in  the  first  metacarpal  (see  p.  103),  a 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  second  or  distal  epiphysis  (A.  Thomson).  In 
the  metatarsal  bones  the  nuclei  of  the  shafts  appear  in  the  8th  or  9th  week. 
The  epiphyses  apj)ear  from  the  ord  to  the  8th  year,  and  unite  with  the  shafts 
from  the  18th  to  the  20th  year.  The  nuclei  of  the  shafts  of  the  phalanges 
apijear  in  the  9tli  or  10th  week.  The  epiphyses  appear  from  the  4th  to  the  8th 
year,  and  unite  with  the  shafts  from  the  19th  to  the  21st  year. 

MORPHOLOGY    OF    THE    BONES    OF    a?HE    LIMBS. 

Relation  to  the  Axial  Skeleton.— Anatomists  have  generally  agreed  to  look 
upon  the  relation  which  the  bones  of  the  limbs  bear  to  the  rest  of  the  skeleton 
as  that  of  appendages  to  the  trunk,  hence  their  distinction  as  appendicular  parts 
of  the  axial  skeleton  ;  and  most  are  also  disposed  to  reg-ard  these  appendages  as 
similar  radiations  or  extensions  from  one  or  more  of  the  vertebral  segments  in  two 
determinate  situations  of  the  trunk.  But  opinions  are  still  divided  as  to  the  typical 
number  of  the  vertebral  somatomes  which  are  involved,  and  as  to  the  exact  mor- 
phological natui-e  of  the  parts  which  form  the  radiations.  The  existence  in  both 
of  a  supporting  arch  in  relations  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  ribs,  and  the 
division  of  this  arch  at  the  first  joints  of  the  limbs  (shoulder  and  hip-joints)  into 
an  upper  or  dorsal  and  a  lower  or  ventral  section  are  easily  recognised ;  in  the 
lower  limb  the  dorsal  being  firmly  attached  to  the  side  of  the  sacrum,  while  in  the 
upper,  the  ventral  part  of  the  arch  abuts  on  the  sternum.  But  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  yet  determined  in  the  case  of  the  pelvic  arch  what  is  the  exact  morphological 
nature  of  the  laterahmass  of  the  sacrum,  and  in  both  limbs  it  is  still  doubtful  what 
is  the  precise  homological  relation  of  the  arch  to  the  vertebrae.  The  fact,  however, 
that  a  quinquifid  division  of  the  peripheral  parts  of  both  limbs  is  constant  in 
man  and  a  certain  number  of  animals,  and  that  in  no  animals  above  fishes  is 
there  a  greater  number  of  elements  than  five,  while  in  many  animals  some  of 
the  elements  may  be  absent  or  abortive,  together  with  the  remarkably  regular 
passage  of  a  certain  number  of  spinal  nerves  from  the  trunk  to  the  limb,  of 
which  five  are  of  considerable  size  in  man  and  those  animals  possessing  the  limb 
elements  complete,  appears  favourable  to  the  view  that  both  limbs  have 
prolonged  into  thena  the  elements  of  five  vertebral  segments,  and  it  is  generally 
held  that  these  elements  follow  each  other  in  a  similar  order  in  the  two  limbs 
from  the  cephalic  to  the  caudal  part  of  the  vertebral  axis,  so  that  the  poUex  and 
radial  elements  occupy  the  cephalic  side  of  the  upper,  while  the  hallux  and  tibia 
take  the  same  place  in  the  lower  limb.  (See  Owen  "  On  the  Natui'e  of  Limbs," 
Goodsir  "  On  the  Morphological  Constitution  of  Limbs,"  in  Edin.  New  Philos. 
Journ.,  1857.) 

Homological  Comparison  of  Tipper  and  Lower  Limbs. — A  certain  anato- 
mical correspondence  between  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  which  is  apparent 
to  common  observation,  is  admitted  in  even  a  fuller  degree  by  most  scientific 
anatomists  as  the  result  of  a  careful  comparison  of  the  form,  structure,  and 
relations  of  their  bones,  as  well  as  of  their  other  parts.  But  very  different  views 
have  been  taken  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  comparison  which  may  be  made 
between  them.  Thus  Vicq  d'Azyr  compared  the  bones  of  the  upper  limb  of  one 
side  of  the  body  to  the  bones  of  the  lower  limb  of  the  other ;  and  Bourgery  and 
Criiveilhier  regarded  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  as  homologous  with  that  of  the 
ulna,  while  they  comjjared  its  lower  end  to  that  of  the  radius.  But  &11  such 
fanciful  views  have  now  yielded  to  the  fuller  appreciation  of  hon  ological 
correspondence  which  has  resulted  from  a  more  careful  comparison  of  structure 
in  a  wide  series  of  animals,  and  the  study  of  their  transformations  in  enbryonic 
development ;  and  thus  the  general  conclusion  has  been  formed,  that  the 
thoracic  and  pelvic  limbs  are  constructed  on  the  same  general  type  in  man  and 
animals,  both  as  regards  the  attaching  girdles  of  the  shoulder  and  pelvis,  and  in 
the  three  several  sections  of  which  each  limb  is  composed.  There  are,  however, 
certain  modifications  of  that  general  plan,  leading  to  considerable  differences  in 
the  form,  size,  and  number  of  the  individual  parts  in  different  animals,  which 
appear  to  be  in  a  gi-eat  measure  related  to  the  different  uses  to  which  the  upper 
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and  lower  limbs  aa'e  respectively  applied ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  upper  limb  of 
man.  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders,  caused  by  the  interposition  of  the  claYicle, 
the  gi-eater  extent  of  motion  in  the  shoulder  joint,  the  eversion  of  the  humerus, 
and  the  forward  flexed,  attitude  of  the  elbow-joint,  the  arrangements  for  pro- 
nation and  supination  by  rotation  of  the  radius  and  hand,  and  the  opposability 
of  the  thumb,  aU  have  reference  to  the  freedom,  versatility,  and  precision  of 
the  movements  of  the  upper  limb  as  an  organ  of  prehension  and  touch  ;  while 
in  the  lower  limb,  the  comparatively  fixed  condition  and  arched  form  of  the 
pelvic  girdle,  the  gTcater  strength  of  the  bones,  the  close-fitting  of  the  hip-joint, 
the  invei'sion  of  the  femur,  the  backwaixl  flexure  of  the  knee-joint,  the  arched 
form  of  the  foot,  and  non-opposability  of  the  great  toe,  have  all  manifest  relation 
to  the  support  of  the  trunk  and  pelvis,  and  their  movements  upon  the  lower 
limbs.  In  the  lower  animals,  greater  modifications  in  the  form  of  both  limbs  are 
to  be  observed,  obviously  adapted  to  their  different  functions  in  each  case. 

Without  attempting  to  follow  out  this  subject  by  any  detailed  reference  to 
compai'ative  anatomy  or  development,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  here  shortly  the 
more  probable  conclusions  which  have  been  formed  with  respect  to  the  homo- 
logical  con-espondence  of  the  several  parts  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs.* 

Shoulder  and  Pelvic  G-irdles. — "With  respect  to  the  attaching  bones  of  the 
two  limbs,  it  is  generally  held  that  the  blade  of  the  scapula  coiTesponds  with  the 
ilimn,  each  of  them  fonning  the  dorsal  section  of  their  respective  arches  ;  and 
the  greatest  difference  between  them  consisting  in  the  scapula  being  entirely 
free  from  bony  articulation  with  the  vertebral  column,  and  capable  therefore  of 
considerable  motion,  while  the  ilium  is  finnly  jointed  to  the  lateral  mass  of  the 
saciaun.  The  ventral  part  of  the  shoulder-giixUe,  completed  by  the  articulation 
of  the  clavicles  with  the  sternum,  presents  no  doubt  at  fii-st  sight  some  similarity 
to  the  meeting  of  the  ossa  pubis  at  the  symphysis ;  and  thus  at  one  time  the 
cla-iacle  and  the  pubis  were  looked  upon  as  homologous  bones.  But  the  fuller 
knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  has  more  recently  led  to  the  adoption  of 
a  different  view,  according  to  which  it  appears  more  probable  that  the  pubis 
represents  rather  the  precoracoid  of  the  Monotremata  and  of  Reptiles,  while,  as 
before  believed,  the  coracoid  process  of  man,  originally  separate,  and  typically  a 
distinct  bone,  is  represented  in  the  pelvic  girdle  by  the  ischium.  Thus,  then,  it 
appears  that  the  clavicle  is  not  repeated  in  the  lower  limb  gii-dle ;  and  in  the 
place  of  the  very  imperfect  coracoid  process  of  man  and  most  mammals,  there 
exists  in  the  lower  limb  a  double  venti'al  branch  (pubis  and  ischium)  most 
probably  corresponding  morphologically  to  the  precoracoid  and  coracoid  of  the 
Monotremata  and  Reptiles.  The  clavicle  has,  indeed,  by  some  been  held  to  be 
represented  by  Poupart's  ligament,  but  it  seems  on  the  whole  more  probable  that 
there  is  no  homologue  of  the  clavicular  arch  in  the  lower  limb.  The  marsupial 
bone  of  the  pouched  mammals  does  not  represent  the  clavicle,  but  lies  in  the 
situation  of  the  upper  or  mesial  piUar  of  the  external  inguinal  aperture. 

"With  regard  to  the  comparison  to  be  established  between  the  individual  parts 
of  the  scapula  and  ilium,  still  gi-eater  diffiGulty  prevails  than  in  the  general 
detemiinations  before  mentioned.  "Wlien  looked  at  only  in  man,  the  iliac  fossa 
appears  at  fii'st  sight  to  be  the  most  obvious  representative  of  the  subscapular- 
fossa  ;  while  the  dorsum  ilii  seems  to  contain  within  its  limits  parts  correspond- 
ing to  both  the  supra-  and  inf  raspinous  f  oss^.  But  when  our  obserTation  extends 
to  a  series  of  different  animals,  this  view  loses  its  apparent  probability,  and  a 
different  mode  of  comparison  is  forced  upon  us.  It  then  appears  obvious  that  the 
iliac  fossa  does  not  at  least  con-espond  to  the  subscapular ;  but  the  full  deter- 
mination of  the  homologies  of  the  different  parts  of  the  scapula  and  ilium,  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  this  intricate  subject.  Two  different  views  have 
lately  been  brought  forward,  the  one  supported  by  Flower,  according  to  which 
the  scapula  and  ilium  ai-e  supposed  to  have  undergone  rotation  with  reference  to 
the  axis  of  the  limbs  in  different  dii'ections,  the  scapula  backwards,  the  ilium 

*  It  is  right  to  mention  that,  ■while  in  the  comparison  here  given  most  British  and 
European  authors  coincide,  opinions  widely  different  from  these  are  held  by  several  com- 
parative anatomists  of  distinction  in  America,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Agassiz, 
Wyman,  Wilder,  and  Coues. 
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Fig.  108.  Fig.  107.  Figs.  107  &  108. —Sketch 

OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE 
THORACIC  AND  PELVIC 
LIMES  SO  PLACED  AS  TO 
SHOW  CORRESPONDING 
PAKT3     I.\     BOTH.         (A. 

T.)     ^- 

The  preaxial  borders  of 
botii  limbs  are  towards 
the  reader's  right  hand, 
and  the  dorsal  or  true  ex- 
tensor surfaces  are  shown 
throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  limbs.  The 
somewhat  artificial  rei^re- 
sentation  given  in  these 
figures  cannot  be  obtained 
from  a  single  view  of  the 
specimens  in  one  iiosition, 
but  it  is  easily  brought  out 
by  slightly  shifting  the 
bones  or  changing  the 
point  of  view.  The  hu- 
meral tuberosities  are 
separated  so  as  to  show 
them  on  the  borders  of  the 
bone.  Fig.  107,  Thoracic 
Limb  :  ssp,  supraspinous  or 
prescapular  fossa ;  hj^,  in- 
fraspinous  or  jiostscapular 
fossa  ;  ssc,  a  small  part  of 
subscapular  fossa ;  bs, 
base  of  scapula  ;  sa,  su- 
perior angle  ;  ia,  inferior 
angle ;  sp,  spine  ;  ac, 
acromion ;  cr,  coracoid 
process  ;  gh,  glenoid  bor- 
der with  place  of  attach- 
ment of  triceps  muscle ; 
gc,  glenoid  cavity  ;  h, 
humerus,  preaxial  border; 
tm,  large  or  preaxial  tuber- 
osity ;  tp,  small  or  jDOst- 
axial  tuberosity ;  cr,  radial 
condyle ;  cu,  ulnar  con- 
dyle ;  r,  i-adius ;  v,  ulna  ;  o, 
olecranon  ;  jjz,  jjollex  side ; 
pi,  pisiform  and  postaxial 
side  of  hand.  Fig.  108, 
Pelvic  Limb :  ss,  sacral 
surface  of  ilium  ;  il,  iliac 
fossa  ;  di,  a  small  part  of 
dorsum  ilii  or  gluteal  sur- 
face ;  ic,  crest  of  ilium  ; 
as,  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  ;  72)1,  ilio- 
pectineal  line ;  ep,  pec- 
tineal eminence  ;  is,  in- 
ferior spine  and  attach- 
ment of  rectus  muscle  ; 
cc,  cotyloid  cavity  ;  sp, 
symphysi.^  pubis ;  isc, 
ischium  ;  /,  femur,  its  preaxial  border  ;  trp,  lesser  or  preaxial  trochanter  ;  trm,  gi-eater 
or  postaxial  trochanter ;  ct,  tibial  condyle  ;  cf,  fibular  condyle  ;  p,  patella  ;  t,  tibia  ;  ti, 
tubercle  of  tibia  ;  fi,  fibula  ;  hx,  hallux  ;  ca,  calcaneal  tuberosity. 
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forwards,  iii  such  a  manner  that  the  prescapiilar  fossa  (supraspinous  of  man) 
corresponds  to  the  sacral  surface  of  the  ilium,  the  postscapular  (infraspinous  of 
man)  to  the  iliac  fossa  or  surface,  and  the  subscapular  to  the  gluteal.  (See 
Plower,  "  Osteology  of  the  Mammalia,"  and  Joum.  of  Anat.,  vol  iv.,  1870.) 
According  to  the  other  view,  maintained  by  Humphry,  the  prescapular  and  iliac 
f ossfe  are  regarded  as  homologous,  and  the  postscapular  fossa  as  corresponding 
with  the  dorsum  ilii  or  gluteal  surface,  the  subscapular  surface  being  represented 
"by  the  sacral  siu-face  of  the  ilium.  (Humphry,  in  Joum.  of  Anat.,  vol.  v. :  see 
also  Mivart,  in  Linn.  Soc.  Trans.  1866,  and  Eolleston,  in  the  same,  1869.)  In. 
the  more  developed  forms  of  the  scapula  and  ilium,  in  which  the  muscular  fossse 
are  of  large  extent,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  the  relations  now  referred 
to  ;  but  in  the  comparison  of  the  simple  forms  of  these  bones  which  belong  to 
some  animals  with  those  of  others  thi'oughout  the  series,  resemblances  are  per- 
ceived which  give  to  the  views  of  Flower  the  gteater  phare  of  probability.  In 
such  simpler  forms  of  scapula  and  ilium  these  bones  may  be  described  as  three- 
sided  prismatic  rods,  in  which  an  internal  siuface  is  separated  from  two  external 
surfaces  by  anterior  and  posterior  ridges,  and  the  two  external  surfaces  are 
divided  by  an  external  ridge  which  descends  from  the  dorsal  extremity  of  the 
bones  to  the  cavity  of  the  joints.  It  is  in  this  external  ridge,  glenoid  in  the 
scapula  and  cotyloid  in  the  ilium,  and  which  includes  in  both  the  attachment  of 
the  great  extensor  muscle  of  the  limb,  that  the  key  to  the  homologies  of  the 
bones  is  probably  to  be  found.  Further  obseiwations,  especially  on  the  disposition 
of  the  muscles,  are  necessary  to  detennine  this  question  satisfactorily. 

Bones  of  the  Lim'bs. — In  making  the  comparison  of  the  bones  composing  the 
limbs  themselves,  it  may  be  proper  to  revert  to  the  simpler  relations  subsisting- 
hetween  the  limbs  and  the  trunk  or  vertebral  axis  of  the  body  in  earlier 
embryonic  life,  and  to  remind  the  reader  that  there  is  a  determinate  and  similar 
position  in  which  the  elements  of  the  limb-forming  parts  are  developed  from  the 
side  of  the  vertebral  stem  or  ti-unk  (Humphry).  In  the  very  earliest  stage,  while 
the  embryo  still  occupies  the  prone  position  in  the  blastoderm,  the  limbs  may  be 
said  to  bud  out  laterally  from  the  dorsal  plates  as  flattish  semilunar  flaps,  so  that 


Pig.  109. — Lateral  view  op  Fig.  109. 

THE  HUMAN  EMBKYO  OF 
ABOUT  SEVEN  WEEKS,  SHOW- 
ING THE  RUDIMENTARY 
ilMBS     IN      THEIR      SECOND 

POSITION.     (A.  T.)    Mag- 

NIFIEi)  7  DIAMETERS. 

r,  preaxial  or  radial  and 
TpoUex  border  of  the  thoracic 
limb ;  u,  its  postaxial  or  ulnar 
and  little  finger  border  ;  t, 
preaxial  or  tibial  and  hallux 
border  of  the  pelvic  limb  ;  /, 
its  postaxial  or  fibular  and 
little  toe  border. 

they  present  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  surface,  coinciding  with  these  respective 
surfaces  of  the  trunk  :  but  in  the  next  stage,  when  the  limbs  come  to  be  folded 
agatust  the  body  in  the  ventral  direction,  although  the  original  relation  to  the 
tmnk  is  tmdisturbed,  their  axes  have  now  come  to  lie  nearly  perpendiculaaiy  to 
the  transverse  plane  of  the  vertebral  axis,  and  the  position  of  the  limbs  is  such 
that  in  each  there  is  one  border  which  looks  towards  the  head,  and  another  v/hich 
looks  towards  the  tail.  To  these  borders  of  the  limbs  Huxley  and  Flower  have 
given  the  names  of  preaxial  and  postaxial  respectively,  as  indicating  their  posi- 
tion before  and  behind  the  axis  of  the  limbs.  When  at  a  somewhat  later  stage 
of  development,  the  divisions  of  the  limbs  make  their  appearance,  and  more 
especially  when  the  quinquifid  division  of  the  digits  in  the  hand  and  foot 
becomes  perceptible,  it  is  obvious  that  the  thumb  and  radius  in  the  one  limb,  and 
the  gi-eat  toe  and  tibia  in  the  other,  occupy  con-esponding  cephalic  and  preaxial 
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situations  ;  and  it  is  not  difScult  to  trace  from  tliese  tlie  coi-resijonding  relations 
of  the  parts  in  the  upper  division  of  the  limbs  ;  and  thus  the  radial  condyle  of 
the  humerus  with  the  great  tuberosity  are  preasial,  while  the  lesser  tuberosity, 
•ulnar  condyle,  ulna,  and  little  finger  are  j)ostaxial.  In  the  lower  limb,  the  small 
trochanter,  internal  condyle,  tibia  and  great  toe  are  preaxial,  while  the  great 
trochanter,  external  condyle,  fibula,  and  little  toe,  are  postaxial.  And  at  the 
same  time  the  dorsal  or  extensor  surface  of  the  limbs  is  external,  and  the  ventral 
or  flexor  surface  is  internal. 

Very  soon,  however,  in  the  higher  animals  and  in  man,  farther  changes  operate 
in  bringing  about  the  permanent  form.  First,  there  is  the  eversion  of  the  humerus 
so  as  to  place  the  radial  condyle  outwards,  and  the  inversion  of  the  femur  so  as  ta 
place  the  tibial  condyle  inwards.  In  the  upper  limb  of  man,  the  radius  beiug  in 
semipronation,  no  material  change  occurs  in  the  position  of  the  hand,  the  thumb 
hanging  naturally  forward  ;  but  in  animals  destined  to  rest  on  the  palmar  aspect 
of  the  hand  or  digits,  impoi-tant  changes  occur  in  the  position  of  the  radius  by 
which,  as  this  bone  is  brought  forward  upon  the  humerus,  and  its  lower  end 
carried  inwards,  the  manus  or  its  elements  are  placed  permanently  in  the  prone 
position,  with  the  fii'st  or  radial  digit  inwards.  In  the  foot  no  such  change  is 
requhed,  as  already  by  the  internal  rotation  of  the  femur  at  its  upper  part,  the 
conditions  for  plantar  support  have  been  seciu-ed,  and  the  first  or  tibial  digit  is  on 
the  inner  side.  Farther,  in  man,  as  the  body  attains  its  full  development,  both 
limbs  are  extended  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  trunk,  the  upper  dropping 
loosely  from  the  shoulder- joint  with  the  greatest  freedom  of  motion  ;  the  lower 
more  closely  articulated  in  the  hip-joint,  and  suited  to  give  firm  support  to  the 
hody  in  the  erect  postui-e. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  here  a  very  ingenious  view  of  the  homologies  of  the 
limbs  which  has  been  suggested  by  Martins,  according  to  which  the  humerus  is 
to  be  regarded  as  virtually  twisted  upon  itself  to  the  extent  of  90°  at  the  neck, 
and  90°  more  from  that  part  downwards,  or  to  the  extent  of  180°  in  its  whole 
length.  By  this  torsion,  Martins  accounts  for  the  deviation  of  the  external 
condyle  of  the  humerus  from  the  original  or  typical  position  which  he  considers 
to  remain  in  the  femur,  and  thus  he  endeavours  to  show,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
with  some  plausibility,  how,  by  supposing  the  humerus  to  be  untwisted,  an 
exact  correspondence  of  the  surfaces  and  borders  can  be  established  between 
the  humerus  and  femur.  Gegenbaur  has  adopted  this  view,  and  has  added  some 
facts  in  illustration  of  it.  (Ch.  Martins,  "  Nouv.  Compar.  des  Membres  Pelviens 
et  Thoraciques,  &c.,  deduite  de  la  Torsion  de  I'Humeras."  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de 
Montpellier,  torn,  iii.,  18.57.  Geg-enbaur,  "  On  the  Torsion  of  the  Humerus,"  in 
Jenaischen  Zeitsch.  and  Annal.  des  Sciences  Nat.,  iv.,  p.  .50.)  But  it  is  easy  to  prove, 
by  reference  to  the  embryonic  condition,  that  the  actual  outward  displacement 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  in  the  progress  of  its  formation  does  not  exceed 
90°  in  quadrupeds,  whilst  in  man  it  is  considerably  less. 

Martins  has  also  proposed  the  view,  that  in  order  to  compare  the  leg  with 
the  forearm,  it  is  necessary  to  look  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia  (corre- 
sponding in  the  main  to  the  radius)  as  including,  or  having  had  transferred  to 
it  as  it  were,  the  olecranon  process  and  upper  part  of  the  ulna ;  and  he  thus 
accounts  for  the  attachment  of  the  great  extensor  tendon  of  the  leg  to  the  tibia 
through  the  patella,  which,  according  to  his  scheme,  represents  the  olecranon, 
instead  of  to  the  fibula.  Ingenious  as  these  views  undoubtedly  are,  they  are 
liable  to  considerable  objections  on  embryological  grounds,  and  though  not  to 
be  rejected  altogether,  cannot  be  considered  as  supplying  the  key  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  homologies  of  the  limbs. 

Hand,  and  Foot.— The  similarity  of  the  digital  and  metacarpal  bones  of  the  hand 
with  those  of  the  foot  in  number,  form,  and  connections  is  so  great  that  the  homo- 
logical  correspondence  of  these  bones  is  immediately  recognised.  The  main  differ- 
ences between  them  consist  in  the  greater  length  of  the  digits  of  the  hand,  and 
the  opposability  of  the  thumb  to  the  other  fingers  through  its  mobility  at  the 
carpo-metacarpal  articulation, — conditions  which  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
3nan,  and  do  not  exist  in  the  same  form  or  degree  in  any  of  the  lower  animals. 

Between  the  carpus  and  tarsus  there  is  also  considerable  general  similarity, 
■especially  in  the  bones  of  the  distal  series ;  but  in  those  of  the  proximal  row  there 
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are  some  differences  which  may  be  referred  to  here  at  greater  length.  There  can 
indeed,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  homological  correspondence  of  the  trapezium,  trape- 
zoid and  magnum  with  the  internal,  middle  and  external  cuneifoitn  bones  of  the 
tarsus  respectively,  nor  of  the  unciform  with  the  cuboid  bone  ;  and  all  the  more 

Fig.  110. — Dorsal  sukface  of  the  right  manus  of  a  Fig.  110. 

WATER  TORTOISE.     (Flower  after  Gegenbaur. ) 

E,  radius  ;  U,  tilna ;  r,  radiale ;  i,  intermedium  ; 
u,  idnare  ;  c,  centrale  ;  1 — 5,  five  carpal  bones  of  the 
distal  row  ;  m^—m^,  five  metacarpals. 

in  the  case  of  the  last  two  bones,  that  it  is  found 
that  in  the  Chelonia  and  some  other  reptiles  and 
amphibia,  the  second  series  of  carpal  and  tarsal 
bones  ai-e  increased  to  five  by  the  division  of  the 
unciform  of  the  hand  and  cuboid  of  the  foot  into 
two  each ;  thus  giving  one  carpal  or  tarsal  bone 
for  articulation  with  each  of  the  five  metacarpal 
or  metatarsal  bones. 

Upon  the  homologies  of  the  proximal  series  of 
bones,  new  light  has  been  thrown  by  the  researches 
of  Gegenbaur,  ("  TJntersuch.  ziu-  Vergleich.  Anat., 
&c.,  Carpus  and  Tarsus,"  Leipzig,  1864).  In  the 
simplest  and  most  constant  form  of  this  series  in 
the  carpus,  he  distinguishes  typically  three  bones, 

viz.,  a  radial,  an  intermediate,  and  an  ulnar,  coiTesponding  respectively  to  the 
scaphoid,  lunar  and  pyramidal  bones  of  human  anatomy.  The  pisiform  he  re- 
gards as  an  osseous  element  developed  in  the  tendon  of  a  muscle  (flexor  carpi 
Tilnaris),  and  therefore  not  holding  the  same  rank  in  the  series  as  the  other  bones, 
but  constituting  an  ulnar  sesamoid.  In  the  foot  Gegenbaur  shows  that  the  astracj- 
<ilus  corresponds  to  the  united  scaphoid  and  lunar  of  the  hand,  a  condition  of 
these  two  bones  not  unfrequent  among  the  camivora,  or  to  the  proximal  parts 

Fig.  111. 


Fig.  111. — Dorsal  surface  of  the  right  carpus  of  man  (Flower).     \ 
s,  scaphoid  ;  I,  lunar  ;  c,  cuneiform  or  pyramidal  ;  p,  pisiform  ;  tm,  trapezium ;  td, 
trapezoid  ;  ?«,  magnum  ;  zi,  unciform  ;  I — V,  five  metacarpals. 

Fig.  112. — Dorsal  surface  of  the  carpus  of  a  baboon  (Flower). 

s,  scaphoid  ;  I,  lunar  ;  c,  cuneiform  or  pyramidal ;  p,  pisiform  ;  im,  trapezium  ;  id, 
trapezoid ;  vi,  magnum  ;  u,  unciform  ;  o's,  radial  sesamoid  ;  ce,  os  centrale  ;  I — Y,  five 
metacai-pals. 

at  least  of  these  bones.  In  some  mammals  (Simi^  and  Eodentia),  as  well  as 
in  reptiles  and  amphibia,  another  bone,  the  os  centrale,  has  long  been  known 
to  exist,  interposed  between  the  bones  of  the  proximal  and  distal  rows.  This 
element  is  not  represented  in  the  osseous  carpus  of  man,  but  at  an  early  period  of 
fcBtal  life  a  rudiment  is  present  in  the  form  of  a  small  independent  cartilage 
placed  between  the  scaphoid,  magnum,  trapezium,  and  trapezoid.  As  described 
by  Rosenberg  and  Kolliker  it  is  distinct  in  the  second  month,  being   formed 
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simitltaiieously  witli  the  cartilages  of  the  other  carpal  bones ;  it  then  gradually 
dwindles  from  the  palmar  to  the  dorsal  surface,  and  by  the  fourth  month  has 
entirely  disappeared.  (E.  Eosenberg,  Morj^hol.  Jahrb.  i.  S3  ;  Kolliker,  Entwick* 
lungsgescliichte,  2nd  Ed.,  p.  497.) 

The  determination  of  the  homology  of  the  navicular  bone  of  the  tarsus  is  not 
yet  fully  made  out,  but  it  seems  most  probable  that  this  bone  corresponds  not  tc> 
any  single  or  entire  bone  of  the  carpus,  but  rather  to  the  os  ccntrale,  together 
with  a  detached  portion  of  the  scaphoid. 

In  some  animals  there  is  a  tenth  separate  bone  of  the  carpus,  which  seems 
most  nearly  to  correspond  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  :  this  constitutes  the 
tyijical  radial  sesamoid  of  Gegenbaui-,  and  the  navicular  bone  of  the  tarsus  may 
perhaps  correspond  to  this  along  with  the  os  centrale.  It  is  interesting  to  remark 
that  this  bone  is  sometimes  found  separate  in  the  human  hand.  (See  W.  Gruber^ 
Struthers,  Turner,  and  others,  in  Joura.  of  Anat.,  and  Mivart  "  On  the  Appen- 
dicular Skeleton  of  the  Primates"  in  Philos.  Trans.  1867.) 

The  OS  calcis  is  generally  believed  to  correspond  most  nearly  with  the  pyramidal 
of  the  carpus,  and  by  some  it  has  been  held  to  include  the  pisiform, — a  view  not 
participated  in  by  Gegenbaur,  but  of  the  truth  of  which  any  one  will  be  convinced 
by  the  inspection  of  the  hand  and  foot  of  the  bear.  It  is  deserving  of  remark 
that  in  the  young  of  that  animal  the  much  enlarged  pisiform  possesses  an  epi- 
physis of  its  O'mi,  exactly  similar  to  the  one  known  as  existing  on  the  tuberosity 
of  the  calcaneum, — a  fact  observable  also  in  other  animals,  and  which  of  itself 
refutes  the  view  taken  by  some  that  the  pisiform  corresponds  to  the  epiphysis  of 
the  calcaneal  tuberosity.     (Allen  Thomson.) 

The  following  tables  present  a  synoptical  view  of  the  corresponding  or  homo- 
logous bones  or  other  parts  in  the  thoracic  and  pelvic  limbs. 


-Table  of  the  Homologous  Bois'es  in  the 

Thokacic  Limb. 
Scapula         ....... 

Precoracoid 
Coracoid 

Glenoid  cavity 
Clavicle 
Humerus 

Great  tuberosity    . 

Small  tuberosity 

External  condyle  . 
Radius 

Ulna    .... 
Carpus 
Metacai-pus  . 
Polles      . 
Digital  phalanges 


Thoracic  and  Pelvic  Limbs. 

Pelvic  Limb. 
Ilium. 
Pubis. 
Ischium. 

.    Cotyloid  cavity. 
Absent . 
Femur. 
.     .     Small  trochanter. 

.     Great  trochanter. 
.     .     Internal  condyle. 
Tibia. 
Fibula. 
Tarsus, 
Metatarsus. 
Hallux. 
Digital  phalanges. 


II.— Table  of  the  Homologous  Bones  of  the  Cabpus  and  Taesus. 
Carpus.  Tarsus. 


Typical  Karnes. 

'Eadiale    . 
Intermedium         .     . 
Ulnare 
"Ulnare  sesamoideum 

Centrale       .         .     . 


Astragalus 


Names  in  Human  Anatomy. 
Scaphoid 

Lunar  .  .     . 

PjTamidal      .         .  ) 
Pisiform     .         •    •  ^ 


Os  calcis 


Ahseyit 


Eadiale  sesamoideum    (part  of  scaphoid) 


Trapezimn 
Trapezoid  . 
Magnum 

Uncifonn . 


b 


=  ?■.•,:! 


Navicular 

Int.  Cuneiform 
Mid.Cuneif.  . 
Ext.  Cuneif.    . 

Cuboid     . 


Typical  Kames. 
Tibiale. 
Intermedium. 
( Fibulare     .     .     . 
\  Fibulare        sesa- 
moideum    .     . 
^  (Centrale)        .     . 
( (Tibiale   sesamoi- 
deum)    .    .     . 
Tarsale  i. 

II. 

III. 

S     .    IV. 

/      V. 
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III. — Tablh  of  the  Homologous  Pakts  of  the  Scapula  akd  Iliuii 
(accoedisg  to  Flower). 
Scapula.  Ilium. 

Supraspinous  fossa    ....     Sacral  surface. 

Infi-aspinous  fossa         .         .         .     .     Iliac  fossa. 

Subscapular  fossa      ....     Gluteal  or  dorsal  surface. 

Base     .......     Iliac  crest. 

Spine  and  acromion  .         .         .    Ilio-pectineal  line  and  eminence. 

Superior  angle      .         .         .         .     .    Posterior  superior  spine. 

Inferior  angle  ....     Anterior  superior  spine. 

Superior  or  coracoid  border  .         .     .     Posterior  or  ischial  border. 
External  or  glenoid  border         .         .    Anterior  or  cotyloid  border. 

ADAPTATION  OF  THE  SKELETON  TO  THE  EKECT  ATTITUDE. 

The  axial  skeleton  of  man  is,  for  the  purposes  of  station  and  progression, 
raised  more  fully  to  the  vertical  position  than  is  the  case  in  any  animal ;  and 
along  with  this  the  lower  limbs  are  extended  in  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
trunk.  The  feet  rest  on  the  ground  by  the  contact  of  the  heel  and  the  balls  of 
the  toes,  the  centre  of  gi-avity  of  the  body  falling  within  the  basis  of  support. 
For  the  maintenance  of  this  attitude,  the  constant  action  of  the  muscles  passing- 
over  the  ankle-joint  is  more  immediately  necessary.  But  at  the  knee  and  hip- 
joint,  it  is  mamly  by  the  mechanism  of  the  ligaments  and  other  parts  of  the 
joints,  and  less  directly  by  muscular  action,  that  the  erect  attitude  is  maintained, 
as  wiU  be  more  fully  shown  in  the  description  of  the  different  articulations. 

There  are,  besides,  many  peculiarities  in  the  construction  of  the  body,  and 
especially  of  the  skeleton,  which  are  associated  with  the  assumption  of  the  erect 
postui'e,  and  although  many  of  them  have  been  noticed  in  the  description  of  the 
several  sets  of  bones,  it  may  still  be  useful  to  recapitulate  them  briefly  in  this 
place. 

It  may  first  be  remarked  that  the  full  development  of  these  peculiarities 
belongs  to  the  adult  condition.  In  the  infant,  while  still  unable  to  walk,  the 
large  proportional  size  of  the  head,  amounting  to  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
body,  the  comparative  straightness  of  the  vertebral  column,  or  absence  of  the 
curves  which  characterise  the  spine  of  the  adult,  the  shortness  of  the  lower  limbs, 
and  incompleteness  of  their  structure,  all  contribute  to  render  the  assumption  of 
the  erect  attitude  by  the  child,  for  a  time,  diflficult  and  insecure.  Thus  the  middle 
distance  between  the  vertex  of  the  head  and  the  foot  in  a  child  is  situated  some- 
what above  the  umbilicus,  while  in  the  adult  it  is  generally  at  the  upper  border 
of  the  pubis,  or  even  lower,  in  some  part  of  the  symphysis.  In  the  child  also, 
from  the  large  dimensions  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body,  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  carried  to  a  considerably  higher  point  than  in  the  adult. 

The  skull  of  man  differs  from  that  of  animals  in  being  nearly  balanced  on  the 
vertebral  column,  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  being  brought  foi-ward  to 
near  the  middle  of  the  base  by  the  comparative  shortness  of  that  part  of  the 
skull  which  Lies  in  front  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  the  projection  backwards 
of  that  which  lies  behind  it.  In  animals  the  skull  extends  forwards  from  the 
extremity  of  the  column,  and  is  sustained  by  the  elastic  ligamentum  nuchaj, 
represented  in  man  by  a  comparatively  feeble  structure  which  passes  between 
the  external  occipital  protuberance,  and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical 
vertebra.  Together  with  this  altered  relation  of  the  head  to  the  spine,  the  plane 
of  the  foramen  mag-num,  which  in  quadrupeds  is  vertical,  becomes  in  man  hori- 
zontal, or  even  inclined  somewhat  upwards  anteriorly. 

The  spinal  column,  by  its  pyramidal  form,  is  fitted  to  sustain  the  weight  which 
bears  down  upon  its  lower  part,  and  by  means  of  its  different  curvatures  possesses 
elasticity  and  strength  combined,  and  allows  considerable  range  of  motion  to  the 
trunk,  without  removal  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  within  its  base.  The 
strong  and  expanded  sacrum  is  the  immediate  means  of  transferring  the  weight 
of  the  trunk  to  the  hip-bones  and  lower  limbs. 

The  pelvis  is  of  peculiar  breadth  in  man,  presenting  an  upper  and  lower  arch 
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■vvhich  meet  at  the  hip-joints,  and  is  so  inclined  that  a  vertical  line  descending 
from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  is  in  a  plane  slightly  behind  the  centres 
of  motion  of  the  hip-joints.  The  breadth  of  the  pelvis  enables  the  balance  to  be 
more  easily  maintained  in  lateral  movements  of  the  body  by  compensating  in- 
clinations of  different  parts  to  opposite  sides  of  the  basis  of  support,  and  the  long 
neck  of  the  femur  gives  an  advantageous  insertion  to  the  muscles  by  which  the 
balance  of  the  body  is  principally  preserved.  The  hip-bone  is  mainly  distinguished 
from  the  same  bone  in  animals  by  the  breadth  of  its  iliac  portion,  which  gives 
support  to  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  attachment  to  the  greatly  developed  iliac 
and  gluteal  muscles. 

The  lower  limbs  are  remarkable  for  their  length  and  strength.  The  femur  is 
greatly  elongated,  its  length  considerably  exceeding  that  of  the  tibia, — a  condi- 
tion which  is  requisite  not  only  to  give  a  sufficient  extent  of  stride,  but  also  to 
enable  the  body  to  be  balanced  in  different  degrees  and  varieties  of  stooping. 
The  foot  of  man  alone  among  animals  has  an  arched  instep,  and  it  likewise 
presents  a  great  breadth  of  sole.  The  great  toe  is  distinguished  by  its  full 
development,  and  especially  from  that  of  the  quadrumana,  by  its  want  of  opposa- 
biUty,  being  constructed,  not  for  grasping,  but  for  supporting  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and  giving  spring  to  the  step. 

AVhile  stability  and  strength  are  thus  provided  in  the  lower  limbs,  mobility  and 
lightness  are  secm-ed  in  the  upper.  This  is  apparent  on  comparison  of  the 
shoulder,  elbow,  and  wrist,  with  the  hip,  knee,  and  ankle.  In  the  hand,  also,  the 
freely  moveable  phalanges  ai-e  as  long  as  the  caipal  and  metacarpal  bones  taken 
together,  while  in  the  foot  they  are  not  a  thii'd  of  the  length  of  the  tarsal  and 
metatarsal  bones. 


AETHEOLOGT. 


THE    ARTICULATIONS    IN    GENEEAi, 

Vaeious  Forms  of  Joints. — The  name  of  articulation,  synonymous 
Tvith  joint,  is  given  in  descriptive  anatomy  to  the  connection  subsisting 
in  the  recent  skeleton  between  any  of  its  denser  component  parts, 
■whether  bones  or  cartilages.  In  aU  instances  some  softer  substance 
intervenes  between  the  bones,  uniting  them  together,  or  clothing  the 
surfaces  which  are  opposed  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  several 
pieces  of  the  skeleton  are  thus  connected  varies  to  a  great  degree,  both 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  uniting  substances,  and  the  extent  of  movement 
which  they  allow.  In  some  instances,  as  in  the  cranial  bones,  the 
closeness  of  the  apposition,  the  unevenness  of  the  fitting  sm'faces  or 
edges,  and  the  small  amount  and  dense  nature  of  the  intervening  sub- 
stance (periosteum),  admit  of  no  perceptible  movement.  In  other 
instances  of  continuous  union  the  extremities  of  the  bones  are  placed  at 
such  a  distance,  and  the  intervening  substance  (hgament  or  cartilage)  is 
so  yielding,  that  bending  or  other  movements  may  take  place.  But  in 
the  greater  number  of  articulations  the  apposed  surfaces  of  bone  are  not 
united  either  directly  or  mediately  with  each  other,  but  are  free,  and 
are  covered  with  plates  of  smooth  cartilage,  the  smfaces  of  which  fit 
accm-ately  together,  while  the  bones  are  held  together  by  ligamentous 
structures  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joint.  In  such  articulations  the 
bones  are  capable  of  gliding  or  moving  upon  each  other,  the  extent  and 
dnections  of  such  movements  varying  with  the  shape  of  the  opposed 
cartilaginous  surfaces,  and  the  form  and  attachments  of  the  hgamentous 
and  other  bands  which  unite  them.  It  is  upon  distinctions  such  as  those 
now  adverted  to  that  the  various  kinds  of  joints  or  articulations  have 
been  brought  under  the  thi-ee  classes  of  Synarthrosis,  Amphiarthrosis, 
and  Diarthrosis. 

Synarthrosis  means  direct  or  immediate  union,  and  comprehends 
the  joints  with  no  appreciable  motion.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  various 
forms  of  suture  by  which  most  of  the  bones  of  the  head  are  united.  The 
suture  is  serrated  or  dentated  when  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  bones 
are  subdivided  or  broken  up  into  projecting  points  and  recesses  by  which 
they  fit  very  closely  to  one  another,  as  in  the  borders  of  most  of  the 
tabular  bones  of  the  cranium.  The  squamous  or  scaly  suture  is  that  in 
which,  as  in  the  union  of  the  temporal  with  the  parietal  bone,  the  edges 
are  thinned  and  bevelled,  so  that  one  overlaps  the  other  to  a  considerable 
extent.    Harmonic  suture  or  harmonia  is  the  term  employed  to  denote 
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simple  apposition  of  comparatively  smooth  surfaces  or  edges,  as  in  tlie 
case  of  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palate  and  the  superior  maxillary  bones  ; 
and  the  term  grooved  suture  or  scMndylesis  is  applied  to  that  kind  of 
union  in  which  one  bone  is  received  into  a  groove  in  another,  as  occurs 
with  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  the  vomer. 

Synchondrosis  is  another  form  of  immoveal)le  articulation,  in  which 
a  thin  layer  of  cartilage  is  interposed  between  the  bones,  as  in  the 
articulation  of  the  occipital  and  sphenoid  bones  in  young  persons,  and 
the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone  with  the  petrous.  In  adult  age 
this  form  of  articulation  generally  becomes  converted  into  bony  union, 
and  a  similar  tendency  is  observed  to  a  variable  degree  in  the  several 
sutm-es  (p.  58). 

•  AmpMartlirosis  or  Symphysis  is  the  mixed  articulation,  or  that  in 
which  there  is  mediate  union  by  some  intervening  substance,  with  partial 
mobility.  The  articulations  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  that 
between  the  tvv'o  pubic  bones,  and  that  between  the  two  first  pieces  of  the 
sternum,  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  this  mode  of  connection.  Some 
of  the  joints  of  this  kind  pass  on  the  one  hand  into  synarthrosis,  and  on 
the  other  into  diarthrosis. 

Biarthrosis  includes  the  complete  joints,  with  synovial  cavities  sepa- 
rating the  articular  sm^faces  of  the  bones,  and  is  attended  with  consider- 
able yet  varying  degrees  of  mobility.  In  this  form  of  joint  plates  of 
cartilage  cover  the  articular  parts  of  the  bones  and  present  "within  the 
joint  free  surfaces  of  remarkable  smoothness,  and  these  surfaces  are 
farther  lubricated  by  the  synovial  fluid  secreted  from  the  delicate  mem- 
brane which  fines  the  fibrous  coverings  and  aU  other  parts  of  the  articu- 
lar cavity  except  those  formed  by  cartilage.  This  membrane  is  continuous 
with  the  margin  of  the  articular  cartilages,  and  along  with  them  completely 
encloses  the  joint  cavity.  The  bones  are  farther  held  together  by  fibrous 
tissue  in  the  various  forms  of  ligaments,  such  as  membranous  capsules, 
flat  bands,  or  rounded  cords.  These  ligaments,  it  is  true,  are  not 
so  tight  as  to  maintain  the  bones  in  close  contact  in  afi  positions  of  the 
joint,  but  are  rather  tightened  in  some  positions  and  relaxed  in  others,  so 
that  in  many  cases  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  chiefly  as  controUers  of 
movements.  The  bones  are  likewise  held  together  in  diarthrodial  joints 
by  atmospheric  pressm'e,  and  by  the  smi'ounding  muscles.  The  foUow- 
ing  forms  of  diartlu'odial  joint  are  distinguished  : — 1.  Gliding  joint 
(Arthrodia),  having  nearly  fiat  surfaces,  and  admitting  of  only  a  limited 
amount  of  gliding  movement,  as  in  the  articulations  of  the  carpus  and 
tarsus,  and  the  articular  processes  of  the  vertebrae  :  2.  Hinge-joint  (Gin- 
giymus),  which  admits  only  of  flexion  and  extension,  as  the  elbow  and 
ankle  :  3.  Condyloid  joint,  allowing  all  varieties  of  angular  movement 
and  circumduction,  as  the  wrist  and  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations : 
4.  Ball  and  Soclcet  joint  (Enartln'osis),  in  which  movement  can  take 
place  in  every  du'ection,  as  the  hip  and  shoulder  ;  and  5.  Pivot-joint,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  atlas  and  axis,  and  the  upper  radio-ulnar  articulation, 
where  only  rotation  is  allowed. 

Various  Kiis^ds  of  Movement. — The  various  movements  of  the 
bones  in  diarthrodial  joints  are  distinguished  by  different  terms  according 
to  their  directions,  \az.,  angoilar  movement,  circmnduction,  rotation,  and 
gliding  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  although  different  kinds  oi 
movement,  answering  to  these  several  terms,  may  readily  be  recognised, 
yet  they  are  seldom  of  only  one  kind  in  any  joint,  but  rather  several 
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kinds  of  movement  are  frequently  combined,  and  tliey  also  run  into  one 
auotlier  in  gi'eat  yarietj. 

Angular  movement  is  movement  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  or 
dimiuisb.  the  angle  between  two  bones,  so  that  they  shall  lie  more  or  less 
nearly  in  a  straight  line.  The  different  kinds  of  angular  mo^-ement  are 
designated  by  different  tenns  according  to  the  directions  in  which  they 
take  place  -nith  reference  to  the  limb  or  body  :  thus  flexio?i  and  extension 
indicate  angular  movements,  which  have  the  effect  of  bending  or 
straightening  jDarts  upon  one  another  or  upon  the  trunk  :  adduction 
and  aidnction  indicate  angular  movement  to  and  from  the  mesial 
plane  of  the  body,  or,  when  fingers  and  toes  are  referred  to,  these 
terms  are  generally  used  to  denote  movement  to  and  from  the  middle 
line  of  the  hand  or  foot. 

Coajitation  is  a  form  of  angular  movement,  in  wMch,  as  in  the  movement  of 
the  patella  on  the  femur  the  articular  sui'face  of  one  bone  travels  over  that  of 
another,  so  as  to  bring  different  parts  of  the  surfaces  successively  into  contact  in 
the  manner  of  a  wheel  rolling  on  the  ground,  this  movement  being  usually 
accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  gliding. 

Circumduction  is  the  movement  performed  when  the  shaft  of  a  long^ 
bone  or  a  part  of  a  limb  describes  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  placed  in 
the  joint  at  or  near  one  extremity  of  the  bone,  while  the  sides  and  base 
of  the  cone  are  described  hj  the  rest  of  the  moving  part. 

notation  signifies  movement  of  a  bone  round  its  axis  without  any 
great  change  of  situation. 

Gliding  is  applied  to  that  kind  of  movement  in  which  the  surfaces  of 
adjacent  bones  are  displaced  without  any  accompanying  angular  or  rota- 
tory motion,  as  in  the  movement  of  flat  surfaces  over  each  other  in  some 
of  the  carpal  and  tarsal  articulations,  or  in  the  movement  of  advance  and 
retreat  of  the  lower  jaw. 

In  the  various  joints  provided  with  synovial  cavities,  the  cai-tilaginous  surfaces 
of  the  bones  are  so  formed  as  usually  to  be  in  close  apposition  or  contact ;  but  in 
certain  positions  they  are  not  entirely  so,  and  there  are  even  instances  in  which 
the  separation  of  the  surfaces  must  be  considerable,  as  in  the  case  of  the  patella, 
in  some  positions  of  the  knee.  In  these  cases  the  interval  is  filled  up  by  folds  of 
the  synovial  membrane,  or  by  fatty  processes  connected  with  it. 

ARTICULATION'S  OP  THE  TRUUE:  AK^D  HEAD. 

ARTICTJLATIONS    OF     THE    VEETEBRAIi    COLUMN. 

The  moveable  vertebrae  are  coimected  together  by  elastic  discs  inter- 
posed between  the  bodies  ;  by  synovial  joints  between  the  articulating 
processes  ;  and  by  ligaments. 

The  intervertebral  discs  are  plates  of  composite  structure  placed 
between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  fi'om  the  axis  to  the  sacrum.  Each 
is  composed  of  a  fibro-laminar  part  externally,  and  of  a  pulpy  substance 
in  the  centre. 

The  laminar  part  forms  more  than  half  of  the  mass.  The  laminse  are 
arranged  concentrically,  and  consist  mainly  of  parallel  bundles  of  fibres 
running  obliquely  between  the  vertebrae  and  attached  firmly  to  both, 
the  dk'ection  of  the  fibres  being  reversed  in  successive  layers :  some 
fibres  also  run  nearly  horizontally.  The  outermost  of  these  layers 
consist  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue,  but  the  deeper  and  more  numerous 
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laminae  consist  of  white  fibro-cartilage.     The  central  part  of  the  disc  is 
a  pulpy  and  elastic  material  which,  when  the  pressure  which  confines 

Fig.  113.  Fig.   113. — A    lumbar    vertebra,    seen    frost 

ABOVE,    WITH     PART     OP     THE     INTERVERTEBRAL 
DISC    ADHERING    TO   THE   BODY.     (R.   Quain. )    ^ 

1,  1,  the  fibrous    laminaj  arranged    concentri- 
cally ;  2,  the  central  soft  substance. 

it  is  taken  off  by  cutting  through  the 
intervertebral  substance,  rises  up  so  as 
to  assume  a  conical  form.  It  is  then 
seen  to  be  of  a  lobate  structure,  and, 
examined  nnder  the  microscope,  exhibits 
a  finely  fibrous  matrix,  imbedded  in 
which  are  seen  numerous  ceUs,  which 
are  not  of  the  nature  of  cartilage  cells, 
but  are  united  together  so  as  to  form  a 
reticular  structure,  which  is  closer  in  the  centre  of  the  pulp  than 
towards  the  periphery.  A  thin  cartilaginous  layer  covers  the  upper 
and  tower  surfaces  of  each  vertebra  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
disc,  but  it  is  incomplete  towards  the  circumference,  where  the 
epiphyses  of  the  body  have  been  developed  in  it. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  pulp  of  the  intervertebral  disc  is  in  part 
at  least  a  remains  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  ;  homologous,  therefore,  with  those  larger 
vestiges  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  which  occupy  the  biconical  cavities  between  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebras  in  fishes.  According-  to  Luschka,  there  is  present  in  each 
disc  a  synovial  cavity,  and  the  lobes  of  the  pulp  are  synovial  villi,  similar  to 
those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  knee  and  shoulder  joints,  but  of  larger  size, 
and  occupying  the  whole  cavity  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  like  manner 
secondary  cavities,  developed  within  the  chorda  dorsalis,  are  found  in  the  inter- 
vertebral substance  in  many  fishes.  The  same  author  also  describes  in  the 
cervical  region  a  synovial  joint  with  cartilage  covered  surfaces,  on  each  side, 
between  the  prominent  lip  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  of  one  vertebra  and 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  under  siu'f  ace  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra  above. 
(Luschka,  "  Die  Halbgelenke  des  Menschlichen  Korpers,"  Berlin,  1858.) 

The  discs  are  thickest,  both  absolutely,  and  relatively  to  the  depth  of 
Fig.  114.  Fig.    114. — Sagittal     section 

THROUGH  two  LUMBAR  VERTE- 
BR.E,  SHOWING  THE  ARRANGE- 
MENT OP  THE  INTERVERTEBRAL 

DISC.     (R.  Quain.)     § 

1,  2,  the  fibrous  laminte ;  3,  the 
central  soft  substance  :  the  capsule 
of  the  joint  between  the  articular 
processes  is  represented. 

the  vertebral  bodies,  in  the 
lumbar  region,  and  thinnest 
in  the  intervals  from  the 
third  to  the  seventh  dorsal 
vertebrae.  They  form  to- 
gether about  a  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  moveable  part  of  the  column. 
In  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  they  are  tiiicker  in  front  than  behind. 
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and  tlie  ciu-vatiu-e  of  those  portions  of  the  cohmm  is  due  principally  to 
the  form  of  the  discs. 

The  anterior  common  ligament  (fig.  122,  p.  liQ)  is  a  strong  band 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte,  and  reaches  from  the 
axis  to  the  first  bone  of  the  sacrum,  becoming  broader  as  it  descends.  It 
consists  of  longitudinal  fibres  which  are  dense,  firm,  and  well-marked.  The 
superficial  fibres  extend  fi'om  a  given  vertebra  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  below 
it ;  the  fibres  beneath  these  pass  over  the  bodies  of  one  or  two  vertebra  ,- 
whilst  the  deepest  pass  only  between  adjacent  vertebrae.  The  fibres 
adhere  more  closely  to  the  intervertebral  discs  than  to  the  bones,  and 
none  are  attached  over  the  middle  of  the  bodies,  where  the  ligament  is 
stretched  across  the  transverse  depression  existing  at  this  part  ;  and  by 
this  means  the  anterior  surface  of  the  column,  especially  in  the  thoracic 
region,  is  rendered  more  even.  Upon  the  sides  of  the  bodies  there  are 
some  fibres  wMch  are  thin  and  scattered,  and  reach  from  one  bone  to 
another. 

The  posterior  common  ligament  is  situated  within  the  spinal  canal, 
lying  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  ;  it  extends 
from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum.  At  its  upper  extremity  it  is  continuous  with 
the  posterior  occipito-axial  ligament.     It  is  smooth  and  shining,  and 

Fig.  115. — The  bodies  of  three  lumbar  vertebra,  seen  froji  Fig.  115. 

BEHIND,  WITH    THE    POSTERIOR    COMMON    LIGAMENT.       5 

The  arches  have  been  removed  by  cutting  through  the  pedicles. 
The  narrowing  of  the  posterior  common  ligament  opposite  the 
middle  of  each  body,  and  its  gi-eater  ■width  and  attachments  oj)posite 
the  intervertebral  discs,  are  rei^resented. 

is  broader  at  the  upper  than  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
spine.     In  the  neck  it  extends  quite  across  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrse,  but  in  the  back  and  loins  it  is  broader 
opposite  the  intervertebral  discs  than  at  the  middle  of 
the  bodies,  so  that  its  margins  present  a  series  of 
points  or  dentations  with  intervening  concave  spaces. 
It  adheres  finnly  to  the  discs  and  to  the  contiguous 
margins  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  but  it  is  separated  from  the  middle 
of  the  bodies  by  the  transverse  parts  of  the  large  venous  plexus.   Between 
the  ligament  and  the  dm'a  mater  which  lines  the  canal  some  loose  con- 
nective tissue  is  interposed. 
The  joints  of  the  articular  processes  present  each  a  synovial  cavity 

Fig.  116. — The  arches  of  three  dorsal  veriebrje, 

SEEN    FROM   BEFORE.       ^ 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  have  been  removed  by  saw- 
ing through  the  pedicles,  to  show  the  articular  capsules 
and  the  ligamenta  subflava. 

smTounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule.  These  cap- 
sules are  longer  and  looser  in  the  cervical  than 
in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions. 

The  ligamenta  subflava  are  ligaments  con- 
sisting of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  which  connect  the 
laminae  of  the  vertebrse  from  the  axis  downwards. 
Their  fibres  are  nearly  vertical,  and  are  attached 
superiorly  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lamina  of  one  vertebra  some  distance 
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from  its  inferior  margin,  and  inferiorly  to  the  upper  margin  and  part 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  vertebra  beneath.  They  are  most  dis- 
tinctly seen  when  the  arches  are  detached  from  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
brse,  and  they  are  viewed  from  the  front.  Posteriorly  they  appear  short, 
and  in  the  dorsal  region  are  concealed  by  the  prominent  inferior  margins 


Fig.  117.  Fig-   117- — Sagittal   section   of   the   upper 

PART  OP  THE  VERTEBRAL  COLUMN,  AND  PART 
OF  THE  OCCIPITAL  BONE,  SHOWING  THE  AR- 
TICULATIONS.     (A.  T.  after  Arnold. ) 

1,1,  anterior  common  ligament ;  1',  anterior 
occipito-atlantal  ligament ;  2,  from  this  figure 
upwards  the  posterior  common  ligament ;  2',  the 
continuation  of  the  preceding  or  posterior  occipito- 
axial  ligament  lying  on  tlie  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone ;  3,  3,  3,  these  figures  are  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  arches  of  the  2nd  cervical 
and  1st  and  6th  dorsal  vertebraj  ;  the  ligamenta 
.subflava  are  seen  stretching  between  the  laminse ; 
4,  4,  placed  upon  two  of  the  intei'spinous  liga- 
ments ;  4',  divided  edge  of  the  occipital  bone 
behind  the  foramen  magnum,  and  below  it,  the 
posterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament ;  5,  5,  supra- 
spinous ligament  ;  6,  ligamentum  nuchse  ;  x  ,  its 
upper  extremity  at  the  external  occipital  j)ro- 
tuberance  ;  x  x  ,  its  lower  extremity  terminat- 
ing in  the  supraspinous  ligament. 

of  the  laminaa  and  the  roots  of  the 
spines.  Their  outer  margins  are  close 
to  the  articular  processes  ;  their  inner 
margins  are  thickened  and  in  contact 
with  each  other  beneath  the  root  of  the 
spinous  process. 

The  interspiiiOTis  ligainents,  thin 
and  rather  membranous,  have  an  at- 
tachment extending  from  the  root  to 
near  the  summit  of  each  spinous  process, 
and  connect  the  inferior  border  of  one 
with  the  superior  border  of  that  next 
l^elow  it.  They  are  strongest  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  are  least  de- 
veloped in  the  neck. 

The  stipraspinoTis  ligament  consists  of  bundles  of  longitudinal 
fibres,  which  connect  the  summits  of  the  spinous  processes,  and  form  a 
continuous  cord  from  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  to  the  sacrum.  The 
superficial  fibres  pass  down  from  a  gi-s-en  vertebra  to  the  third  or  fourth 
below  it  ;  those  more  deeply  seated  reach  only  from  one  to  the  next,  or 
the  second  below  it. 

The  ligamentum  nncli^  is  the  continuation  upwards  of  the  supra- 
spinous ligament.  It  is,  in  the  human  subject,  a  thin  intermuscular 
septum  of  elastic  and  white  fibrous  tissue,  the  most  superficial  })art  of 
Avhich  extends  fi'om  the  spine  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  to  the 
external  occipital  protuberance,  while  the  deeper  fibres,  springing  fi-om 
the  same  origin,  pass  to  the  occipital  crest,  and  the  spines  of  the  six 
upper  vertebrae.  It  is  the  representative  of  a  strong  elastic  structure 
which  suspends  the  head  in  the  lower  animals. 

The  intertransverse  ligaments  are  unimportant  bands  extending 
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betvrecn  tlie  transverse  processes.  In  the  lumbar  region  tliey  are 
membranous,  in  the  dorsal  region  they  are  rounded  bundles  intimately 
connected  with  the  muscles  of  the  back ;  and  in  the  neck  they  are 
reduced  to  a  few  irregular  fibres,  which  are  often  wanting. 

2Eovements. — The  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the  vertebral  column 
are  freely  allowed  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  but  in  the  dorsal  ai'e  limited 
by  the  small  amount  of  intervertebral  substance  and  the  imbrication  of  the 
laminas.  The  greatest  bending  backwards  is  peimitted  in  the  cervical,  the 
gi-eatest  bending  forwards  in  the  lumbar  region.  esiDCcially  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  Movements  in  other  directions  are  detennined  chiefly 
by  the  articular  processes.  In  the  dorsal  region  the  ai-ticular  surfaces  of  each 
vertebra  lie  iu  the  arc  of  a  circle  whose  centre  is  in  front,  between  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrse,  and  roimd  this  centre  a  certain  degree  of  rotation  is  peiTaitted.  In. 
the  lumbar  region,  the  centre  of  the  circle  in  which  the  articular  surfaces  lie  is 
placed  beliind.  so  that  rotation  is  prevented  ;  the  articular  processes,  however, 
permit  of  lateral  flexion,  and  by  combination  of  this  with  antero-posterior  flexion, 
some  degree  of  circumduction  is  produced.  The  articular'  surfaces  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae,  being  oblique  and  placed  in  nearly  the  same  transverse  plane,  allow 
neither  pure  rotation  nor  pm-e  lateral  flexion.  They  pennit,  besides  forwai'd  and 
backward  motion,  only  one  other,  which  is  rotatory  round  an  oblique  axis — the 
inferior  articulating  process  of  one  side  gliding  upwards  and  forwards  on  the 
opposing  surface,  and  that  of  the  other  side  gliding  downwards  and  backwards, 
by  which  a  combination  of  lateral  flexion  and  rotation  is  obtained. 


ABTICtTLATIONS    OF    THE    ATLAS,  AXIS,  AND    OCCIPITAIj    BOKE. 

The  atlas,  axis,  and  occipital  bone  are  connected  by  synovial  articula- 
tions and  ligaments,  without  the  presence  of  intervertebral  discs. 

Two  pairs  of  sjniovial  articulations,  surrounded  by  capsular  liga- 
ments, connect  the  lateral  masses  of  the  atlas  with  the  superior  articular 
surfaces  of  the  axis  and  with  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone.  The 
atlanto-axial  capsule  is  strengthened  at  the  inner  and  posterior  part  by 
an  accessory  ligament,  directed  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  body  of 
the  axis  near  the  base  of  the  odontoid  process. 

The  transverse  ligament  of  tlie  atlas  is  a  strong  and  thick  band, 
which  extends  across  the  ring  of  the  atlas,  and  retains  the  odontoid  pro- 
Fig.  118. — Fkontal  section 

OF  THE  LOWEK  PART  OF 
THE  OCCIPITAL  BONE,  AND 
THF,  TWO  UPPER  VERTE- 
BRAE, BEHIND  THE  ARTICU- 
LATIONS (A.  T.  after 
Arnold).     ^ 

1,  1,  j)osterior  occipito- 
axial  ligament  turned  up  in 
two  layers  ;  2,  2',  vertical 
part,  and  3,  3,  transverse  or 
principal  part  of  the  cruci- 
f  onn  ligament ;  x  ,  over  the 
neck  of  the  odontoid  process ; 
4,  4,  alar  or  lateral  odontoid 
ligaments ;    5,   5,   accessory 

ligaments  of  the  atlanto-axial  capsules  ;  6,  6,  part  of  the  capsular  ligaments  of  the  condylar 
articulations  ;  7,  7,  capsular  ligaments  of  the  atlanto-axial  articidations. 

cess  in  its  place.    It  is  attached  on  each  side  to  the  tubercle  below  the 
inner  border  of  the  superior  articular  process.     It  is  arched  backwards 
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behind  the  odontoid  process,  and  is  broadened  out  m  the  middle  line. 
From  the  middle  of  its  posterior  sm'facc  a  short  thin  bundle  of  fibres 
passes  down  to  be  attached  to  the  body  of  the  axis,  whilst  another  passes 
up  to  the  basilar  process.  These  form,  ^nt]l  the  transverse  portion,  the 
figure  of  a  cross,  and  from  this  arrangement  is  derived  the  term  cruci- 
form, which  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  transverse  ligament  and  its 
appendages  together. 

Two  synovial  cavities  are  placed  one  in  front  and  another  behind 
the  odontoid  process  ;  the  first  of  these  is  situated  between  the  process 


Fiff.  119. 


Fig.   119. — Horizontal  section  through  the 

ODONTO-ATLANTAL    ARTICULATION.       (A.   T.)    -^ 

1,  cut  surface  of  the  odontoid  process  ;  2, 
cut  surface  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  ; 
3,  transverse  ligament ;  between  1  and  2,  tlie 
anterior  synovial  cavity,  and  between  1  and  3,  the 
posterior  synevial  cavity  of  the  articulation  ;  4,  is 
placed  on  the  back  part  of  the  left  superior  arti- 
cular process  of  the  atlas  ;  the  anterior  part  has 
been  partly  removed  by  the  section.  For  the  sake 
of  distinctness,  the  synovial  spaces  are  repre- 
sented somewhat  wider  than  natural. 


and  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  the  other  between  the  process  and  the 
transverse  ligament. 

The  lateral  or  alar  odontoid  or  clieck  ligaments  are  two  thick 
and  very  strong  bundles  of  fibres,  which  extend  from  the  sides  of  the 
summit  of  the  odontoid  process  outwards  and  a  little  upwards  to  be  im- 


Fis.  120. 


Fig.  120. — Transverse  section  similar  to  that 
SHOWN  IN  Fig.  118,  the  cruciform  ligaments 
having  been  removed.     (A.  T.)     J 

4,  alar  odontoid  ligament  ;  5,  accessory  atlanto- 
axial ligament  ;  6,  7,  capsular  ligaments  of  the 
occipito-atlantal  and  the  atlanto-axial  Jirticulatious ; 
9,  odontoid  process  ;  9,  9',  middle  odontoid  liga- 
ment. 


planted  into  the  rough  impression  on  the 
inner  side  of  each  condyle  of  the  occi- 
pital bone.     Some  of  the  fibres  of  the 
two    ligaments  are    usually  continuous 
across  the  middle  line. 
The  middle  odontoid  or  suspensory  ligament  consists  of  fibres^ 
which  pass  directly  upwards  from  the  summit  of  the  odontoid  jjrocess 
'  to  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

The  posterior  occipito-axial  ligament  is  a  strong  wide  band, 
coveriug  the  cruciform  and  odontoid  ligaments.  It  is  attached  above 
in  the'^  basilar  groove,  and  below  to  the  body  of  the  axis,  and  many  of 
the  superficial  fibres  are  prolonged  into  the  posterior  common  ligament, 
of  which  it  forms  the  continuation  upwards. 

The  anterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament  extends  from  the  anterior 
border  of  the  occipital  foramen,  between  the  condyles,  to  the  anterior 
arch  of  the  atlas.  It  is  thin,  broad,  and  membranous  ;  but  in  the 
median  line  it  is  strengthened  by  an  accessory  ligament,  thick  and 
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round,  placed  in  front  of  it,  which  is  sometimes  described  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  anterior  common  hgament. 

The  anterior  atlanto-axial  ligament,  likcTvise  thin  and  mem- 
branous, except  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  considerably  thickened^ 
extends  from  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  to  the  body  of  the  axis. 


K?.  121. 
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Pig.  121. — The  ligamentous  stihtctlkes  -which  surround  tfie  articulations  op  the- 

OCCIl'UT    AND    TWO    UPPER   VERTEBRA.       i- 

A,  the  lower  part  of  the  skull  sawn  transversely  through  the  basilar  process,  with  the 
atlas  and  axis,  viewed  from  before.  1,  the  anterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament ;  2,  the 
accessory  occipito-atlantal  ligament ;  3,  the  anterior  atlanto-axial  ligament. 

B,  the  lower  part  of  the  skull,  with  three  adjacent  vertebrje,  viewed  from  behind.  1, 
the  posterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament ;  2,  the  posterior  atlanto-axial  ligament. 

C,  the  occipital  bone  sawn  transversely  through  the  foramen  magnuni,  and  a  jjart  of  the- 
arches  of  the  atlas  and  axis  removed,  so  as  to  show  the  posterior  occipito-axial  ligament. 

The  posterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament,  thin  and  membranous,. 
is  attached  superiorly  to  the  margin  of  the  occipital  foramen  behind  the 
condyles,  and  inferiorly  to  the  adjacent  border  of  the  arch  of  the  atlas.. 
It  is  closely  united  to  the  dura  mater. 

The  posterior  atlanto-axial  ligament,  smiilar  to  the  preceding,, 
connects  the  neural  arch  of  the  atlas  with  that  of  the  axis,  in  the- 
absence  of  ligamenta  subflava. 

Movements.— The  atlanto-asial  articulation  is  so  constracted  that  the  head,  to- 
gether with  the  atlas,  is  rotated  on  the  axis ;  the  odontoid  process  serving-  as  a 
pivot.  The  rotation  is  limited  by  the  check  ligaments.  The  occipito-atlantal 
articulation  takes  no  part  in  rotation,  bi\t  allo-ws  the  head  to  be  freely  raised  or 
depressed  upon  the  vertebral  column.  Wten  the  atlas  is  placed  symmetrically 
over  the  axis,  it  is  seen  that  the  opposing  articular  surfaces,  instead  of  fitting 
one  to  the  other,  come  very  slightly  into  contact,  the  siu'face  of  the  axis  present- 
ing an  antero-posterio    convexity,  to  -which  there  is  no  corresponding  concavity 

A'OL.    I.  L 
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presented  bj'  the  atlas  ;  but  a  slight  rotation  brings  the  bones  into  a  stable 
position,  in  Avhich  the  anterior  half  of  one  articular  surface  of  the  axis  and  the 
posterior  half  of  the  other,  are  laid  closely  against  the  atlas.  It  will  also  be 
found  that  a  small  amount  of  oblique  motion  between  the  atlas  and  occipital 
feone  is  permitted,  by  which  the  anterior  half  of  one  condyle  and  the  posterior 
part  of  the  other  may  be  rested  together  on  the  atlas,  and  that  that  is  the 
position  of  greatest  stability.  This  oblique  position  is  that  into  which  the  bones 
are  brought  when  there  is  any  lateral  flexure  of  the  column,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
most  natural  and  easy  attitudes. 


AK,a?ICULATIONS    OF    THE     RIBS. 

The  articulations  of  the  ribs  may  be  divided  into  three  sets,  costo- 
ccntral,  costo-transverse,  and  costo-sternal. 

Tlie  cosTO-CENTRAL  ARTICULATION  nnitcs  the  head  of  the  rib,  in  most 
instances,  with  the  bodies  of  two  vertebra  by  two  distinct  synovial 
joints,  supported  by  ligaments  as  follows. 

The  anterior  costo-central  or  stellate  ligament  consists  of  fibres 
which  radiate  from  the  head  of  the  rib  to  the  body  of  its  proper  vertebra, 
to  the  intervertebral  disc,  and  to  the  body  of  the  vertebra  above.     Short 


Fig.  122. 


Fig.  122. — The  5th,   6th,  7Tn,  8th, 

AND  9th  dorsal  VERTEBRA,  WITH 
PARTS  OP  THE  6tH,  7tH  AND  8tH 
RIBS,  FEOH  THE  RIGHT  SIDE  AND 
FRONT.       (A.  T.)       l 

The  9th  rib  has  been  removed  to 
show  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  ver- 
tebrre  coiTesponding  to  it  ;  3  &  4,  the 
heads  of  the  6th  and  7th  ribs,  from 
which  the  stellate  ligameDts  are  seen 
spreading  over  the  two  adjacent  verte- 
bral bodies  and  intervertebral  substance ; 
5,  the  head  of  the  8th  rib,  from  Avhich 
the  stellate  ligament  has  been  removed, 
so  as  to  expose  the  upper  and  lower 
synovial  cavities,  and  between  them, 
the  interarticular  Ugament  ;  6,  lower, 
and  6',  upper  facet  of  the  costo-central 
articulation  ;  7,  posterior  costo-trans- 
verse ligament ;  7',  tlie  costo-transverse 
syuovial  cavity ;  7",  the  costo-transverse 
articular  facet ;  8,  superior  costo-trans- 
verse ligament ;  9,  superior  articular 
process  of  the  5th  vertebra  ;  9',  inferior 
of  the  9th. 


fibres  surround  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  articulation  and 
complete  a  capsule  to  the  joint. 
The  interarticular  ligament  is  a  thin  and  short  band  of  fibres, 
which  passes  transversely  from  the  ridge  separating  the  two  articular 
surfaces  on  the  head  of  the  rib  to  the  intervertebral  substance,  and 
divides  the  articulation  into  two  parts,  each  lined  by  a  separate  synovial 
membrane.  The  ligament  does  not  exist  in  the  articulations  of  the  first, 
eleventh,  or  twelfth  ribs,  as  these  ribs  arc  each  attached  to  only  one 
vertebral  body  by  a  single  synovial  joint. 

The  COSTO-TRANSVERSE  ARTICULATION  Unites  the  tubercle  and  neck 
of  the  rib  to  the  corresponding  transverse  process  by  a  synovial  joint 
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and  ligaments,  and  by  a  longer  ligament  to  the  transverse  process  of 
the  vertebra  above. 

The  posterior  costo-transverse  ligament  is  a  distinct  band 
extending  ontwards  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  summit  of  the  trans- 
verse process  to  the  rough  external  part  of  the  tubercle  of  the  rib. 

The  middle  or  interosseous  costo-transverse  ligasient,  consists 
of  a  series  of  short  parallel  fibres,  which  unite  the  neck  of  the  rib  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  contiguous  transverse  process.     These  fibres  are 

Fig.  123. — HOEIZONTAL  SECTIOK  OF  TTip-.   123. 

A    DOKSAL    VERTEBRA,    WITH   THE 
ADJACENT  PORTIONS  OP  TWO  RIBS. 

(R.  Quain.)    -| 

1,  the  rib  ;  2,  transverse  pro- 
cess ;  3,  anterior  costo-central  liga- 
ment ;  5,  posterior  costo-transverse 
ligament ;  6,  interosseous  or  middle 
costo-transverse  ligament. 

seen  on  removing  by  hori- 
zontal section  a  portion  of 
the  rib  and  transverse  pro- 
cess, and  forcibly  di'awing 
the  one  from  the  other. 

The  superior  costo-transverse  ligament,  anterior  or  long,  consists 
of  fasciculi  of  fibres,  passing  fi'om  the  neck  of  the  rib  obhquely  upwards 
and  outwards  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  transverse  process  next  above  it. 
Its  internal  margin  is  thickened  and  free  ;  externaUy  it  is  continued  into 
the  posterior  intercostal  aponeurosis,  which  occupies  the  hrnder  portion 
of  the  intercostal  space.  This  ligament  does  not  exist  in  the  articula- 
tion of  the  first  rib. 

There  are  no  synovial  joints  between  the  lowest  two  ribs  and  the 
transverse  processes,  and  the  posterior  and  middle  costo-transverse  liga- 
ments are  represented  by  a  single  band. 

The  cosTO-STERNAL  ARTICULATIONS,  situated  between  the  anterior 
extremities  of  the  cartilages  of  the  sternal  ribs  and  the  corresponding 
fossEe  in  the  margins  of  the  sternum,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  first, 
small  synovial  joints,  surrounded  by  short  capsules,  which  are  most 
developed  in  fi'ont  and  behind,  and  thus  form  anterior  and  posterior  liga- 
ments.  The  fibres  of  the  anterior  ligament  radiate  fi'om  the  extremity 
of  the  cartilage  to  the  anterior  smface  of  the  sternum,  where  they  inter- 
lace with  those  of  the  opposite  side,  and  are  blended  with  the  tendinous 
fibres  of  origin  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle  ;  the  fibres  of  the  posterior 
ligament  are  similaiiy  disposed,  but  are  not  so  thick  or  numerous.  In 
the  second  articulation  the  synovial  cavity  is  divided  into  two  by  a  short 
interarticular  ligament,  passing  horizontally  between  the  end  of  the  costal 
cartilage  and  the  cartilaginous  layer  uniting  the  manubrium  to  the  body 
of  the  sternum  ;  and  similar  divisions  sometimes  exist  in  the  succeeding 
joints.  The  synovial  cavity  is  fi'equently  Avanting  in  the  articulations 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cartilages.  The  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  is 
almost  always  directly  united  to  the  sternum. 

A  variable  fasciculus  of  fibres  connecting  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh 
rib,  and  sometimes  likewise  that  of  the  sixth,  with  the  xiphoid  cartilage, 
is  called  the  codo-xiplioid  ligament. 

Consiection   of  tlie   cai'tilages   one  with   another. — The  inter-^ 
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thondml  articulatmis  are  synovial  joints,  formed  by  the  processes  on  tlie 
adjacent  margins  of  some  of  the  costal  cartilages,  viz.,  from  the  sixth 
(sometimes  the  fifth)  to  the  ninth,  siirromided  by  short  capsules.  The 
joints  are  strengthened  anteriorly  by  oblique  ligamentous  fibres,  derived 
from  the  anterior  intercostal  aponeuroses  which  occupy  the  fore  parts  of 
the  intercostal  spaces. 

Connection  of  the  rilbs  with  their  cartilages. — The  external 
extremities  of  the  cartilages  are  fixed  into  the  oval  depressions  on  the 
cuds  of  the  ribs,  and  the  union  receives  support  from  the  periosteum. 

Xiigainents  of  the  sternum. — The  manubrium  and  body  of  the 
Bternum  arc  connected  by  intei"posed  cartilage  in  which  a  fib^ure  is  some- 
times formed,  and  by  anterior  and  posterior  ligamentous  fibres,  which 
have  chiefly  a  longitudinal  direction.  A  layer  of  cartilage  also  inter- 
venes between  the  body  and  ensiform  process,  so  long  as  they  are  not 
united  by  bone.  The  whole  sternum  is  much  strengthened  by  thick 
periosteum,  and  by  the  radiating  bands  of  the  costo-sternal  ligamente 
^h'eady  mentioned. 

Fig.  124.  Fig.  124. — Articulatious  of  the 

STERNUJI,      CLAVICLE,     AND     RIBS, 
AS    SEEN    FROM  BEFORE.       (A.    T.j 

after  Arnold.)     i 

On  the  right  side  the  anterior 
ligaments  are  shown;  on  the  left 
side,  the  front  parts  of  the  clavicle, 
sternum  and  costal  cartilages  have 
been  removed  so  as  to  display  the 
articular  cavities.  1  to  10,  the 
anterior  extremities  of  the  ribs  from 
the  firet  to  the  tenth  inclusive,  on 
the  right  side  ;  1'  to  10',  the  costal 
cartilages  of  the  left  side  from  the 
first  to  the  tenth  ;  at  1',  the  direct 
union  of  the  first  costal  cartilage 
with  the  sternum  is  shown  ;  at  the 
sternal  ends  of  the  cartilages  marked 
2'  to  6',  the  small  synovial  cavities 
are  opened  ;  between  the  costal 
cartilages  on  the  right  side  the 
anterior  intercostal  aponeuroses  are 
shown  stretching  over  the  intercostal 
spaces  ;  and  on  the  left  side,  by  a 
section,  small  synovial  cavities  are 
shown  between  the  adjacent  edges 
of  the  costal  cartilages  from  the  5th 
to  the  9th  ;  on  the  front  of  the 
right  half  of  the  sternum  the  radi- 
ating anterior  costo-sternal  liga- 
ments are  shown  ;  11,  the  ensiform 
process  ;  12,  12',  the  interclavicular 
ligament  ;  and  below  12,  the  an- 
terior sterno-clavicular  ligament ; 
below  12',  the  sterno-clavicular  ar- 
ticulation is  opened,  showing  the 
interarticular  fibro-cartiJage  and 
double  synovial  cavity  ;  13,  the  costo-clavlcular  or  rhomboid  ligament. 

Movements  of  tlie  Eibs.— The  heads  of  the  ribs  are  so  tightly  bound  down  to 
the  vertebras  by  the  interai'ticular  and  stellate  ligaments  that  the  movements  must 
take  place  round  a  centre  situated  in  the  costo-central  articulation.  The  ribs 
generally  are  capable  of  a  certain  amount  of  elevation  and  depression,  moving 
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upon  an  axis  directed  transversely  througli  the  costo-central  articnlations,  and  of 
rojation  upwards  and  downwards  about  an  axis  passing  between  their  costal  and 
£t3mal  ends,  constitntiiig  what  may  be  distiaguished  as  the  eversion  and  inversion 
of  the  ribs.  The  movement  of  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs  upon  the  transverse  processes 
is  of  a  gliding  nature,  and  as  the  planes  of  the  costo-transverse  articulations  of 
the  lower  ribs  are  directed  obliquely,  these  ribs  move  backwards  as  well  as  up- 
wards in  inspiration,  and  downwards  and  forwards  in  expiration.  The  backward 
and  forward  movement  is  much  freer  in  the  case  of  the  last  two  ribs  owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  costo-transverse  articulation,  while  the  up  and  down  move- 
ment is  more  Limited.  The  first  rib  can  be  elevated  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  only 
veiy  slightly  everted,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  its  cai-tilage,  and  the 
absence  of  a  synovial  articulation  at  the  junction  with  the  sternum.  When  the 
vertebral  column  is  bent  forwards,  the  ribs  are  depressed  ;  and  when  the  column 
is  rotated,  the  ribs  of  that  side  towards  which  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  is 
tiumed  are  raised,  and  those  of  the  other  side  corresiDondingly  depressed.  The 
combined  movements  of  the  thoracic  walls  in  respiration  will  be  described  with 
the  actions  of  the  intercostal  muscles.  It  is  sufficient  at  present  to  state  that  tlie 
elevation  and  eversion  of  the  ribs  are  the  main  causes  of  the  antero-posterior 
and  transverse  enlargement  of  the  chest  in  inspiration. 


TEMPORO-MAXILLAEY    AETICULAOJION. 

The  lower  jaw  articulates  by  its  condyle  on  each  side  with  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  temporal  bone,  extending  over  the  part  of  the  glenoid 


Fig.  125. — A  PORTION  OF  THE  SKULL 
WITH  THE  LOWER  JAW  AND  HTOID 
BONE,  SEEN  FROM  THE  OUTER   SIDE. 

(A.  T.,  after  Arnold.)     J 

1,  external  lateral  ligament  of  the 
temporo-maxillary  articulation  ;  2,  a 
part  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint ; 
3,  styloid  process ;  4,  stylo-maxillary 
ligament  ;  5,  stjlo-hyoid  ligament  ; 
6,  lesser  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone  with, 
some  skort  ligamentous  nbres  attach- 
ing it  to,  7,  the  body,  and  8,  the 
great  comu. 

fossa  in  front  of  the  Glaserian 
fissm'e  and  the  articular  emi- 
nence formed  by  the  anterior 
root  of  the  zygoma.  The  joint 
is  divided  by  an  interarticular 
fibro-cartilage  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower  synovial  cavity. 
The  external  lateral 


Fig.  125. 


is  a  short  fasciculus  of  fibres, 
attached  above  to  the  lower  border  and  the  tubercle  of  the  zygoma ; 
and  below  to  the  external  surface  and  posterior  border  of  the  neck  of 
the  lower  jaw,  its  fibres  being  directed  downwards  and  backwards. 
Scattered  hgamentous  fibres  cover  the  synovial  membrane  in  front,  on  the 
inside,  and  behind,  forming  a  thin  and  loose  capsule  round  the  joint. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  is  a  flat,  thin  band,  placed  at  some 
distance  from  the  joint.  It  extends  from  the  spinous  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  downwards  and  a  little  forwards,  to  be  attached  to  the 
inner  border  of  the  inferior  dental  foramen.  Between  it  and  the  lower 
jaw  are  jbced  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  the  internal  maxillary 
vessels,  the  auriculo-temporal  and  the  inferior  dental  nerves.     It  has 
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no  immediate  connection  with  the  joint,  and  by  some  anatomists  is' 
not  recognised  as  a  hgament. 

The  interarticular  £lbro-cartilage  is  a  thin  plate  placed  between 
tlie  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones.     It  is  of  an  oval  form,  broadest 


Fig.  126.  Fig.  126.— A  portion   of   the  skull  and- 

LOWEK   JAW  WITH    HALF    THE    HTOID    BONE, 
SEEN    FEOM    THE    INSIDE.     (A.T.)     J 

The  numbers  are  the  same  as  in  Fig.  125  ; 
3,  stj'loid  process,  detached  from  the  skull ; 
7,  postei'ior  surface  of  the  right  half  of  the 
body  of  the  hyoid  bone  ;  9,  internal  lateral 
ligament  of  the  temporo-masiUary  joint ; 
10,  inferior  dental  foramen. 

transversely,  thickest  posteriorly,, 
and  thinnest  at  its  centre,  where  it 
is  sometimes  perforated.  The  in- 
ferior surface,  which  is  in  contact 
■\^ith  the  condyle,  is  concave  ;  the 
superior  is  concavo-convex  from  be- 
fore backwards,  conforming  with  the 
articular  surface  of  the  temporal 
bone.  Its  circumference  is  attached 
closely  to  the  capsule,  and  anteriorly 
u  part  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  is  inserted  into  it. 

Synovial  Membranes. — The  synovial  membrane  which  lies  between 
the  interarticiilar  fibro-cartilage  and  the  glenoid  cavity  is  larger  and 
looser  than  that  which  is  interposed  between  the  iibro-cartilage  and  the 

Fig.  127.  Fig.  127. — Sagittal  section  of- 

THE  TEMPORO-MAXILLARY  AR- 
TICULATION OF  THE  RIGHT 
SIDE.       (A.  T.)      I 

1,  is  placed  close  to  the  arti- 
cular eminence,  and  points  tO' 
the  superior  synovial  cavity  of 
the  joint ;  2,  is  placed  close  to 
the  articular  surface  of  the  con- 
dyle of  the  lower  jaw,  and  points 
to  the  inferior  synovial  cavity  of 
the  joint ;  x  ,  is  placed  on  the 
thicker  posterior  portion  of  the 
inter-articular  fibro-cartilage. 

condyle  of  the  jaw.  "When 
the  fibro-cartilage  is  per- 
forated, the  upper  and 
lower  synovial  cavities  ne- 
cessarily commmiicate  with 
each  other. 

The  stylo-mazillary  ligament  is  the  name  given  to  a  strong 
thickened  band  of  fibres  connected  T^dth  the  cervical  fascia  extending 
from  the  styloid  process  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw, 
where  it  is  inserted  between  the  masseter  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles. 
It  separates  the  parotid  from  the  submaxillary  gland. 

It  may  be  proper  also  to  mention  here  the  stylo-liyoid  ligament,  a 
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thin  fibrous  cord,  whicli  passes  from  the  point  of  the  styloid  process  to 
the  lesser  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  suspends  that  bone  from  the 
styloid  process.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament  is 
sometimes  converted  into  bone  in  the  human  subject,  and  in  many 
animals  it  is  naturally  osseous,  constituting  the  epiliyal  lone. 

Movements.— The  jaw  is  capable  of  movements  of  elevation  and  depression, 
and  of  protrasion  and  retraction  ;  iDut  it  is  to  be  observed  that  wlien  the  jaw  is 
depressed,  as  in  openiag  the  mouth,  the  condyle  advances  from  the  glenoid  cavity 
so  as  to  be  placed  on  the  articular  eminence  in  front  of  it.  The  movements 
Tvhich  take  place  in  the  superior  and  taferior  compartments  of  the  jotat  ai-e  of 
different  kinds.  In  the  upper  the  fibro-cartilage  glides  forwards  and  backwards 
on  the  temporal  bone  ;  in  the  lower  compartment  the  condyle  rotates  on  a  trans- 
verse axis  against  the  fibro-cartilage.  In  opening  the  mouth  the  two  movements 
are  combined  :  the  jaw  and  fibro-cartilage  together  move  forwards  and  rest  on  the 
convex  root  of  the  zygoma,  while  at  the  same  time  the  condyle  revolves  on  the 
fibro-cartilage.  "When  the  lower  incisors  are  protruded  beyond  those  of  the  upper 
jaw,  the  movement  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  upper  articulation  ;  and  when  the 
same  movement  is  alternately  performed  in  the  joints  of  opposite  sides  a  hori- 
zontal oblique  or  grinding  motion  is  ijroduced.  The  fibres  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament  remain  tight  in  opening  the  mouth,  owing  to  the  descent  of  the 
condyle  when  it  passes  forwards  on  to  the  articular  eminence. 

ABTICUIiATIONS     OF     THE    UPPER    LIMB. 
THE    SCAPULO-CLAVICtrLAR    ABCH. 

The  supporting  arch  of  the  upper  limb  has  only  one  point  of  attach- 
ment to  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk,  namely,  at  the  sterno-clavicular  arti- 
culation ;  the  scapula  being  connected  with  the  trunk  only  by  muscles. 

The  clavicle  articulates  at  its  inner  end  with  the  first  bone  of  the 
sternum,  and  is  connected  by  ligaments  to  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side 
and  to  the  first  rib.     At  its  outer  end  it  is  united  to  the  scapula. 

STERifO-CLAVicuLAR  ARTICULATION. — The  articular  surface  of  the 
inner  end  of  the  clavicle  is  considerably  larger  than  the  opposing  surface 
of  the  sternum.  Between  the  two  l)ones  an  interarticular  fibro-cartilage 
is  interposed. 

The  anterior  stemo-clavicular  ligament,  broad  and  consisting  of 
parallel  fibres,  passes  from  the  front  of  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle, 
downwards  and  inwards,  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  manubrium. 

The  posterior  sterno-clavicular  ligament,  on  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  joint,  is  of  similar  conformation  to  the  anterior  ligament,  but  is. 
not  so  strongly  marked. 

The  interclavicular  ligament  is  a  dense  fasciculus  of  fibres 
passing  between  the  sternal  ends  of  the  clavicles.  It  dips  downwards  in 
the  middle,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  interclavicular  notch  of  the 
sternum. 

The  interarticular  fibro-cartilage,  nearly  circular  in  form,  and_ 
thicker  above  and  at  its  margins  than  at  the  centre,  is  interposed  between 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  two  bones.  Superiorly  it  is  attached  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  and  inferiorly  to  the 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  In  the  latter  situation  it  is  thin  and  prolonged 
outwards,  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  clavicle. 

Synovial  cavities. — In  this  articulation,  as  in  that  of  the  lower- 
jaw,  there  are  two  synovial  canities,  one  on  each  side  of  the  inter- 
articular fibro-cartilage. 
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The  costo-clavicnlar  or  rliomTboid.  ligament  may  be_  regarded  as 
•an  accessory  ligament  of  the  sterno-clavicnlar  articulation.  It  is 
attached  inferiorly  to  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  near  its  sternal  end, 
and  passes  obliquely  upwards,  backwards  and  outwards,  to  be  fixed  to  a 
rough  impression  on  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  near  tlie  sternal 
■end. 

Scapulo-Claviculae  Aeticulations.— At  its  outer  end  the  clavicle 
is  connected  to  the  acromion  and  coracoid  processes  of  the  scapula. 

The  acromio-clavicTilar  articulatiosi  is  a  synovial  jomt  uniting  the 
outer  extremity  of  the  clavicle  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  acromion.   It  is 

Fis.  128. 


Fig.  128. — View  feoji  befoke  op  the  articuiations  op  titb  snouLi'Eii  3;o:tes. 

(A.  T.)     i 

1,  acroinio-clavicular  articiilatioh  ;  2,  conoid,  and  3,  trapezoid  paxt  of  the  corace- 
clavicular  ligament ;  4,  near  the  suprascapular  ligament ;  5,  on  the  coracoid  process, 
points  to  the  coraco-acromial  ligament;  6,  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder  joint;  7, 
coi-aco-humeral  ligament ;  above  6,  an  apeiture  in  the  capsular  ligament  through  which 
the  synovial  membrane  is  prolonged  under  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  muscle  ;  8, 
tendon  of  the  glenoid  head  of  the  biceps  muscle  ;  9,  I'ight  half  of  the  interclavicular  liga- 
ment ;  10,  in'.erarticular  fibro-cartilage  of  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  ;  11,  costo- 
clavicular ligament ;  12  and  13,  cartilage  and  small  part  of  the  second  and  tliird  ribs 
attached  by  their  anterior  costo-sternal  ligaments. 

supported  above  by  a  thick  and  broad  superior  litjcmi&nt,  and  below  by  an 
vijerior  ligament  which  is  veiy  thin.  A  small  interarticular  filro-cartilage 
is  sometimes  present.  It  is  wedge-shaped,  attached  by  its  base  to  the 
superior  ligament,  and  projects  only  a  short  distance  between  the  arti- 
cular surfaces.     In  rare  cases  it  effects  a  complete  division  of  the  joint. 

The  coraco-clavic^lar  ligament,  which  connects  the  clavicle  with 
the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  is  divisible  into  two  parte.  The 
cmioid  Ugameni,  which  is  the  posterior  or  internal  fasciculus,  broad  above, 
narrow  below,  is  attached  inferiorly  to  the  inner  part  of  the  root  of  the 
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coraccdd  process,  and  superiorly  to  the  conoid  tubercle  of  the  clavicle  : 
its  fibres  are  directed  backwards  and  upwards.  The  tmjjeso-id  ligammfy 
the  anterior  or  external  fasciculus,  slopes  upwards,  backwards,  and  out- 
wards from  the  upper  surface  of  the  coracoid  process  to  the  trapezoid 
line,  on  which  it  is  insert-ed  into  the  clavicle.  In  the  angle  between  the 
conoid  and  trapezoid  hgaments  there  is  frequently  a  synovial  bursa. 

Movements. — The  clavicle  is  firmly  bound  down  at  its  inner  end  ia  tlie  stemo- 
clavicular  articulation,  and  upon  this  as  a  centre  it  can  be  moved  upwards  and 
downwards,  forwards  and  backwards,  or  in  any  iuteiTaediate  direction,  necessarily 
canying  the  scapula  with  it,  which  glides  in  a  con-esponding  du'ection  over  the 
thoracic  wall.  The  scapula  farther  undergoes  a  movement  of  rotation,  by  which 
the  acromion  is  raised  and  the  glenoid  cavity  directed  upwards  when  the  arm 
is  elevated,  and  the  reverse  when  the  arm  is  depressed.  The  movements  of  the 
bones  are  limited,  not  so  much  by  the  forms  of  the  articiilai'  siu'faces,  as  by  the 
costo-clavicular  and  coraco-clavicular  ligaments,  and  the  position  of  the  thoracic 
wall.  "When  the  cla\ncle  is  forcibly  depressed,  as  in  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  it 
presses  upon  the  first  rib,  its  sternal  end  rises,  and  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage 
and  interclavicular  ligament  are  put  upon  the  stretch.  The  acromio-clavicular 
joint  is  loose  and  allows  of  considerable  play,  by  which  the  angle  between  the 
spiue  of  the  scapula  and  the  cla-vicle  is  altered  as  the  shoulder  is  moved ;  and  the 
scaptda  is  supported  on  the  clavicle  principally  by  the  strong  coraco-clavicular 
ligament. 

Ligaments  of  the  Scapula. — There  are  two  ligaments  wliich  stretch 
from  one  part  of  the  scapula  to  another.  1.  The  coracoid  or  supra- 
scapnlar  ligament  is  a  thin,  flat  band  of  fibres,  attached  by  its  extre- 
mities to  the  opposite  margins  of  the  notch  at  the  root  of  the  cora- 
coid process,  which  it  thus  converts  into  a  foramen  for  the  transmission 
of  the  suprascapular  neiwe,  the  corresponding  artery  most  commonly 
passing  above  it.  This  ligament  is  frequently  converted  into  bone.  2. 
The  coraco-acromial  ligament,  broad,  firm,  and  triangular,  is  attached 
by  its  broader  extremity  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  coracoid  process,  and 
by  the  narrower  to  the  tip  of  the  acromion.  Its  inferior  surface  looks 
downwards  upon  the  shoulder- joint,  the  superior  is  covered  by  the  del- 
toid muscle.  It  completes  the  arch  formed  by  the  coracoid  and  acromion 
processes,  and  gives  protection  to  the  shoulder-joint. 

THE     SHOULDER-JOINT. 

In  this  articulation  the  large  and  hemispherical  head  of  the  humeras 
is  opposed  to  the  much  smaller  surface  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula.  The  bones  are  retained  in  position,  not  by  the  direct  tension 
of  hgaments,  which  would  restrict  too  much  the  movements  of  the  joint, 
but  by  surrounding  muscles  and  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  capsular  ligament  is  attached  to  the  scapula  round  the 
margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  to  the  humerus  at  the  place  where 
the  neck  springs  from  the  tuberosities  and  shaft.  It  extends  farthest 
down  the  humerus  on  the  internal  or  inferior  aspect,  and  is  strongest  on 
the  superior  aspect.  It  is  so  lax  that  the  humerus  separates  from  the 
glenoid  cavity  as  soon  as  its  muscular  connections  are  detached. 
Superiorly  and  posteriorly  the  capsule  is  strengthened  by  the  tendons  of 
the  supraspinatus,  infraspinatus,  and  teres  minor  muscles,  which  are  in- 
timately connected  with  it  as  they  pass  over  it  to  reach  the  gTeat  tube- 
rosity of  the  humerus.  Anteriorly  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  muscle 
comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  synovial  membrane,  which  is  pro- 
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longed  upon  it  fclu'ough  an  oval  opening  in  the  capsule.  The  insertion 
of  the  capsule  is  likewise  interrupted  opposite  the  bicipital  groove,  fco 
give  passage  to  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle. 

Fig.  129. — View  of  the  glenoid  cavity  and  liga- 
ments BETWEEN  THE  SCAPULA  AND  CLAVICLE  OF 
THE    EIGHT    SIDE.       g 

1,  glenoid  fcssa,  its  cartilaginous  surface  ;  2,  glenoid 
ligament ;  3,  tendon  of  tlie  biceps  muscle  seen  in  con- 
nection with  the  upxjer  part  of  the  glenoid  ligament  ; 
4,  upper  surface  of  the  coracoid  process  ;  5  and  6,  on 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  clavicle  ;  4  to  5,  the  conoid, 
4  to  6,  the  trapezoid  portion  of  the  coraco-clavicular 
ligament  ;  7,  apex  of  the  acromion  process  ;  4  to  7, 
coraco-acromial  ligament ;  8,  acromio-clavicular  articu- 
lation, which  is  open  anteriorly,  showing  a  wedge- 
.shaped  interarticular  fibro-cavtilage  attached  above  to 
the  superior  acromio-clavicular  ligament ;  x ,  tl»3 
inferior  acromio-clavicular  ligament. 

The  coraco-hnmeral,  or  accessory  ligament,  is  a  strong  wide  band 
extending  obliquely  over  the  upper  part  of  the  articulation  ;  it  springs 
from  tlie  root  and  outer  border  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  thence 
passes  to  the  neck  of  the  humerus  above  the  great  tuberosity,  intimately 

Fig.  130. 


Fig.  130. — A,  Section   through   the   shoulder-joint,  tendon   op  the   biceps   and 

BICIPITAL    groove,    SHOWING   SOJIEWHAT    DIAGRAMMATICALLY   THE   SYNOVIAL   CAVITY   OF 
THE   JOINT,  &C.       (A.T.)       g 

B,  Outline   of   the   sajie,  to   show  the  reflection   op  the  synovial  membrane 

OVER    the    tendon. 

1,  outer  part  of  the  clavicle ;  2,  the  acromial  end  ;  3,  cavity  of  the  shoulder-joiut  close 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  scapula,  where  there  are  seen  the  section  of  the  carti- 
lages on  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  glenoid  ligament  and  the 
origin  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle  ;  4,  glenoid  ligament  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
cavity  ;  5,  upper  part  of  the  capsular  ligament  and  synovial  membrane  ;  6,  tendon  of  the 
biceps  as  it  passes  out  of  the  joint  into  the  bicipital  groove  ;  6'.  6',  tubular  prolongation 
of  the  synovial  membrane  round  the  tendon  ;  7,  reilection  of  the  synovial  membrane  on 
the  humerus  within  the  lower  j)art  of  the  capsular  ligament. 

connected  with  the  capsule.  A  few  anterior  fibres  of  the  ligament 
project  into  the  joint,  and  are  inserted  into  the  inner  margin  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  bicipital  groove  ;  these  have  been  called  "the  gleno- 
humeral  ligament,  and  are  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  interarticular 
ligament  of  the  hip- joint. 
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The  glenoid  ligament  is  a  fibrous  band,  about  two  lines  thick,  whick 
is  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  thus  deepens  the  cavity. 
The  upper  part  of  it  is  connected  with  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of 
the  biceps  muscle,  which  is  also  attached  at  the  upper  end  of  the  glenoid, 
fossa,  within  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  reflected  uninterruptedly  from  the  margin 
of  the  glenoid  cavity  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  fibrous  capsule  to  the 
humerus,  but  its  form  is  complicated  by  its  relation  to  the  tendons  of 
the  biceps  and  subscapularis  muscles.  The  long  tendon  of  the  biceps 
muscle,  traversing  the  joint  in  its  com'se  fr^om  the  upper  border  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  to  the  bicipital  groove,  is  enclosed  in  a  tubular  sheath, 
formed  by  a  process  of  the  synovial  membrane,  which  is  continued  do^^Ti 
upon  it  beyond  the  fibrous  capsule  into  the  bicipital  groove,  and  is 
thence  reflected  upwards  lining  the  groove,  to  become  continuous  with 
the  synovial  membrane  of  the  capsule  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  membrane.  The  bursal  prolongation  of  the  synovial 
membrane  under  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  muscle  is  of  variable 
extent,  sometimes  scarcely  existing,  sometimes  forming  a  considerable 
pouch  on  the  venter  of  the  scapula. 

Subacromial  Bursa. — Superficial  to  the  muscles  covering  the  top 
of  the  joint  is  a  considerable  bm'sa,  by  means  of  which  the  contiguous 
surfaces  of  the  acromion  process,  of  the  coraco-acromial  ligament  and  of 
the  deltoid  muscle,  are  lubricated,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  movements  of 
the  subjacent  head  of  the  humerus. 

Movements. — The  shoulder-joint,  being  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  allows  of 
angular  movement  in  all  its  varieties,  as  well  as  of  rotation.  In  flexion  the  arm. 
is  carried  forwards  and  somewhat  inwards,  in  extension  backwards  and  somewhat 
outwards  ;  in  abduction  and  adduction  the  humerus  moves  in  directions  more  or 
less  at  right  angles  to  the  foregoing.  The  movements  of  extension  and  adduction 
are  veiy  limited,  being  restrained  by  the  coraco-humeral  ligament.  Flexion  and 
abduction  are  the  movements  by  which  the  humerus  is  raised,  and  are  admitted  ta 
the  extent  of  90°,  but  are  then  checked  by  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  meeting  the 
corE.co-acromial  ligament,  and  farther  elevation  of  the  arm  is  effected  by  the 
rotation  of  the  scapula  before  described.  In  rotation  the  humerus  revolves 
about  its  long  axis ;  the  whole  range  of  the  movement  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
circle.  The  arch  foimed  by  the  acromion,  the  coracoid  process,  and  the  coraco- 
acromial  ligament,  lined  by  the  subacromial  bui-sa,  forms  a  sort  of  secondary 
socket  in  which  the  extremity  of  the  humerus,  covered  by  the  tendons  inserted 
into  the  great  tuberosity,  revolves,  and  against  which  it  is  pressed  when  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  arms. 

AETICULATIONS    OF    THE    BONES    OF    THE    FORE  ABM. 

The  bones  of  the  forearm  are  united  by  a  superior  and  an  inferior 
articulation  and  an  interosseous  membrane. 

In  the  SUPEEIOR  eadio-ulnar  articulation  the  head  of  the  radius 
is  received  into  the  small  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  and  is  held  in. 
position  by  the  annular  or  orbicular  ligament.  This  ligament  is  a 
strong  band  of  fibres  attached  to  the  ulna  in  front  and  behind,  at  the 
extremities  of  the  small  sigmoid  cavity,  and  forming  about  four-fifths  of 
a  ring  which  encircles  the  head  of  the  radius  and  binds  it  firmly  in  its 
situation.  The  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow  is  inserted  into 
its  outer  surface  ;  its  deep  surface  is  smooth,  and  is  fined  by  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  elbow-joint. 

The  INFERIOR  RADio-ULNAR  ARTICULATION. — The  connection  between 
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the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius  and  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  fibro-cartilage,  a  synovial  membrane,  and  some  scattered 
ligamentous  fibres  in  front  and  behind.  The  triangfnlar  fibro-carti- 
lage is  a  thick  plate  attached  by  its  base  to  the  border  separating  the 


Fig.  131. 


Fia 


131. — The  upper  part  op  the  tjlna,  with  the 
ORBICULAR  LiOAMENi  (R.  Qaaiii).     f 


1,  upper  division  of  the  sigmoid  surface  on  the  olecranon ; 
2,  extremity  of  the  coronoid  process  ;  5,  orbicular  ligament. 

carpal  from  the  ulnar  articulating  surface  of  the 
radius  ;  and  by  its  apex  to  a  depression  at  the  root 
of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  to  the  side 
of  that  process.  Its  upper  surface  looks  towards 
the  ulna,  its  lower  towards  the  semilunar  bone,  and 
it  separates  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  articulation 
from  the  wrist- joint.  The  synovial  memlbrane, 
sometimes  called  from  its  looseness  memhrmia  sac- 
ciformis,  extends  upwards  between  the  radius  and 
ulna,  and  horizontally  inwards  between  the  ulna 
and  triangular  fibro-cartilage.  When  the  fibro- 
cartilage  is  perforated,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
this  synovial  cavity  communicates  with  that  of  the  wrist-joint. 

The  interosseous  memlbrane  or  ligament  of  the  forearm  is  a  thin, 
flat,  fibrous  membrane,  the  direction  of  whose  fibres  is  for  the  most  part 
obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  from  the  interosseous  border  of  the 
radius  to  that  of  the  ulna.  Its  superior  border  is  placed  about  an  inch 
below  the  tubercle  of  the  radius,  leaving  an  open  space  above  (hiatus 
interosseus)  through  which  the  posterior  interosseous  vessels  pass.  This 
.spac«  is  bounded  above  by  the  oblique  or  round  ligament,  a  thin, 


Fig.  132. 


Fig.  132.^ — The   lower  parts   of    the   radius   and 

ULNA,  WITH    THE   TRIANGULAR   FIBRO-CARTILAGE   CON- 
NECTING THEM  (R.  Quain).      § 

1,  ulna ;  2,  its  styloid  process  ;  3,  radius ;  4,  ai-ti- 
c'ular  surface  for  the  scaphoid  bone ;  5,  that  for  the 
semilunar  bone  ;  6,  lower  surface  of  the  triangular 
fibro-cartilage  ;  *  *,  a  piece  of  whalebone  passed  be- 
tween the  fibro-cartilage  and  the  ulna. 


narrow  fasciculus  of  fibres  extending  obliquely 
downwards  and  outwards  from  the  coronoid 
process,  to  be  attached  to  the  radius  below 
the  tubercle.  Other  small  bundles  of  fibres, 
having  the  same  direction  as  the  oblique 

ligament,  are  often  to  be  found  at  intervals,  decussating  with  the  fibres 

of  the  interosseous  ligament  on  its  posterior  smface. 

Movement  of  tlie  Kadius  on  tlie  Ulna. — The  disposition  of  the  annular 
Jigajnent  allows  tlie  head  of  the  radius  to  rotate  freely  within  it,  while  the  lower 
■end  of  the  radius,  bound  by  the  triang-ular  fibro-cai-tilage  to  the  styloid  process  of 
■the  ulna,  has  a  movement  of  circumduction  round  that  point,  hj  which  the  hand 
is  brought  into  the  prone  or  the  supine  position.  Thus  in  pronation  and  supina- 
tion the  radius  describes  a  part  of  a  cone,  the  axis  of  which  extends  from  the 
centre  of  the  head  of  the  radius  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna. 


THE    ELBOW-JOINT. 
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[■HE    ELBOW-JOnSTT. 


Tho  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus  is  in  contact  with  the  ulna  and 
radius  at  the  elbow,  and  forms  with  them  a  hinge-joint.  The  great 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  articulates  with  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus, 
so  as  to  admit  of  flexion  and  extension  only;  while  the  cup-shaped 
depression  on  the  head  of  the  radius  is  fitted  to  turn  freely  on  the 
rounded  capitellum.  These  bones  are  united  principally  by  strong  lateral 
ligaments. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament,  triangular  in  shape,  consists  of 
anterior  and  posterior  thickened  bands,  and  an  intermediate  thinner  part.. 

Fig.  133. 


Fig.  133. — Ligaments  of  the  elbow-joint.     (A..  T.)    -J 

A,  from  the  outer  side  and  Iceland  ;  B,  from  the  front ;  C,  from  the  inner  siile  and 
behind.  1,  internal  lateral  ligament  ;  2,  external  lateral  ;  8,  the  middle  strongest  part 
of  the  anterior  ligament ;  4,  orbicular  ligament ;  5,  posterior  ligament,  represented  as 
wrinkled  from  relaxation  in  extension.  In  these  figiu'es  the  oblique  ligament  and  upper 
part  of  the  interosseous  membrane  are  also  represented  below  the  elbow-joint. 

The  anterior  band  springs  from  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  coronoid  process,  along 
the  inner  margin  of  the  sigmoid  cavity.  The  posterior  part,  broader  and 
stronger,  passes  from  tlieunder  and  back  part  of  the  condyle  to  the  inner 
border  of  the  olecranon  ;  and  the  intermediate  fibres  are  connected  with 
a  small  transverse  l^and,  which  passes  over  the  notch  between  the 
olecranon  and  the  coronoid  process. 

The  external  lateral  ligament,  intimately  connected  with  the 
tendinous  attachment  of  the  extensor  muscles,  is  shorter  and  narrower 
than  the  internal.  It  is  attached  superiorly  to  a  depression  below  tho 
external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  inferiorly  becomes  blended  with  the 
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annular  ligament  of  the  radius,  some  of  its  hinder  fibres  being  prolonged 
to  the  ulna. 

The  anterior  ligament  consists  of  a  thin  sheet  of  fibres,  strongest 

Fig.  134.  Fig-  134. — Sagittal  sectioji  of   the  klbow-joint  through 

THE    GREAT    SIG3I0ID    CAVITY    OP    THE    ULNA   AND    THE    TROCH- 
LEAR  SURFACE    OF    THE    HUMERUS.       (A.  T.)       ^ 

1,  cut  surface  of  the  tumerus  ;  2,  that  of  the  ulna  ;  3,  pos- 
terior x)art,  and  4,  anterior  part  of  the  synovial  cavity  of  the 
joint  ;  5,  orbicular  ligament ;  6,  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle  ; 
7,  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  oblique  ligament. 

in  its  middle  part,  extending  downwards  from  above 
the  coronoid  fossa  of  the  humerus  to  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna  and  the  orbicular  ligament. 

The  posterior  ligament  is  comparatively  thin 
and  weak,  and  consists  of  loose  and  irregular  fibres 
passing  transversely  across  the  olecranon  fossa  of 
the  humerus,  and  from  the  sides  of  that  fossa  to 
the  olecranon  process,  thus  completing  the  capsule 
of  the  joint  behind. 

The  synovial  membrane  extends  upwards  on 
the  humerus  so  far  as  to  line  the  fossas  for  the 
coronoid  and  olecranon  processes,  and  is  loose  and 
vascular  in  the  latter  positions.  It  is  also  prolonged 
round  the  neck  of  the  radius,  and  lines  the  annular  ligament. 

Movements. — Flexion  and  extension  are  the  only  movements  which  take 
place  between  the  humerus  and  ulna ;  and  in  the  perfect  limb  these  are  arrested, 
flexion  by  the  meeting-  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  arm  and  foreann,  extension  by 
the  tig-htening  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  joint,  before  the 
coronoid  and  olecranon  processes  meet  the  bottom  of  their  respective  fossae  on 
the  humerus.  The  path  of  motion  is  in  a  nearly  vertical  plane,  with  a  direction 
slightly  outwards  in  extension.  The  inner  lip  of  the  trochlea  being  prominent 
below,  forms  an  expansion  which  corresponds  to  an  inward  projection  of  the 
coronoid  part  of  the  ulnar  surface ;  while  the  outer  lip  of  the  trochlea,  being- 
enlarged  at  the  upper  and  back  part,  forms  a  sui'face  which  is  only  in  use  in 
complete  extension,  and  which  then  corresponds  to  a  sui-face  on  the  outer  aspect 
of  the  olecranon,  which  comes  into  contact  with  no  other  part  of  the  humerus. 
In  flexion  and  extension  the  radius  moves  by  its  cup-shaped  head  upon  the 
capitellum,  and  on  the  groove  between  that  process  and  the  trochlea  by  a  ridge 
uiternal  to  the  cup.  It  is  most  completely  in  contact  with  the  humerus  in  the 
position  of  semi-flexion  and  semi-pronation. 


THE     WRIST-JOINT    AND    ABTICULATIONS    OF    THE    HAND. 

The  eadio-carpal  ARTicrLATiON,  or  wrist-joint,  is  formed  between 
the  radius  and  triangular  fibro-cartilage  above,  and  the  scaphoid,  semi- 
lunar and  pyramidal  bones  below.  The  superior  surface  is  concave 
both  transversely  and  from  before  backwards  ;  the  inferior  surface  is 
correspondingly  convex,  and  is  prolonged  farther  down  upon  the  carpal 
bones  behind  than  in  front.  The  articular  surface  of  the  radius  is 
subdivided  into  two  parts  by  a  linear  elevation  ;  an  outer,  triangular, 
for  the  scaphoid,  and  an  inner,  quadrilateral,  which  together  v,^ith  the 
triangular  fibro-cartilage,  corresponds  to  the  semilunar  bone.  The  small 
articular  surface  of  the  pyramidal  is  in  most  cases  in  contact  with  the 
fibro-cartilage  only  when  the  hand  is  adducted. 


THE    WEIST.JOINT    AND    HAND. 
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The  internal  lateral  ligament  is  a  rounded  cord  passing  directly 
doTrawards  from  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  to  the  pyramidal  bone, 
and  by  its  anterior  iibres  to  the  pisiform  bone. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  extends  from  the  styloid  process  of 
the  radius  to  a  depression  on  the  scaphoid  bone  between  the  radial 
articular  surface  and  the  tubercle. 


Fig.  135. 


'Fig.   135,  A. — Dorsal  view  of  the  ligaments  of  the  wrist-joist,  and  op  the 

CARPAL   AND    CABPO-METAOARPAL    ARTICULATIONS.       (A.   T.,  after  Arnold. )      ^ 

1,  lower  part  of  the  ulna  ;  2,  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist- joint ;  3,  internal ; 
near  it  descending  obliquely  to  6,  from  the  radius,  the  dorsal  radio-carpal  ligament  j 
4  to  5,  dorsal  ligaments  of  the  first  row  ;  4,  is  on  the  scaphoid  ;  5,  on  the  semilunar 
Lone  ;  6,  pyramidal  bone,  with  the  attachment  of  the  dorsal  radio-carpal  ligament ;  7, 
trapezium  ;  8,  trapezoid  ;  9,  os  magnum  ;  10,  unciform  ;  11  to  15,  metacarpal  bones  ; 
7  to  8,  8  to  9,  and  9  to  10,  dorsalligaments  of  the  second  row  of  carpal  bones ;  4  to  8, 
4  to  9,  5  to  9,  and  others,  dorsal  ligaments  between  the  first  and  second  row;  8  to  12, 
9  to  13,  and  others,  dorsal  ligaments  from  the  second  row  to  the  metacarpal  bones  ;  be- 
tween the  metacarpal  bones,  from  11  to  15,  the  dorsal  intermetacarpal  ligaments. 


Fio 


135,  B. — Palmar  view  op  the  ligaments  op  the  wrist-joint,  and  of  the 

CARPAL   AND   CARPO-METACARPAL   ARTICULATIONS.       (A.   T.)       Ij 


The  anterior  radio-carpal  ligament  has  been  removed  :  1,  anterior  ligament  of  the  lower 
radio-ulnar  articulation  ;  2,  external,  and  3,  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist-joint ; 
4,  scaphoid  bone  ;  5,  semilunar ;  6,  pyramidal ;  7,  pisiform,  with  the  tendon  of  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  attached  ;  4  to  5,  and  5  to  6,  palmar  ligaments  of  the  first  row  ;  8,  external 
lateral  ligament  between  the  first  and  second  row  of  carpal  bones ;  9,  trapezium  (the 
trapezoid  is  not  numbered)  ;  10,  os  magnum  ;  11,  hooked  process  of  the  unciform  bone  ; 
9  to  10,  10  to  11,  and  others,  palmar  ligaments  of  the  second  row ;  4  to  10,  and  6  to  10, 
some  of  the  palmar  ligaments  uniting  the  two  rows,  converging  on  the  os  magnum  ; 
7  to  11,  ligament  from  the  pisiform  bone  to  the  unciform  j)rocess  ;  7  to  16,  ligament  from 
the  pisiform  to  t!ie  fifth  metacarpal  bone  ;  12,  external  ligament  of  the  first  carpo- 
metacarpal articulation  ;  13,  14,  15,  16,  the  proximal  ends  of  the  second  to  the  fifth 
metacarpal  bones,  on  which  the  palmar  transverse,  and  on  three  of  them,  a  set  of  piso- 
metacarpal  ligaments  are  shown. 

The  anterior  ligament,  broad  and  membranous,  consists  partly  of 
fibres  which  have  a  nearly  transverse  direction,  partly  of  others  which 
diverge  as  they  descend  fi-om  the  anterior  border  of  the  radius  to  the 
scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  pyramidal  bones  ;  some  of  them  are  continued 
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to  the  OS  magnum.  On  the  inner  side  a  strong  bundle  springs  from  the 
root  of  the  sfcyloid  process  of  the  ulna  and  passes  to  the  pyramidal  and 
semilunar  bones. 

The  posterior  ligament  extends  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards, 
irom  the  extremity  of  the  radius  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  first  row 
of  the  carpal  bones,  especially  the  pyramidal  bone  ;  its  fibres  are  pro- 
longed some  distance  on  the  surface  of  the  carpal  bones. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  simple  and  lines  the  ligaments  between 
the  articular  surfaces. 

The  Caepal  ArticuTjAtions. — The  bones  of  the  carpus,  the  pisiform 
excepted,  are  so  arranged  in  two  rows,  that  while  only  slight  movement 
can  take  place  between  the  members  of  each  row,  a  considerable  amount 
of  movement  is  possible  between  the  two  rows.  The  surface  presented 
by  the  first  row  to  the  second  is  concave  both  transversely  and  from 
before  backwards  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  but  at  its  outer  side 
it  is  formed  by  the  convex  part  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  The  opposing 
surface  of  the  second  row  is  concavo-convex  from  without  inwards,  the 
concavity  being  formed  by  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid,  the  convexity 
by  the  os  magnum  and  unciform  bone. 

The  two  rows  of  carpal  boues  are  united  by  dorsal,  palmar,  and 
lateral  ligaments.  The  lateral  ligaments  are  placed  one  at  the  radial, 
the  other  at  the  ulnar  border  of  the  carpus ;  the  former  connects  the 
scaphoid  bone  with  the  trapezium,  the  latter  the  pyramidal  with  the 
unciform.  The  dorsal  ligaments  consist  of  fibres  passing  in  various 
directions  ;  th^  palmar  ligaments  are  chiefly  composed  of  fibres  converg- 
ing towards  the  os  magnum. 

The  bones  of  tlie  first  row,  the  pisiform  bone  excepted,  are  united 
by  interosseous  and  by  dorsal  and  palmar  ligaments.  The  interosseous 
ligaments,  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  semilunar  bone  on  a  level  with  its 
superior  surface,  connect  it  with  the  scaphoid  and  pyramidal  bones,  thus 
completing  the  inferior  wall  of  the  radio-cai*pal  joint.  The  dorsal  and 
palmar  ligaments  extend  transversely  on  the  dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces 
from  the  scaphoid  bone  to  the  semilunar,  and  from  the  semilunar  to  the 
pyramidal. 

The  bones  of  the  second  row  are  connected  by  similar  means.  The 
dorsal  and  iKilmar  ligaments  pass  transvei'sely  between  the  contiguous 
bones.  The  interosseous  ligame^rts  are  generally  three  (but  sometimes 
only  two)  in  number,  a  strong  ligament  being  placed  between  the  os 
magnum  and  unciform  bones,  another  between  the  trapezoid  and  trape- 
ziuru,  and  a  slender  ligament  between  the  os  magnum  and  trapezoid.  A 
small  interosseous  ligament  is  also  found  sometimes  between  the  os 
magnum  and  the  scaphoid.     (Fig.  136.) 

The  synovial  cavity  of  the  carpal  articulations  is  extensive  and 
complicated.  Passing  between  the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones,  it  sends 
upwards  two  processes  between  the  three  bones  of  the  first  row,  and 
downwards  three  between  the  four  bones  of  the  second  row.  It  is  far- 
ther continued  below  into  the  inner  four  carpo-metacarpal  and  thi'ee 
intermetacarpal  articulations.  In  some  rare  cases  there  is  continuity 
with  the  synovial  cavity  of  the  wrist-joint,  by  deficiency  of  one  of  the 
interosseous  ligaments  between  the  upper  carpal  ])ones. 

The  pisiform  bone  is  articulated  by  a  thin  fibrous  capsule  and 
synovial  membrane  with  the  pyramidal  bone.  Inferiorly  it  is  united  by 
two  strong  Ligaments  with  the  unciform  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones,  and 
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is  sometimes  also  connected  with  other  metacarpal  bones  ;  superiorly  it 
receives  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  muscle.     The  synoyial 


Fiff.  136. 


Fig.  136. — Frontal  section  o?  the  inferior 

KADIO-ULNAR,       RADIO-CARPAL,      INTERCARPAL, 
AND         CARPO- METACARPAL  ARTICULATIONS. 

(A.   T.)       1 

1,  points  to  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage  below 
tlie  ulna  ;  2,  placed  on  the  ulna,  points  to  the 
cavity  of  the  sacciform  synovial  membrane  ;  3, 
external  lateral,  and  4,  internal  lateral  ligament, 
and  between  them  the  synovial  cavity  of  the 
wrist;  5,  scaphoid  bone  ;  6,  semilunar  ;  7,  pyra- 
midal ;  8,  8,  upper  portion,  and  8',  8',  lower 
portion  of  the  general  synovial  cavity  of  the 
intercarpal  and  carpo-metacarpal  articulations  ; 
between  5  and  6,  and  6  and  7,  the  interosseous 
ligainents  are  seen  separating  the  carpal  articular 
cavity  from  the  wrist-joint ;  between  the  four 
carpal  hones  of  the  lower  row,  and  between  the 
magnum  and  scaphoid,  the  interosseous  liga- 
ments are  also  shown  ;  the  upper  division  of  the 
synovia]  cavity  communicates  with  the  lower 
between  10  and  11,  and  between  11  and  12;  x  , 
marks  one  of  the  three  interosseous  metacarpal 
ligaments  ;  9',  separate  synovial  cavity  of  the 
first  carpo-metacarpal  articulation;  13,  first,  and 
14,  fifth  metacarpal  bone. 

Note.  — It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  figure,  and  in  others  of  a  like  kind  which 
represent  the  joint-cavities,  the  white  or  black  lines  indicating  the  synovial  membranes 
are.  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  generally  rej)resented  as  passing  over  the  surfaces  of  the 
articular  cartilages,  although  this  is  not  the  case  in  nature.  These  lines  therefore  must 
be  held  to  represent  merely  the  whole  continuity  of  the  articular  or,  as  they  are  often 
called,  the  synovial  surfaces. 

cavity  is  usually  distinct,  but  sometimes  communicates  with  that  of  the 
radio-carpal  articulation. 

The  anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist  is  a  strong  and  thick 
band,  which  extends  from  the  prominences  made  by  the  trapezium  and 
scaphoid  bone  on  the  radial  side  of  the  carpus,  directly  across  to  the 
pisiform  bone  and  unciform  process,  and  converts  the  transverse  arch  of 
the  carpus  into  a  ring  tlirough  which  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  digits 
pass  into  the  hand. 

The  posterior  annular  ligament,  placed  at  the  back  of  the  wrist, 
is  only  a  thickened  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  forearm.  It  extends 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  radius,  at  its  outer  border,  to  the  inner  part 
of  the  pyramidal  and  pisiform  bones  and  serves  to  bind  down  the  extensor 
tendons. 


CARPO-METACABPAL    AND     INTEEMETACAEPAL    AP.TICUIjATIONS. 

The  four  inner  metacarpal  bones  are  bound  together  at  their  distal 
extremities  by  fibres  passing  between  the  palmar  hgaments  of  the  meta- 
carpo-phalangeal  articulations,  and  constituting  the  transverse  rtietacwjml 
ligament.  At  their  proximal  extremities  they  are  united  to  one  another 
and  to  the  carpal  bones  in  articulations,  the  common  synovial  lining  of 
which  is  derived  from  that  of  the  intercarpal  joint.  In  these  articulations 
the  four  metacarpal  bones  are  bound  together  by  three  dorsal,  and  three 
palmar,  and  by  strong  interosseous  ligaments.    The  second,  third  and 
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fourth  metacarpal  bones  are  united  to  the  carpus  by  dorsal  ligaments,  of 
which  each  bone  receives  two,  viz.,  the  second  from  the  trapezium  and 
trapezoid,  the  third  from  the  trapezoid  and  os  magnimi,  and  the  fourth 

Fig.  137.  Fig.  137. — General  view  of  the  articulations 

OF    THE    WRIST    AND    HAND    FROH    BEFORE.       -j 

1,  lower  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane  ;  2, 
and  from  that  point  across  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius,  the  palmar  radio-carpal  ligaments ;  3,  sca- 
phoid bone  ;  4,  pisiform  ;  5,  trapezium  ;  6,  unci- 
form ;  7,  OS  magnum,  with  most  of  the  deeper 
ligaments  uniting  these  bones ;  I,  first  metacarpo- 
l^halangeal  articulation  with  its  external  lateral 
ligament  ;  II  to  V,  transverse  metacarpal  ligament : 
in  the  several  interphalangeal  articulations  of  the 
fingers  the  lateral  ligaments  are  shown ;  in  the 
thumb  the  external  only  is  visible. 

from  the  os  magnum  and  unciform,  and 
by  palmar  ligaments,  one  to  each  bone, 
but  v.diich  are  not  so  well  defined  and  less 
constant.  The  fifth  metacarpal  bone  is 
united  to  the  unciform  bone  by  a  thin 
capsule  which  smTounds  the  articulation 
except  on  the  outer  side.  There  is  like- 
wise an  interosseous  band  in  one  part  of 
the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation,  con- 
necting the  lower  and  contiguous  angles 
of  the  OS  magnum  and  unciform  to  the 
adjacent  angle  of  the  third  metacarpal 
bone.  This  ligament  sometimes  separates 
the  cavity  between  the  unciform  and  two 

inner  metacarpal  bones  from  the  rest  of  the  joint. 

The  first  metacarpal  "bone  is  articulated  with  the  trapezium  by  a 

capsular  investment,  which  is  thickened  behind  and  on  the  outer  side, 

.and  is  lined  by  a  distinct  synovial  membrane. 


MSTACARPO-PHALANG-EAIi    AND     INTERPHALANGEAL    ARTICULATIONS. 

The  rounded  head  of  each  metacarpal  bone  is  received  into  the  slight 
hollow  in  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  the  bones  are  maintained  in 
position  by  two  lateral  ligaments  and  an  anterior  ligament. 

The  lateral  ligaments  are  strong  bands  springing  from  the  tubercle 
and  depression  on  each  side  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and 
passing  downwards  and  forwards  to  the  contiguous  margin  of  the  phalanx. 
The  anterior  fibres  are  directed  almost  horizontally  forwards  and  join 
the  palmar  ligament  of  the  articulation. 

The  anterior  or  palmar  ligament,  cr  rather  filiroiis  plate, 
■occupies  the  interval  between  the  lateral  ligaments  on  the  pahnar  aspect 
of  each  joint  ;  it  is  a  thick  and  dense  fibrous  structure,  which  is  firmly 
united  to  the  phalanx  but  loosely  adherent  to  the  metacarpal  bone.  It  is 
continuous  at  each  side  with  the  lateral  ligament,  so  that  the  three  form 
one  undivided  structure  Avhich  covers  the  joint,  except  on  the  dorsal 
aspect.  Its  palmar  surface  is  groo^'ed  for  the  flexor  tendon,  the  sheath 
of  which  is  connected  to  it  at  each  side  ;  the  other  surface,  looking  to 
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the  interior  of  the  joint,  is  lined  by  synovial  membrane,  and  supports 
the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  In  the  joint  of  the  thumb  there  are 
two  sesamoid  bones,  one  situated  at  each  side,  which  are  connected  with 
its  lio-aments. 


m 


(// 


Kg.  138. — Sacittaii   section   through   the    lower   part   op  Fig.  138. 

THE  RADIUS,  SEMILUNAR  BONE,  OS  MAGNUM,  METACARPAL  BONE 
AND  PHALANGES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  FINGER,  TO  SHOW  THE  SHAVE 
OP  THE  ARTICULAR  SURFACES  AND  THE  SYNOVIAL  CAVITIES 
BETWEEN    THESE    SEVERAL    BONES.       (A.  T.)       ^ 

1,  synovial  cavity  of  the  wi-isi- joint  ;  2,  intercarpal  cavity  ; 
B,  carpo-metacarpal  cavity  ;  4,  metacarpo-phalangeal  cavity ; 
6  and  6,  interplialangeal  cavities  ;  4',  5',  and  6',  tlie  palmar 
fibrous  plates  wliicli  are  attached  to  the  bases  of  the  several 
phalanges  ;  7,  indicates  the  place  of  the  tendons  of  the  long  flexor 
muscles  ;  8,  section  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament ;  9,  and  10, 
transverse  retinacula,  or  vaginal  ligaments  of  the  flexor  tendons 
on  the  first  and  second  phalanges. 

A  synovial  membrane  is  present  in  each  joint, 
and  invests  the  surface  of  the  ligaments  which 
connect  the  bones. 

The  int€7yhalanffeal  artimlafions  differ  from  the 
foregoing  only  in  the  shape  of  the  articular  sm'faces 
(see  p.  98), 

Movements  of  the  Wrist  and  Fingers. — The  move- 
ments taking  place  at  the  wrist  have  their  seat  partly  in 
the  radio-carpal,  partly  in  the  intercarpal  ai-ticrJation. 
Flexion  is  the  freest  movement,  but  a  considerable  degree 
of  over- extension  is  also  permitted.  The  hand  can  also  be 
moved  laterally,  and  to  a  greater  extent  inwards  (adduction 
or  -"olnar  flexion)  than  outwards  (abduction  or  radial  flexion). 
The  kind  of  movement  which  is  alloAved  between  the  several 
carpal  and  metacarpal  bones  is  best  illustrated  by  placing 
the  hand  in  such  a  position  that  the  weight  of  the  body  j!/ 

is  rested  upon  the  open  palm.   The  metacarpal  range,  which 
naturally  is  concave  towards  the  palm,  is  flattened  ;  and  the 

interosseous  and  palmar  metacarpal  ligaments  are  thus  tightened,  while  a  slight 
separation  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  bones  takes  place ;  so  also  the  palmar 
<3arpo-metacarpal  ligaments  are  tightened,  and  both  palmar  and  interosseous 
ligaments  of  the  second  range  of  carpal  bones.  The  convex  part  of  the  os 
magnum  and  unciform  bone,  fitted  in  these  circumstances  into  the  concavity  of 
the  first  range,  is  a  little  wider  than  the  part  usually  in  contact  with  it ;  and 
thus,  while  the  bones  of  the  first  ra,nge  are  separated  from  the  palmar  side,  those 
of  the  second  range  are  pressed  still  more  apart  from  the  distal  aspect.  The 
whole  arrangement  secures  elasticity.  The  fourth  and  especially  the  fifth  meta- 
carpal bones  are  not  so  tightly  bound  to  the  carpus  as  the  second  and  third,  and 
can  therefore  be  moved  to  some  extent  forwards  (opposition),  thus  making-  the 
hand  narrower  and  deepening  the  hollow  of  the  palm  :  these  bones  move  in  this 
way  very  distinctly  in  shutting  the  hand,  so  that  the  back  is  then  rendered  more 
■convex,  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  are  brought  more  closely  together.  At  the 
interplialangeal  articulations  the  only  movements  allowed  are  flexion  and 
extension,  while  over-extension  is  prevented  by  the  ligamentous  structures  in 
fi'ont  of  the  joints.  At  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations  of  the  fingers 
abduction  and  adduction  are  allowed,  chiefly  in  the  extended  position.  In  the 
■articulation  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  with  the  trapezium  all  kinds  of 
angular  movement  are  allowed,  but  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces 
the  movement  of  flexion  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  rotation  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  on  its  long  axis,  by  which  the  thumb  is  turned  towards  the 
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fing-ers,  tlius  giving  rise  to  the  so-called  opposition.  The  metacarpo-phalangeal 
articulation  of  the  thumb  allows  of  only  a  limited  amount  of  flexion  and 
extension. 

AETICUIiATIOlsrS     OF    THE    PELVIS. 

Aeticulation  of  the  Pelvis  with  the  last  Libibae,  Yeetebra. 
— The  fifth  himbar  is  united  to  the  first  sacral  vertebra  by  anterior  and 
posterior  ligaments  of  the  bodies,  capsular  ligaments  of  the  articular  pro- 
cesses, ligamenta  subflava  of  the  arches,  interspinous  and  supraspinous 
ligaments,  and  by  an  intervertebral  disc,  aU  of  which  are  similar  to  those 
between  the  vertebrae  above.  It  is  also  attached  to  the  pelvis  by  two 
other  ligaments,  as  follows. 

The  sacro-vertebral  ligament  is  a  variable  fasciculus,  passing  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra 
obliquely  downwards  to  the  lateral  part  of  the  base  of  the  sacrum  ;  its 
fibres  diverge  as  they  descend,  and  some  of  them  join  the  anterior  sacro- 
iliac ligament. 

The  ilio-lumbar  ligament  is  a  strong  band  extended  horizontally 

Fig.  139. 


,  Fig.   139. — Articulations  of  the  pelvis  akd  hip-joint,  seen  from  before.     The 

ANTERIOR      HALF    OP    THE     CAPSULAR    LIGAMENT    OF     THE    LEFT     HIP-JOINT     HAS     BEEN 
REMOVED,    AND    THE    FEMUR    ROTATED    OUTWARDS.       (A.   T.)      J 

1,  1,  anterior  common  ligament  of  the  vertebrte  jiassing  do-uoi  to  the  front  of  the 
sacrum  ;  2,  ilio-lumbar  ligament ;  3,  anterior  sacro-ihac  ligament ;  between  2  and  3,  on 
the  right  side,  the  sacro-vertebral  ligament  is  shown,  but  not  with  sufficient  distinctness ; 

4,  jjlaced  in  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  points  to  the  small  sacro-sciatic  ligament ; 

5,  a  portion  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament ;  6,  anterior  ligament  of  the  symphysis 
pubis ;  7,  obturator  membrane  ;  8,  capsular  ligament  of  hip-joint  :  the  figure  is  placed 
on  its  ilio-femoral  band  ;  9,  upper  part  of  the  divided  capsular  ligament  of  the  left  hip- 
joint  near  the  place  of  its  attachment  to  the  border  of  the  acetabulum  ;  10,  placed  on  the 
OS  pubis  of  the  left  side  above  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  acetabular  notch.  The  head 
of  the  femur  is  withdrawn  partially  from  the  socket,  so  as  to  show  the  interarticular 
ligament  stretched  from  the  transverse  ligament. 
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between  the  summit  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra 
and  the  iliac  crest  of  the  hip-bone  ;  it  is  inserted  into  the  latter  above 
the  back  part  of  the  ihac  fossa,  where  its  fibres  expand  somewhat,  so  as  to 
give  it  a  triangular  form. 

Aeticulations  of  the  Saceum  and  Coccyx,  axd  of  the  Pieces 
OF  the  Coccyx. — The  sacrum  and  the  coccyx  are  united  by  an  inier- 
vcrtehral  disc ;  by  an  anterior  ligament,  a  thin  layer  of  fibres  forming  a 
continuation  of  the  anterior  common  ligament  of  the  vertebrae ;  by 
0. posterior  ligament,  more  strongly  developed,  which  descends  from  the 
margin  of  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  sacral  canal  to  the  back  of  the  coccyx  ; 
by  interarticular  ligaments  between  the  cornua  of  the  two  bones  ;  and  by 
lateral  ligaments,  passing  on  each  side  from  the  lower  lateral  angle  of  the 
sacrum  to  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  piece  of  the  coccyx.  The 
pieces  of  the  coccyx,  so  long  as  they  remain  separate,  are  connected  by 
fibro-cartilaginous  discs  and  prolongations  of  the  above  mentioned 
anterior  and  posterior  Mgaments. 

A  distinct  cavity  is  stated  by  CmveLlhier  ("  Anatomic  descriptive,"  t.  i.  p.  305. 
Paris,  1877)  to  be  present  in  the  centre  of  tlie  disc  between  the  sacrnm  and 
coccyx  in  those  cases  in  which  the  coccyx  is  freely  moveable.  This  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  observations  of  Luschka  on  the  other  intervertebral  discs.  In 
the  male,  after  middle  life,  the  union  between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and 
between  the  pieces  of  the  latter,  is  usually  ossific.  In  the  female  this  change  does  not 
generally  occur  tUl  a  more  advanced  age,  the  pieces  of  the  coccyx  uniting  one  to 
another  in  the  first  place,  and  the  joint  between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  not 
ossifying  tUl  old  age.    The  mobility  seems  to  increase  during  pregnancy. 

Fig.  140. 


Fig.  140. — Ligaments  of  the  pelvis  and  hip-joint  seen  from  behind,  from  a 

FEMALE   SUBJECT.      (A.  T.)      ^ 

1,  ilio-lumbar  ligament  ;  2,  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments,  the  short  and  the  obhque  ; 
3,  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament ;  4,  smaU  sacro-sciatic  ligament ;  5,  obturator  membrane  ; 
6,  posterior  ligament  of  symphysis  pubis  ;  7,  7,  continuation  of  supraspinous  ligament 
from  the  lower  lumbar  vertebree  over  the  sacral  spines  ;  8,  transverse  process  of  last 
lumbar  vertebra,  from  which  the  sacro-vertebral  ligament  is  seen  descending  ;  9,  capsular 
ligament  of  the  hip-joint. 
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The  sacro-iliac  articulation  is  formed  between  the  auricular 
surfaces  of  the  sacrum  and  ilium,  which  are  covered  each  with  a  layer  of 
cartilage,  that  on  the  sacrum  being  the  thicker,  and  closely  applied  to- 
gether, but  are  not  usually  directly  united.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
two  surfaces  are  connected  in  part  of  their  extent  by  fine  transverse  fibres ; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  it  not  unlrequently  happens,  especially  in 
advanced  life,  that  the  surfaces  become  rough  and  irregular,  and  are 
separated  by  small  spaces  containing  glairy  fluid.  The  bones  are  united 
by  anterior  and  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments,  and  the  articulation  re- 
ceives additional  support  from  the  great  and  small  sacro-sciatic  ligaments. 

The  anterior  sacro-iliac  ligament  consists  of  thin  irregular  fibres 
passing  between  the  sacrum  and  hip-bone  on  their  iliac  and  pelvic 
surfaces. 

The  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligament  consists  of  a  large  number  of 
strong  irregular  fibres  extending  from  the  rough  space  above  the  auricular 
surface  of  the  ilium,  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  depressions  on  the 
back  of  the  lateral  mass  of  the  sacrum.  A  superficial  band,  passing 
nearly  vertically  downwards  from  the  jDosterior  superior  iliac  spine  to 
the  third  and  fourth  pieces  of  the  sacrum,  is  distinguished  as  the  long  or 
ohJique  sacro-iliac  ligament. 

The  sacro-sciatic  ligaments. — The  posterior  or  great  sacro- 
sciatic  ligament,  broad  and  triangular,  assists  in  bounding  the  lower 
aperture  of  the  pelvis.  Its  base  is  attached  to  the  posterior  inferior  iliac 
sj^iue  and  to  the  side  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  ;  whilst  its  apex  is  fixed 


Fis.  141. 


Fig.  141. — Right  half  of  a  female 

PELVI3,  SEEN    FKOil  THE  INNER  SIDE. 

(A.  T.)     I 

1,  supraspinous  ligament  descend- 
ing to  the  sacrum  from  2,  2,  the 
lumbar  spinous  processes  ;  3,  4,  lumbar 
and  sacral  spinal  canal  ;  5,  placed  on 
the  ilium  above  the  anterior  sacro-iliac 
ligament  ;  6,  placed  in  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen,  points  to  the  small 
sacro-sciatic  ligament ;  7,  great  sacro- 
sciatic  ligament,  with  7',  its  falciform 
process ;  8,  aperture  where  a  portion 
of  the  wall  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  has. 
been  removed,  so  as  to  give  a  view  from 
the  inside  of  the  head  of  the  femur  ; 
9,  interarticular  ligament  put  upon  the 
stretch,  the  femur  being  partially  flexed 
and  adducted  ;  10,  inner  part  of  tlie 
capsular  ligament  relaxed  ;  11,  shaft 
of  the  femur. 


along  the  inner  margin  of  the 
ischial  tuberosity,  where  it  ex- 
pands somewhat,  and  sends  for- 
wards along  the  margin  of  the 
ischial  ramus  a  falciform  j^rocess,  the  border  of  which  is  continuous 
with,  and  forms  the  inferior  attachment  of,  the  obturator  fascia.  Some 
of  the  superficial  fibres  of  the  ligament  are  continued  over  the  tuberosity 
into  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  muscle. 

The  anterior  or  small  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  much  shorter  and 
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thinner  than  the  preceding,  in  front  of  which  'it  lies,  is  also  triangular 
in  form,  and  is  attached  by  its  base  to  the  side  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx, 
where  its  fibres  are  blended  with  those  of  the  great  ligament ;  and  by 
its  apex  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium.  The  deep  surface  of  this  hgament 
is  blended  with  the  coccygeus  muscle. 

Foramina.  Between  the  upper  border  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
hgament  and  the  innominate  bone,  is  a  large  space  subdivided  by  the 
small  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  The  part  which  lies  above  this  ligament  is 
named  the  great  sacro-sciaiic  foramen.  It  transmits  the  pyriformis 
muscle  and  the  gluteal,  sciatic,  and  pudic  vessels  and  nerves.  The  part 
between  the  gTeater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  much  smaller  and 
bounded  in  front  by  the  smooth  surface  between  the  spine  and  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium,  is  the  small  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  through  which  pass  the 
obturator  internus  muscle  and  the  pudic  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  pubic  articulation,  or  symjjhysis  piiNs,  is  the  connection  of  the 
pubic  bones  in  front,  and  is  effected  by  an  interpubic  disc  and  ligaments. 
The  mterpubic  disc  consists  of  a  layer  of  cartilage  on  each  side,  closely 
adherent  to  the  bony  surfaces,  and  an  intermediate  stratum  of  fibrous 
tissue  and  fibro-cartilage.  The  intermediate  layer  is  thicker  in  fi'ont 
than  behind,  and  generally  contains  a  fissure  towards  the  upper  and  back 
part,  which  sometimes  extends  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  articula- 
tion. The  ligaments  are  named  a)iterior,2Msterior,  siqjerior,  and  inferior. 
The  anterior  pubic  hgament  consists  of  irregular  fibres  passing  obliquely 
across  fi'om  bone  to  bone  in  front  of  the  symphysis.  The  superior  and 
posterior  ligaments  consist  of  only  a  few  iibres  on  the  upper  and  back 
parts  of  the  articulation.  The  inferior  or  subjnibic  ligament,  thick  and 
triangular,  is  attached  to  the  rami  of  the  pubic  bones,  giving  smoothness 
and  roundness  to  the  subpubic  angle,  and  forming  part  of  the  outlet  of 
the  pelvis. 

The  fissure  in  the  interpubic  disc  appears  to  be  foiined  during  life  by  the 
softening  and  absorption  of  the  fibro-cartilage.  It  is  not  found  before  the 
seventh  year,  it  increases  in  extent  with  advancing  age,  and  is  more  constant  and 
of  larger  size  in  the  female  than  in  the  male  (Aeby).  Its  greater  development  in 
the  female  sex  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  joints  of  the 
pelvis  during  partui'ition,  but  it  is  not  a  regular  accompaniment  or  a  direct 
consequence  of  pregnancy. 

The  obturator  membrane,  or  ligament,  is  a  fibrous  septum  attached 
to  the  border  of  the  thyroid  foramen,  which  it  closes,  except  at  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  its  cu'cumference,  where  a  small  oval  canal  is  left 
for  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve.  The  membrane  is  fixed  accurately 
to  the  JDony  margin  at  the  upper  and  outer  sides  of  the  foramen,  and  to 
the  posterior  surface  at  the  inner  side.  The  obturator  muscles  are 
attached  to  its  surfaces. 

Movements. — In  ordinary  circumstances  there  is  very  little  movement  allowed 
between  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  In  the  erect  posture  the  sacrum  is  thrown  so 
much  backwards  that  none  of  the  advantage  of  the  key-stone  of  an  arch  ia 
obtained  by  the  tapering  of  its  form  from  base  to  apex.  li  is  only  by  the 
sinuosities  of  its  auricular  surfaces  that  it  directly  presses  on  the  hip-bones  ;  and 
as  the  width  of  the  bone  rather  diminishes  at  the  upper  part,  the  principal 
strain  is  borne  by  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments,  from  which  the  sacrum  is  in 
great  measure  suspended  (see  fig.  142).  The  space  which  might  be  gained  by  the 
small  amount  of  movement  which  is  allowed  between  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  in 
the  ordinary  state  is  increased  during  parturition  in  this  way,  that  the  fore  part 
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of  tih.8  sacmm  being  pressed  backwards,  the  \rider  part  of  the  ■svedge  formed  by 
tMs  bone  is  forced  farther  bet^n-een  the  Mp-bones  so  as  to  separate  them  to  a 
greater  degree,  and  thns  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  thought  also 
by  some  that  during  pregnancy  a  sUght  amount  of  separation  may  occur  at 
the  symphysis  pubis  from  relaxation  of  the  connecting  parts.  (See  Wood,  article 
"  Pelvis "  in  '■  Cyclopfed.  of  Anat.  and  Phys."  ;  Zaglas,  in  Monthly  Joum.  of 
Mei  Science.  18.51  ;  J.  M.  Duncan,  in  Dublin  Quart.  Joum.  of  Med.  Science, 
ISoi.  and  Edin.  Med.  Jouxn.  1855  ;  Struthers,  "  Anat.  Observ."  ;  Aeby.  Zeitsch.  f. 
rat.  Med.  1S5S.) 

AUTICULATIOjSTS     of     the     liOWER     LIMB. 

THE     HIP-JOINT. 

This  is  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  in  which  the  globular  head  of  the 
femnr  is  received  into  the  acetabnlmn  or  cotyloid  cavity  of  the  hip-bone. 
The  articular  portion  of  the  acetabulum  is  a  horseshoe-shaped  cartilage- 
covered  surface,  broader  above  and  behind  than  in  front,  and  folded 
round  a  depression  which,  extending  from  the  cotyloid  notch  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity,  is  occupied  by  adipose  tissue  covered  \rith  synovial 
membrane,  the  so-caUed  synovial  or  Haversian  gland.  The  articular 
surface  of  the  femur  presents  a  Uttle  behind  and  below  its  centre  a  pit  in 
which  the  interarticular  hgament  is  attached. 

The  cotyloid  ligament  fonns  a  thick  fibro-cartilaginous  ring  round 
the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  increasing  the  depth  of  its  cavity,  and 
bridging  over  the  deficiency  in  its  border.  Its  external  sm'face  is  in 
contact  with  the  capsular  hgament,  the  internal  closely  embraces  the 
head  of  the  femur,  and  both  are  covered  by  the  synovial  membrane. 
Its  fibres  do  not  run  parallel  to  the  chcumference  of  the  cotyloid  ca-^ity, 
but  pass  obliquely  from  without  inwards  over  its  margin,  one  extremity 
being  attached  to  the  outer,  the  other  to  the  inner  surface. 

At  the  cotyloid  notch  the  fibres  of  the  ligament  are  continued  fr-om 
side  to  side,  so  as  to  render  the  circumference  complete,  and  deeper 
transverse  fibres  are  superadded,  from  which  circumstance,  as  weU  as 
from  being  sti-etched  across  from  one  margin  of  the  notch  to  the  other, 
this  part  is  caUed  the  transverse  ligament.  Beneath  it  an  interval  is 
left  for  the  admission  of  the  articular  vessels. 

The  interarticTilar  or  round  ligament  (ligamentum  teres)  is  a 
variable  fasciculus  surroimded  by  synovial  membrane,  attached  by  one 
extremity,  which  is  round,  in  the  fossa  on  the  head  of  the  femm* ;  by  the 
other,  which  is  broad  and  flat,  to  the  transverse  ligament  and  the 
margins  of  the  cotyloid  notch,  the  strongest  fibres  passing  to  the  ischial 
border.     It  rests  on  the  fat  iu  the  depression  of  the  acetabuliun. 

The  capsxilar  ligament  surrounding  the  joint  is  attached  superiorly 
to  the  margin  of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  inferiorly  to  the  neck  of  the 
femur.  At  its  cotyloid  attachment  the  capsule  arises,  above  and  behind, 
fi-om  the  bony  margin  outside  the  attachment  of  the  cotyloid  ligament, 
having  its  inner  surface  in  close  contact  with  that  hgament  ;  in  fi'ont  it 
arises  from  the  outer  aspect  of  the  cotyloid  hgament  near  its  base,  and 
at  the  notch  it  is  similarly  attached  to  the  transverse  hgament.  At  its 
femoral  attachment  the  capsule  extends  anteriorly  to  the  intertrochanteric 
line,  superiorly  to  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter,  posteriorly  and 
inferiorly  to  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  external  thfrds  of  the  neck. 
The  fibres  of  which  the  capsule  consists  run  in  two  dfrections,  circularly 
and  longitudinally.     The  circular  fibres  are  most  distinct  at  the  lower 
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and  posterior  part  of  the  capsule,  where  they  are  collected  into  a  band 
about  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  -which  embraces  the  neck  of  the  femur  ; 
above  and  in  front  they  spread  out  and  become  interwoven  with  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  strongly  developed  longitudinal  fibres,  by  which  they 
are  thus  concealed.  The  longitudinal  fibres  on  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  joint  are  almost  absent,  being  represented  only  by  a  few  scattered 


Fig.  142. 
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Fig.  142. — TraI(Svf,ese  oblique  section   of  the  pelvis  akd  hip-joixt,  criTixG  the 

FIRST    SACRAL    VERTEBRA   AND    THE    STIIPHTSIS   PUBIS    IX    THEIR   illDDLE,    FROM    A   MALE 
SUBJECT    OF   ABOUT    KIXEIEEX    YEARS    OF    AGE.       (A.  T.)       J 

1,  first  sacral  vertebra;  2,  ilium;  3,  posterior  sacro-iUac  ligament;  4,  cavity  of  tie 
sacro-Uiac  articulation  ;  5,  anterior  sacro-iliac  ligament ;  6,  small  sacro-sciatic  ligament ; 
7,  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament ;  8,  placed  in  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  in  the  cut 
surface  of  vhich  the  small  median  cavity,  the  adjacent  cartilaginous  plates,  and  the 
anterior  and  posterior  ligamentous  fibres  are  shown ;  9,  lower  part  of  the  obturator 
membrane  ;  10,  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  through  the  middle  of  which 
the  incision  passes  transversely,  dividing  the  uiteraiiicular  ligament  and  the  fat  in  the 
depression  ;  11,  cotyloid  ligament ;  12,  interai-ticular  ligament  connected  ^^th  the  trans- 
verse part  of  the  cotyloid  ligament ;  13,  placed  on  the  cut  surface  of  the  head  of  the  left 
femur  near  the  depression  where  the  interarticular  ligament  is  attached  ;  14,  14',  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  capsidar  ligament. 

fibres  which  support  the  synovial  membrane,  and  attach  the  circular 
fibres  to  the  neck  of  the  femur.  In  other  parts  of  the  capsule  the 
longitudinal  fibres  form  thick  bands,  certain  of  which  fi:om  their  greater 
size  and  strength  are  distinguished  as  accessory  ligaments.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  formed  on  the  anterior  and  superior  as;Dects  of  the 
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capsule  and  is  known  as  the  ilio-femoral  ligament.  This  springs  above 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  inferior  iliao  spine,  and  behind  this 
from  an  impression  on  the  bone  immediately  above  the  margin  of  the 
acetabulum  ;  the  fibres  diverge  and  form  two  strong  bands,  the  inner  of 
which  passes  almost  vertically  to  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  intertro- 
chanteric line  ;  the  outer  to  the  upper  part  of  the  same  line  and  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  Between  the  two  bands  is  a 
thinner  part  of  the  capsule  ;  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
division  is  not  marked,  so  that  the  ligament  forms  one  flat  triangular 
band,  attached  by  its  base  to  the  whole  length  of  the  anterior  intertro- 
chanteric line.*  At  the  lower  and  hinder  part  of  the  joint,  a  broad  and 
strong  band  of  fibres,  iscMo-cajisidar  ligament,  passes  from  the  furrow 
on  the  ischium  below  the  acetabulum  to  end  in  the  circular  fibres.  In 
fr'ont  and  below  may  be  also  found  a  number  of  scattered  fibrous  bundles, 
which  converge  to  the  capsule  from  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence,  fr'om  the 
margin  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and  fi'om  the  obtm'ator  membrane, 
constituting  the  pubo-femoral  ligament.  Besides  these  the  capsule  re- 
ceives above  other  strengthening  bands  from  the  tendon  of  the  posterior 
head  of  the  rectus  femoris,  and  from  the  gluteus  minimus. 

From  the  inside  of  the  capsule  the  innermost  fibres  are  reflected 
upwards  fr"om  their  insertion  upon  the  neck  of  the  femur  to  the  articular 
cartilage,  forming  a  surface  partly  level  and  partly  raised  into  longitudinal 
folds  called  retinacula. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  tlie  joint  is  reflected  fi'om  the  neck  of 
the  femur  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule,  thence  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cotyloid  ligament  and  to  the  pad  of  fat  in  the  bottom  of  the  ace- 
tabulum, from  which  it  is  further  prolonged  as  a  tubular  investment  upon 
the  interarticular  ligament.  It  sometimes  communicates,  through  an 
opening  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  capsule,  with  a  synovial  bursa  placed 
beneath  the  tendon  of  the  ilio-psoas  muscle. 

Movements.— The  movements  allowed  at  the  hip-joint  are  flexion,  extension, 
abduction,  adduction,  circumduction,  and  rotation.  Extension  is  limited  by  the 
anterior  fibres  of  the  caj^sular  ligament,  and  the  inner  band  of  the  ilio-femoral 
ligament  :  flexion  is  limited  only  by  the  contact  of  the  thigh  with  the  abdomen. 
Abduction  is  controlled  by  the  pubo-femoral  band,  and  by  the  lower  part  of  the 
capsule ;  adduction  by  the  outer  band  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  and  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  capsule.  Eotation  outwards  is  checked  mainly  by  the  outer 
part  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  inwards  by  the  ischio-capsular  ligament,  the 
hinder  part  of  the  capsule,  and  by  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  joint.  The 
whole  extent  of  this  movement  is  less  than  the  sixth  of  a  circle.  The  inter- 
articular ligament  is  put  upon  the  stretch  when  the  hip  is  partly  flexed,  and  the 
thigh  then  adducted,  or  rotated  out,  but  it  is  in  many  cases  so  slender  that  it  can 
have  very  little  influence  upon  the  mechanism  of  the  joint.  The  ilio-femoral 
ligament  is  so  strong  that  it  is  but  rarely  broken  in  dislocations  of  the  hip,  and 
■  advantage  is  taken  of  this  circumstance  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  displacement 
by  manipulation.  The  swinging  antero-posterior  movement  of  the  femur,  as  in 
walking  or  running,  is  affected  by  rotation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the  hip- 
joint.  In  the  erect  attitude  a  vertical  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  trunk  falls  behind  the  centres  of  rotation  in  the  hip- joints  ;  the  pelvis 
therefore  tends  to  fall  backwards  by  over  extension  of  the  hip- joints,  but  as  tliis 
is  prevented  by  the  tightening  of  the  capsule  in  front,  the  trunk  is  supported 
Vipon  the  thigh-bones  in  great  measure  without  muscular  effort  by  virtue  of  this 
mechanism  of  the  joint. 

*  The  outer  or  upper  of  these  hands  is  sometimes  described  separately  as  the  Uio- 
trochanteric  ligament ;  and  the  whole  structure  is  frequently  designated  by  surgeons  the 
Y  ligament  of  Bigelow. 
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The  articular  surfaces  of  this  complicated  joint  are  the  condyles  of  the 
femur  and  the  condylar  surfaces  of  the  tibia,  with  interjiosed  fibro- 
cartilages,  the  articulating  surface  of  the  patella,  and  the  patellar  surface 
of  the  femur.  The  action  is  mainly  that  of  a  hinge- joint.  The  joint  is 
strengthened  superficially  by  fibrous  coverings  derived  fi-om  the 
surrounding  tendons  and  aponeuroses.  The  hgaments  which  have 
received  special  names  are  the  follo^nng. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament,  long  and  flat,  connects  the  internal 
tuberosity  of  the  femur  with  the  inner  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  on 
which  it  descends  to  beyond  the  level  of  the  tubercle  :  some  of  the  deeper 
fibres  are  also  inserted  into  the  internal  fibro-cartilage  and  the  margin  of 
the    inner  tuberosity.     The  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus  muscle 

Fig.  143. 


Fig.  143,  A. — Right-knee  joint,  from  the  inside  and  anteriorly.    (A.  T.)    -J- 

1,  tendon  of  the  rectus  muscle  near  its  insertion  into  the  patella  ;  2,  insertion  of  the 
vastus  intemus  into  the  rectus  tendon  and  side  of  the  patella ;  3,  ligamentum  jjatellse 
descending  to  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  ;  4,  capsular  fibres  forming  a  lateral  ligament  of 
the  patella  prolonged  in  part  from  the  insertion  of  the  vastus  internus  downwards  towards 
the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  :  5,  internal  lateral  ligament  ;  6,  tendon  of  the  semi- 
membranosus muscle,     (After  Arnold.) 

Fig.  143,  B. — Right  knee-joint  from  behind.     (A.  T.) 

1,  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  adductor  magnus  ;  2,  origin  of  the  inner  bead  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius muscle  ;  3,  outer  head  of  the  same  ;  4,  external  lateral  ligament  ;  5,  tendon 
of  the  popliteus  muscle  ;  6,  part  of  internal  lateral  ligament ;  7,  tendon  of  the  semimem- 
branosus muscle  ;  8,  posterior  ligament,  spreading  outward  from  the  tendon  ;  9,  expansion 
of  the  popliteal  fascia  downwards  from  the  same,  represented  as  cut  short  ;  10,  on  the 
head  of  fibula,  marks  the  posterior  superior  tibio-fibular  ligament ;  11,  upper  part  of  the 
interosseous  membrane  with  the  foramen  at  the  u^iper  end  for  the  anterior  tibial  artery. 
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passes  to  its  insertion  beneath  the  posterior  border  of  the  ligament,  and 
below  the  inner  tuberosity  the  lower  internal  articular  vessels  are  placed 
between  the  ligament  and  the  bone. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  is  a  rounded  cord,  which  extends 
from  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  femur  to  the  head  of  the  fibula.  Its 
internal  surface  lies  upon  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  muscle  and  the 
inferior  external  articular  vessels.  The  tendon  of  the  biceps  flexor 
cruris  muscle  is  divided  into  two  by  this  ligament,  and  between  the 
ligament  and  the  tendon  there  is  frequently  a  synovial  bursa.  Farther 
back  is  another  less  constant  band,  the  short  external  lateral  ligament, 
which  springs  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur  in  connection  with 
the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  terminates  below  on  the  styloid 
process  of  the  fibula. 

Fiff.  144. 


Fig.  144,  A. — The  knee-joint,  opened   from  before,  to  show  the  crucial   liga- 
ments  AND   SEMILUNAR,   FIBRO-CARTILAGES.       (A.  T.)      ^ 

1,  external,  and  2,  internal  semilunar  fibro-cartilage  ;  3,  on  the  outer  condyle  of  tlie 
femur,  points  to  the  anterior  crucial  ligament;  4,  placed  on  the  line  separating  the  2iatellar 
surface  from  the  inner  condylar  surface  of  the  femur,  points  to  the  posterior  crucial  liga- 
ment ;  5,  transverse  ligament  of  the  semilunar  fibro-cartilages  ;  6,  part  of  the  ligamentum 
patelliB;  7,  on  the  head  of  the  fibula,  points  to  the  superior  anterior  tibio-fibular  ligament  ; 
8,  ujjper  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  showing  the  perforation  for  the  anterior  tibial 
artery. 


Fig.  144,  B. — The  knee-joint,  opened  from  behind,  so  as  to  expose  the  crucial 

LIGAMENTS    AND    SEMILUNAR    FIBRO-CARTILAGES.       (A.    T.)       ^ 

1,  internal,  2,  external  semilunar  fibro-cartilage ;  3,  anterior,"  4.  posteiior  crucial 
ligament  :  farther  up  is  seen  the  accessory  band  from  the  external  semilunar  fibro- 
cartilage  ;  8,  upper  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane  ;  9,  internal  lateral  ligament  ; 
10,  placed  on  the  head  of  the  fibula,  points  to  the  posterior  superior  tibio-fibular  liga- 
ment ;  between  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  the  external  fibro-cartilage  (2)  is  seen  the  sur- 
face of  the  tibia,  upon  which  the  semilunar  cartilage  descends  in  flexion,  and  where  a 
communication  sometimes  takes  place  between  the  synovial  cavities  of  the  knee-joint  and 
of  the  tibio-fibular  articulation. 
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The  posterior  ligament  is  broad  and  membranous,  and  passes  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  intercondylar  fossa  of  the  femur  to  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  It  is  in  great  part  formed  by  an  expan- 
sion from  the  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus,  which  is  directed  upwards 
and  outwards  towards  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  the  outer 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle. 

The  ligaiuentum  patellae  is  a  strong  flat  band,  attached  superiorly 
to  the  apex  and  lower  border  of  the  patella,  and  inferiorly  to  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia.  Between  the  tibia  and  the  ligament,  near  its  insertion,  is 
placed  a  synovial  bursa.  If  the  patella  be  considered  a  sesamoid  bone, 
this  ligament  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps 
extensor  cruris  muscle. 

The  crucial  ligaments,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  joint,  pass  from 
the  sides  of  the  intercondylar  fossa  to  the  spaces  in  front  of  and  behind 
the  spine  of  the  tibia.  They  decussate  somewhat  like  the  lines  of  the 
letter  X.  The  anterior  or  external  ligament  is  fixed  by  its  lower 
extremity  to  the  inner  part  of  the  depression  before  the  spine  of  the 
tibia,  and  by  its  upper  extremity  it  is  inserted  into  the  inner  and  hinder 
part  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur  ;  hence  its  direction  is  upwards, 
backwards,  and  outwards.  The  posterior  or  internal  ligament  is  attached 
inferiorly  to  the  back  of  the  depression  behind  the  tibial  spine  and 
superiorly  to  the  lower  part  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  internal  condyle, 
as  well  as  to  the  adjacent  part  of  the  intercondylar  fossa  of  the  femur  ; 
its  fibres  are  directed  upwards  and  a  little  forwards  and  inwards. 

The  semilunar  fibro-cartilages  are  two  crescent-shaped  plates, 
placed  on  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  inter- 
posed between  these  and  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  They  have  each  a 
smooth  free  surface  above  and  below,  and  a  convex  border,  which  is 
thick,  while  the  concave  border  is  thinned  to  a  fine  edge,  and  the  part 
of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  within  the  concave  border  of  each 

Fig.  145, — View     of     thk     semilunar     fibro-  Fig.  145. 

CARTILAGES  OF  THE  BIGHT  KNEE-JOINT,  FROM 
ABOYE,  WITH  THE  CRUCIAL  LIGAMENTS  DIVIDED, 
AND  THE  IIGAMENTUM  PATELLJj;  TURNED  FOR- 
WARDS.     (A.  T.)     ^ 


1,  ligamentum  patel]a3 ;  2,  inner,  3,  outer  fibro- 
cartilage  ;  4,  placed  on  the  tibia  in  front  of  the 
transverse  ligament ;  5,  cut  end  of  the  anterior 
crucial  ligament ;  6,  cut  end  of  the  posterior  crucial 
ligament,  from  which  fibres  are  seen  descending  to 
the  outer  fibro-cartilage ;  6',  tibial  attachment  of 
the  posterior  crucial  ligament ;  7,  head  of  the  fibula ; 

8,  cartilage-covered  surface  of  the  tibia,  which  extends  for  some  way  downwards  towards 
the  tibio-fibular  articulation, 

cartilage  is  left  uncovered.  At  their  extremities  they  are  fibrous,  and 
are  firmly  iixed  to  the  head  of  the  tibia,  whilst  by  the  circumference 
they  are  connected  with  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  joint. 

The  internal  semilunar  fibro-cartilage  forms  about  a  semicircle  ; 
its  anterior  extremity  is  small  and  pointed,  and  is  inserted  into  an  im- 
pression at  the  fore  and  inner  part  of  the  hollow  before  the  spine  of  the 
tibia  ;  its  posterior  end  is  attached  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  hollow 
behind  the  spine,  in  front  of  the  posterior  crucial  ligament. 

The  external  semilunar  fibro-cartilage  forms  nearly  a  complete 
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circle  ;  its  two  extremities  are  fixed,  one  in  front  of,  the  other  between 
the  points  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  and  are  so  close  at  their  insertion  that 
they  may  be  said  to  be  interposed  between  the  attachments  of  the  in- 
ternal semilunar  plate.  Its  external  border  is  in  contact  behind  with 
the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  and  is  therefore  separated  by  this 
from  the  fibrous  capsule.  From  the  posterior  extremity  of  this  fibro- 
cartilage  a  hgamentous  band  ascends,  to  be  attached  to  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  femur  in  connection,  either  in  fi'ont  or  behind,  wdth  the 
posterior  crucial  ligament. 

Transverse  ligament. — Towards  the  front  of  the  joint  the  convex 
borders  of  the  semilunar  fibro-cartilagcs  are  connected  by  a  slight 
transverse  band  wdiich  receives  this  name.  Its  thickness  varies  much 
in  different  bodies,  and  it  is  sometimes  wanting. 

Capsular  membrane. — Under  this  name  is  described  the  fibrous 
membrane  which  invests  the  joint  in  the  intervals  between  the  stronger 
bands  which  have  been  named  ligaments.     It  is  incomplete,  not  ex- 


Fiff.  146. 


Fig.  146. — Sagittal  section  of  the  left  knee- 
joint,    SEEN    FROM    THE    OUTER    OR    LEFT   SIDE. 

(A.  T.)     i 

The  section  is  made  somewhat  obliquely  a  little 
to  the  outside  of  the  middle,  so  as  to  preserve  entire 
the  crucial  ligaments  with  their  attachments  :  it  is 
from  a  young  subject  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years. 
1,  1,  the  iipper  portion  of  the  synovial  cavity  ex- 
tending upwards  between  the  extensor  tendon  and 
the  femur  ;  1',  an  aperture  made  into  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  synovial  cavity  ;  2,  2',  mncous  liga- 
ment ;  3,  ligamentum  patelke  ;  2,  8,  infrapatellar 
synovial  fatty  cushion  ;  4,  bursa  above  the  inser- 
tion of  the  ligamentum  patella  into  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia  ;  5,  5',  anterior  crucial  ligament ;  5', 
points  also  to  the  internal  semilunar  fibro-cartilage 
v/ithin  the  joint  ;  6,  lower  part  of  the  posterior 
crucial  ligament,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
towards  2  ;  6',  the  accessory  band  joining  the  ex- 
ternal semilunar  fibro-cartilage,  which  is  cut 
short  ;  7,  spine  of  the  tibia. 


tending  underneath  the  tendons  of  the 
extensor  muscles.     Between  the  sides  of 
the  patella  and  the  femur  it  consists  of 
fibres  connected  with  the  insertions  of  the 
vasti  muscles  and  ^vith  the  fascia  lata, 
and   thus  forms  the    structures    which 
have   been   called   lateral  patellar   liga- 
ments.    Posteriorly  it  is  thin,  covering 
the  condyles  of  the  femur  beneath  the 
gastrocnemms  muscle,  and  it  frequently  presents  an  aperture  beneath  the 
inner  head  of  that  muscle,  through  which  the  bursa  under  the  semi- 
membranosus tendon  is  put  into  communication  with  the  joint  cavity. 

The  synovial  memlbrane  is  the  largest  in  the  body.  Traced  down- 
wards fi-om  the  femur  on  either  side  of  the  joint,  it  may  be  followed  along 
the  capsule  to  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  semilunar  fibro-cartilages,  round 
the  free  borders  of  those  structures  to  their  inferior  surfaces,  and  thence 
to  the  tibia.  The  crucial  ligaments  are  invested  in  fr'ont  by  a  reflected 
portion  of  the  membrane  continued  forwards  from  the  posterior  wall  of 
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the  joint.  Between  the  tibia  and  patella  the  synovial  membrane  lies 
upon  a  large  pad  or  cushion  of  fat,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  forms  two 
lateral  folds  {(dar  ligamenis)  which  fit  into  the  space  between  the  lower 
part  of  the  patella  and  the  femur,  while  from  the  middle  of  the  pad  it 
sends  backwards  a  ^'ariably  developed  process,  the  mucous  ligament, 
tlirough  the  joint  to  the  front  of  the  intercondylar  fossa.  Above  the 
patella  the  synovial  membrane  extends  upwards  for  a  short  distance 
under  the  extensor  tendon,  and  the  pouch  thus  formed  communicates  in. 
most  cases  more  or  less  ft'eely  with  a  bursa  situated  here  between  the 
tendon  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  femm'. 


Movements,  &c. — In  order  to  explain  the  natui-e  of  the  movements,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  some  considerations  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  knee-joint  to  each  other.  The  knee-joint  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  three  articulations  conjoined,  viz.,  that  between  the  patella  and  femur, 
and  two  others,  one  between  each  condyle  of  the  femur  and  the  tibia.  In  many 
mammals  the  synovial  membranes  of  those  three  joints  are  either  completely 
distinct  or  communicate  with  each  other  by  only  small  openings  ;  and  this  some- 
times occurs  in  man.  In  the  human  subject  the  mucous  ligament  is  an  indica- 
tion of  this  separation  of  the  synovial  cavities  of  the  inner  and  outer  joints,  and 
the  cracial  ligaments  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  external  and  internal  lateral 
ligaments  of  those  two  joints  respectively.     On  the  cartilage-covered  articular 

Fig.  147. 


Tig.  147. — The  superficial  parts  of  the  knee-joint  removed,  and  the  external 

CONDYLE    OF    THE    FEMUR   SAWN    OFF    OBLIQUELY,    TOGETHER   WITH    HALF    THE    PATELLA, 
SO   AS    TO    EXPOSE   BOTH    THE    CRUCIAL    LIGAMENTS    TOGETHER.       (A.   T. )       ^ 

In  A,  the  parts  are  in  the  position  of  extension,  in  B,  that  of  flexion,  the  figures  being 
designed  to  show  the  different  states  of  tension  of  the  crucial  ligaments  in  these  positions. 
1,  %s.vra.  surface  of  femur ;  2,  sawn  surface  of  patella ;  3,  ligamentum  patella3 ;  4,  anterior 
or  external  crucial  ligament,  tense  in  A,  and  relaxed  in  B ;  5,  posterior  or  internal  crucial 
ligament,  partly  relaxed  in  A,  tense  in  B  ;  6,  internal,  and  7,  external  semilunar  fibro- 
cartilage  ;  8,  transverse  ligament ;  9,  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  extending  behind  the 
external  semilunar  fibro-cartilage;  10,  on  the  head  of  the  fibula,  points  to  the  anterior 
superior  tibio-peroneal  ligament ;  11,  upper  part  of  interosseous  membrane. 
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sui'face  of  the  feniui-  also  a  corresponding  subdivision  into  three  parts  is  to  be 
recognised,  the  trochlear  surface  for  the  patella  being  separated  from  the  convex 
tibial  surfaces  by  two  shallow  transverse  grooves  which  receive  the  fibro- 
cartilages  in  the  extended  position  of  the  joint ;  but  along  the  inner  margin  of 
the  intercondylar  fossa  there  is  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  internal  condyle 
a  narrow  semilunar  facet  which  is  common  to  two  of  the  articulations,  being  in 
contact  with  the  s^jine  of  the  tibia  in  extension,  but  v/ith  the  innermost  facet  of 
the  patella  in  extreme  flexion. 

The  movement  of  the  patella  on  the  femur  is  one  partly  of  gliding,  partly  of 
coaptation.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  articular  surface 
of  the  patella,  which  is  not  unif onnly  curved  from  above  downwards,  as  it  would 
be,  were  the  movement  one  of  gliding  only,  but  exhibits  on  each  side  of  the 
A^ertical  ridge  three  very  slightly  depressed  surfaces,  separated  by  two  slight 
transverse  elevations,  and  along  the  inner  margin  a  seventh  area,  upon  which 
the  transverse  lines  do  not  encroach  (Goodsii-.)  "WTien  the  knee  is  extended,  and 
the  patella  drawn  upwards  by  the  extensor  muscles,  the  two  inferior  facets  of 
the  patella  are  in  contact  with  the  upper  margin  of  the  trochlear  surface  ;  in 
semiflexion  the  middle  facets  only  are  in  contact  with  the  femur  ;  in  greater 
flexion,  the  superior  parts  of  the  patella  are  in  contact  with  the  lower  parts  of 
the  trochlear  surface ;  and  in  exti-eme  flexion  the  patella,  which  has  been 
gradually  turned  outwards  by  the  increasing  prominence  of  the  inner  condyle, 
rests  by  its  innemiost  facet  against  the  narrow  sui-face  on  the  outer  margin  of 
the  internal  condyle,  and  by  its  upper  and  outer  facet  on  the  fore  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal condyle.  The  articulation  between  each  condyle  and  the  opposed  almost 
flat  siu'face  of  the  tibia,  while  resembling,  is  not  exactly  a  hinge-joint,  and  ex- 
tension and  flexion,  the  movements  of  which  it  is  capable,  are  produced  by  a 
combination  of  gliding,  rolling,  and  rotation.  If  the  condyles  of  the  femur  be 
examined  as  they  rest  upon  the  tibia  in  the  flexed  position  of  the  joint,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  inner  condyle  is  longer  than  the  outer,  and  that  its  anterior 
portion  inclines  obliquely  outwards,  to  reach  the  patellar  sui-face.  In  the  move- 
ment of  extension  the  condyles  move  parallel  to  one  another,  both  gliding  and 
rolling  until  extension  is  nearly  completed,  and  then,  the  anterior  part  of  the 
rolling  surf  ace  of  the  external  condyle  ha-\-iug  ah-eady  come  into  full  contact  with 
the  tibia,  the  inner  condyle  continues  to  glide  backwards,  bringing  its  oblique 
anterior  part  into  contact  with  the  tibia,  so  that  the  bone  is  rotated  inwards  on 
the  tibia,  and  over-extension  is  prevented,  not  merely  by  the  tightness  of  the 
ligaments,  but  by  the  femur  being  pressed  up  against  the  tibial  spine.  In  com- 
plete extension  the  lateral  ligaments  and  the  anterior  crucial  ligament  are  tight, 
while  the  posterior  crucial  ligament  is  in  pai-t  relaxed  ;  in  flexion,  the  posterior 
crucial  ligament  only  is  tightened,  the  others  being  relaxed.  In  extension  of 
the  joint  no  rotation  of  the  leg  is  possible  ;  in  the  flexed  condition  a  considerable 
amount  is  allowed.  The  semilunar  fibro-cartilages  being  loosely  attached  to  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  move  forwards  in  extension  and  backwards  in  flexion  of  the 
joint ;  and  further  as  the  condyles  rolling  upon  the  tibia  present  successively  to  the 
condylar  surf  aces  of  that  bone  portions  having  different  curvatures,  each  cartilage, 
like  a  moveable  wedge,  is  contracted  round  the  condyle  during  flexion  of  the  joint 
and  expanded  during  extension.  In  extension  of  the  knee,  as  the  weight  of  the 
body  keeps  the  bones  in  theii- position,  the  extensor  muscles  are  relaxed,  the  patella 
drops  do-mi  from  its  position  in  contact  with  the  femur,  and  the  mucous  liga- 
ment then  comes  into  play,  supporting  the  synovial  membrane  and  fat  below  the 
patella.  As  the  line  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  in  the  erect  attitude 
descends  in  front  of  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  knee-joint,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
over-extension  of  the  joint,  which  is  resisted  by  the  tension  of  the  whole  of  the 
anterior  and  part  of  the  posterior  crucial,  as  well  as  of  the  posterior  and  both 
lateral  ligaments,  and  thus  the  maintenance  of  the  erect  attitude  without  mus- 
cular effort  is  paitly  due  to  the  mechanism  of  the  knee-joint.  (See  H.  Meyer, 
Mliller's  Archiv,  1853  ;  Goodsir,  '•  Anatomical  Memoii-s,"  ii.  220,  231  ;  Langer, 
Sitzungsber.  d.  Acad,  der  Wissensch.  Wien,  1858 ;  Henke,  Zeitschr.  f  iir  rat.  Med.,  v. 
viii.,  1859.) 
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TIBIO-FIBULAR    AETICULATIONS. 

The  tibia  and  fibula  form  articulations  at  their  upper  and  lowei 
extremities,  and  their  shafts  are  united  by  an  interosseous  membrane. 

Upper  tibio-fibular  articulation. — -The  superior  extremities  of  the 
bones  present  two  flattened  oval  articular  surfaces,  retained  in  close 
contact  by  thin  anterior  and  posterior  siijperior  tibio-fibidar  ligaments^ 
both  of  which  pass  upwards  and  inwards  from  the  head  of  the  fibula  to 
the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  The  synovial  cavity  of  this  joint 
not  unfrequently  communicates  posteriorly  with  that  of  the  knee. 

The  interosseous  membrane  or  ligament,  which  connects  the 
shafts  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  passes  between  the  external  border  of  the 
tibia  and  the  interosseous  ridge  of  the  fibula,  and  is  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  parallel  fibres  running  outwards  and  do'wnwards,  only  a 
few  fibres  crossing  in  a  different  direction.  It  presents  superiorly  an 
elongated  opening  for  the  transmission  of  the  anterior  tibial  vessels,  and 
inferiorly  a  smaU  interval  is  left  between  it  and  the  lower  articulation 
for  the  passage  of  the  anterior  peroneal  vessels. 

Lower  tibio-fibular  articulation. — The  inferior  extremities  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula  are  in  contact  by  surfaces  which  for  the  most  part  are 
rough  and  bound  together  by  ligament,  but  near  their  lower  edges  are 
smooth  and  covered  with  cartilage.  The  tibial  surface  is  concave,  the 
fibular  is  correspondingly  convex.  The  strong  short  fibres  Avhich  pass, 
directly  between  the  opposed  surfaces  form  the  inferior  interosseous  liga- 
ment. The  anterior  ligament  (fig.  152,  2)  is  a  flat  band  of  fibres,  extended 
obliquely  over  the  lower  part  of  the  bones,  the  direction  of  its  fibres 
being  downwards  from  the  tibia  to  the  fibula.  The  posterior  ligament  is 
similarly  disposed  behind  the  articulation.  The 
transverse  or  inferior  ligament  is  a  short  band  of  Fig-  148. 

yellowish  fibres  under  cover  of  the  posterior  liga- 
ment ;  it  runs  horizontally  from  the  hinder  border 
of  the  lower  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  to  the 
contiguous  part  of  the  external  malleolus,  and  closes 
the  angular  interval  between  the  bones. 

The  sgnovial  cavitg  between  the  small  articular 
surfaces  is  an  extension  of  that  of  the  ankle-joint. 

THE    ANKLE-JOINT. 

In  this  articulation,  which  is  a  hinge-joint,  the 
inferior  extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  are 
united  so  as  to  present  a  three-sided  hollow,  which 
embraces  the  astragalus  and  renders  lateral  move- 
ment impossible  when  the  ligaments  are  tense. 

Fig.   148. — The  lower  tibio-fibular  articulation  and 

ANKLE-JOINT,    FROM    BEHIND    (A.   T.)       J 

1,  interosseous  membrane  :  2,  posterior  ligament  of  the 
lower  tibio-fibular  articulation  ;  3,  internal  lateral  ligament 
of  the  ankle-joint ;  4,  posterior,  and  5,  middle  bands  of  the 
external  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint ;  6,  external,  and 
7,  posterior  astragalo-calcaneal  ligaments. 

The  internal  lateral  or  deltoid  ligament  (fig.  151,1)  is  a  flat  fasciculus 
of  fibres,  much  broader  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper  part.    One  extremity 
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is  attached  to  the  notch  on  the  inferior  border  of  the  internal  malleolus  ; 
the  other,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  astragalus,  the  sustentaculum  tali  of  the 
OS  calcis,  the  inferior  calcaneo-navicular  ligament,  and  the  navicular  bone. 
The  external  lateral  ligament  (fig.  152,  4,  5,  6)  consists  of  three 
distinct  bands  sei^arated  by  interTals  and  disposed  in  diiferent  directions. 
1.  The  middle  band  descends  from  the  extremity  of  the  fibula,  to  the 
external  surface  of  the  os  calcis.  2.  The  anterioi-  band  passes  obliquely 
forwards  and  inwards  from  the  fore  part  of  the  outer  malleolus  to  a  part 
of  the  astragalus  in  fi'ont  of  its  external  malleolar  surface  ;  it  is  the 
shortest  of  the  three.  3.  The  ^osfemr  band,  the  strongest  of  the  three, 
passes  almost  horizontally  inwards  fi'om  the  pit  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
malleolus  to  the  posterior  sm-face  of  the  astragalus. 

Fig.  149.  Fig.  149. — Frontal  section  of  the  right  ankle-joint  near 

ITS  MIDDLE,  AND  OP  THE  POSTERIOR  ASTRAGALO-CALCANEAIi 
ARTICULATION,  SO  AS  TO  SHOW  THE  SHAPE  OF  THE  ARTICULAR 
SURFACES   AND   CAVITIES,  VIEWED   FROM    BEFORE.       (A.  T.)     J 

1,  internal ;  2,  external  malleolus  ;  3,  placed  on  the  astrag- 
ahis  at  the  angle  between  its  superior  and  its  external  sur- 
faces ;  4,  inferior  interosseous  tibio-fibular  ligament ;  5,  in- 
ternal lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint ;  6,  sustentaculum 
tali  ;  7,  calcaneo-fibular  or  middle  part  of  the  external  lateral 
ligament  ;  8,  inner  part  of  the  interosseous  astragalo-calcaneal 
ligament ;  9,  tuberosity  of  the  calcaneum. 

The  anterior   and   posterior   ligaments   are 

merely  scattered  fibres  in  front  of  and  behind  the 
joint ;  those  of  the  posterior  ligament  are  weak 
and  principally  transverse. 

The  synovial   membrane   of  the    ankle-joint 
extends  upwards  by  a  small  process  which  lines 
the  lower  part  of  the  inferior  peroneo-tibial  articulation. 

Movements.— The  movements  of  the  ankle-joint  are  mainly  those  of  flexion 
and  extension  of  the  foot,  the  directions  of  those  movements  being  determined 
by  the  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces.  The  external  border  of  the  superior  car- 
tilaginous sui'face  of  the  astragalus  is  curved,  and  longer  than  the  internal 
border,  and  htence  extension  of  the  ankle-joint  is  accompanied  with  a  slight  in- 
ward movement  of  tlie  fore  part  of  the  foot.  The  horizontal  surfaces  of  both  the 
tibia  and  astragalus  are  broader  in  front  than  behind  ;  hence  in  complete  exten- 
sion of  the  ankle  the  narrow  part  of  the  astragalus  is  brought  into  the  widest 
part  of  the  space  between  the  malleoli,  and  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  motion  is 
allowed  under  the  influence  of  external  force,  whereas  in  complete  flexion,  as 
when  the  weight  of  the  body,  with  fully  bent  knees,  is  supported  on  the  toes,  the 
broad  part  of  the  sui-face  of  the  astragalus  is  pushed  back  into  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  space,  and  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  fibula  is  pressed  upon,  so  as 
to  stretch  the  ligaments  betw^een  it  and  the  tibia,  and  thus  to  prevent  lateral 
movement  of  the  joint,  and  give  it  at  the  same  time  a  certain  amount  of  spring. 
There  appears  to  be  no  other  movement  between  the  tibia  and  fibula  ;  these  bones 
being  bound  together  at  their  lower  ends  with  remai'kable  firmness. 

ARTICUIxA-TIONS     OF     THE    FOOT. 

Articulations  of  the  Calcaneuim,  Astragalus,  ant>  Navicular 
Bone  one  with  another. — The  astragalus  is  connected  with  the 
calcaneum  by  two  synovial  articulations,  viz.,  by  a  posterior  one  pecu- 
liar to  those  two  bones,  and  by  an  anterior  one  common  to  them  with 
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the  navicular  bone.     The  following  are  the  principal  parts  requiring 
description. 

Astragalo-calcaneal  ligaments. — The  interosseous  ligament  (fig. 
153,4),  broad  and  strong,  passes  downwards  from  the  groove  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  articular  surfaces  of  the  astragalus  to  the  similar 
groove  between  the  corresponding  articular  surfaces  of  the  calcaneum.  A 
membranous  posterior  ligament  connects  the  posterior  border  of  the  astra- 
galus with  the  calcaneum  ;  its  fibres  are  oblique  and  very  short._  There 
is  also  an  inconstant  external  ligament,  consisting  of  a  slight  fasciculus  of 
fibres,  which  descends  from  the  outer  smface  of  the  astragalus  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  calcaneum,  paraUel  with  the  middle  division  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint.  It  may  be  further  observed,  that 
those  portions  of  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  ankle-joint  which  pass  down 
over  the  astragalus  to  the  os  calcis  assist  in  uniting  these  two  bones. 

Fig.  150. — Ligaments  of  the  foot,  seen  from  Fig.  150. 

BELOW.      (A.  T.)     ^ 

1  and  2,  portions  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  tlie 
ankle-joint :  3,  long  plantar  ligament ;  3',  short  plantar 
ligament ;  4,  inferior  calcaneo-navicnlar  ligament ;  5, 
three  navieulo-cuneiform  ligaments  ;  6,  is  placed  upon 
the  external  cuneiform  bone,  towards  which  is  seen 
coming  from  behind  a  cabo-cuneiform  ligament ;  7,  is 
placed  upon  the  internal  cuneiform  bone  ;  from  6  and 
7,  are  seen  passing  forwards  the  plantar  cuneo-meta- 
tarsal  ligaments  ;  x  ,  part  of  the  first  dorsal  cuneo- 
metatarsal  ligament ;  8,  plantar  band  from  cuboid 
to  fifth  metatarsal  bone  ;  9,  fibres  prolonged  from  the 
long  plantar  ligament,  forming  the  sheath  of  the  pero- 
neus  longus  tendon  ;  10,  10,  between  these  figures  the 
plantar  intermetatarsal  ligaments  ;  11,  11,  transverse 
metatarsal  ligament ;  12,  intersesamoid  ligament ;  13, 
13,  between  these  figures  are  seen  the  five  pairs  of 
internal  and  external  lateral  metatarso-phalangeal  liga- 
ments ;  14,  14,  between  these  figures  are  seen  the 
five  pairs  of  internal  and  external  lateral  interjjha- 
langeal  ligaments  of  the  first  series  ;  those  of  the 
second  series  have  no  figure  placed  to  mark  them  ;  15, 
plantar  ligament  of  the  interphalangeal  articulation  of 
the  great  toe. 

Calcaneo-navicular   ligaments. —  The 

calcaneum  and  navicular  bones  are  not  in 
contact,  but  they  are  connected  by  two 
hgaments.  The  inferior  or  plantar  ligament, 
the  larger  of  the  two,  is  a  broad  band 
which  passes  forwards  and  inwards  from  the  fore  part  of  the  susten- 
taculmn  tali  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  navicular  bone.  It  is  in  contact 
inferiorly  with  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  muscle,  while  superiorly 
it  forms  the  floor  of  the  articular  cavity  which  receives  the  head  of  the 
astragalus,  and  is  lined  by  synovial  membrane.  The  external,  dorsal,  or 
interosseous  ligament  (fig.  152,  8)  forms  the  external  boundary  of  the 
cavity  just  mentioned,  and  lies  deeply  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  fossa 
(sinus  pedis),  between  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis.  Its  fibres,  very  short, 
are  directed  from  behind  forwards  and  inwards  between  the  contiguous 
extremities  of  the  bones.  They  are  attached  posteriorly  to  a  ridge  of  the 
OS  calcis  that  separates  the  articular  surfaces  for  the  astragalus  and 
cuboid,  and  anteriorly  to  the  outer  side  of  the  navicular  bone. 

K  2 
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The  astragalo-navicular  ligament,  a  membranous  band  situated 
on  the  dorsmn  of  the  foot,  extends  obliquely  forwards  from  the  head  of 
the  astragalus  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  navicular  bone,  and 
completes  the  capsule  of  the  astragalo-calcaneo-navicular  joint,  formed 
in  the  rest  of  its  extent  by  the  inferior  and  external  calcaneo-navicular 
ligaments. 

Two  synovial  onemhranes  line  the  articulations  of  the  calcaneum  and 
navicular  bone^dth  the  astragalus,  one  belonging  to  the  astragalo-calcaneal 
joint,  and  the  other  to  the  astragalo-calcaneo-navicular  articulation. 

Calcajsteo-Cuboid  Articulation.— The  calcaneum  is  united  to  the 
cuboid  bone  by  a  synovial  joint  and  ligaments. 

The  inferior  ligament  consists  of  two  distinct  layers,  of  which  one  is 
superficial,  the  other  deep-seated.     The  superficial  part,  called  the  long 

Fig.  151. 


Fig.  151. — Ligaments  of  the  foot,  from  the  inner  side.     (A.  T.)     \ 

1,  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle  ;  x  ,  in  front  of  the  sustentaculum  tali,  show- 
ing part  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  descending  upon  it ;  2,  i^osterior  astragalo-calcaneal 
ligament ;  4,  part  of  the  long  and  short  plantar  ligaments  seen  from  the  inside  ;  5,  6, 
astragalo-navicular  ligament,  divided'  into  thi'ee  portions ;  7,  8,  first,  9,  second  dorsal 
naviculo-cuneiform  ligaments ;  10,  intercuneiform,  or  transverse  dorsal  cuneiform, 
between  the  first  and  second  cuneiform  bones  ;  11,  first  dorsal  tarso-metatarsal  ligament ; 
12,  first  inferior  tarso-metatarsal ;  13,  internal  lateral  metatarso-phalangeal  ;  the  internal 
sesamoid  bone  is  seen  below  ;  14,  internal  lateral  interphalangeal  ligament  of  the  first  toe, 

'plantar  ligament  (fig.  150,  3),  is  the  longest  of  the  tarsal  ligaments.  Its 
fibres,  attached  behind  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  calcaneum  as  far  as 
the  anterior  tubercle,  pass  forwards,  and  are  attached  in  gTcater  part  to 
the  ridge  on  the  under  surface  of  the  cuboid  bone  ;  but  some  of  them  are 
continued  onwards  to  the  bases  of  the  third  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones, 
covering  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  muscle.  The  deep-seated 
part,  or  short  plantar  ligament  (fig.  150,  3'),  lies  close  to  the  bones,  being 
separated  from  the  superficial  part  by  some  areolar  tissue.  Its  breadth  is 
considerable,  its  length  scarcely  an  inch.  One  extremity  is  attached  to 
the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  calcaneum,  the  other,  somewhat  expanded,  to 
the  depressed  surface  of  the  cuboid  bone  behind  the  ridge. 
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The  dorsal  or  siqmior  ligament  is  a  flat  band,  connecting  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  calcaneum  and  the  cuboid  bone. 

The  mfernal  or  interosseous  ligament  is  placed  deeply  in  the  hollow 
between  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the 
external  calcaneo-navicular  ligament. 

A  separate  sgnovial  membrane  lines  this  joint. 

Aeticulations  of  the  Nayicijlae,  Cuboid,  aistd  Cuneiform  Bones, 
ONE  WITH  ANOTHEE. — Naviculo-cuboid  Articulation. — The  navicular 
and  cuboid  bones  are  connected  by  a  dorsal  ligament,  composed  of  short 


Fig.  152. — Ligaments  of  the  foot,  froji  the  outside  and  dorsal  aspect.     (A.T,)  \ 

1,  lower  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane  ;  2,  anterior  inferior  tibio-peroneal  liga- 
ment ;  3,  posterior  inferior  tibio-peroneal  ligament  ;  4,  middle,  5,  anterior,  and  6, 
posterior  parts  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint ;  7,  is  placed  above  the 
interosseous  astragalo-calcaneal  ligament ;  8,  external  calcaneo-navicular ;  9,  dorsal 
calcaneo-cuboid  ;  10,  part  of  the  long  plantar  or  calcaneo-cuboid  ;  11,  astragalo-navicular; 
12  and  13,  second  and  third  navicnJo-cuneiform,  and  between  them  one  of  the  inter- 
cuneifoi-m  ligaments  ;  14,  superior  naviculo-cuboid  ;  15,  placed  on  the  external  cuneiform 
bone,  i3oints  to  the  cuneo-metatarsal  ligaments  from  that  bone  to  the  second,  third,  and 
foiirth  metatarsal  bones  ;  16,  cuneo-metatarsal  ligament,  from  the. first  cuneiform  to  the 
second  metatarsal  bone  ;  between  15  and  16,  are  seen  the  cuneo-metatarsal  ligaments 
which  converge  from  the  three  caneiform  bones  on  the  second  metatarsal  ;  17,  cubo- 
metatai-sal  ligament  passing  to  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone  ;  18,  that  to  the  fifth,  19  and 
X  X ,  dorsal  intermetatarsal  ligaments ;  20,  lateral  metatarso-digital ;  21,  22,  lateral 
interphalangeal. 

thin  fibres,  extending  obliquely  between  the  two  bones  ;  a  plantar, ^  con- 
sisting of  transverse  fibres  ;  and  an  interosseous  ligament,  which  inter- 
venes between  their  contiguous  surfaces.  When  the  bones  touch,  which 
is  not  always  the  case,  they  present  two  small  articulating  surfaces, 
which  are  covered  with  cartilage  and  have  between  them  an  ofiset  of 
the  adjacent  naviculo-cuneiform  synovial  cavity. 

ITaviculo-cuneiform  Artictilation. — The  navicular  articulates  with 
the  three  cuneiform  bones  by  the  smooth  facets  on  its  anterior  surface, 
forming  one  continuous  joint.  They  are  united  by  dorsal  ligaments, 
passing  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  navicular  to  the  first,  second  and 
third  cuneiform  bones,  and  by  plantar  ligameiits,  which  are  similarly  dis' 
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posed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  bones,  but  these  are  continuous  with, 
or  offsets  from,  the  tendon  of  the  tibiahs  posticus  muscle. 

Cubo-CTineiform  Articulation. — The  cuboid  and  the  external  cunei- 
form Jjones  are  connected  by  a  dorsal  ligament,  which  is  a  thin  fascicuhis 
of  transverse  fibres  ;  o,  plantar  ligament,  whose  fibres  are  also  transverse 
and  rather  indistinct  ;  and  a  bundle  of  interosseous  fibres.     Between 


Fig.  153. — The  synovial  cavities  of  the  ankle-joint  and  the  tarsal  and 

TARSO-METATARSAL    ARTICULATIONS,    IN   SECTION.       (A.T.)       | 

Tlie  section  has  been  earned  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards  across  the  foot,  and 
vertically  tbrougli  tlie  upper  part  of  the  astragalus  and  the  tibia.  1,  cut  surface  of  the 
tibia  above  the  ankle-joint ;  2,  placed  on  the  astragalus  above  the  posterior  astragalo- 
calcaneal  synovial  cavity ;  3,  on  the  head  of  the  astragalus  close  to  the  common  astragalo- 
calcaneo-navicular  synovial  cavity  ;  4,  interosseous  astragalo-calcaneal  ligament  ;  5,  on 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  calcaneum,  points  to  the  calcaneo-cuboid  synovial  cavity  ;  6, 
internal  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament ;  7,  on  the  navicular  bone,  marks  the  common  na?i- 
culo-cuneiform  and  intercuneiform  synovial  cavity  ;  8,  on  the  cuboid  bone,  points  to  the 
interosseous  naviculo-cuboid  ligament;  9,  internal,  10,  middle,  11,  external  cuneiform 
bones  ;  12,  cuboid ;  between  these  several  bones  the  interosseous  ligaments  are  shown  ; 
from  13  to  17,  are  the  metatarsal  bones,  with  the  interosseous  ligaments  between  them  ; 
between  9  and  14,  the  interosseous  ligament  from  the  internal  cuneiform  to  the  second 
metatarsal  bone  :  there  are  also  shown  in  this  figure,  the  synovial  cavity  of  the  first  tarso- 
metatai-sal  articulation,  that  between  the  middle  and  external  cuneiform  bones  and  the 
second  and  third  metatarsal,  and  that  between  the  cuboid  and  the  fourth  and  fifth 
metatarsal  bones. 

the  two  bones  a  distinct  articulation  is  formed  by  cartilaginous  surfaces  ; 
it  is  provided  sometimes  with  a  separate  synovial  membrane,  at  others 
with  an  offset  fL'om  that  which  belongs  to  the  naviculo-cuneiform  articu- 
lation. 

The  three  cuneiform  "bones  are  connected  by  transverse  dorsal  liga- 
ments and  strong  interosseous  fibres  ;  the  latter  being  their  most  efficient 
uniting  structures.  The  synovial  canity  of  the  naviculo-cuneiform 
articulation  sends  forwards  two  processes  between  these  bones. 

Articulations  of  the  Taesus  with  the  Metataesus. — The  four 
anterior  bones  of  the  tarsus,  viz.,  the  tliree  cuneiform  and  the  cuboid, 
articulate  with  the  metatarsal  bones  ;  and  as  the  first  and  third  cunei- 
form bones  project  beyond  the  middle  one,  and  the  third  cuneiform 
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beyond  the  cuboid  bone,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tarsus  is  very 
irregular.  The  first  metatarsal  bone  articulates  with  the  internal 
cimeiform  ;  the  second  is  wedged  in  between  the  fii'st  and  third  cunei- 
form, and  rests  against  the  second  ;  the  third  metatarsal  bone  articu- 
lates with  the  extremity  of  the  external  cuneiform  ;  and  the  last  two 
with  the  cuboid  bone,  the  fourth  having  also  usually  an  articulation  with 
the  external  cuneiform.  The  articulations  are  synovial  joints,  and  the 
bones  are  held  in  contact  by  dorsal,  plantar,  and  interosseous  ligaments. 

The  dorsal  tarso-meiatarsal  ligaments  (fig.  152)  are  flat  thin  bands  of 
parallel  fibres,  which  pass  from  behind  forwards,  connecting  the  conti- 
guous extremities  of  the  bones  before-mentioned.  Thus  the  first  meta- 
tarsal bone  receives  a  broad  thin  band  from  the  corresponding  cuneiform 
bone  ;  the  second  receives  three,  which  converge  to  its  upper  surface, 
one  passing  from  each  cuneiform  bone  ;  the  third  has  one  fi'om  the 
external  cuneiform  bone  ;  and,  finally,  the  last  two  are  bound  by  a 
fasciculus  to  each  from  the  cuboid  bone,  and  by  fibres  from  the  external 
cuneiform  to  the  fom-th  metatarsal  bone.  The  plantar  ligaments  ai'e 
less  regular  ;  the  bands  of  the  first  and  second  toes  are  more  strongly 
marked  than  the  corresponding  ligaments  on  the  dorsal  surface  ;  and 
those  of  the  fom'th  and  fifth  toes,  which  are  merely  a  few  scattered 
fibres  passing  to  the  cuboid,  receive  support  fi'om  the  sheath  of  the 
peroneus  longus  tendon.  Ligamentous  bands  stretch  in  an  oblique  or 
transverse  direction  fi-om  the  internal  cuneiform  to  the  second  and 
thu'd  metatarsal  bones,  and  from  the  external  cuneiform  to  the  fifth 
metatarsal. 

The  interosseous  ligaments  run  forwards  between  the  bones,  and 
from  their  strength  and  deep  position  oppose  great  resistance  to  the 
knife  in  separating  the  metatarsus  from  the  tarsus,  a.  The  internal 
and  largest  of  these  extends  from  the  outer  side  of  the  first  cuneiform 
bone  to  the  neighbouring  side  of  the  second  metatarsal,  close  to  the 
articular  surface,  i.  The  middle,  which  is  the  smallest,  and  is  less 
constant  than  the  others,  passes  from  the  external  cuneiform  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone.  c.  The  external  connects  the 
outer  side  of  the  external  cuneiform  to  the  same  side  of  the  third  meta- 
tarsal bone,  and  separates  the  articular  cavity  of  the  fom-th  and  fifth 
metatarsal  bones  from  the  rest. 

Synovial  cavities. — There  are  three  synovial  cavities  in  this  irregular 
series  of  articulations,  a.  One  is  between  the  internal  cuneiform  and 
the  first  metatarsal  bone  ;  the  joint  formed  between  these  two  bones  is 
altogether  separate  and  out  of  the  range  of  the  rest,  h,  A  second 
synovial  cavity  is  between  the  cuboid  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  meta- 
tarsal bones  ;  this  is  isolated  on  the  inner  side  by  the  external  inter^ 
osseous  ligament,  c.  The  third  or  middle  one  is  placed  between  the 
middle  and  external  cuneiform  and  the  second  and  third  metatarsal 
bones,  and  is  prolonged  between  the  two  last-named  bones,  as  well  as 
between  the  third  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones.  This  cavity  generally 
communicates  between  the  internal  and  middle  cuneiform  bones  with 
that  of  the  naviculo-cuneiform  articulation. 

Intermetatarsal  Articulations. — The  metatarsal  bones  are 
Dound  together  at  their  tarsal  and  digital  ends  ;  very  firmly  in  the 
former,  and  loosely  in  the  latter  situation. 

The  tarsal  ends  of  the  four  outer  bones  articulate  with  each  other, 
having  lateral  cartilaginous  surfaces,  between  which  processes  are  sent 
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forwards  from  the  two  outer  synovial  cavities  of  the  tarso-metatarsal 
articulations,  and  they  are  connected  by  dorsal,  plantar,  and  inter- 
osseous ligaments.  The  dorsal  and  plantar  ligaments  are  short  trans- 
verse bands  stretching  across  the  four  metatarsal  bones  from  one  to 
another.     The  interosseous  ligaments,  lying  deeply  between  the  bones, 

Fig.  154. 


Fig.  154. — Sagittal  section  op  the  ankle-joint  and  articulations  of  the   eight 
FOOT,  a   little   to   the  inside   of   the  middle   of   the  great   toe.     (A.  T.)     J 

1,  synovial  cavity  of  tLe  ankle-joint ;  2,  jjosterior  astragalo-calcaneal  articulation  ; 
3,  3',  astragalo-calcaneo-naviciilar  articulation  :  the  interosseous  ligament  is  seen  se]3a- 
rating  2  from  3'  ;  4,  inferior  calcaneo- navicular  ligament ;  5,  part  of  the  long  plantar 
ligament  ;  6,  naviculo-cuneiform  articulation  ;  7,  first  cuneo-metatarsal  ai'ticulation  ; 
8,  first  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  ;  9,  section  of  the  inner  sesamoid  bone  ;  10, 
interi^halangeal  articulation  ;  11,  placed  on  the  calcaneum,  indicates  the  bursa  between 
the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  that  bone  and  the  tendo  Achillis. 


connect  the  rough  parts  of  their  lateral  surfaces  ;  they  are  of  consider- 
able strength  and  firmness.  The  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones  do 
not  usually  articulate  laterally  with  each  other. 

Transverse  metatarsal  ligament.^ The  digital  extremities  or  heads 
of  the  metatarsal  bones  are  loosely  connected  by  a  transverse  band,  which 
is  identical  in  its  arrangement  with  the  corresponding  structm^e  in 
the  hand,  with  this  exception,  that  it  is  attached  to  the  great  toe, 
whereas  in  the  hand  the  transverse  metacarpal  ligament  does  not  reach 
the  thumb. 

Metatarso-phalangeal  and  Interphalangeal  Articulations. — 
The  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  are  connected  with  the  smaU  concave 
articular  surfaces  of  the  first  phalanges  by  two  lateral  ligameiits,  an 
inferior  ligament,  which  is  developed  into  a  thick  ^^'ro^/s  or  sesamoid  plate, 
and  a  synovial  membrane, — all  being  closely  similar  to  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  hand.  In  the  first  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  the 
sesamoid  plate  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  are  fully  ossified,  forming 
the  sesamoid  bones.  These  are  held  together  by  strong  transverse 
ligamentous  fibres,  and  being  provided  with  cartilaginous  smfaces.  move 
upon  the  corresponding  grooved  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the  head  of  the 
first  metatarsal  bone. 

The  articulations  of  the  phalanges  with  one  another  are  also  con- 
structed on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  the  superior  extremity.    In  each 
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the  bones  are  held  in  contact  by  two  lateral  ligaments  and  an  inferior 
ligament  ox  fibrous  plate ;  and  each  of  the  cavities  is  lined  by  a  synovial 
membrane. 

Movements. — In  the  mechanism  of  the  foot  three  arches  are  distinguishable, 
two  of  them  longitudinal  and  one  transverse  ;  all  of  them  capable  of  being 
flattened  somewhat  by  pressure  from  above,  thus  securing  elasticity.  The  inner 
arch  is  formed  by  the  os  calcis,  astragalus,  navicular,  and  three  cuneiform  bones 
together  with  the  three  inner  toes,  the  astragalus  being  the  key-stone,  and  is 
supported  especially  by  the  inferior  calcaneo-navicular  ligament.  The  outer  arch 
is  formed  by  the  os  calcis,  cuboid  bone,  and  two  outer  toes,  and  is  supported  by  the 
strong  inferior  calcaneo-cuboid  ligaments.  Thus  the  calcaneo-navicular  and 
calcaneo-cuboid  ligaments  are  stretched  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  bearing 
down  upon  the  arch,  and  prevent  the  too  great  flattening  of  the  instep ;  an  action 
in  which  they  are  assisted,  however,  by  the  plantar  aponeurosis.  .  The  transverse 
arching  of  the  foot  is  most  marked  in  the  line  of  the  tarso-metatarsal  articulations, 
and  is  maintained  by  the  wedge-shape  of  the  bones  and  by  the  plantar  ligaments. 
The  weight  of  the  body,  falling  upon  the  balls  of  the  toes  when  the  heel  is  raised, 
tends  to  spread  out  the  metatarsal  bones  at  their  distal  extremities,  and  to  flatten 
the  transverse  arch,  which  recovers  its  position  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
Between  the  astragalus  and  the  calcaneum  only  one  kind  of  motion  is  possible,  the 
centre  of  which  is  in  the  interosseous  astragalo-calcaneal  ligament,  and  is  of  such 
a  nature,  that  when  the  posterior  articular  surface  of  the  os  calcis  glides  forwards 
and  downwards  beneath  the  astragalus,  the  sustentaculum  tali  moves  backwards 
and  upwards,  and  the  cuboid  extremity  of  the  bone  is  carried  slightly  inwards. 
The  navicular  and  cuboid  bones  can  be  moved  downwards  and  inwards,  or  up- 
wards and  outwards,  over  the  fore  part  of  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum  re- 
spectively. It  is  in  these  articulations  mainly  that  the  movements  known  as 
■hvcersion  and  eversion  have  their  seat.  In  inversion  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  is 
depressed  and  carried  inwards,  the  longitudinal  arches  are  increased,  and  the 
outer  margin  of  the  foot  descends  more  than  the  inner,  so  that  the  sole  is  turned 
to  some  extent  inwards.  In  eversion  these  actions  are  reversed,  and  the  foot 
resumes  its  normal  position.  The  movement  is  assisted  by  a  small  amount  of 
gliding  between  the  anterior  tarsal  bones,  and  between  these  and  the  metatarsal 
bones.  Inversion  of  the  foot  is  always  associated  with  extension,  and  eversion 
with  flexion  of  the  ankle-joint.  The  first,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  the  fourth  and 
fifth  metatarsal  bones  are  capable  of  a  limited  amount  of  movement  by  which 
they  are  carried  downwards  and  towards  the  middle  line  of  the  foot,  so  that  the 
transverse  arch  is  increased  and  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  rendered  somewhat 
narrower.  The  movements  of  the  metatarso -phalangeal  and  interphalangeal 
articulations  are  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  joints  of  the  fingers,  but  are 
more  restricted  in  their  extent. 
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THE    MUSCLES    IN    GENERAL. 

Under  this  section  will  be  brought  the  description  of  the  Voluntary 
Muscles,  and  along  with  it  that  of  the  Fasciae  and  Aponeuroses  by  which 
they  are  invested. 

The  voluntary  muscles  are  for  the  most  part  placed  in  close  relation 
with  the  endoskeleton,  being  attached  to  the  bones  or  other  hard  parts, 
and  moving  these  in  different  directions  by  their  contractions.  There 
are,  how^ever,  some  muscles  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to 
the  cutaneous  system,  or  exoskeleton,  and  there  are  a  few  others  which 
are  connected  with  the  viscera  at  the  places  where  these  reach  the  surface 
of  the  body.  The  muscles  are  all  symmetrical,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  sphincters  and  one  or  two  others,  are  in  pairs. 

The  number  of  voluntary  muscles  to  which  distinct  names  have  been 
given  in  the  systems  of  Albinus  and  Soemmering,  which  are  mainly  fol- 
lowed in  this  work,  amounts  to  about  240,  there  being  some  variation 
above  or  below  that  number  according  as  certain  muscular  parts  are  re- 
garded as  separate  and  independent  muscles  or  only  as  portions  of  others. 
They  naturally  fall  under  the  following  four  great  divisions,  and  in  the 
numerical  proportions  stated  under  each,  viz.  : — 

A.  In  the  axial  part  of  the  body. 

1.  The  muscles  of  the  head  and  neck  =  75. 

2.  The  muscles  of  the  vertebral  column  and  trunk  =  51. 

B.  In  the  hmbs. 

3.  The  muscles  of  the  upper  limb  =  58. 

4.  The  muscles  of  the  lower  limb  =  54. 

In  the  detailed  description  of  the  muscles,  however,  while  the  fore- 
going general  divisions  will  be  followed,  it  may  be  exi^edient  occasionally 
to  deviate  from  the  strictly  systematic  arrangement,  in  so  far  as  may 
conduce  to  facility  in  study  and  convenience  in  dissection. 

Each  muscle  constitutes  a  separate  organ,  composed  chiefly  of  a  mass 
of  the  contractile  fibrous  tissue  which  is  called  muscular,  and  of  other 
tissues  and  parts  which  may  be  regarded  as  accessory.  Thus  the  mus- 
cular fibres  are  connected  together  in  bundles  or  fasciculi  (see  General 
Anatomy),  and  these  fasciculi  are  again  embedded  in  and  united  to- 
gether by  a  quantity  of  connective  tissue,  forming  the  perimyshmi,  and 
the  whole  muscle  is  usually  enclosed  in  an  external  sheath  of  the  same 
material.  Many  of  the  muscles  are  connected  at  their  more  or  less 
tapering  extremities  with  tendons  by  which  they  ai'e  attached  to  the 
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bones  or  hard  parts ;  and  tendinous  bands  frequently  run  to  a  consider- 
able length  either  on  the  surface  of  a  muscle  or  between  its  fibres.  There 
is  indeed  great  variety  in  the  relation  of  the  muscular  and  tendinous 
portions,  but  few  muscles  are  entirely  destitute  of  some  tendinous  element 
in  their  composition. 

Farther,  blood-vessels  are  largely  distributed  in  the  substance  of  a 
muscle,  carrying  the  materials  necessary  for  its  nourishment  and 
chemico-vital  changes,  and  there  are  also  lymphatic  vessels,  at  least  in 
the  perimysium  and  the  tendons.  Nerves  ramify  through  every  muscle, 
and  by  means  of  these  the  muscular  contractions  are  called  forth  and  a 
low  degree  of  sensibihty  is  conferred  upon  the  muscular  substance. 

The  muscles  vary  much  in  then-  individual  forms.  Some  are  broad 
and  thin,  others  are  more  or  less  elongated  straps,  and  others  are  cyHn- 
drical  or  fusiform  masses  of  various  thickness ;  hence  some  of  the  various 
names  applied  to  them,  such  as  long  and  short,  square,  round,  rhomboid, 
&c.  Not  unfrequently  two  or  more  muscular  parts  run  into  one,  as  in 
the  bicipital,  tricipital,  or  quadricipital  forms.  In  other  instances 
muscles,  beginning  as  single  masses,  become  divided  at  their  remote 
ends  into  two  or  more  muscular  or  tendinous  slips.  A  division  of  a 
muscle  in  its  length  into  two  parts  by  an  intermediate  tendon  gives  the 
form  called  digastric  or  biventral,  and  there  are  some  muscles  in  which 
a  greater  number  of  parts  ai'c  thus  separated  by  what  have  been  called 
tendinous  inscriptions. 

In  the  description  of  the  muscles  it  is  customary  to  state  the  attach- 
ments of  their  opposite  ends  under  the  names  of  origin  and  insertmi ; 
the  first  term  being  usuaUy  appHed  to  the  more  fixed,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  limbs  the  proximal  extremity,  and  the  second  to  the  more  moveable 
or  remote  attachment ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  lay  down  a  rule  for  the  correct  use  of  these  terms,  and  that  in  the 
gTeat  majority  of  instances  it  is  of  importance  to  consider  the  action  of 
a  muscle  as  it  may  affect  the  motions  of  the  parts  attached  not  to  one 
only  but  to  both  of  its  extremities. 

The  study  of  the  actions  of  the  muscles  either  singly  or  in  groups, 
though  strictly  a  physiological  subject,  cannot  be  separated  from  their 
anatomical  description.  With  respect  to  this  the  following  general 
principles  ought  to  be  kept  in  view.  1st.  That  the  force  exerted  by  any 
muscle  dming  its  contraction  is  in  proportion  to  the  nwniber  of  muscu- 
lar elements  or  fibres  composing  the  muscle.  2nd.  That  the  extent  of 
motion,  in  so  far  as  it  merely  depends  on  the  shortening  of  the  fibres  of 
the  muscle,  is  in  proportion  to  the  hngth  of  the  fibres.  And  3rd.  That 
the  direction  of  the  force  produced  by  a  contracting  muscle  is  in  the  line 
of  the  axis  of  the  whole  muscle  if  it  run  straight  between  its  opposite 
points  of  attachment,  but  in  the  fine  of  the  portion  attached  to  the  moving 
part  if  the  muscle  or  its  tendon  be  bent  in  its  course.  In  most  instances 
of  such  deflection  from  the  straight  course  the  muscles  or  their  tendons 
run  in  loops  or  in  grooves  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  pulley.  The 
loops  are  either  fibrous  or  fibro-cartilaginous.  In  the  pulley-like  dis- 
position of  tendons  running  over  bones,  there  are  frequently  fibrous  or 
cartilaginous  or  bony  nodules  developed  at  the  place  of  angular  bending 
of  the  tendons.  The  name  sesamoid,  originally  given  to  the  small  bones 
developed  in  some  of  the  digital  tendons,  has  been  applied  generally 
to  all  similar  intratendinous  structures. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  direction  in  which  the  muscular 
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fibres  or  fasciculi  run  in  a  muscle  is  very  frequently  not  that  of  the  axis 
of  the  muscle,  nor  do  the  muscular  fasciculi  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances extend  from  end  to  end  in  a  muscle.  On  the  contrary,  the  mus- 
cular fibres  and  fasciculi  are  much  oftener  comparatively  short,  and  are 
attached  within  the  length  of  the  muscle  to  prolongations  of  the  main 
tendons  or  to  other  tendinous  bands  which  intersect  its  substance ;  and 
thus  the  muscular  fibres  run  into  these  tendinous  parts  with  various 
degrees  of  obliquity  to  the  axis  of  the  muscle. 

The  muscular  flesh  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  whole 
body.  This  proportion  has  been  carefully  determined  by  Dr.  G.  v. 
Liebig  (Archiv  fiir  Anat.  u.  Physiol.  1874),  from  whose  tables  the  fol- 
lowing is  calculated  for  a  man  of  150  lbs.  weight :  skeleton,  27  lbs. ; 
muscles,  63  lbs. ;  viscera  (with  skin,  fat,  blood,  &c.),  60  lbs. 

General  Morphology. — It  cannot  be  doubted  that  tlie  disposition  of  the 
muscles,  as  a  whole  and  in  groups,  originally  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  plan 
of  vertebrate  organization  in  the  skeleton.  This  is  very  perceptible  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  foetal  development  and  in  the  lowest  vertebrate  animals.  In  fishes 
especially,  and  partly  in  amphibia,  the  muscles  present  a  remarkable  degree  of 
vertebrate  segmentation,  the  greater  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  being 
subdivided  into  zones,  or  myotomes,  by  partitions  or  sclerotomes,  partly  bony  and 
partly  cartilaginous  or  membranous,  which  extend  transversely  through  the  walls 
of  the  trunk,  and  which  correspond  in  number  and  position  with  the  vertebral 
and  costal  segments.  In  the  higher  animals  and  in  man,  together  with  the 
gi-eater  specialization  of  muscles  in  connection  with  the  development  of  limbs, 
great  deviations  from  the  primitive  muscular  type  in  the  trunk  have  occui-red, 
and  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  morphological  relations  of  the 
rest  of  the  muscles  in  the  axial  part  of  the  body.  It  is  indeed  only  in  the  deeper 
muscles  of  the  vertebral  column  and  of  the  ribs  that  the  vertebrate  subdivision 
and  relation  remain  in  any  degree  apparent.  In  the  more  superficial  muscles, 
and  more  especially  in  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  where  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
is  generally  outwards  from  the  tiamk,  portions  of  the  myotomes  run  together  so 
as  to  form  muscles  of  greater  or  less  length,  in  which  all  appearance  of  vertebrate 
division  is  effaced.  In  their  more  general  relations  also  to  the  trunk  of  the  body 
two  sets  of  the  muscles  may  be  distinguished  as  epaxial  and  hyjmxial  (episkeletal 
and  hyposkeletal  of  Huxley),  according  as  they  lie  above  or  below  the  embryonic 
vertebral  axis  and  the  plane  of  its  lateral  extension.  The  luj^jaxiaZ  muscles, 
comparatively  little  developed  in  man,  comprise  chiefly  the  prevei-tebral  muscles 
of  the  neck  with  the  psoas  and  pyriformis.  Of  the  eimxlal  muscles  a  dorso- 
lateral division  consists  mainly  of  the  long  and  short  erector  muscles  of  the 
spine  and  head ;  while  a  ventro-latcral  division  consists  both  of  such  ventral 
longitudinal  muscles  as  the  genio-hyoid,  sterno-hyoid,  and  recti  abdominis,  and  of 
the  lateral,  obliquely  directed,  stemo-mastoid,  scalene,  intercostal,  and  abdominal 
muscles.  The  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  also  primarily  derived  from  this  great 
ventro-lateral  muscle.  They  may  be  distinguished  as  extrinsic  when  attached 
partly  to  the  limbs  and  partly  to  the  trunk,  and  as  intrinsic  when  wholly 
attached  to  the  bones  of  the  limbs  and  their  arches. 

To  these  morphological  relations  farther  reference  will  hereafter  be  made 
under  the  several  large  divisions  of  the  muscles.  (See  Humphry,  "  Observations 
in  Myology,"  &c.,  1872,  and  in  various  papers  in  the  Journ.  of  Anat.  ;  Huxley, 
"  Anat.  of  Verteb.  Animals,"  and  Mivart,  "  Lessons  in  Elementary  Anatomy." 

Homologies  and.  Varieties.— It  follows  from  what  has  been  stated  above,  that 
homologous  correspondence  can  be  traced  between  the  individual  muscles  and 
groups  of  muscles  of  man  and  those  of  animals.  But  as  the  form  and  attach- 
ments of  the  muscles  are  subject  to  very  great  variation  in  different  animals,  as 
well  as  to  occasional  varieties  in  the  same  species,  the  determination  of  the 
special  homologies  is  attended  in  many  cases  with  great  difiiculty,  and  is  still 
very  imperfect.  Many  varieties  have  also  been  observed  in  the  human  body,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  these  varieties  are  found  to  reapj)ear  generally  in  the 
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same  form,  or  in  modifications  of  it  wMcli  indicate  relations  to  a  typical  or 
fundamental  structui-e  ;  and  that  many  of  them  are  thus  more  or  less  repetitions 
of  forms  known  to  exist  in  different  species  of  the  lower  animals.  (Consult  John 
Wood  in  Proceedings  of  Eoy.  Soc.  1864-8,  and  Turner  and  others  in  Journ.  of 
Anat.  &  Physiol.  ;  Macalister's  Catalogue  of  Muscular  Anomalies,  in  Ti-ans.  Roy. 
Irish  Acad.,  1872,  and  other  papers  ;  Hallet,  in  Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  1845  ;  Wenzel 
Gruber,  in  Mem.  of  the  Petersburg  Acad.  ;  Henle's  Handbuch,  Muskellehre,  2nd 
Ed.,  1871 ;  Erause,  Handbuch,  3rd  Ed.  vol.  iii.  1880.) 

FASCIA. 

The  term  Fascia  is  applied  to  parts  presenting  a  membranous  dispo- 
sition of  reticulated  or  felted  fibrous  tissue.  These  structures  have 
usually  been  distinguished  as  the  superficial  and  the  clee^) ;  the  former 
consisting  of  looser  and  finer  material,  and  passing  by  then'  slenderer 
kinds  into  the  looser  yarieties  of  connective  tissue ;  while  the  latter, 
denser  in  character,  frequently  exhibit  more  or  less  regular  arrangements 
of  strong  white  fibres,  giving  them  a  shining  appearance,  and  are  often 
termed  aponeuroses. 

Superficial  Fascia. — Under  this  name,  or  as  suicutaneous  fascia,  is 
descriljed  the  layer  of  loose  tissue  of  varying  density,  wliich  is  placed 
immediately  below  the  skin,  all  over  the  body.  It  is  the  web  which 
contains  the  subcutaneous  fat,  the  2Jan?iicuIus  adiposus,  and  in  some 
regions  superficial  muscles,  which  constitute  the  p)<^nniculus  carnosus. 
From  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  eyelids,  however,  as  well  as  from 
that  of  the  penis  and  scrotum,  adipose  matter  is  entirely  absent. 
Beneath  the  fatty  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  which  is  immediately 
subcutaneous,  there  is  generally  another  layer  of  the  same  structure, 
comparatively  devoid  of  adipose  tissue,  in  which  the  trunks  of  the 
subcutaneous  vessels  and  nerves  are  found.  "When  the  subcutaneous 
fat  becomes  absorbed,  the  stroma  in  which  it  was  deposited  is  still  left, 
and  its  meshes  approach  one  another,  so  that  in  lean  subjects  a  more 
fibrous  condition  of  the  superficial  fascia  is  found  than  in  others. 

Deep  Fasciae  and  Aponeuroses, — Under  the  name  of  deep  fascia  is 
comprehended  that  stronger  layer  of  fibrous  or  connective  tissue  which, 
lying  close  to  the  muscles,  invests  them,  or  dips  between  them,  and 
forms  a  nearly  continuous  covering  of  the  body  beneath  the  superficial 
fascia.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  stronger  parts  of  this  fascia  that  the  name 
of  aponeuroses  has  been  given.  Those  covering  the  muscles  have  been 
named  aponeuroses  of  inveslment  (Bichat),  to  distinguish  them  from 
proper  tendinous  expansions,  or  apioneuroses  of  insertion,  of  muscles. 
This  distmction,  however,  is  far  from  being  universally  applicable  :  apo- 
neuroses of  insertion  are  often  continued  into  aponeuroses  of  investment, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  or  into  softer  fascia,  as  at  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  occipito-frontal  aponeurosis.  The  principal  apo- 
neuroses of  investment  are  those  which  incase  the  muscles  of  the  limbs, 
binding  them  down  in  a  common  sheath,  and  connected  in  various 
places  either  directly  or  by  septa  with  the  bones.  Parts  of  the  deep 
fascige  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  joints  as  at  the  wrist  and  ankle, 
become  strengthened  into  tight  transverse  bands  which  serve  to  hold 
the  tendons  close  to  the  bones,  and  hence  receive  the  name  of  retinacula 
or  annular  ligaments. 

Synovial  Sacs  and  Sheaths :  Bursas  Mucosse. — In  various  situ- 
ations where   the   tendons    of  muscles  pass  over  the  promiaences  of 
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bones,  or  run  in  fibrous  sheaths,  synovial  cavities  exist,  either  of  a 
vesicular  or  tubular  form,  thus  forming  the  synovial  lursm  or  sheaths. 
In  many  such  instances  a  true  synovial  membrane  appears  to  cover  the 
adjacent  surfaces,  and  diminishes  their  friction  in  moving  on  each 
other.  In  other  |3laces  less  defined  spaces  exist  in  the  connective  tissue 
between  parts  of  the  tendons  or  fasciae,  and  occasionally  between  parts  of 
the  skin  and  the  harder  or  more  prominent  structures  on  which  they  lie. 
In  some  of  these  subcutaneous  bursee  a  distinct  synovial  membrane 
cannot  be  found  ;  and  there  are  probably  gradations  of  transition 
between  these  bursal  spaces  and  those  which  are  lined  by  synovial  mem- 
brane. Some  of  the  synovial  sacs  and  sheaths  of  tendons  in  the  vicinity 
of  joints  communicate  freely  with  the  articular  cavities.  (See  Gen. 
Anat.,  vol.  ii.) 

I.— MUSCLES     AND     FASCIJE     OP    THE     UPPEH    LIMB. 

A  certain  number  of  muscles  situated  superficially  on  the  trunk  pass 
to  the  bones  of  the  shoulder  and  humerus,  so  as  to  attach  the  upper 
limb  to  the  body.  These  muscles,  from  their  position,  form  a  division 
of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  but  considered  with  reference  to  their  desti- 
nation and  action  they  may  be  held  as  belonging  to  the  upper  Mmb, 
and  will  therefore  be  so  described  in  the  present  section.  The  muscles 
referred  to  are,  posteriorly,  the  trapezius,  latissimus  dorsi,  the  rhomboidei, 
and  levator  angiili  scapulae  ;  and,  anteriorly,  the  two  pectoral  muscles, 
the  subclavius,  and  the  serratus  magnus.  Along  with  these  might  also 
be  included  the  clavicular  part  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  and 
the  omo-hyoid ;  ]3ut  as  these  last  have  important  relations  with  parts 
situated  in  the  neck,  they  are  more  conveniently  described  among  the 
muscles  of  that  region. 

BETWEEN    THE     TRUNK    AND     THE    tJPPER    LIMB    POSTERIORLY. 

Fasci^s:. — The  superficial  fascia  covering  the  muscles  which  pass 
from  the  trunk  to  the  shoulder  and  upper  Hmb  posteriorly  forms  a  layer 
of  considerable  strength  with  embedded  fat  lying  beneath  the  skin :  it  is 
continuous  with  that  of  the  neck  above,  that  of  the  axilla  and  breast  in 
front,  and  that  of  the  abdomen  and  hips  below. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  back  forms  a  dense  fibrous  layer  closely 
investing  the  superficial  muscles,  to  which  it  furnishes  sheaths  :  at  the 
outer  margins  of  the  trapezius  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles  it  is 
continuous  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  neck,  axilla,  breast,  and  abdomen, 
and  turns  round  beneath  the  edges  of  the  mascles  so  as  to  complete 
their  sheaths  and  separate  them  from  the  subjacent  layer  of  muscles. 
It  is  attached  to  the  skeleton  along  the  line  of  the  spines  of  the 
vertebrae,  to  the  occipital  bone,  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  the  crest  of 
the  ilium. 

In  the  loins  there  is  a  strong,  flat,  shining  tendinous  structure  called 
the  lumbar  aponeurosis,  to  which  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  other  muscles 
are  attached  posteriorly  ;  but  this  will  be  most  conveniently  described 
along  with  the  muscles  of  the  back. 

MusciiES. — The  trapezius  muscle  (cucullaris)  arises  by  a  thin  apo- 
neurosis from  the  protuberance  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  the  inner  third 
of  its  saperioi  curved  line,  from  the  ligamentum  nuch«,  and  from  the 
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spines  of  the  last  cervical  and  all  the  dorsal  vertebrffi,  as  well  as  from  the 
supraspinous  ligament.  From  this  extended  hne  of  origin  the  fibres 
converge  to  their  insertion  :  the  superior  fibres,  descending  and  turning 
forwards  in  the  neck,  are  inserted  into  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle 
at  its  posterior  border ;  the  succeeding  fibres  pass  transversely  to  the 
inner  border  of  the  acromion  process  and  upper  border  of  the  spine  of 
the  scapula,  while  the  inferior  fibres,  ascending  obhqnely,  terminate  in  a 
flat  tendon  which  glides  over  the  triangular  area  at  the  base  of  the  spine 
of  the  scapula,  and  is  inserted  into  the  rough  mark  near  the  root 
of  the  spine.  The  gTeater  part  of  the  line  of  origin  presents  only 
a  small  admixture  of  tendinous  fibres,  but  opposite  the  seventh  cervical 
spine,  and  for  the  distance  of  several  vertebrse  above  and  below  that 
point,  a  fla^t  tendon  extends  outwards,  widest  at  the  middle  of  the  space 
and  narroTving  towards  the  upper  and  lower  ends,  so  that  the  apo- 
neuroses of  the  two  muscles  taken  together  have  an  elliptical  form. 
The  fibres  of  origin  from  the  occipital  bone  have  little  or  no  tendinous 
lustre.  The  muscles  of  the  two  sides  have  together  the  form  of  a  four- 
sided  figure,  or  shawl  or  cowl,  pointing  downwards  :  hence  the  name  of 
cucullaris  which  has  been  given  to  it. 

Belations. — The  trapezius  is  superficial  in  its  whole  extent :  it  covers  the 
splenius,  th.e  greater  part  of  tlie  complesus  appearing  above  the  splenius,  the 
levator  anguli  scapulas,  the  rhomboidei,  the  supraspinatus,  and  small  portions  of 
the  infraspinatus  and  latissimus  dorsi.  The  spinal  accessory  nerve  and  the 
superficial  cervical  artery  pass  into  it  on  its  deep  sui-face. 

Varieties. — The  trapezius  is  subject  to  considerable  variations  m.  its  attach- 
ments :  it  is  not  unfrequently  shorter  than  above  described,  and  the  number  of 
dorsal  vertebr;e  with  which  it  is  connected  is  sometimes  diminished  to  six  or 
even  fewer.  Its  occipital  attachment  may  be  wanting  ;  and  occasionally  a 
separation  exists  between  its  cervical  and  dorsal  portions.  The  insertion  into  the 
clavicle  is  sometimes  continued  forwards  to  meet  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

The  latissinms  dorsi  muscle  arises  by  tendinous  fibres  fi'om  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  lower  six  or  seven  dorsal  vertebrse,  and  from  the 
posterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  aponeurosis,  through  the  medium  of  which 
it  is  attached  to  the  lumbar  and  sacral  spines  and  back  part  of  the 
iliac  crest  ;  it  also  arises  by  short  tendinous  fibres  for  an  inch  or  more 
from  the  iliac  crest  in  ft"ont  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  lumbar  apo- 
neurosis, and  from  the  last  three  or  four  ribs  by  narrow  fleshy  slips 
which  interdigitate  with  the  attachments  of  the  external  oblique  muscle 
of  the  abdomen.  The  fibres  at  the  upper  part  are  the  shortest,  and 
pass  almost  horizontally  outwards  over  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula, 
from  wliich  they  generally  receive  a  small  slip  of  fleshy  fibres  ;  those 
lower  down  become  longer  and  pass  more  obliquely  upwards  ;  finally^ 
those  which  are  attached  to  the  libs  ascend  almost  vertically.  By  this 
convergence  the  filires  of  the  muscle  come  to  form  a  narrow  band  of 
some  thickness,  which,  accompanying  the  teres  major  towards  the 
axilla,  winds  round  the  lower  and  outer  border  of  that  muscle  so  as 
finally  to  be  placed  in  front  of  it.  It  terminates  in  a  flat  tendon  of  less 
than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  which  is  adherent  at  its  lower  border 
to  that  of  the  teres  major,  but  is  again  detached  from  it  previous  to  its  in- 
sertion, a  synovial  bui'sa  intervening  between  them.  The  tendon  is  attached 
to  the  floor  of  the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus,  a  little  higher  than 
the  insertion  of  the  teres  major.     From  this  twisting  of  the  muscle  upon 
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Fig.  155. 
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Fig.  155. — Superficial  muscles  of  the  trunk,   shoulder  and  hip,  viewed  from 

BEHIND.       (A.  T.)      ^ 

a,  external  occipital  protuberance  ;  6,  acromion  ;  c,  crest  of  the  ilium  ;  1,  trapezius  ; 
1',  oval  tendon  of  the  two  muscles  in  the  upper  dorsal  and  lower  cervical  region ;  1", 
triangular  tendon  of  insertion  ;  2,  latissimus  dorsi ;  2',  2/  its  costal  origins  and  its  origin 
from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  ;  1,2',  c,  tendon  of  latissimus  dorsi  blended  with  the  pos- 
terior layer  of  the  lumbar  aponeurosis  ;  3,  sterno-mastoid  ;  4,  deltoid  ;  5,  infraspinatus  ; 
6,  teres  minor  ;  7,  teres  major ;  8,  rhomboideus  major ;  below  this  on  the  left  side  is  seen 
a  triangular  space  bounded  by  the  rhomboid,  trapezius,  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles,  in 
which  parts  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  are  exposed  ;  9,  back  part  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen  ;  between  9  and  2',  a  small  part  of  the  internal  oblique  ; 
10,  part  of  the  gluteus  medius  covered  by  the  fascia  lata;  11,  gluteus  maximus ;  12, 
gracilis  ;  13,  small  pai't  of  the  adductor  magnus ;  14,  semitendinosus ;  15,  biceps :  16, 
fascia  lata  covering  the  vastus  externus. 

itself,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tendon  is  continuous  with  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  rest  of  the  muscle. 

Relations. — The  latissimus  dorsi  is  subcutaneous,  except  at  its  origin  from  the 
dorsal  vertebrse,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  trapezius,  and  at  its  insertion,  where 
it  is  crossed  by  the  asillaiy  vessels  and  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus.  It  rests 
on  part  of  the  rhomboideus  major  and  infraspinatus,  on  the  teres  major,  serratus 
posticus  inferior,  vertebral  aponeurosis,  external  intercostal  muscles,  and  the 
posterior  borders  of  the  external  and  internal  oblique  muscles. 

Between  the  adjacent  borders  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  trapezius,  and  rhom- 
boideus major,  there  is  left,  when  the  scapula  is  drawn  forwards,  a  triangular  area 
in  whichi  a  portion  of  one  or  two  ribs  and  of  an  intercostal  space  becomes 
superficial ;  this  is  taken  advantage  of  for  the  purpose  of  auscultation. 

Varieties. — The  number  of  dorsal  vertebrte  to  which  the  latissimus  dorsi  is 
attached  varies  from  four  to  seven  or  eight,  and  the  number  of  the  costal 
attachments  is  also  inconstant,  being  frequently  diminished  and  more  rarely  in- 
creased. Muscular  bands  {axillary  arches)  are  sometimes  seen  to  pass  from  this 
muscle  near  its  insertion  across  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
axilla,  where  they  terminate  variously,  in  the  tendon  of  the  greater  pectoral,  in 
the  coraco-brachialis  muscle,  the  biceps,  or  in  the  fascia.  From  the  lower  border 
of  the  tendon  a  muscular  slip  is  occasionally  given  downwards  to  the  long  head  of 
the  triceps,  to  the  fascia,  or  to  the  internal  intei-muscular  septum  of  the  arm,  cor- 
responding to  the  dorso-cjpitrochlearis  muscle  of  apes  and  many  other  mammals. 

The  rhomboideus  minor,  a  comparatively  narrow  muscle,  arises 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  lirst  dorsal  vertebra 
and  from  the  ligamentum  nucha.  It  inclines  downwards  and  outwards, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  scapula  opposite  the  triangular  sur- 
face at  the  commencement  of  the  spine. 

The  rhomboideus  major,  much  broader  than  the  preceding  muscle,. 
Hes  immediately  below  and  in  contact  with  it.  It  arises  from  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  four  or  five  upper  dorsal  vertebrge  and  the  supraspinous 
ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  that  part  of  the  base  of  the  scapula  which 
isincluded  between  the  spine  and  inferior  angle.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  attachment  at  the  insertion  is  only  by  firm  connective  tissue,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fibres,  instead  of  being  fixed  directly  to  the  bone, 
end  in  a  tendon  which  is  connected  to  the  scapula  near  the  lower  angle  ; 
in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  muscle  may  in  part  be  separated 
from  the  bone  without  division  of  its  muscular  or  tendinous  fibres,  and 
must  therefore  act  most  immediately  on  the  lower  angle. 

Eelatio7is. — The  greater  part  of  the  rhomboidei  muscles  is  covered  by  the 
trapezius,  a  small  angular  portion  only  of  the  rhomboideus  major  being  sub- 
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Fig.  156. — Superficial  view  of 

THE      MUSCLES     OP     THE     TRUNK, 

SHOULDER  AND  HIP.  (After  Bour- 
gery.)     (A.  T.)     i 

o,  external  occipital  protuber- 
ance ;  C,  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas  ;  D,  first  dorsal  vertebra  ;  L, 
first  lumbar  vertebra ;  S,  first  piece 
of  the  sacrum ;  Co,  first  piece  of 
the  coccyx  ;  a,  acromion  ;  b,  base 
of  the  scapula ;  i,  crest  of  the 
ilium  ;  1,  sterno-mastoid  muscle  ; 
2,  splenius,  levator  anguli  scapula, 
and  other  deep  muscles  ;  3,  3, 
iipper  and  lower  ends  of  the  line 
of  origin  of  the  trapezius  muscle  ; 
3',  triangular  tendon  attached  to 
the  inner  end  of  the  spine  of  the 
scapula  ;  + ,  half  of  the  oval  ten- 
don belonging  to  the  two  trapezius 
muscles  in  the  lower  cervical  and 
upper  dorsal  region ;  4,  4,  latissi- 
mus  dorsi ;  4',  4",  line  along  which 
the  latissimus  dorsi  takes  origin 
from  the  lumbar  fascia  ;  5,  infra- 
spinatus ;  6,  teres  minor  ;  7,  teres 
major ;  8,  deltoid  ;  9,  external 
oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen  ; 
10,  gluteus  medius,  covered  by 
the  fascia  lata;  11,  11,  line  of 
origin  of  the  gluteus  maximus 
from  the  posterior  part  of  ilium  to 
the  coccyx  ;  11',  its  insertion  into 
the  fascia  lata  over  the  great 
trochanter ;  1 1",  a  part  of  its  in- 
sertion into  the  femur ;  12,  biceps  ; 
13,  semitendinosus  ;  14,  adductor 
magnus  ;  15,  gracilis. 

cutaneous  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  trapezius  and  latis- 
simus dorsi  ;  the  extent  of  this 
portion  varies  with  the  position 
of  the  scapula,  being  increased 
when  the  arm  is  raised  from  the 
side.  The  rhomboidei  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  serratus  pos- 
ticus superior,  and  the  posterior 
scapular  artery  descends  on  their 
deep  surface. 

Varieties.  —  Both  rhomboid 
muscles  are  liable  to  variations 
in  the  extent  of  their  vertebral 
and  scapular  attachments.  An 
additional  muscle  has  been  ob- 
served running  close  and  parallel 
to  the  upper  border  of  the 
minor,  from  the  scapula  to  the 
occipital  bone,  and  has  been 
called  rhomhoideus  occipitalu 
after  a  similar  muscle  occurring 
In  some  animals. 


LEVATOE  AXGULI  SCAPULA. 
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The  levator  anguli  scapulse  arises  by  slightly  tendinous  slips  from 
the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  or  five 


Fig.  157. 


Kg.  157. — Deeper  tiew  of  the 

JirSCLES         OF         THE  TRUXK, 

SHOULDER  AND  HIP.  (After  Boux- 
gery.)     (A.T.)     i 

The  trapezius,  latissimus  dorsi, 
deltoid,  gluteus  maximus  and  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscles  have  been 
removed.  The  bones  are  lettered 
as  in  the  preceding  figure. 

1,  splenius  capitis ;  1',  lower 
end  of  splenitis  colli ;  2,  complexus 
near  its  insertion ;  3,  levator  anguli 
Ecapulffi  ;  4,  rhomboideus  minor  : 
above  it  + ,  a  part  of  the  serratus 
posticus  superior  ;  5,  rhomboideus 
major  ;  6,  part  of  the  longissimus 
doi-si ;  6',  part  of  the  tendons  of 
insertion  of  the  ilio-costalis  ;  7, 
part  of  the  sinnaiis  dorsi ;  8,  upper, 
and  8',  lower  part  of  the  serratus 
posticus  inferior ;  9,  internal  ob- 
lique muscle  ;  10,  supraspinatus  ; 
11,  infraspinatus;  12,  placed  upon 
the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  points 
to  the  teres  minor ;  13,  teres 
major;  14,  serratus  magnus  ;  15, 
gluteus  medius  ;  16,  pyriformis  ; 
17,  portion  of  the  obturator  in- 
temus  ;  +  and  + ,  superior  and  in- 
ferior gemelli;  17',  the  intrapelvic 
portion  of  the  obturator  internus  ; 
18, tendon  of  the  obturator  extemus 
passing  to  its  insertion  ;  19,  quad- 
latus  femoris  ;  20,  upper  part  of 
the  adductor  magnus. 

upper  cervical  vertebree,  be- 
tween the  attachments  of  the 
splenius  and  scaleni  muscles, 
and  forms  an  elongated  fleshy 
mass  which  is  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  scapula  fi'om 
the  spine  to  the  superior 
ang-le. 


Varieties.  —  The  number  of 
vertebral  attachments  of  the 
levator  angnli  scapulse  is  sub- 
ject to  frequent  variations.  A 
slip  has  been  observed  to  extend 
to  it  from  the  occipital  or  from 
the  mastoid  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  It  often  appears  as 
a  divided  muscle,  the  parts 
connected  with  the  several  ver- 
tebra remaining  separate,  even 

to  the  place  of  insertion.     It  is  occasionally  connected  by  slips  with  the  trapezius 
scalene,  or  serrated  muscles.    In  quadrupeds  it  is  united  with  the   seiTatus 
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magnus,  so  as  to  form  a  single  muscle.  Appearing  as  a  detached  bundle  of  the 
levator  anguli  scapulse  there  is  sometimes  a  muscular  slip  passing  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  one  or  two  upper  cervical  vertebrae  to  the  outer  end  of 
the  clavicle,  and  representing  the  levator  clavlcula  muscle  of  the  lower  animals. 
Nerves  of  the  preceding-  muscles. — The  trapezius  muscle  receives  its  nerves 
from  the  spinal  accessory  which  enters  it  on  the  deep  surface,  after  being 
joined  by  branches  from  the  third  and  foiu-th  cervical  nerves,  and  from  these  nerves 
directly.  The  latissimus  dorsi  is  supplied  by  the  long  subscapular  nerve  of  the 
brachial  plexus.  The  nerves  of  the  rhomboid  muscles  proceed  in  one  or  some- 
times two  branches  from  the  iifth  cervical,  and  the  levator  scapula  is  supplied 
from  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  sometimes  also  from  the  fifth  cervical  nerves, 

BETWEEN    THE    TRUNK    AND     THE     UPPER    LIMB    ANTERIORLY. 

Fascia. — The  superficial  fascia  of  the  pectoral  region  encloses 
the  mammary  gland,  covering  it  both  in  front  and  behind,  and  sending 
strong  septa  in  between  its  lobes.  Processes  likewise  extend  forwards 
from  the  fascial  investment  of  the  gland,  between  the  masses  of  fat,  to 
the  skin  and  nipple,  thus  affording  support  to  the  gland. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  pectoral  region  is  for  the  most  part  thin  and 
unimportant.  Covering  the  pectoralis  major  it  is  attached  superiorly  to 
the  clavicle  and  internally  to  the  front  of  the  sternum,  while  externally 
and  below  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the  shoulder,  of  the 
axilla,  and  of  the  side  of  the  chest.  As  a  development  of  the  deep  fascia 
there  may  be  specially  noticed  the  costo-coracoid  memlrane,  which  is  a 
strong  fibrous  structure,  placed  behind  the  pectoralis  major,  and  attached 
superiorly  to  the  clavicle  in  two  layers  which  ensheath  the  subclavius 
muscle,  and  of  which  the  posterior  is  blended  with  the  front  of  the  sheath 
of  the  axillary  vessels,  derived  from  the  deep  fascia  of  the  neck.  The 
strong  lower  margin  of  the  membrane,  distinguished  sometimes  as  the 
costo-coracoid  ligametit,  extends  fi'om  the  coracoid  process  to  the  first 
rib  at  the  origin  of  the  subclavius  muscle.  From  this  membrane  a  thin 
lamina  is  prolonged  downwards  to  the  pectoralis  minor,  which  it  invests  ; 
and  being  continued  beyond  that  muscle,  it  stretches  across  as  a  firm 
membrane  between  the  pectoralis  minor  and  the  short  head  of  the 
biceps,  and  ends  below  by  joining  the  axillary  fascia  near  the  lower  border 
of  the  pectoralis  major. 

The  axillary  fascia  is  a  strong  membrane  stretched  across  the 
axilla,  and  so  disposed  as  to  maintain  the  skin  in  position  over  that 
hollow.  Commencing  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  major,  where 
it  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  covering  that  muscle,  it  is  joined  by  the 
layer  descending  fr'om  the  pectoralis  minor,  and  is  by  this  means  drawn 
upwards  into  the  intermuscular  hollow  ;  thus  strengthened  it  slopes 
outwards  and  backwards  to  the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla,  where  it  is 
continued  into  the  sheaths  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major  muscles. 
In  the  deepest  part  of  the  axilla  the  fascia  is  perforated  by  numerous 
lymphatic  vessels.  At  the  outer  side,  occupied  by  the  large  vessels  and 
nerves  of  the  limb,  it  is  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  and 
with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  arm.  The  density  of  this  fascia  offers  a 
considerable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  axillary  abscesses  to  the  smface. 

Muscles. — The  pectoralis  major  muscle  consists  of  two  portions, 
clavicular  and  sferno-cosfal,  which  are  separated  at  their  origin  by  a  slight 
interval  opposite  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  but  are  united  ex- 
ternally at  the  insertion  of  the  muscle.  The  clavicular  portion  arises 
from  an  impression  occupying  the  inner  half  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
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the  clavicle  ;  the  sterno-costal  portion  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
sternum,  from  the  cartilages  of  the  upper  six  ribs  and  from  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  The  fibres  of  the 
two  portions  converge,  and  form  a  thick  mass  -which  is  inserted  by  a 
tendon  of  considerable  breadth  into  the  pectoral  ridge  of  the  humerus. 
The  tendon  of  insertion  is  composed  of  two  layers,  which  are  only  united 
for  a  limited  extent  along  their  lower  margins.  The  anterior  layer  is 
formed  by  the  upper  sterno-costal  fibres,  and  is  also  joined  on  its  front 
surface  by  the  descending  clavicular  portion  of  the  muscle,  the  latter 
being  prolonged  downwards  beyond  the  level  of  the  sterno-costal  fibres 
and  becoming  closely  united  with  the  tendon  of  the  deltoid.  The 
posterior  layer  of  the  tendon  is  formed  by  the  lower  sterno-costal  fibres, 
which  tm-n  backwards  successively  behind  the  upper  part ;  this  layer  of 
the  tendon  reaches  higher  on  the  humerus  than  the  anterior,  and  fi-om 
its  upper  border  an  expansion  is  given  oif,  covering  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps  muscle,  to  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  and  the  capsule  of 
the  shoulder -joint.  From  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon  also  a  slip  is 
prolonged  to  the  fascia  of  the  arm. 

Relations. — The  folded  inferior  border  of  the  pectoralis  major  forms  the  an- 
terior margin  of  the  axilla  ;  the  superior  runs  parallel  with  that  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  slight  interval  which  becomes  wider 
towards  the  clavicle,  and  in  which  run  the  cephalic  vein  and  the  humeral  branch 
of  the  acromio-thoracic  artery.  The  anterior  surface  is  subcutaneous  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent,  being  covered  only  by  some  of  the  fibres  of  the 
platysma  myoides  and  by  the  mamma.  The  posterior  sui'f  ace  rests  chiefly  on  the  pec- 
toralis minor,  and  with  that  muscle  forms  the  anterior  wall  of  the  axilla. 

Varieties. — The  more  frequent  varieties  of  this  muscle  consist  in  the  greater 
or  less  extent  of  its  attachments  to  the  ribs  or  sternum,  and  the  greater  or  less 
separation  of  its  clavicular  and  sterno-costal  parts.  The  clavicular  part  has  occa- 
sionally been  observed  to  be  absent,  or  to  be  incorporated  completely  with  the 
deltoid.  The  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres  of  origin  of  opposite  sides  sometimes 
meet  and  even  decussate  in  front  of  the  sternum.  In  some  instances  additional 
muscular  slips  take  origin  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  m.uscle, 
and  in  others  considerable  deficiency,  or  even  absence,  of  the  sterno-costal  portion 
of  the  muscle  has  been  observed.  Sometimes  also  slips  connect  the  great  pectoral 
with  the  biceps  muscle.  The  slips  of  connection  with  the  latissimus  dorsi  have 
already  been  noticed. 

Cliondro-ejntrocMearis. — This  name  has  been  given  to  a  muscular  slip  which  is 
occasionally  seen,  springing  from  one  or  two  rib-cartUages,  or  from  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  oblique,  below  the  pectoralis  major,  or  sometimes  given  off  from 
the  lower  border  or  from  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  itself,  and  passing  to  a  variable 
insertion  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  to  the  fascia,  to  the  intermuscular  septum, 
or  even  to  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus. 

The  stcrnalis  muscle  is  a  fasciculus  not  unfrequently  present  on  one  or  both  sides, 
fleshy  in  the  middle  and  tendinous  at  both  ends,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  pec- 
toralis major,  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  sternum.  It  springs  below,  variably, 
from  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  costal  cartilages,  and  ter- 
minates above  in  the  stemo-mastoid,  or  sternum  and  upper  rib-cartilages,  or  more 
rarely  in  the  pectoralis  major.  When  two  are  present,  they  frequently  unite  in 
fi'ont  of  the  manubrium. 

The  pectoralis  minor  muscle  arises  from  the  upper  margins  and 
slightly  from  the  external  surfaces  of  three  ribs  near  their  cartilages — 
usually  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth — by  tendinous  slips  which  are 
blended  with  the  anterior  intercostal  aponeuroses.  Its  fibres  converge 
to  a  narrow  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  half  of  the  inner 
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Fig.   158.-SuPEKriCIALTIEWOF   THE   MUSCLES  OF  THE    TRTTXK,   FKOM   BEFOKE.     (A.  T.)    I 

1,  sterno-mastoid  of  the  left  side  ;  1',  1',  platysmamyoide.  of  the  right  side^  2   s«- 
hyoid  ;  3,  anterior,  3',  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  ;  4,  levator  anguh  &capuia3 ,     , 
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scalene  muscles  ;  5,  anterior  part  of  trapezius  ;  6,  deltoid  ;  7,  upper  part  of  triceps  in 
tte  left  arm  ;  8,  teres  minor  ;  9,  teres  major  ;  10,  latissimus  dorsi ;  11,  pectoralis  major ; 
11',  on  the  right  side,  its  clavicular  portion  ;  12,  part  of  pectoralis  minor  ;  13,  serratus 
magnus  ;  14,  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen  ;  15,  ]piaced  on  the  ensiform  procesB 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  linea  alba;  15',  umbilicus  ;  16,  is  placed  over  the  symphysis 
pubis :  at  the  lower  end  of  the  linea  alba,  above  1 6,  the  pyramidal  muscles  are  seen 
through  the  abdominal  aponeurosis  ;  14  to  17,  linea  semilunaris  at  the  outer  border  of 
the  rectus  muscle,  the  transverse  tendinous  lines  of  which  are  seen  through  the  abdominal 
aponeurosis  ;  18,  part  of  the  gluteus  medius  ;  19,  tensor  vaginiB  femoris  ;  20,  rectus 
femoris ;  21,  sartorius  ;  22,  femoral  part  of  the  ilio-psoas ;  23,  pectineus  ;  24, 
adductor  longus  ;  25,  gracilis.  On  each  side  of  16,  the  external  abdominal  ring  is 
indicated. 


Fig.    159. — View   of    some    op  Fig.  159. 

THE  DEEPER  MUSCLES  OF  THE 
SHOtJlDER  AND  TRUNK,  FROM 
BEFORE.      (A.  T.)      f 

On  the  right  side  the  pector- 
alis major  and  external  oblique 
muscles  have  been  removed,  a, 
coracoid  process  ;  b,  manubrium  ; 

c,  c,  cartilages  of  the  iifth  ribs ; 

d,  ensifonn  process  ;  1,  levator 
anguli  scapuliB  muscle ;  2,  on 
the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  points 
to  the  subclavius  muscle  ;  3,  pec- 
toralis minor  ;  4,  subscapularis  ; 
4',  its  insertion  into  the  small 
tuberosity  of  the  hiimerus  ;  5, 
coraco-brachialis  cut  short ;  6, 
coracoid,  and  6',  glenoid  head  of 
the  biceps  brachii,  both  ciit  short ; 

7,  on  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus 
dor.si,  points  by  a  line  to  the 
tendon  of  the  teres  major,  both 
cut  short  and  passing  to  their  in- 
sertion inside  the  bicipital  groove  ; 

8,  folded  tendon  of  the  pectoralis 
major  ;  9,  insertion  of  the  del- 
toid; 10,  brachiaHs  anticus,  em- 
bracing the  insertion  of  the  del- 
toid ;  11,  part  of  the  inner  head 
of  the  triceps,  the  middle  head  of 
which  is  seen  passing  behind  the 
tendons  of  the  latissimus  and 
teres  ;  12,  12,  on  the  fifth  and  eighth  ribs,  point  to  the  origin  of  the  serratus  magnus  ; 
13,  13',  recti  abdominis. 

border  and  upper  surface  of  the  coracoid  process,  in  contact  with  the 
conjoined  origin  of  the  coraco-brachiahs  and  biceps  muscles. 

Relations. — This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  pectoralis  major,  and  foi-ms  a  part  of 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  axilla.  It  crosses  the  axillary  artery  and  brachial  plexus 
of  nerves.  "VMien  the  arm  is  much  raised  a  portion  of  the  muscle  may  be  seen 
projecting  beyond  the  lower  margin  of  the  pectoralis  major. 

Varieties. — The  pectoralis  minor  is  sometimes  found  split  up  or  subdivided  into 
as  many  pieces  as  it  has  costal  attachments.  The  place  and  number  of  the  costal 
Blips  are  subject  to  slight  variation.  The  tendon  of  insertion  is  not  unfrequently 
detached  in  part  or  wholly  from  the  coracoid  process,  and  continued  over  that  to 
the  capsule  of  the  shoulder  and  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus. 

The  subclavius  muscle  arises  by  a  short  thick  tendon  from  the  first 
costal  arch  at  the  junction  of  the  rib  and  cartilage,  close  to  the  costo- 
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clavicular  ligament.  From  this  tendon  its  fibres  pass  outwards  and 
upwards,  forming  a  prismatic  belly,  which  is  inserted  into  the  groove  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle,  extending  as  far  as  the  recess  between 
the  conoid  and  trapezoid  parts  of  the  coraco-clavicular  ligament. 

Helatlons. — The  subclavius  is  encased  by  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  and  is 
placed  immediately  over  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  entering  the  limb. 

Varieties. — The  subclavius  is  sometimes  found  to  be  without  any  attachment 
to  the  clavicle,  being  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process  ;  or  it  may  have 
a  double  insertion,  the  upper  into  the  clavicle,  the  lower  into  the  coracoid  process. 
A  part  of  this  muscle,  or  occasionally  an  independent  fasciculus,  may  be  inserted 
into  the  u^jper  border  of  the  scapula,  constituting  the  sterno-scajjular  muscle  of 
Wood. 

The  serratus  magnus  muscle,  placed  upon  the  upper  and  lateral 
part  of  the  thorax,  between  the  ribs  and  the  scapula,  arises  anteriorly 
from  the  first  eight  or  sometimes  nine  ribs  by  as  many  fleshy  slips  or 
digitations  ;  each  digitation  being  attached  to  the  fore  part  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  corresponding  rib,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which  is 
attached  to  two  ribs.  Posteriorly,  the  muscle,  considerably  narrowed,  is 
inserted  into  the  line  in  front  of  the  base  of  the  scapula,  and  at  the  upper 
and  lower  angles  of  the  bone  into  the  flat  smfaces  which  are  excluded 
fi'om  the  fossa  of  the  subscapular  muscle.  The  fibres  are  arranged 
in  three  sets,  thus  : — a,  those  of  the  first  digitation,  springing  from  the 
first  and  second  ribs  and  an  intervening  aponem'otic  arch,  form  a  thick 
bundle  which  terminates  on  the  flat  area  in  front  of  the  upper  angle  of 
the  scapula  ;  &,  those  of  the  second  and  third  digitations,  fi'om  the 
second  and  third  ribs,  but  especially  the  first  of  these,  spread  out  into  a 
triangular  layer,  the  thinnest  part  of  the  muscle,  and  are  attached  along 
the  line  in  fr'ont  of  the  base  of  the  scapula,  extending  fi'om  the  place  of 
insertion  of  the  preceding  part  nearly  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  bone  ;  c, 
the  remaining  five  or  six  digitations  converge  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  and 
terminate  posteriorly  in  a  thick  mass,  which  is  attached  to  the  fiat 
surface  in  front  of  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula. 

Relations. — By  its  deep  surface,  the  serratus  magnus  rests  on  the  upper  ribs, 
the  intercostal  muscles,  and  part  of  the  serratus  posticus  superior.  Its  outer 
surface  is  in  contact  posteriorly  with  the  subscapular  and  latissimus  dorsi 
muscles,  and  forms  anteriorly  the  internal  wall  of  the  axilla,  being  subcutaneous 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  extent. 

Varieties. — Not  unfrequently  the  muscle  receives  a  slip  also  fi-om  the  tenth 
rib  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  highest  digitation  often  has  no  attachment  to  the  first 
rib  ;  or  one  or  more  of  the  lower  digitations  may  be  absent,  so  that  the  muscle 
does  not  pass  lower  than  the  seventh  rib.  The  muscle  has  been  observed  divided 
into  tlu'ee  parts  :  sometimes  the  middle  part  is  absent ;  and  in  various  instances 
the  serratus  has  been  observed  united  partially  with  the  levator  scapulte,  the 
external  iutercostals,  or  the  external  oblique.  With  the  levator  scapulse  it  forms 
one  muscle  in  many  mammals. 

Xerves. — The  nei"ves  which  supply  the  anterior  muscles  passing  from  the 
trunk  to  the  upper  limb  are  all  derived  from  parts  of  the  brachial  plexus.  The 
nerve  of  the  subclavius  is  a  small  twig  from  the  trunk  formed  by  the  fifth  and 
sixth  cervical  nerves.  The  large  nerve  of  the  serratus  magnus,  called  posterior 
thoracic,  proceeds  from  the  fifth  and  siKth,  sometimes  also  the  seventh  nerves, 
and  pierces  the  middle  scalene  muscle.  The  nerves  of  the  pectoral  muscles, 
named  anterior  thoracic,  are  two  in  number,  internal  and  external,  proceeding 
respectively  from  the  inner  and  outer  cords  of  the  plexus,  the  outer  supplying  the 
great  pectoral  muscle,  the  inner  both  it  and  the  lesser  pectoral. 
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Actions  of  the  muscles  passing  between  th.e  Trunk  and  Upper  Limb. 

Considered  with,  reference   to   the  movements  of  the  limb  upon  the  trunk, 

the  upper  part  of  the  trapezius,  the  levator  scapulas  and  the  rhomboid  muscles 
are  elevators  of  the  shoulder ;  the  lower  part  of  the  trapezius,  the  pectoralis 
minor,  and  the  subclavius  are  depressors  ;  the  serratus  magnus  as  a  whole  carries 
forwards  the  scapula,  and  the  rhomboidei  draw  it  back  ;  the  latissimus  dorsi  and 
pectoralis  major  depress  the  humerus  and  carry  it  towards  the  middle  line,  behind 
or  ia  front,  according  as  the  one  or  other  muscle  is  in  action. 


Fi?.  160. 


Fig.  160. — Lateral  view  of 

THE    TRUNK,    SHOWING    THE 
SERRATUS    MAGNUS    MUSCLE. 

(A.  T.)  i 

a,  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula  ;  b,  glenoid  cavity  ; 
c,  lower  angle  ;  I,  VI,  XII, 
the  first,  sixth,  and  twelfth 
ribs ;  1,  upper  portion  of 
"the  serratus  magnus  attached 
to  the  first  and  second  ribs ; 
2,  2,  second  or  middle  por- 
tion attached  to  the  second 
and  third  ribs  ;  3,  lower  or 
fanshaped  portion  attached  to 
the  ribs  from  the  fourth  to 
the  ninth  ;  4,  external 
intercostal  muscle  ;  5,  costal 
origins  of  the  transversalis 
abdominis. 


More  particularly,  the 
superior  fibres  of  the  t7-a- 
jjczius  elevate  the  clavicle  ; 
the  middle  fibres  acting  on 
the  acromion  have  also 
some  elevating  action,  but 
tend  rather  to  carry  back 
the  scapula  towards  the 
spine  ;  the  inferior  part  of 

the  muscle  acting  upon  the  spine  of  the  scapula  would  of  itself  depress  that  bone 
while  it  carries  it  inwards  towards  the  dorsal  spines,  but  acting  in  concert  with 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  muscle,  a  rotation  is  produced  in  the  scapula  round  a 
central  point,  in  such  a  manner  that  while  the  whole  bone,  and  more  especially 
the  acromion,  is  raised  and  carried  towards  the  dorsal  spines,  the  upper  angle  of 
the  scapula  is  somewhat  depressed  and  carried  inwards,  while  the  lower  angle  is 
carried  outwards  and  elevated. 

The  levator  anguli  scapula}  and  rliomhoidei  elevate  the  superior  angle  and  base 
of  the  scapula,  thus  counteracting  the  rotating  action  of  the  trapezius.  In  this 
manner,  when  the  trapezius,  levator,  and  rhomboid  muscles  act  together,  the 
scapula  is  raised  without  rotation,  and  its  base  is  carried  at  the  same  time  in- 
wards, towards  the  dorsal  sprues. 

The  sulclavius  depresses  the  clavicle,  and  may  also  act  as  a  support  to  the 
sterno-clavicular  articulation. 

The  pectoralis  minor  draws  the  coracoid  process  downwards  and  fonvards,  and 
tends  to  throw  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  backwards. 

The  serratus  magnus  muscle,  by  withdrawing  the  base  of  the  scapula  from  the 
spinal  column,  enables  the  arm  when  raised  from  the  shoulder  to  be  still  farther 
outstretched,  as  in  the  movement  termed  extension  in  fencing.  It  comes 
powerfully  into  action  in  all  movements  of  pushing  ;  its  lower  portion  likewise 
combines  with  the  trapezius  in  rotating  the  scapula.  In  forced  inspiration,  the 
scapula  being  fixed  by  the  muscles  which  attach  it  to  the  trunk  posteriorly  and 
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superiorly,  the  lowest  slips  of  tlie  serratus  magnus  may  assist  ia  dilating-  the 
chest  by  raising  and  everting  the  ribs. 

The  latisslmiis  dorsi  caniea  the  elevated  arm  downwards  and  backwards,  rotat- 
ing it  at  the  same  time  inwards,  so  as  to  make  the  palm  look  backwards,  thus 
accomplishing  such  a  movement  as  is  made  by  the  arm  in  swimming.  By  pass- 
ing over  the  angle  of  the  scapula  it  binds  that  part  to  the  trunk,  preventing  its 
projection  backwards  ;  and  by  being  folded  round  the  outer  border  of  the  scaiDula,. 
it  limits  the  projection  outwards  of  the  same  angle  when  the  arm  is  raised. 

The  pectoralis  major  muscle,  while  it  combines  with  the  latissimus  dorsi  in 
depressing  the  humerus  from  the  raised  position,  opposes  that  muscle  by  drawing 
the  limb  forwards.  It  is  placed  upon  the  stretch  when  the  arms  are  thrown 
backwards,  and  is  most  shortened  when  they  are  folded  across  the  chest.  In  the 
remarkable  case  of  Groux,  affected  with  congenital  cleft  sternum,  when  the 
shoulders  were  fixed  backwards,  the  action  of  the  great  pectoral  muscles  tended  to 
separate  the  two  segments  of  the  sternum,  and  increased  the  space  in  which  the 
motions  of  the  heart  could  be  observed  through  the  integuments. 

Considered  as  acting  on  the  trunk  from  the  upper  limb  in  a  fixed  condition, 
these  muscles  all  tend  to  draw  the  trunk  of  the  body  towards  the  limb,  as  in 
climbing,  or  other  like  efforts.  The  latissimus  dorsi  muscles,  if  acting  on  both 
sides,  cany  the  body  upwards  and  forwards,  as  in  the  use  of  crutches.  The 
pectorales  and  latissimus  dorsi  are  also  muscles  of  forced  inspiration,  tending  to 
raise  and  evert  the  ribs,  more  especially  when  the  shoulders  are  fixed  and  the 
arms  are  elevated.  The  upper  parts  of  both  trapezii  acting  on  the  occipital  bone 
aid  in  extending  the  head  on  the  vertebral  column  ;  and  if  one  muscle  only  acts,, 
it  aids  in  rotating  the  head. 

MUSCLES    AND    FASCIiE    OP    THE    SHOULDEB. 

Fasciae. — The  deep  fascia  binds  together  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
with  considerable  firmness,  and  over  the  back  part  of  the  deltoid  and 
infraspinatus  muscles  assumes  a  tendinous  appearance.  A  strong  and 
somewhat  isolated  portion,  bound  down  to  the  vertebral  and  axillary- 
margins  of  the  scapula,  covers  the  infraspinatus  and  teres  minor  muscles 
as  far  as  they  are  left  uncovered  by  the  deltoid.  On  reaching  the  posterior 
border  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  this  aponeurosis  divides  into  two  layers, 
of  which  the  deeper  is  continued  beneath  the  deltoid  to  the  shoulder- 
joint,  and  the  more  superficial  forms  the  thin  aponeurotic  covering  of 
that  muscle,  becoming  more  and  more  slender  as  it  passes  forwards,  and 
is  attached  to  the  lower  border  of  the  spine. 

Muscles. — The  deltoid  muscle  is  of  a  triangular  form  and  coarsely 
fasciculated,  and  extends  from,  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  shoulder 
downwards  for  half  the  length  of  the  upper  arm.  It  takes  origin  in  an 
extended  line  which  may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  viz.,  an  anterior 
from  the  fi'ont  of  the  external  thfrd  of  the  clavicle,  a  middle  fr'om  the 
point  and  outer  edge  of  the  acromion,  and  a  j)osterior  fr'om  the  lower 
border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  as  far  back  as  the  triangular  surface 
at  its  inner  end.  The  fasciculi  fi'om  these  several  parts  converge  as  they 
descend,  and  are  inserted  by  a  strong  thick  tendon  into  the  deltoid  im- 
pression, a  triangular  rough  sm-face  above  the  middle  of  the  humerus  on 
its  outer  side. 

The  three  parts  composing  the  deltoid  muscle  differ  somewhat  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  muscular  fasciculi  and  the  tendons.  The  anterior  and  posterior  por- 
tions are  composed  of  parallel  fasciculi  which,  arising  from  the  clavicle  by  short 
tendinous  fibres,  and  by  longer  ones  &om  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  are  inserted 
into  the  outer  surface  of  the  marginal  parts  of  the  inferior  tendon.  In  the  acro- 
mial portion,  while  some  of  the  muscular  fibres  spring  dii'ectly  from  the  bone, 
yet  most  of  them  arise  in  a  penniform  manner  from  the  sides  of  three  or,  more 
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Fig.  161. — Superficial  muscles  op 

THE    SHOULDER    AND    UPPER    LIMB, 
FROM    BEFORE.      (A .  T.  )     i 

1,  pectoralis  major,  its  sterno- 
costal portion  ;  1',  its  clavicular  por- 
tion ;  2,  deltoid,  its  clavicular  part 
2',  its  acromial  part ;  3,  biceps 
brachii ;  3',  its  tendon  of  insertion  ; 
3",  its  aponeurotic  slip  ;  4,  brachialis 
anticus  ;  4',  its  inner  and  lower  jDor- 
tion ;  5,  long  head  of  the  triceps  ; 
5',  inner  head  of  the  same,  seen 
ai-ising  from  behind  the  intermus- 
cular septum.  The  explanation  of 
the  remaining  references  will  be 
found  in  the  description  of  fig.  165. 

frequently,  four  tendinous  septa, 
which,  pass  downwards  into  the 
substance  of  the  muscle.  These 
oblique  fibres,  running  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  are  in- 
serted in  a  similar  manner  into 
the  sides  of  two  or,  more  fi-e- 
quently,  three  septa  which  pass 
firom  below  upwards  and  alter- 
nate with  the  upper  septa.  The 
oblique  fibres,  from  the  outside  of 
the  first  and  fourth  upper  septa 
are  inserted  into  the  marginal 
parts  of  the  main  tendon.  There 
are  besides  wedge-shaped  bundles 
of  muscular  fibres,  rising  directly 
from  the  acromion  in  the  intervals 
between  the  penniform  bundles, 
which  are  inserted  into  the  tips 
of  the  lower  tendinous  septa,  and 
others  which,  springing  from  the 
ends  of  the  upper  tendinous  septa, 
are  dii-ectly  inserted  into  the  hu- 
merus between  the  lower  septa. 
The  main  tendon  of  insertion 
spreads  fi'om  below  upwards  for 
some  distance  on  the  deep  surface 
of  the  muscle. 

Belations. — The  anterior  border 
of  the  deltoid  is  in  contact  with 
the  pectoralis  major  below,  but 
separated  from  it  by  a  small  in- 
terval above  :  the  cephalic  vein. 
with  a  small  artery,  lies  between 
the  two  muscles.  In  immediate 
contact  with  the  deep  surface  is 
the  large  bursa  which  separates 
this  muscle  and  the  acromion 
from  the  shoulder  joint  and  the 
muscles  supporting  it.  The  del- 
toid muscle  covers  the  origins  of 
the  biceps  and  coraco-brachialis, 
the  insertions  of  the  supraspina- 
tus,  infraspinatus  and  teres  minor 
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muscles,  and  parts  of  the  long  and  outer  heads  of  the  triceps,  as  also  the  cir- 
cumflex vessels  and  nerve. 

Varieties. — The  deltoid  muscle  is  not  subject  to  great  varieties.  One  of  the 
commonest  is  a  greater  degree  of  subdivision  of  its  parts  than  usual.  Another 
is  the  continuation  into  it  of  fibres  from  the  trapezius,  as  in  animals  wanting  the 
clavicle.  Occasionally  the  anterior  part  is  closely  united  in  its  whole  length  with 
the  great  pectoral  muscle.  Its  insertion  varies  sometimes  in  extent.  A  remark- 
able prolongation  of  its  tendon  on  the  radial  border  of  the  forearm,  as  far  as  the 
insertion  of  the  supinator  longus,  seems  to  repeat  the  tensor  pUcte  alaris  of  the 
bird.    (Macalister.) 

The  supraspinatus  muscle  arises  from  the  supraspinous  fossa  of  the 
scapula  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  from  an 
aponeurosis  by  which  it  is  covered.  Its  fibres  converge  beneath  the 
acromion  to  a  tendon,  which  adlieres  to  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint 
and  to  the  tendon  of  the  infraspinatus  muscle,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
upper  of  the  three  facets  on  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus. 

The  infraspinatus  muscle  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  infraspinous  fossa.  It  arises  from  the  fascia  covering 
it,  fi'om  the  under  surface  of  the  spine,  and  fr'om  the  inner  two-thirds  of 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  scapula  in  the  fossa,  except  those  parts  at  the 
lower  angle  and  along  the  external  border,  to  which  the  teres  muscles  are 
attached.  The  fibres  converge  to  a  tendon,  which,  concealed  at  first 
within  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  is  inserted  into  the  middle  facet  of 
the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus. 

Relations. — The  supraspinatus  muscle  is  covered  by  the  trapezius  and  the  acro- 
mion process.    The  suprascapular  nerve  and  vessels  pass  beneath  it. 

The  infraspinatus  muscle  is  bound  down  by  the  aponeurosis  which  superiorly 
and  externally  divides  so  as  to  enclose  the  deltoid  muscle.  It  is  covered  by  the 
deltoid  at  its  upper  and  outer  part,  and  by  the  trapezius  at  its  upper  and  inner 
part,  by  the  latissimus  dorsi  at  its  lower  angle,  and  in  the  intermediate  portion  it 
remains  superficial.  A  small  bursa  is  sometimes  present  between  the  tendon  and 
the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

Varieties. — The  infraspinatus  muscle  is  sometimes  inseparably  united  with  the 
teres  minor.    The  supraspinatus  is  very  constant  in  its  form  and  attachments. 

The  teres  minor  muscle  is  placed  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
infraspinatus,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  that  muscle.  It  arises 
from  a  narrow  obliquely  grooved  sm^face  on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula 
close  to  the  axillary  border,  and  fi'om  aponeurotic  septa  between  it  and 
the  infraspmatus  and  teres  major  muscles,  and  is  inserted  by  tendon 
into  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  immediately  below  the  infr-a- 
spinatus,  and  by  fleshy  fibres  into  the  bone  for  a  short  distance  lower 
down. 

■Belations. — This  muscle  is  partly  covered  behind  by  the  deltoid,  and  in  front 
is  in  contact  with  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  and  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder- 
joint.  The  dorsal  scapular  artery  passes  between,  it  and  the  bone.  At  its  lower 
border  is  the  teres  major  separated  in  part  by  the  long  head  of  the  triceps.  A 
bursa  is  sometimes  found  between  the  tendon  and  the  bone. 

The  teres  major  muscle  arises  from  the  flat  oval  surface  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  scapula  near  its  inferior  angle,  slightly  fi^om  the  axillary 
border  of  the  bone,  and  fr^om  the  septa  between  it  and  the  teres  minor 
and  infraspinatus  muscles.  It  is  inserted  by  a  flat  tendon,  about  two 
inches  wide,  into  the  inner  border  of  the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus. 
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behind  and  in  contact  with  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  to  which 
it  is  adherent  for  a  short  space.  Close  to  the  insertion,  however,  the 
tendons  of  these  muscles  are  separated  by  a  small  bm'sa.  The  fibres  run 
longitudinaUy  in  the  muscle. 

Fig.    162. — Muscles    op    the    right  Fig.  162. 

SHOULDER      AND      ARM,      SEEN       FROM 
BEHIND.        (A.T.)       J 


The  acromion  jjrocess  and  a  part  of 
the  spine  of  the  scapula,  with  the 
deltoid  miTscle,  have  been  removed. 
a,  coracoid  process  ;  b,  triangular  sur- 
face at  the  root  of  the  spine  ;  c,  is  close 
to  the  cut  portion  of  the  si)ine  ;  d, 
great  tuberosity  ;  e,  olecranon  ;  /,  is 
close  to  the  external  condyle  and  head 
of  the  radius  ;  1,  supraspinatus  ;  2, 
infraspinatus ;  8,  teres  minor  ;  below 
the  figure  is  the  triangular  space  ;  4, 
teres  major  ;  5,  part  of  latissimus  dorsi; 
+  ,  slip  from  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
scapula ;  +,  on  the  edge  of  the  humerus, 
points  to  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi  and  the  quadrangular  space  ;  6, 
scapular  head  of  the  triceps,  passing 
above  between  the  teres  major  and 
minor  ;  6',  outer  head  ;  6",  part  of  the 
muscle  rising  below  the  spiral  groove, 
continuous  with  the  inner  head  ;  6"', 
part  of  the  inner  head  ;  7,  anconeus. 

Melations. — Posteriorly  this 
muscle  is  covered  at  its  lower  part 
by  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  at  its 
upper  pai-t  it  is  crossed  by  the  long' 
head  of  the  triceps.  The  lower 
border  is  surrounded  obliquely  by 
the  latissimus  dorsi  ;  and  the  an- 
terior surface  is  concealed  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  extent  by  the 
tendon  of  that  muscle.  The  upper 
border  of  the  muscle  forms  the 
margin  of  a  triangular  space,  of 
which  the  other  sides  are  the  upper 
part  of  the  humerus,  and  the  axil- 
lary border  of  the  scapula,  covered 
before  by  the  Bubscapular  and  be- 
hind by  the  teres  minor  muscles ; 
this  triangle  is  divided  by  the  long 

head  of  the  triceps  into  an  external,  quadrilateral,  and  an  internal,  triangular 
compartment.  Through  the  quadrilateral  space  pass  backwards  the  posterior 
circumflex  vessels  and  the  circumflex  nerve ;  and  in  the  triangular  subdivision 
the  dorsal  branch  of  the  subscapular  artery  passes  round  the  margin  of  the  sca- 
pula into  the  infraspinous  fossa. 

Yarieties. — The  teres  major  muscle  is  sometimes  found  connected  with  the 
fasciculus  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  arising  from  the  same  part  of  the  scapula.  A 
slip  from  this  muscle  has  also  been  obseiwed  descending  upon  the  fascia  of  the 
upper  aim  externally. 

The  subscapularis  muscle  arises  partly  by  muscular  and  partly  by 
tendinous  fibres  from  the  venter  of  the  scapula,  with  the  exception  of 
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Fig.  163. — Superficial  muscles  op 

THE    SHOULDER    AND    UPPER    LIMB, 
SEEN    FROM    BEHIND.       (A.  T.)       i; 

a,  acromion  ;  b,  Lase  of  the  sca- 
pula ;  c,  tendon  o£  the  trapezius 
muscle  over  the  triangular  surface  of 
the  spine  of  the  scapula  ;  d,  ole- 
cranon ;  e,  external  condyle ;  1, 
trapezius ;  2,  acromial  part  of 
deltoid ;  2',  the  part  of  the  same 
muscle  rising  from  the  spine  of  the 
scapula  ;  3,  rhomboideus  major  ; 
4,  infraspinatus  ;  5,  teres  minor  ; 
6,  teres  major  ;  7,  latissimus  dorsi  ; 
+ ,  space  between  the  trapezius, 
rhomboid  and  latissimus  muscles ; 
8,  long  head  of  triceps ;  8',  its 
outer  head  ;  8",  its  tendon  ;  9, 
anconeus  ;  10,  part  of  the  brachialis 
anticus  ;  11,  supinator  longus  ;  12, 
extensor  carpi  radialis  longior.  The 
explanation  of  the  remaining  refer- 
ences will  be  found  in  the  description 
of  fig.  168. 

the  neck  and  the  spaces  occu- 
pied by  the  serratus  magnus, 
but  inchiding  the  groove  along 
the  axillary  border  of  the  bone. 
The  greater  number  of  its 
fibres  unite  into  a  broad  tendon 
which  is  inserted  into  the  im- 
pression on  the  small  tubero- 
sity of  the  humerus  ;  some  of 
the  lower  fibres,  however,  are 
directly  inserted  into  the  i)one 
for  a  short  distance  farther 
down.  Three  or  four  tendi- 
nous septa,  attached  to  the 
ridges  of  the  subscapular  fossa, 
pass  outwards  in  the  origin  of 
the  muscle  ;  and  others  are 
prolonged  inwards  from  the 
tendon  of  insertion. 

lidatlons. — The  tendon  of  the 
subscapularis  is  incorporated  with 
the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint, 
and  between  its  upper  border  and 
posterior  sui-face,  and  the  coracoid 
process  and  neck  of  the  scapula 
is  a  bui'sa  usually  communicating 
with  that  joint.  There  is  some- 
times another  biu'sa  intervening 
between  the  anterior  siu-face  of 
the  muscle  and  the  upper  ends  of 
the  biceps  and  coraco-brachialis 
muscles.  Anteriorly  the  muscle 
is  in  contact  at  its  origin  with  the 
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serrattis  magnus,  and  is  covered  at  its  insertion  by  tlie  coraco-brachialis  and 
biceps,  wliUe,  in  the  interval  between,  it  forms  part  of  tbe  posterior  wall  of  the 
axilla. 

Varieties. — The  varieties  hitherto  observed  in  this  muscle  are  not  considerable, 
A  small  additional  muscle,  of  somewhat  variable  form,  has  been  described  by 
different  authors,  as  passing-  from  the  upper  part  of  the  axillary  border  of  the 
scapula  to  be  inserted,  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  subscapularis,  into  the  capsu- 
lar ligament,  or  into  the  humerus  near  the  inner  margin  of  the  bicipital  groove, 
the  svhscaimlo-capsularis  of  Macalister. 

Nerves  of  the  Shoulder  Muscles.— The  supraspinatus  and  infraspinatus  mus- 
cles receive  their  nerves  from  the  suprascaprdar  branch  which  proceeds  from  the 
upper  trunk  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  therefore  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical 
nerves.  The  other  muscles  of  this  group  are  all  supplied  with  nerves  from  the 
posterior  division  of  the  plexus,  as  follows  :  the  deltoid  and  teres  minor  from  the 
circumflex  nerve,  the  subscapularis  and  the  teres  major  from  the  upper  and  lower 
subscapular  nerves. 

Actions  of  the  Shoulder  Muscles.— The  deltoid  muscle  raises  the  arm  from 
the  side  as  far  as  the  structure  of  the  shoulder- joint  permits,  viz.,  till  it  is  at  right 
angles  with  the  trunk.  Farther  elevation  of  the  upper  limb  is  effected  chiefly  by 
the  serratus  magnus  and  trapezius  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  insertion  of 
the  latter  muscle  corresponds  almost  exactly  in  extent  to  the  origm  of  the  del- 
toid, so  that  the  two  muscles  may  be  considered  continuous  in  structure  as  well  as 
in  action.  The  anterior  fibres  of  the  deltoid  combine  with  the  pectoralis  major  to 
draw  the  humerus  forwards  ;  the  posterior  assist  in  di-awing  it  backwards.  The 
supraspinatus,  infraspinatus  and  subscapularis  muscles  being  placed  more  closely 
round  the  joint,  when  acting  in  concert  with  the  deltoid,  probably  give  steadiness 
and  precision,  while  the  deltoid  gives  the  main  elevating  force  to  the  movement. 
The  siiprasinnatus  simply  abducts  :the  mfraspinatus  and  suhscapularis  carrj^  the 
arm  backwards  or  forwards  when  it  is  raised,  and  rotate  it  outwards  or  inwards 
when  hanging  by  the  side.  The  teres  major  rotates  the  raised  humerus  inwards, 
the  teres  minor  outwards  :  acting  together,  they  assist  in  depressing-  the  arm.  The 
deltoid  muscle  superficially,  and  the  supra-  and  infraspinatus  muscles,  the  teres 
minor  and  subscapularis,  more  deeply,  afford  important  protection  to  the  shoulder- 
joint,  and  by  their  tension  prevent  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  humerus. 


MUSCLES    AND    FASCIiE     OF    THE    UPPER    ARM. 

FASCiiE. — ^The  aponeurosis  of  the  arm  is  composed  chiefly  of  trans- 
verse fibres,  held  together  by  others  having  an  obhque  or  longitudinal 
direction  ;  it  is  thin  over  the  biceps  muscle,  stronger  where  it  covers 
the  triceps,  and  particularly  dense  as  it  approaches  the  outer  and  inner 
condyles  of  the  humerus.  It  is  pierced  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb  by 
the  basilic  vein,  close  below  the  middle  of  the  arm.  It  is  attached  to 
the  condyles  and  supracondylar  ridges  of  the  humerus  by  the  two 
processes  next  to  be  described. 

The  external  and  internal  intermuscular  septa  are  two  fibrous 
partitions  which  bind  the  riponeurosis  of  the  arm  to  the  humerus,  and 
with  which  the  neighbouring  muscles  of  the  arm  are  intimately  con- 
nected. The  external  intermuscular  septum  extends  upwards  from  the 
outer  condyle  along  the  outer  supracondylar  ridge  to  the  insertion 
of  the  deltoid,  from  which  it  receives  tendinous  fibres.  It  is  pierced 
from  behind  forwards  by  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  superior  pro- 
funda artery.  The  internal  septum,  much  stronger,  extends  along  the 
ridge  from  the  inner  condyle  to  the  insertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis 
muscle.  It  is  pierced  near  the  cUdow,  from  before  backwards,  by  the 
anastomotic  branch  of  the  brachial  artery. 

At  the  level  of  the  elbow  the  aponeurosis  is  closely  united  to  the  peri- 
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osteum  covering  the  subcutaneous  parts  of  the  bones,  viz.,  the  condyles 
of  the  humerus  and  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna  ;  and  it  is 
strengthened  in  front  and  behind  by  tendinous  fibres  sent  from  the 
biceps  and  triceps  muscles. 

Muscles. — The  coraco-brachialis  muscle,  elongated  in  form,  arises 
from  the  tip  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  between  the  pecto- 
ralis  minor  and  the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  with  which  latter  it  is  for 
some  distance  conjoined  in  a  common  tendon.  The  lower  end  of  the 
muscle  is  inserted  into  the  inner  border  of  the  humerus  near  its  middle, 
on  a  linear  impression  of  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  between  the 
origins  of  the  triceps  and  the  brachialis  anticus.  Higher  up  some  of  its 
fibres  are  frequently  inserted  into  a  fibrous  band  which  is  prolonged  up- 
wards, forming  an  arch  over  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major  tendons, 
to  be  attached  to  the  humerus  close  below  the  small  tuberosity. 

Relations. — This  muscle  is  usually  pierced  by  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  ;  its 
outer  border  is  in  contact  with  the  biceps  muscle,  and  its  inner  with  the  brachial 
artery,  by  which  it  is  crossed  obliquely  near  its  insertion.  It  lies  in  front  of  the 
tendons  of  the  subscapularis,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  teres  major,  and  is  covered  in 
great  part  by  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major  muscles. 

Varieties. — This  muscle  has  been  shown  by  various  authors  to  be  subject  to  con- 
siderable varieties,  which  seem  to  indicate,  according-  to  Wood,  that  it  consists 
typically  of  three  parts  ;  viz.,  1,  a  superior  short  one  rising  from  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess, or  near  it,  and  running  over  the  subscapularis  muscle,  to  be  inserted  close 
below  the  small  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  ;  2,  a  middle  part  corresponding  most 
nearly  to  that  usually  described  in  human  anatomy,  of  intermediate  size,  and  placed 
between  the  first  and  third  ;  3,  an  inferior  part,  which  is  the  longest  and  most 
superficially  placed,  and  descends  to  the  inner  condyle,  or  near  it,  and  in  many 
instances  is  inserted  into  a  supracondylar  process.  The  middle  division  of  the 
muscle  is  most  constant  in  man  ;  but  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  part  of  the 
third  ;  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  passing  between  them.  The  first  and  third 
constitute  the  most  marked  varieties  in  man,  and  all  three  are  found  in  various 
forms  and  degrees  of  development  in  different  animals.  The  internal  brachial 
ligament  of  Struthers  is  a  fibrous  band  connected  with  the  inferior  part  of  this 
muscle.     (Wood,  Joum.  Anat.  i.  45.) 

The  "biceps  flexor  cubiti  muscle  has  two  heads  of  origin  :  one  of 
these,  the  internal  or  short  head,  arises  conjointly  with  the  coraco- 
brachialis  from  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  by  a  tendon  which  is 
soon  continued  into  muscle  ;  the  other,  the  long  head,  arises  from  the 
scapula  at  the  upper  end  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  within  the  capsule  of  the 
shoulder-joint,  by  a  rounded  tendon  which  is  continuous  on  each  side 
with  the  glenoid  ligament ;  and  this  tendon,  passing  over  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  leaves  the  joint  by  the  bicipital  groove,  gradually  enlarging 
into  the  fleshy  head  as  it  descends.  The  two  muscular  heads  meet,  and 
becoming  closely  applied  together  form  an  elongated  and  thick  belly, 
•occupying  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  arm :  a  little  above  the  bend 
of  the  elbow,  the  muscle  suddenly  becomes  narrower,  and  is  continued 
into  the  thick  tendon  of  insertion.  This  tendon,  slightly  twisted  upon 
itself  as  it  descends,  is  inserted  into  the  rough  posterior  portion  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  radius,  gliding  on  the  anterior  smooth  surface  of  that 
process  by  the  intervention  of  a  synovial  bursa.  From  the  inner  side  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  muscle  and  tendon  a  strong  flat  aponem'otic  band, 
called  the  semilunar  fascia,  passes  downwards  and  inwards,  and  becomes 
blended  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm  over  the  muscles  arising  from 
ihe  internal  condyle. 
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jRelations. — Concealed  above  by  th.e  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major  muscles,  tlie 
fleshy  belly  of  the  biceps  forms  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  prominence  of  the  front 
of  the  arm.  It  lies  in  its  upper  part  on  the  humerus,  and  in  its  lower  on  the  bra- 
chialis  anticus,  and  by  its  inner  margin  is  in  contact  in  its  upper  half  with  the  coraco- 
brachialis,  in  its  lower  with  the  brachial  artery.    Its  inferior  tendon  passes  back- 


Fig.  164. — Deep  view  op  the  mtts-  Fig.  164. 

OLES   OF   THE    EIGHT  SHOULDER  AND 
ARM,   FROM    BEFORE.       (A.   T.)       \ 

a,  h,  outer  half  of  the  clavicle ;  c, 
coracoid  process  ;  d,  ujjper,  and  e, 
lower  triangular  spaces  at  the  upper 
and  lower  angles  of  tlie  scapula  on  its 
anterior  surface  to  which  the  sen-atus 
magnus  is  attached ;  /,  great  tube- 
rosity ;  g,  surface  of  the  humerus 
below  the  bicipital  groove  ;  h,  outer 
and  i,  inner  condyle  ;  1,  cut  coracoid 
head,  and  1',  cut  glenoid  tendon  of 
the  biceps  muscle  ;  2,  double  tendon 
of  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major, 
from  which  a  prolongation  is  seen 
running  up  to  the  cajpsule  of  the 
shoulder  ;  3,  insertion  of  the  deltoid  ; 
4,  coraco-brachialis ;  5,  subscapulaiis ; 
5',  its  insertion  into  the  small  tube- 
rosity ;  6,  teres  major  ;  6',  its  inser- 
tion behind  and  below  the  latissimus 
dorsi ;  7,  part  of  the  latissimus  dorsi ; 
+ ,  slip  from  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
scapula  ;  7',  insertion  of  the  tendon, 
after  winding  round  the  teres  major, 
in  front  of  and  higher  than  that 
muscle  ;  8,  8',  brachialis  anticus ; 
9,  9,  long  head  of  the  triceps,  at  the 
upper  part  seen  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  teres  major  and  subscapu- 
laris  muscles  ;  9',  inner  head ;  10, 
flexor  profundus  digitorum  ;  11, 
tendon  of  insex-tion  of  the  biceps. 

wards  between  the  supinator  longus 
and  pronator  teres  muscles,  and  the 
fibrous  expansion  or  semilunar 
fascia  is  stretched  across  the 
brachial  vessels  and  median  nerve. 
Varieties. — The  biceps  is  one  of 
the  most  variable  muscles  in  the 
body.  The  commonest  variety  is 
the  occurrence  of  a  third  head 
which  arises   from   the  humerus 

in  more  or  less  close  connection  with  the  brachialis  anticus  and  the  insertion  of 
the  coraco-brachialis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  coracoid  portion  of  the  muscle 
and   the  semilunar  fascia :    this  head  lies  generally  on  the  outer  side  of   the 
;  brachial  artery,  but  has  sometimes  been  found  covering  the  vessels.     Less  fre- 
i  quently  an  additional  head  springs  from  the  outer  side  of  the  humerus,  from  the 
1  bicipital  groove,  or  from  the  great  tuberosity.     In  rarer  cases  two  supplementary 
heads  are  present,  arising  from  different  parts  of  the  humerus.     Occasionally  a 
fleshy  slip  is  given  off  from  the  inner  border  of  the  muscle  to  the  internal  inter- 
muscular septum,  or  to  the  internal  condyle,  passing  over  the  brachial  artery  ; 
and  fasciculi  have  been  seen  passing  to  the  pronator  teres  and  to  the  brachialis 
!j  anticus.    In  a  few  cases  absence  of  the  long  head  has  been  observed  ;  in  others 
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this  head  has  been  found  to  be  attached  in  the  bicipital  groove,  not  extending  to 
the  scapula. 

The  brachialis  anticus  muscle  arises  from  the  lower  half  of  the 
front  of  the  humerus  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  of  the  arm.  At 
the  upper  part  of  its  origin  it  embraces  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  by- 
two  angular  fleshy  processes  ;  it  extends  downwards  to  the  capsule  of  the 
■elbow- joint,  and  inwards  to  the  internal  supracondylar  ridge  and  the 
intermuscular  septum  in  its  whole  extent ;  on  its  outer  side  it  is 
separated  from  the  intermuscular  septum  in  the  greater  part  of  its  length 
by  the  supinator  longus  and  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  and  only 
arises  fi'om  it  for  a  short  distance  at  its  upper  ead.  It  is  closely  adherent 
to  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  terminates  below  in  a 
tliiek  mass  which  is  inserted  into  the  rough  triangular  smface  on  the 
front  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna. 

Relations. — This  muscle  lies  immediately  behind  and  projects  on  each  side  of  the 
biceps.  It  supports  the  brachial  vessels  and  median  nerve.  On  the  outer  side  the 
musculo-spiral  nerve  lies  upon  it,  under  cover  of  the  supinator  longus. 

Varieties. — This  muscle  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  The  most  frequent 
of  these  consist  in  its  subdivision  into  two  or  sometimes  more  parts ;  its  union 
Tvith  neighbouring  muscles,  such  as  supinator  longus,  pronator  teres  or  biceps  ; 
insertion  of  a  slip  from  it  into  the  semilunar  fascia ;  and  occasionally  into  the 
Tadius. 

The  triceps  extensor  cubiti  (figs.  162,  163)  occupies  the  whole 
posterior  brachial  region.  The  muscle  consists  of  tlrree  separate  portions 
or  heads,  which  are  united  below  in  a  common  tendon  occupying  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  mass  ft'om  the  middle  of  the  arm  to  the  elbow, 
^here  it  terminates  by  being  inserted  into  the  olecranon  process  of  the 
ulna.  The  middle  or  long  head  arises  from  the  rough  triangular  impres- 
sion on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the 
axillary  border  of  the  scapula,  by  a  tendon  which  spreads  over  the 
surface  of  the  muscular  structure  proceeding  fi'om  it.  This  head  forms 
the  middle  and  superficial  part  of  the  muscle,  and  its  fibres  end  on  the 
inner  margin  of  the  common  tendon.  The  external  head  takes  origin 
by  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres  from  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  humerus,  extending  from  the  insertion  of  the 
teres  minor  downwards  as  low  as  the  spiral  groove,  and  from  an 
aponeurotic  arch  formed  by  the  external  intermuscular  septum  as  it 
crosses  the  upper  part  of  the  gToove  :  its  fibres,  which  are  comparatively 
short,  descend  •  obliquely  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  end  and  outer 
border  of  the  tendon.  The  internal  or  dee})  head,  the  shortest  of  the 
tliree,  arises  fr*om  the  whole  extent  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
humerus  below  the  spiral  groove,  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm  reaching 
by  a  pointed  process  as  high  as  the  insertion  of  the  teres  major  ;  it  also 
rises  fi'om  the  internal  intermuscular  septmii  in  all  its  length,  and  from 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  external  septum.  Some  of  its  lower  fibres  are 
inserted  immediately  into  the  olecranon,  but  the  greater  part  of  them 
join  the  deep  surface  of  the  common  tendon.  No  muscular  fibres  arise 
from  the  spiral  groove  itself.  The  insertion  of  the  common  tendon  takes 
place  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  olecranon,  a  small 
bursa  intervening  between  it  and  the  fore  part  of  the  surface  ;  from  its 
outer  side  also  a  considerable  band  is  prolonged  downwards  over  the 
anconeus,  blending  with  the  fascia,  in  which  the  fibres  can  be  foUowed 
to  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna. 
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Iielationx. — The  long  head,  of  the  triceps  lies  between  the  two  teres  muscles 
nboTe,  and  is  closely  connected  to  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder- joint.  The  musculo - 
spiral  nerve  and  the  superior  profimda  artery  are  deeply  imbedded  in  the  muscle, 
and  in  the  spiral  groove  pass  between  the  inner  and  outer  heads. 

Varieties. — The  most  frequent  varieties  of  the  ti-iceps  muscle  are  the  following, 
viz.  : — 1,  an  additional  or  fourth  head  arising  from  the  inner  part  of  the  humerus, 
above  or  near  the  inner  head ;  and  2,  a  slip  of  connection  between  the  triceps 
and  the  latissimus  dorsi,  corresponding  with  the  dorso-ejntroclilearis  or  accessor ius 
fricijntis  which  is  common  among  quadrumana,  and  exists  in  many  other  mam- 
mals. The  e2nfrochJeo-anco7ieus  of  Wenzel  Gruber  is  a  small  muscle  frequently 
present,  rising  from  the  back  of  the  Inner  condyle,  and  inserted  into  the  olecranon  : 
it  lies  over  the  ulnar  nerve. 

Stiiancojicus. — On  removing  the  triceps  from  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus,  a  few 
muscular  fibres  are  sometimes  found  passing  from  that  loart  of  the  bone  to  the 
capsule  of  the  elbow-joint.  These  fibres,  which  are  analogous  to  the  subcrureus 
in  the  lower  limb,  have  been  described  as  distinct  from  the  triceps  under  the 
name  subanconeus. 

The  anconeus  muscle,  althoiigli  placed  chiefly  below  the  elbow  and 
in  the  forearm,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  triceps,  and  may  he  most 
appropriately  associated  in  description  with  that  muscle.  It  arises  by 
a  narrow  tendon  from  a  shght  impression  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
external  condyle  of  the  humerus.  From  this  the  fibres  diverge,  the 
upper  being  transverse,  the  rest  passing  downwards  with  increasing 
degTees  of  obliquity,  and  are  inserted  into  the  olecranon  on  its  radial 
aspect,  and  into  the  adjacent  impression  on  the  upper  third  of  the  shaft 
of  the  ulna.  Its  superior  fibres  are  parallel  to  the  lowest  fibres  of  the 
internal  head  of  the  triceps,  and  are  generally  continuous  with  them. 

Relations. — This  muscle  is  subcutaneous  in  its  whole  extent.  Its  deep  surface 
is  in  contact  with  the  supinator  brevis  and  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the 
elbow- joint. 

Varieties. — The  anconeus  varies  chiefly  in  being  more  or  less  united  to  the 
triceps  or  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Nerves  of  the  Brachial  Muscles. — The  three  anterior  flexor  muscles  are  aU 
supplied  from  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  :  the  brachialis  anticus,  however, 
receives  also  a  small  twig  from  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  The  triceps  and 
anconeus  receive  their  nerves  entirely  from  the  musculo-spiral. 

Actions. — The  hice2)s  muscle  raises  the  arm  at  the  shoulder  and  flexes  the 
elbow-joint  ;  the  short  head  of  the  biceps  draws  the  arm  inwards  as  well  as  up- 
wards, as  does  also  the  coraco-hracliialis.  If  the  biceps  be  called  into  action 
when  the  hand  is  in  pronation,  its  first  effect,  from  its  insertion  into  the  back 
part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius,  is  to  produce  supination  of  the  forearm.  The 
biceps  also  makes  tense  the  fascia  of  the  foreaiTU.  The  IracMalis  anticus  is  a 
simple  flexor  of  the  elbow.  The  external  and  internal  heads  of  the  triceiis  and 
the  anconeus  are  simple  extensors  of  the  elbow-joint ;  the  long  head,  while  it 
assists  in  extending  the  elbow,  also  tends  to  depress  the  arm  on  the  scapula. 

MUSCLES    AND    FASCI.E     OF     THE     FOREARM. 

Fascije. — The  superficial  fascia  of  the  forearm  is  most  distinct 
opposite  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  where  the  superficial  veins  contained 
between  its  laminfe  are  numerous  and  large.  In  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
on  the  contrary,  the  subcutaneous  tissue  forms  a  firm  connecting- 
medium  between  the  skin  and  a  strong  aponeurosis  named  the  palmar 
fascia ;  it  consists  of  a  network  of  fibres  passing  between  those  two 
structures,  dividing  the  subcutaneous  fat  into  small  granular  masses, 
and  preventing  the  skin  from  shifting  to  any  considerable  extent. 
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The  aponeurosis  of  the  forearm,  like  that  of  the  arm,  is  composed 
principally  of  transverse  fibres,  strengthened,  however,  by  longitudinal 
and  oblique  fibres  descending  from  the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  from 
the  olecranon,  from  the  semilunar  fascia  of  the  biceps  and  from  the 
tendon  of  the  triceps.  It  is  attached  along  the  subcutaneous  margin  of 
the  ulna,  and  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
part. 

The  aniej'ior  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  forearm  is  much  weaker 
than  the  membrane  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  limb.  It  is  continued 
below  into  the  anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist.  Over  the  hoUow 
immediately  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  it  presents  a  smaU  oval  apertra-e 
for  the  transmission  of  a  short  communicating  branch  between  the  super- 
ficial and  the  deep  veins  of  the  forearm.  It  increases  in  density  towards 
the  hand  ;  and  a  httle  above  the  wrist  affords  a  sheath  to  the  tendon  of 
the  long  palmar  muscle,  which  passes  over  the  annular  ligament  to  be 
inserted  into  the  narrow  end  of  the  palmar  fascia.  Several  white  lines 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  fascia  near  the  elbow  mark  the  position  of  the 
septa  between  the  origins  of  the  muscles  descending  from  the  inner 
condyle,  which  are  continuous  with  it,  and  which,  together  with  the 
adjacent  portions  of  the  fascia,  give  origin  to  the  muscular  fibres. 
Between  the  superficial  and  the  deep  flexor  muscles,  another  layer  of 
fascia  is  stretched  fi'om  side  to  side  ;  it  is  stronger  below  than  above, 
where  it  generally  consists  of  little  more  than  thin  connective  tissue. 

The  anterior  annular  ligammt  of  the  carpus,  previously  described  at 
p.  161,  is  continuous  at  its  upper  margin  with  the  fascia  of  the  forearm 
and  receives  some  fibres  from  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  :  the 
anterior  surface  and  lower  margin  are  connected  with  the  palmar  fascia, 
and  give  origin  in  part  to  most  of  the  short  muscles  of  the  thumb  and 
little  finger.  This  structure  may  be  considered  in  some  measure  as  a 
deep  thickened  portion  of  the  fascia  of  the  wrist. 

The  posterior  jjortion  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  forearm,  much  thicker 
than  the  anterior,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  strong  septa  between 
the  several  superficial  muscles,  and  sends  off  transversely  a  thin  mem- 
brane to  separate  the  superficial  from  the  deeper  group  of  muscles. 
Approaching  the  back  of  the  wrist,  the  transverse  fibres  increase  in 
number  and  strength,  and  these,  being  stretched  somewhat  obliquely  fr^om 
the  outer  margin  of  the  radius  on  one  side  to  the  pyramidal  and  pisiform 
bones  and  the  palmar  fascia  on  the  other,  constitute  the  posterior  amiular 
ligament  of  the  carpus.  This  structure  is  attached  not  only  to  the 
points  now  indicated,  but  is  hkewise  connected  to  the  several  longitu- 
dinal ridges  on  the  posterior  smface  of  the  radius,  and  thus  converts 
the  intermediate  grooves  into  fibro-osseous  canals  which  lodge  the  tendons 
of  the  extensor  muscles.  There  are  six  separate  spaces  so  enclosed, 
.and  each  is  lined  by  a  distinct  synovial  sac.  The  outermost  space 
corresponds  with  the  groove  on  the  outer  side  of  the  radius,  and  gives 
passage  to  the  extensores  ossis  metacarpi  and  primi  internodii  pollicis  ; 
the  next  three,  placed  on  the  back  of  the  radius,  give  passage  respectively 
to  the  two  radial  carpal  extensors,  the  extensor  secundi  internodii 
pollicis,  and  the  common  extensor  of  the  fingers,  with  the  extensor 
indicis  accompanying  it ;  between  the  radius  and  ulna  is  the  compart- 
ment for  the  extensor  minimi  digiti  ;  and  corresponding  to  the  gTOOve 
on  the  back  of  the  ulna  is  that  for  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 
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PEONATOR    AND    FLEXOR    MUSCLES. 

The  eight  muscles  on  the  front  and  inner  part  of  the  forearm  are 
disposed  in  two  sets,  five  being  superficial,  the  others  more  deeply 
seated. 

The  SUPEEFICIAL  LAYEB,  of  muscles  comprehends  the  pronator  radii 
teres,  flexor  cai-pi  radialis,  pahnaris  longus,  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  flexor 
subhmis  digitorum.  These  five  muscles  are  intimately  united  at  their 
origin  from  the  inner  condyle,  being  attached  to  this  by  a  common 
tendon  which  gives  fibres  to  each,  and  also  sends  septa  between  them. 

The  pronator  radii  teres  muscle,  the  most  external  of  the  group, 
arises  by  two  distinct  heads  ;  one,  large  and  superficial,  is  derived  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  from  the 
common  tendon  above  mentioned  ;  also  from  the  fascia  and  the  inter- 
muscular septum  on  its  inner  side.  The  second  head,  a  thin  fasciculus 
deeply  placed,  comes  fr'om  the  inner  margin  of  the  coronoid  process,  and 
joins  the  other  at  an  acute  angle.  The  fleshy  belly  thus  formed  proceeds 
outwards  and  downwards,  and  ends  in  a  flat  tendon  which  turns  over 
the  radius,  and  is  inserted  into  a  rough  impression  at  the  middle  of  the 
outer  sm'face  of  that  bone. 

Relations. — Tte  pronator  teres  is  placed  superficially  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent ;  but  towards  its  insertion  it  is  crossed  by  the  radial  artery  and  nerve,  and 
the  supinator  longus  muscle.  The  ulnar  border  is  ia  contact  with  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis  and  flexor  sublimis  digitorum  :  the  radial  border  forms  the  inner 
boundary  of  the  angular  space  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  in  which  are  placed  the 
brachial  vessels,  the  median  nerve,  and  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle.  The 
pronator  teres  lies  over  the  brachialis  anticus  and  the  radial  origra  of  the  flexor 
sublimis  digitorum  ;  the  ulnar  artery  passes  behiad  the  whole  muscle,  and  the 
median  nerve  between  its  two  heads. 

Varieties. — The  coronoid  head  is  sometimes  absent.  In  other  cases  the  muscle 
is  prolonged  further  than  usual  by  a  slip  rising  from  the  intermuscular 
septum  above  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  or  from  the  supracondylar 
process  when  that  is  present.  This  peculiarity  is  sometimes  associated  with  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  brachial  artery.  An  additional  head  of  origin  fi-om 
the  biceps  or  from  the  brachialis  anticus  has  also  been  observed. 

The  flexor  carpi  radialis  muscle  arises  fi'om  the  inner  condyle  by 
the  common  tendon,  from  the  fascia  of  the  forearm,  and  from  the  inter- 
muscular septa  placed  between  it  and  the  pronator  teres  on  one  side,  the 
jialmaris  longus  on  the  other,  and  the  flexor  sublimis  posteriorly.  The 
fleshy  fibres  end  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  forearm  in  a  flat  tendon, 
which  occupies  a  special  compartment  in  the  outer  part  of  the  anterior 
annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  running  through  a  groove  in  the 
trapezium,  to  which  it  is  bound  by  a  thin  fibrous  sheath  lined  by  a 
synovial  membrane,  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal 
bone,  a  small  slip  being  generally  sent  to  the  base  of  the  tliird. 

Relations. —  The  muscle  lies  immediately  under  the  fascia  until  its  tendon 
sinks  beneath  the  annular  ligament.  In  the  lower  half  of  the  forearm  the  radial 
arteiy  is  placed  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tendon. 

Varieties. — At  its  origin  this  muscle  has  been  observed  receiving  an  additional 
slip  from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  the  semilunar  fascia,  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna,  or  the  oblique  line  of  the  radius.  Its  insertion  is  subject  to  frequent 
varieties,  taking  place  partly  into  the  annular  ligament,  the  trapezium,  or  into 
the  foiu-th  metacarpal  bone  as  well  as  the  second  and  third. 
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The  palmaris  longus,  the  smaUest  muscle  of  this  group,  is  placed 
between  the  flexores  carpi  radialis  and  uluaris,  resting  on  the  flexor  sub. 
limis :  it  arises  from  the  inner  condyle,  the  fascia  and  the  intermuscular 
septa,  forming  a  small  muscular  beUy,  which  soon  ends  in  a  long  slender 
tendon,  inserted  into  the  palmar  fascia  near  the  middle  of  the  wrist,  and 
sometimes  sending  a  slip  to  the  short  muscles  of  the  thmnb. 


Fiff.  165. 


Fig.    165. — Superficial    muscles    op 

AND    HAND,  SEEN    FEOJI    THE    FEONT. 


THE      FOREARM 

(A.  T.)    i 

3,  biceps  ;  3',  its  tendon  of  insertion  ;  3",  its  aponeu- 
rotic slip  ;  4,  bracliiaiis  anticus  ;  4',  its  inner  and  lower 
portion  ;  5',  inner  head  of  the  triceps  ;  6,  pronator 
radii  teres  ;  7,  flexor  carpi  radialis  ;  8,  palmaris  longus, 
p.nssing  at  8'  into  the  palmar  aponeurosis ;  9,  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris ;  10,  10,  supinator  longus ;  between  10  and  3, 
+  ,  supinator  brevis ;  11,  extensor  ossis  metacarpi 
pollicis ;  12,  extensor  primi  internodii  ;  13,  lower  part 
of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum  ;  14,  flexor  longus  pol- 
licis ;  15,  small  part  of  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum; 
16,  palmaris  brevis,  lying  on  the  muscles  of  the  little 
finger  ;  17,  abductor  pollicis. 

Varieties. — This  is  probably  the  most  variable 
muscle  in  the  body.  It  is  ■wanting  to  the  extent  of 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  examined.  It  is 
subject  to  many  variations  of  foiin  ;  e.g.,  the  fleshy 
fibres  may  occupy  the  middle  of  the  muscle,  which, 
then  commences  and  ends  by  an  elongated  tendon  ; 
or  the  muscular  structure  may  be  placed  towards 
the  lower  end,  the  upper  part  being  tendinous  ;  or 
the  whole  muscle  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
tendinous  band.  It  is  sometimes  represented  by  a 
slip  from  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  or  flexor  sublimis 
digitorum.  Occasionally  there  are  two  long  palmar 
muscles,  one  having  the  ordinary  shape,  while  the 
other  has  one  of  the  forms  above  refeiTed  to.  An 
additional  origin  has  been  seen  from  the  coronoid 
process,  or  from  the  radius.  Among  the  varieties 
that  have  been  observed  in  its  mode  of  termination 
are  :  insertion,  partial  or  complete,  into  the  fascia 
of  the  forearm,  into  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  and  the  piisifonn  bone,  into  the  scaphoid, 
and  into  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger. 


The  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  innermost 
muscle  of  the  superficial  group,  arises  by  two 
heads,  the  one  of  which  forms  the  hindmost 
part  of  the  common  tendon  from  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  the  other  is  attached 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  olecranon,  and  to  the 
posterior  border  of  the  ulna  for  two  thirds  of 
its  length,  by  an  aponeurosis  which  is  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  investing  aponeurosis  of  the  limb.  The  muscular 
fibres,  passing  downwards  and  forwards  fr'om  this  long  line  of  origin, 
terminate  in  a  tendon  which  descends  along  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
muscle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  pisiform  bone  :  this  tendon  is  i3rolonged, 
by  means  of  ligamentous  structm-es,  to  the  fifth  metacarpal  and  unciform 
bones,  as  well  as  to  the  annular  ligament. 
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Hdations. — This  muscle  rests  on  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum.  The  ulnar 
nerve  and  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  artery  jjass  between  the  two  heads  of 
origin  and  the  nerve  is  then  covered  by  the  muscle  as  far  as  the  wrist,  as  is  also 
the  ulnar  artery  below  the  middle  of  the  forearm. 

The  flexor  sublimis  digitorum  or  flexor  perforatus,  the  super- 
ficial flexor  of  the  fingers,  is  a  broad  flat  muscle  placed  behind  the  pre- 
ceding muscles.  It  arises  from  the  inner  condyle  by  the  common  tendon,, 
and  the  fibrous  septa  common  to  it  and  the  other  muscles  ;  from  the 
internal  la  teral  ligament ;  fi'om  the  inner  margin  of  the  coronoid  process ; 
and  by  a  thin  flat  portion  from  the  oblique  line  and  part  of  the  anterior 
border  of  the  radius.  It  is  divided  inferiorly  into  fom^  jjarts,  ending  in 
as  many  tendons,  which  pass  to  be  inserted  into  the  second  phalanx  of 
each  of  the  four  inner  digits.  These  tendons  pass  under  the  annular 
ligament  of  the  wrist  in  pairs  ;  the  anterior  pair  consisting  of  those  for 
the  middle  and  ring  fingers,  the  posterior  of  those  for  the  index  and  little 
fingers.     That  for  the  little  finger  is  much  smaller  than  the  others. 

In  the  palm  of  the  hand  the  tendons  diverge,  and  each,  accom- 
panied by  a  tendon  of  the  flexor  profundus,  enters  a  fibrous  sheath 
■which  binds  both  tendons  down  to  the  palmar  surface  of  the  phalanges. 
Opposite  the  first  phalanx  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  sublimis  divides  into 
two  parts,  which  fold  closely  round  the  tendon  of  the  deep  flexor,  and 
are  reunited  by  their  margins  behind  it :  the  two  portions  of  the  tendon 
thereafter  separating,  pass  to  be  inserted  one  on  each  side  into  a  ridge 
at  the  middle  of  the  lateral  border  of  the  second  phalanx. 

RelatioJis. — In  the  forearm  the  flexor  sublimis  is  for  the  most  part  concealed 
by  the  pronator  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  palmaris  longus  ;  but  between  the 
last  muscle  and  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  a  narrow  strip  is  superficial  from  the  in- 
ternal condyle  down  to  the  annular  ligament.  Its  radial  origin  is  crossed  by  the 
radial  artery.  It  rests  on  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  and  flexor  profundus  digi- 
tonim,  the  median  nerve,  and  the  idnar  artery.  In  the  palm  of  the  hand,  its 
tendons  are  covered  by  the  palmar  fascia,  the  superficial  palmar  arterial  arch,  and 
the  branches  of  the  median  nerve  ;  and  they  lie  in  front  of  the  accompanying 
tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus. 

Varieties. — The  radial  origin  of  the  flexor  sublimis  is  sometimes  wanting. 
The  body  of  the  muscle  is  occasionally  subdivided,  so  that  each  of  the  four 
tendons  has  a  distinct  muscular  belly ;  this  happens  most  frequently  with  the 
radial  and  the  little  finger  parts.  The  tendon  to  the  little  finger  is  sometimes 
absent.  A  muscular  slip  is  frequently  given  from  this  muscle  to  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus, or  to  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 

The  DEEP-SEATED  MUSCLES  of  the  front  of  the  forearm  are  the  flexor 
profundus  digitorum,  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  pronator  quadratus. 

The  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  or  flexor  perforans,  a  large  and 
thick  muscle,  arises  from  the  inner  and  anterior  smfaces  of  the  ulna  for 
three-fourths  of  its  length  ;  fr^om  the  ulnar  half  of  the  interosseous 
membrane  for  the  same  distance  ;  and  fr*om  the  aponeurosis  attaching 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  to  the  ulna.  It  divides  inferiorly  into  four 
tendons,  only  one  of  which,  that  for  the  index  finger,  is  distinct  fi'om  the 
others  above  the  wrist — the  rest  being  connected  together  as  far  as  the 
palm.  In  the  pahn  the  tendons,  as  they  diverge,  give  origin  to  the 
lumbricales  muscles.  In  fi'ont  of  the  fingers  they  are  bound  to  the  first 
and  second  phalanges  by  the  sheath  common  to  them  and  the  perforated 
tendons.    Opposite  the  first  phalanx,  the  tendon  of  each  finger  passes 
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through  the  openiDg  formed  for  its  transmission  in  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  subhmis,  and  it  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx. 

Relations. — The  upper  extremity  of  tlie  flexor  profundus  embraces  the  insertion 
of  the  brachialis  anticus.     In  the  forearm  the  muscle  is  covered  by  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  and  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  and 
Fig.  166.  on  its  surface  lie  the  median  nerve  and  the  ulnar 

vessels  and  nerve.  The  external  border  is  adjacent 
to  the  flexor  longns  pollicis,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated on  the  interosseous  membrane  by  the 
anterior  interosseous  vessels  and  nerve. 

Fig.  166. — Deep  anterior  muscles  of  the 

FOREARM.       (A.   T.)   .    J 

The  superficial  muscles  of  the  forearm  and  hand, 
together  with  the  himbricales,  have  been  removed,  and 
the  place  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  carpus 
is  marked  by  two  dotted  lines,  a,  surface  of  the  humerus 
above  the  coronoid  fossa  ;  h,  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna ;  c,  head  of  the  radius  covered  by  the  orbicular 
ligament;  +,  internal  latei'al  ligament  of  the  elbow- 
joint  ;  d,  lower  end  of  the  radius  ;  e,  that  of  the  ulna  ; 
/,  scaphoid  and  trapezium  bones  ;  1,  supinator  brevis  ; 
2,  flexor  longus  pollicis  ;  3,  flexor  profundus  digitorum  ; 
3',  its  foiu-  tendons,  where  they  are  about  to  pass  under 
the  annular  ligament ;  4,  pronator  quadratus  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  radius ;  5,  deep  part  of  flexor  brevis 
polhcis  ;  6,  adductor  pollicis  ;  7, first  dorsal  interosseous 
muscle  ;  8,  in  the  second  space,  is  placed  between  the 
first  palmar  and  the  second  dorsal  interosseous  muscles  ; 
in  the  third  space,  between  the  third  dorsal  and  the 
second  palmar  ;  in  the  fourth  space,  between  the  foui-th 
dorsal  and  the  third  palmar.  (For  the  lumbricales,  see 
figs.  167  and  172.) 

The  lumbricales  muscles  are  four  tapering- 
fleshy  fascicnh,  passing  from  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  profundus  to  the  tendons  of  the 
common  extensor.  Each  muscle  rises  by 
fleshy  fibres  from  the  outer  or  radial  border 
of  one  of  the  deep  flexor  tendons,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  two  inner  muscles  also  from  the 
ulnar  border  of  the  second  and  third,  and 
proceeding  downwards  and  then  backwards 
on  the  radial  sides  of  the  fingers,  each  is  in- 
serted into  the  expansion  of  the  extensor 
tendon  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  metacarpal 
Dhalanx, 


Varieties. — The  flexor  profundus  often  presents  varieties  in  its  origin,  deriving 
fibres  from  the  radius  in  some  instances,  a  distinct  slip  from  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  ulna  in  others,  and  more  rarely  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  connected  with  the  flexor  sublimis,  or  -with  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis.  The  slip  from  the  coronoid  process  constitutes  in  numerous  cases 
an  accessory  or  supplemental  muscle  which  joins  very  variously  one  or  more  of 
the  perforating  tendons. 

Varieties  of  the  lumbricales  muscles  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Their  number 
is  sometimes  diminished  to  three,  and  in  rare  instances  is  increased  to  five  or  six. 
The  destination  of  one  or  tv/o  of  them  is  often  changed,  and  one  finger  (most 
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frequently  tlie  middle  or  ring)  has  sometimes  two  inserted  into  it.  Lastly,  one 
muscle  may  be  inserted  into  two  fingers.  The  fourth  has  been  observed  to  take 
the  place  of  the  fourth  perforating  tendon  of  the  flexor  profundus. 

Synovial  bii?-sa.— The  tendons  of  both  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors,  as  well  as 
the  median  nerve,  are  surrounded  beneath  the  annular  ligament  by  a  large  and 
loose  synovial  bursa,  which  extends  upwards  to  the  level  of  the  radio-carpal 
articulation,  and  downwards  to  a  little  beyond  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones, 
being  prolonged  farther  on  the  little  finger  tendons  than  on  the  others.  Accor- 
ding to  Max  Schilller  (deutsche  med.  Wochensch.  1878)  this  bui'sa  is  double,  the 
sheath  investing'  the  tendons  of  the  two  ulnar  fingers  being  separated  by  a  longi- 
tudinal partition  from  that  of  the  index  and  middle  finger  tendons.  The  latter 
di^asion  communicates  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  annular  ligament,  by  a 
small  apertui'e,  with  the  synovial  sheath  of  the  flexor  longus  poUicis  tendon. 

Fig.  167. 


Fig.   167. — Bones  of  two  fingers,  with  the  insertions  op  the  tendons. 
(E.  Quain.)     ^ 

In  A,  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  are  bound  to  the  bones  by  the  fibrous  sheath. 
In  B,  the  .sheath  has  been  removed,  as  well  as  the  vincula  accessoria  ;  1,  metacarpal 
bone  ;  2,  tendon  of  the  flexor  sublimis  ;  3,  tendon  of  the  flexor  profundus  ;  *,  perforation 
of  the  sublimis  by  the  profundus  tendon  ;  4,  tendon  of  the  extensor  communis  digitorum ; 
5,  lumhricalis  muscle  ;  6,  one  of  the  interosseous  muscles. 

The  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons,  by  which  they  are  bound  down  to 
the  fingers,  are  formed  opposite  the  shafts  of  tlie  first  and  second  phalanges 
by  strong  tendinous-looking  bands  of  transverse  fibres,  vagiJial  ligaments, 
attached  to  the  rough  margins  of  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the  phalanges. 
Opposite  the  joints,  flexion  is  allowed  by  the  substitution  for  those  bands 
of  a  thin  membrane,  strengthened  by  oblique  decussating  fibres.  The 
tendinous  sheath  has  a  synovial  lining,  which  gives  a  separate  investment 
to  each  tendon. 


The  synovial  membrane  forms  small  folds  (vincula  accessoria  tendinum)  be- 
tween the  tendons  and  the  bones.  There  are  two  sets  of  these  ;  the  one,  Uga- 
■menta  hrevia,  broad  and  membranous,  passing  between  the  tendons  near  their 
insertion  and  the  lower  part  of  the  phalanx  immediately  above  ;  the  other,  liga- 
menta  longa,  slender  and  less  constant  bands,  joinuig  the  tendons  at  a  higher 
level.  Contained  in  the  ligamentum  breve  of  the  deep  flexor  is  a  small  band  of 
yellow  elastic  tissue  (vinculum  subflavum).  which  stretches  from  the  tendon  to 
the  head  of  the  second  phalanx,  and  may  assist  in  drawing  doA^oi  the  tendon 
after  flexion  of  the  fingers  (J.  Marshall,  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.  1853). 

The  flexor  longus  poUicis  muscle,  placed  side  by  side  with  the  flexor 
profundus  digitorum,  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  radius,  ex- 
tending from  the  obhque  line  to  the  edge  of  the  pronator  quadratus  ; 
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from  the  adjacent  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane  ;  and  in  the  majority 
of  instances  it  receives  also  a  distinct  fleshy  and  tendinous  slip,  spring- 
ing in  common  with  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum  from  the  inner  condyle 
or  the  coronoid  j)rocess.  The  muscle  ends  in  a  tendon  which  passes  be- 
hind the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist  close  to  the  trapezimn,  turns  out- 
w^ards  between  the  two  heads  of  the  flexor  brevis  and  between  the  sesa- 
moid bones,  and,  entering  a  canal  similar  to  those  of  the  other  flexor 
tendons,  is  finally  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the 
thumb. 

As  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  passes  nnder  the  annular  ligament  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  synovial  bursa,  which  is  continued  below  into  the  digital  sheath,  and  com- 
municates above  with  the  bursa  of  the  common  flexor  tendons  in  the  manner 
before  mentioned. 

Vaj-ieties. — The  flexor  longus  poUicis  is  sometimes  connected  by  a  slip  with  the 
flexor  sublimis  or  profundus,  or  the  pronator  teres.  A  tendon  of  insertion  into 
the  index  finger  has  been  observed,  as  also  a  sli^D  to  the  fii"st  lumbricalis. 

The  pronator  quadratns,  placed  close  to  the  bones  behind  the  last 
two  muscles,  arises  fr'om  the  inner  part  of  the  anterior  smface  of  the  ulna 
in  its  lower  fom'th  ;  its  fibres  cross  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm,  some 
transversely  and  others  obliquely,  and  they  are  inserted  for  a  slightly 
shorter  distance  into  the  fore  part  of  the  radius. 

Varieties. — The  pronator  quadratus  is  subject  to  varieties,  chiefly  as  follows  : — 
1.  It  may  be  entirely  absent,  bu.t  this  is  rare  ;  2,  it  is  subdivided  into  two  layers, 
or  occasionally  into  three  ;  3,  it  extends  farther  upwards  on  the  bones  of  the 
forearm  than  usual  ;  4,  it  is  prolonged  do-miwards  on  the  carpus,  in  some  cases 
as  a  radio-carpal,  and  in  others  as  an  ulno-carpal  muscle. 

The  radio-carims  (Fano),  or  flexor  carpi  radialis  irevis  (Wood),  is  an  addi- 
tional small  muscle  not  unfrequently  seen,  arising  from  the  radius,  usually  from 
the  anterior  border  and  surface  above  the  pronator  quadratus,  and  very  variably 
inserted  below,  into  the  annular  ligament,  the  trapezium,  magnum,  or  some  other 
part  of  the  caipus,  or  into  one  or  more  of  the  metacai-jjal  bones. 

IiTerves. — The  muscles  of  the  pronator  and  flexor  group  receive  their  nerves 
in  greatest  part  from  the  median  ;  only  one  muscle,  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  being 
wholly,  and  another,  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  in  part,  supplied  from  the  ulnar 
nerve.  The  branches  from  the  median  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  in  two  sets, 
the  superficial  muscles  being  supplied  by  branches  arising  from  the  trunk  near 
the  elbow,  the  deep  muscles,  viz.,  the  flexor  longus  poUicis,  the  outer  half  of  the 
flexor  profundus  and  the  pronator  quadratus,  being  supplied  by  its  anterior 
interosseous  branch. 


SUPINATOR    AND    EXTENSOR    MUSCLES. 

The  muscles  of  this  group  are,  like  those  of  the  fi-out  of  the  forearm, 
divided  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  layer. 

The  sxrPERFiciAL  muscles  are  seven  in  number,  viz.,  the  supinator 
longus,  the  extensores  carpi  radiales  longior  and  brevior,  the  extensor 
communis  digitorum,  extensor  minimi  digiti,  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  and 
anconeus.  The  last  muscle  has  already  been  described  in  connection 
with  the  triceps  (p.  211). 

The  supinator  radii  longus  muscle  (brachio-radialis — Soemmering) 
arises  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  external  suj)racondylar  ridge  of 
the  humerus,  and  from  the  external  intermuscular  septum.  Its  fibres 
form  a  thin  fleshy  mass,  which  descends  on  the  outer  and  anterior  part 
of  the  limb  to  about  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  where  it  ends  in  a  flat 
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tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  an  impression  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius,  near  the  base  of  the  styloid  process. 

Melatimis. — This  miiscle  is  corered  only  by  skin  and  fascia,  except  at  its  in- 
sertion, where  two  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb  lie  over  the  tendon. 
Above,  the  brachialis  anticus  is  in  contact  with  its  inner  surface,  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve  being  interposed,  and  the  long  radial  extensor  is  beneath  it.     It 


Fig.  168. 


Fig.   168. — SUPEKFICIAL    MUSCLES    OF    THE    FOREAEJI 
AND   HAND,   SEEN    FROil    BEHIND.       (A.   T. )      i 

d,  olecranon ;  e,  external  condyle ;  /,  lower  end 
of  ulna;  8",  tendon  of  triceps;  9,  anconeus;  10, 
part  of  brachialis  anticus  ;   11,  supinator  longus ; 

12,    extensor   carpi  radialis   longior  ;    13,  

brevior;  14,  extensor  communis  digitorum  ;  15, 
extensor  carpi  ulnaris ;  15',  its  insertion  into  the  fifth 
metacarpal  bone;  +,  between  14  and  15,  extensor 
minimi  digiti ;  16,  origin  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
by  an  aponeurosis  from  the  back  of  the  ulna  ;  17, 
extensor  ossis  metacai-pi  pollicis  :  17',  its  insertion 
into  the  first  metacarpal  bone;  18,  extensor  primi 
intemodii  pollicis ;  18',  its  insertion  into  the  first 
phalanx ;  +  and  J,  posterior  annular  ligament ;  at 
J,  the  tendons  of  the  long  and  short  radial  extensors  ; 
at  +,the  tendon  of  'the  extensor  minimi  digiti  ;  19, 
tendon  of  extensor  secundi  internodii ;  20,  is  placed 
on  the  i^roximal  end  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone, 
close  to  the  insertion  of  the  radial  extensors  of  the 
carjras  :  in  the  hand,  the  dorsal  interosseous  muscles 
are  shown,  and  on  the  middle  finger  the  insertion  of 
the  extensor  tendon. 

fomis  the  outer  boundary  of  the  triangular 
space  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  in  the 
foreaiia  it  rests  upon  the  supinator  brevis,  pro- 
nator teres,  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  and  the 
radial  vessels  and  nerve. 

Varieties. — These  are  neither  great  nor  nu- 
merous in  this  muscle.  One  of  the  commonest 
is  the  division  of  the  tendon  or  lower  pai-t  of 
the  muscle  into  two  or  sometimes  three  slips, 
which  are  inserted  either  together  or  at  some 
distance  from  each  other.  The  supinator  longus 
may  also  be  connected  to  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring muscles,  especially  at  its  origin. 


The  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior 

muscle  arises  from  the  lower  third  of  the 
external  supracondylar  ridge  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  from  the  external  intermus- 
cular septum  :  a  few  fibres  also  spring  fi'om 
the  outer  side  of  the  common  tendon  of 
the  extensor  muscles.  Its  muscular  belly 
ends  above  the  middle  of  the  forearm  in  a 

flat  tendon,  which  passes,  conjointly  with  that  of  the  following  muscle, 
in  the  outermost  of  the  gTooves  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  radius, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone.  A  small 
bursa  lies  beneath  the  tendon  at  its  insertion. 

The  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior  muscle  arises  from  the  outer 
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condyle  of  tlie  humerus  by  a  tendon  common  to  it  and  the  following 
muscles,  from  the  intervening  fibrous  septa,  from  the  fascia  corering  it, 
and  from  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow  joint.  Its  mus- 
cular beUy  ends  in  a  tendon,  which,  descending  with  that  of  the  extensor 
longior,  passes  through  the  same  groove  of  the  radius  with  it,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger.  A 
small  bursa  is  placed  under  the  tendon  close  to  its  insertion,  and  there  is 
occasionally  another  between  the  origin  of  the  muscle  and  the  supi- 
nator brevis. 

Eelatiojis. — Of  tlie  two  foregoing  muscles  the  extensor  longus  is  the  more 
superficial.  The  extensor  brevis  covers  the  supinator  brevis  and  the  insertion  of 
the  pronator  radii  teres.  The  tendons  of  these  muscles  and  that  of  the  supinator 
longus  are  crossed  obliquely  by  the  extensors  of  the  metacaipal  bone  and  first 
phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

Varieties. — The  two  foregoing  muscles  are  subject  to  a  similar  variation  in 
being,  one  or  other  of  them,  split  up  into  two  or  sometimes  three  tendons  pre- 
vious to  insertion  ;  the  tendons  of  either  muscle  being  inserted  into  both  the 
second  and  third  metacarpal  bones  :  occasionally  a  slip  passes  also  to  the  fourth 
metacarpal  bone.  The  two  muscles  have  been  seen  united,  so  that  a  single  fleshy 
belly  gives  off  two  tendons  ;  and  cross  slips  from  one  muscle  to  the  other  are  of 
frequent  occui'rence. 

An  additional  muscle,  called  extensor  carpi  racUalis  accessorlus  by  Wood, 
is  sometimes  met  with,  rising  fi'om  the  humerus  below  the  extensor  caipi  radialis 
longior,  and  inserted  most  frequently  into  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  but 
sometimes  into  the  abductor  poUicis,  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  or  other  part. 
It  is  represented  at  times  by  a  slip  from  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  longior. 

The  extensor  communis  digitorum  muscle  arises  fi-om  the  outer 
condyle  by  the  common  tendon,  fi'om  the  fascia  of  the  forearm,  and  fr-om 
the  septa  between  it  and  the  adjoining  muscles.  In  the  lower  third  of 
the  forearm  the  muscular  part  ends  in  four  tendons,  which  pass  under 
the  posterior  annular  ligament,  lying  in  the  innermost  broad  groove  on 
the  back  of  the  radius,  and  diverge  as  they  proceed  along  the  carpus  and 
metacarpus  to  reach  the  fingers.  Here  each  is  increased  by  tendinous 
fibres  derived  fi'om  the  lumbricales  and  interosseous  muscles,  forming  a 
fibrous  expansion  which  covers  the  back  of  the  first  and  second  phalanges 
and  terminates  upon  the  third  phalanx.  It  is  attached  to  the  second  and 
third  phalanges  in  the  following  manner.  Opposite  the  first  bone  the 
tendon  divides  into  three  slips  ;  the  central  one  is  much  thinner  than  the. 
others,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx  ;  the  two 
lateral  parts,  continuing  onwards,  join  together  below  and  are  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx.  The  tendons  to  the  index  and  little 
fingers,  which  are  much  smaller  than  the  other  two,  are  joined  opposite 
the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations  by  the  special  extensor  tendons  of 
those  digits. 

On  the  back  of  the  hand  the  four  tendons  are  united  by  cross  slips  or 
vincula.  That  between  the  index  and  middle  finger  tendons  is  simply  a 
thin,  loose  band  of  transverse  fibres,  and  is  not  unfrequently  wanting. 
Those  on  each  side  of  the  ring  finger  tendon  are  much  stronger  ;  one 
passes  obliquely  downwards  fr'om  the  third  (ring  finger)  tendon  to  the 
second,  the  other  fr'om  the  fourth  tendon  to  the  third.  In  consequence 
of  this  arrangement  the  three  inner  fingers  are  associated  in  their  move- 
ments, and  the  ring  finger  can  not  in  general  be  fi'eely  extended 
without  also  moving  the  middle  one.  The  tendons  are  farther  bound 
down  over  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations  by  means  of  apo- 
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neurotic  bands,  which  are  given  off  from  the  margins  of  each,  and 
directed  forwards  by  side  of  the  joint,  to  blend  with  the  palmar  ligament 
of  the  articulation. 

Varieties. — The  varieties  of  the  extensor  communis  digitorum  resolve  them- 
selves chiefly  into  the  following,  viz.,  1st,  the  occasional  deficiency  of  one  or 
more  of  the  tendons  of  insertion,  and  2nd,  more  frequently  an  increase  in  their 
number.  This  last  goes  in  some  instances  to  the  extent  of  doubling-  the  tendon 
to  each  of  the  lingers,  and  even  of  tripling  it  to  one  or  two  of  them.  More 
frequently,  however,  the  increase  in  number  of  the  tendons  is  limited  to  the 
index  or  little  finger  alone. 

The  extensor  minimi  digiti  is  a  slender  muscle  which  is  placed 
between  the  extensor  communis  digitorum  and  the  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris,  and  arises  by  means  of  a  thin  tendon  in  common  vdtli  the 
extensor  communis.  The  tendon  in  which  it  ends  occupies  a  groove 
between  the  radius  and  ulna,  passing  through  a  special  compartment 
in  the  annular  hgament ;  on  the  back  of  the  hand  it  becomes  split  into 
two,  the  outer  division  being  joined  by  the  fom'th  tendon  of  the 
common  extensor,  and  both  parts  end  in  the  dorsal  expansion  of  the 
little  finger,  in  the  formation  of  which  it  takes  by  far  the  greater  share. 

Varieties. — This  muscle  is  subject  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  its  tendons 
of  insertion,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the  additional  tendon  is  inserted 
into  the  ring-finger.     The  entire  absence  of  the  muscle  has  also  been  observed. 

The  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  most  internal  of  the  muscles 
descending  on  the  back  of  the  forearm,  arises  from  the  external  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus  by  the  common  tendon,  from  a  strong  intermuscular 
septum  on  its  outer  side,  and  fi*om  the  fascia  of  the  forearm.  The  belly 
of  the  muscle  is  in  its  middle  third  closely  bound  down  to  the  posterior 
border  of  the  ulna  by  the  fascia,  and  it  occasionally  receives  a  few  addi- 
tional fibres  from  this  portion  of  the  bone.  The  fleshy  fibres  are 
collected  round  a  tendon  which  becomes  fr'ee  a  little  above  the  wrist, 
and  runs  through  a  special  groove  in  the  carpal  end  of  the  ulna  and  a 
separate  sheath  in  the  annular  ligament,  to  be  inserted  into  the  tuberosity 
on  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone. 

Varieties. — This  muscle  is  frequently  connected  with  the  abductor  minimi 
digiti.  It  also  sometimes  sends  a  prolongation  to  the  extensor  tendons  on  the 
back  of  the  little  finger,  which  has  been  named  ulnaris  quinti. 

The  DEEP-SEATED  MUSCLES  ou  the  back  of  the  forearm  are  five  in 
number,  the  supinator  brevis,  the  three  extensors  of  the  thumb,  and  the 
extensor  of  the  index  finger. 

The  supinator  radii  brevis  muscle  arises  from  the  external  lateral 
ligament  of  the  elbow-joint,  from  the  annular  ligament  of  the  radius, 
and  from  a  depression  below  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  extending 
downwards  a  short  distance  along  the  outer  border  of  the  bone.  The 
fleshy  fibres  derived  from  these  points  of  attachment,  as  weH  as  from  a 
tendinous  expansion  on  the  surface,  which  can  be  followed  up  to  the 
external  condyle,  pass  obliquely  round  the  upper  part  of  the  radius, 
covering  it  closely  except  at  the  inner  side,  and  are  inserted  into  that 
bone,  for  rather  more  than  a  third  of  its  length,  reaching  down  to  the 
insertion  of  the  pronator  radii  teres.    It  is  pierced  by  the  posterior  in- 
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terosseons  nerve,  which  effects  a  more  or  less  complete  division  of  the 
muscle  into  two  layers. 

The  extensor  ossis  inetacarpi  poUicis  mnscle  (abductor  longus 
poUicis — Albinus)  arises  from  a  narrow  oblique  impression  occupying  the 
u]3per  part  of  the  outer  division  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulna  (see  p. 


Fig.  169.- 


-Deep  posterior  muscles  op  the 
forearm.     (a.  t.)    j 


a,  humerus ;  6,  olecranon ;  c,  radius  ;  d,  lower 
part  of  the  ulna,  grooved  for  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  which  is  cut  short ;  1,  an- 
coneus ;  2,  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  exposed  by 
the  removal  of  the  aponeurotic  tendon  of  3,  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  ;  + ,  supinator  brevis  ;  4,  ex- 
tensor carpi  radialis  brevior,  and  5,  the  cut  tendon 
of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  ;  c,  their  inser- 
tions into  the  second  and  third  metacarpal  bones  ;  6, 
extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis ;  6',  its  insertion 
into  the  base  of  the  first  metacai'pal  bone ;  7,  ex- 
tensor primi  internodii  pollicis  ;  7',  its  insertion  into 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanx ;  8,  extensor  secundi 
internodii  pollicis  ;  8',  its  insertion  into  the  base  of 
the  last  phalanx  ;  9,  extensor  indicis  ;  9',  its  junc- 
tion with  the  tendon  of  the  common  extensor,  which 
is  cut  short :  in  the  intermetacarpal  spaces  the  four 
dorsal  interosseous  muscles  are  exposed,  the  tendons 
of  the  common  extensor  having  been  removed  ;  and 
at  10,  the  insertions  of  the  second  and  third  dorsal 
interosseous  muscles,  by  a  triangular  expansion,  into 
the  tendon  of  the  extensor  communis,  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  insertion  of  that  tendon  into  the  middle  and 
last  phalanges,  are  shown. 

92),  below  the  origin  of  the  supinator 
Tbrevis  ;  from  the  middle  third  of  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  radius,  below  the  in- 
sertion of  the  same  muscle  ;  and  from  the 
interosseous  membrane  betAveen.  Thence 
descending  obliquely  outwards,  it  ends  in 
a  tendon  which  passes,  in  company  with 
the  extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis, 
through  the  groove  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius,  and  is 
inserted  in  the  base  of  the  metacarj)al  bone 
of  the  tliumb. 

Relations. — The  upper  part  of  this  muscle  is 
concealed  by  the  common  extensor,  but  it  be- 
comes superficial  below,  and  together  with  the 
next  muscle  crosses  the  tendons  of  the  radial 
extensors  of  the  carpus,  conceals  the  insertion 

of   the    supinator    longus,    and,   below   the    extremity   of    the    radius,   crosses 

the  radial  artery. 

The  extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis  muscle  lies  close  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi,  and  is  much  smaller  than 
that  muscle  ;  it  arises  from  the  interosseous  ligament  and  a  small  part  of 
the  radius  below  the  middle  of  the  forearm  ;  its  tendon  accompanies 
that  of  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  through  the  same  compartment  of 
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the  annular  ligament,  and  passes  on  to  be  inserted  into  the  proximal  end 
of  the  first  phalanx. 

The  extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis  muscle,  much  larger 
than  the  extensor  primi  internodii,  which  it  overlaps,  arises  immediately 
below  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  from  the  outer  division  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  ulna  for  its  middle  third  or  more,  and  from  the 
interosseous  membrane  for  about  an  inch  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the 

Fig.  170. — Superficial     mus-  Fig.  170. 

CLES    AND     TENDONS     ON     THE 
BACK      OP     THE      WRIST      AND 

HAND  (after  Bourgery).     g 

The  posterior  annular  liga- 
ment of  the  'wrist  is  represented. 
I,  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pol- 
licis ;  1',  its  insertion ;  2,  ex- 
tensor primi  internodii  pollicis ; 
2',  its  insertion  ;  3,  tendon  of 
extensor  secundi  internodii  pol- 
licis ;  4,  extensor  communis 
digitorum  ;  4',  tendon  to  the 
middle  finger,  receiving  the  in- 
sertion of  the  second  and  third 
dorsal  interosseous  muscles  ;  4", 
division  of  the  tendon  into 
three  portions,  of  which  the 
median  is  inserted  into  the 
second  ijhalanx,  the  two  lateral 
passing  on  to  be  inserted  at  4'", 
into  the  terminal  phalanx  ;  5, 
extensor  minimi  digiti ;  5',  its 
junction  with  the  slip  of  the 
common  extensor ;  6,  i)laced  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  ulna, 
points  to  the  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris ;  6',  insertion  of  this 
muscle  into  the  base  of  the 
fifth  metacarpal  bone  ;  7,  part 
of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  ;  8, 
placed  on  the  os  magnum, points 
to  the  insertion  of  the  extensor 
carpi  radialis  brevier ;  8',  placed 
on  the  base  of  the  second  meta- 
carpal bone,  points  to  the  insertion  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  ;  9,  tendon  of 
extensor  indicis  ;  10,  small  part  of  the  adductor  pollicis,  and  inner  head  of  the  flexor 
brevis  pollicis  ;  11,  first  dorsal  interosseous  or  abductor  indicis  :  in  the  other  three  inter- 
osseous spaces  are  seen  in  succession,  from  the  radial  side  inwards,  the  insertion  of  the 
first  palmar,  second  dorsal,  third  dorsal,  second  ijalmar,  fourth  dorsal,  and  third  palmar 
interosseous  muscles  ;  12,  abductor  minimi  digiti. 

ulnar  attachment.  Its  fibres  end  in  a  tendon  which  passes  through  a 
separate  compartment  of  the  annular  ligament,  occupying  the  narrow 
oblique  groove  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  carpal  end  of 
the  radius,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the 
thumb. 

Varieties. — The  extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb  are  subject  to  considerable 
variations,  and  if  all  the  three  muscles  be  included  they  seem  to  occur  as  often 
as  in  one  out  of  every  six  subjects  dissected.  The  most  common  occur  in  the 
extensor  ossis  metacarpi,  and  consist  in  more  or  less  cleavage  of  the  muscle  ot 
its  tendon  into  separate  parts.  The  insertion  of  the  distinct  tendons  takes  place 
■either  doubly  into  the  fu-st  metacarpal  bone,  or  in  part  into  the  trapezium,  or 
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into  the  abductor  or  opponens  poUicis  muscles.  The  extensor  primi  internodii  is 
sometimes  absent,  being,  as  it  were,  fused  with  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi,  in 
other  cases  it  is  more  or  less  united  with  the  extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis. 
An  occasional  variety,  representing  a  muscle  normally  existing  in  the  dog  and 
many  carnivora,  is  the  presence  of  an  additional  extensor  between  the  indicator 
and  the  extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis,  with  a  double  tendon  and  insertion 
into  both  digits. 

The  extensor  indicis  or  indicator  muscle  arises  Irom  the  outer 
division  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulna  for  a  variable  extent  below 
the  extensor  secundi  internodii,  and  slightly  from  the  interosseous 
membrane  at  its  lower  part.  The  tendon  passes  with  the  common 
extensor  through  a  compartment  of  the  annular  ligament,  comes  in 
contact  with  the  tendon  from  that  muscle  destined  for  the  index  finger,, 
and  unites  with  it  to  form  the  expansion  already  described. 

Fig.  171.  Fig.  171. — Transverse  section  op  the  eight 

HAND      BETWEEN      THE     CARPUS     AND     META- 
CARPUS.     (A.  T. )     ^ 

a,  h,  c,  d,  e,  ai-ticular  surfaces  of  the  trape- 
zium, trapezoid,  magnum  and  unciform  bones ; 
a',  palmar  ridge  of  the  trapezium  ;  e',  unciform, 
process  ;  between  «'  and  e',  the  cut  edge  of  the 
annuhir  ligament,  sending  a  process  towards, 
the  trapezoid  at  11,  by  which  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  cariDi  radialis  is  enclosed  in  the  groove  of 
the  trapezium  ;  1,  tendon  of  the  extensor  ossis 
metacarpi  j)ollicis ;  2,  extensor  piimi  internodii ; 
3,  extensor  secunrli  internodii ;  4,  extensor 
carpi  radialis  longior ;  5,  brevior ;  6,  index  finger  tendon  of  extensor  communis  digitorum ; 
6',  remaining  tendons  ;  7,  extensor  indicis  ;  8,  extensor  minimi  digiti ;  9,  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris  ;  10,  flexor  carpi  radialis  ;  11,  flexor  longus  pollicis  ;  12,  the  first  on  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sviblimis  digitorum  ;  13,  the  same  of  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus ;  14,  median  nerve  ;  15,  the  palmar  aponeurosis  stretched  across  the  aumdar 
ligament;  16,  palmaris  brevis;  17,  short  muscles  of  the  thumb;  IS,  muscles  of  the 
little  finger. 

Varieties. — This  muscle  is  but  rarely  absent.  Its  tendon  is  frequently  double,, 
and  one  of  the  parts  may  pass  to  the  middle  finger,  leading  to  the  formation  of 
an  extensor  medil  digiti,  which  may  occur  also  as  a  distinct  muscle  arising  from 
the  ulna  or  posterior  ligament  of  the  wiist- joint  below  the  indicator.  Less  fre- 
quently an  rxte?tsor  hrevis  digitorum  manus  is  present,  arising  from  the  back  of 
the  wrist-joint,  or  from  the  carpus,  or  from  the  bases  of  some  of  the  metacarpal 
bones,  and  sending  tendons  to  one,  two,  or  three  fingers.  Intermediate  forms 
between  these  two  muscles  are  also  met  with. 

Nerves. — The  anconeus,  supinator  longus,  and  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior 
receive  branches  directly  from  the  musculo -spiral  trunk  ;  the  remaining  muscles. 
of  this  group  are  supplied  by  the  posterior  interosseous  division  of  that  nerve. 


MUSCLES    AND    FASCI.S!     OF    THE    HAND. 

FASCiiE. — The  fascia  of  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  a  thin  layer 
composed  mainly  of  transverse  fibres,  is  prolonged  downwards  from  the 
lower  border  of  the  annular  ligament  over  the  extensor  tendons,  and 
blends  with  these  on  the  fingers.  Deej^er  than  the  extensor  tendons, 
thin  aponeuroses  are  stretched  over  the  intermetacarpal  spaces,  being- 
attached  laterally  to  the  bones,  and  covering  the  dorsal  interosseous, 
muscles  to  which  they  are  firmly  adherent. 
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The  fascia  of  the  palm  consists  of  a  central  part  which  is  thick  and 
strong,  and  of  two  lateral  portions,  which  are  very  thin  and  cover  the 
short  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger.  The  central  portion  is 
that  commonly  referred  to  under  the  name  of  the  palmar  fascia. 
Consisting  principally  of  longitudinal  fibres  which  are  in  largest  part 
continued  from  the  tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus,  others  however 
springing  from  the  fr-ont  of  the  annular  ligament,  it  is  narrow  above 
and  becomes  expanded  and  thinner  below.  Here  it  divides  into  four 
processes  which  pass  to  the  bases  of  the  several  fingers,  and  join  the 
commencement  of  the  digital  sheaths,  sending  some  fibres  also  to  the 
integument  at  the  clefts  of  the  fingers,  and  to  the  superficial  transverse 
ligament.  From  the  sides  of  these  processes,  moreover,  offsets  are  sent 
backwards  to  be  attached  to  the  transverse  metacarpal  ligament  opposite 
the  lateral  margins  of  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  thus  above 
each  finger  a  short  canal  is  formed  in  which  the  flexor  tendons  run.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  processes  some  deeper  transverse  fibres  make 
their  appearance,  covering  the  lumbricales  muscles  and  the  digital  ves- 
sels and  nerves.  At  the  lower  margin  of  the  pahn  a  superficial  baud  of 
transverse  fibres,  which  stretches  across  the  roots  of  the  four  fingers, 
being  contained  in  the  folds  of  skin  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  clefts,  is 
known  as  the  superficial  transverse  ligament  of  the  fingers.  There  is  also 
deeply  placed  in  the  palm  a  tliin  layer  of  fascia  which  covers  the  inter- 
osseous muscles,  and  dipping  between  them  is  attached  to  the  palmar  ridges 
of  the  metacarpal  bones,  while  interiorly  it  becomes  continuous  with  the 
transverse  metacarpal  ligament.  From  the  deep  surface  of  the  palmar 
fascia  a  thin  septum  is  sent  backwards  on  each  side  between  the  flexor 
tendons  and  the  thumb  and  little  finger  muscles  respectively,  and  these, 
joining  the  fascia  covering  the  interosseous  muscles,  complete  a  sheath 
in  which  the  tendons  are  contained  in  their  passage  through  the  pahn. 

Cutaneous  ligaments  of  the  lilialanges. — Under  this  name  Professor  Cleland  has 
described  some  fibrous  bands  which  spring  from  the  edges  of  the  phalanges  and 
are  inserted  into  the  skin  of  the  sides  of  the  fingers,  and  which  serve  the  purpose 
of  retaining  the  skin  in  position  during  flexion  of  the  joints  (Journ.  Anat.  xii. 
526). 

Muscles. — Besides  the  tendons  of  the  long  muscles  and  the  lumbri- 
cales already  described,  there  are  placed  in  the  hand  one  superficial 
muscle  called  palmaris  brevis,  the  short  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  little 
finger,  and  the  interosseous  muscles. 

The  palmaris  brevis  (fig.  165,  16)  is  a  thin  flat  subcutaneous 
muscle,  which  arises  from  the  inner  margin  of  the  palmar  fascia  and 
the  annular  ligament ;  its  fibres  pass  transversely  inwards,  and  are  in- 
serted into  the  skin  along  the  inner  border  of  the  palm. 

Relations. — The  palmaris  brevis  crosses  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger  and  covers 
the  ulnar  vessels  and  nerve. 

Muscles  op  the  thumb. — The  fleshy  mass  which  forms  the  thenar 
eminence.,  or  ball  of  the  thumb,  consists  of  four  muscles. 

The  abductor  poUicis  muscle,  superficial  and  flat,  arises  mainly 
from  the  fi'ont  of  the  annular  ligament,  a  few  of  the  outer  fibres  being 
attached  sometimes  to  the  ridge  of  the  trapezium  or  the  tubercle  of  the 
scaphoid ;  proceeding  downwards  and  outwards,  it  is  inserted  by  a  tendon 
into  the  radial  border  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  at  its  base. 
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The  opponens  poUicis  muscle,  placed  behind  the  abductor,  arises 
from  the  annular  ligament  and  from  the  outer  side  of  the  ridge  of  the 
trapezium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  metacarpal  bone 


Fig.  172. 


Fig.  172. — Muscles  and   tendons   of   the 

PALMAR    ASPECT    OF    THE    HAND.       I 

Portions  of  the  tendons  of  the  superficial 
flexor  have  been  cut  away  to  show  those  of  the 
deep  flexor  and  the  lumbricales.  1,  tendon  of 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  cut  short ;  2.  tendon  of 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  inserted  into  the  pisi- 
form bone  ;  3,  anterior  annular  ligament  ;  4, 
abductor  pollicis  ;  5,  opponens  pollicis  ;  6,  6, 
flexor  brevis  pollicis  ;  7,  adductor  pollicis  ;  8, 
abductor  minimi  digiti ;  9,  flexor  brevis  minimi 
digiti ;  10,  lumbricales. 


of  the  thumb  at  the  radial  border,  as 
well  as  the  adjoining  part  of  the  palmar 
surface. 

The  flexor  brevis  pollicis  muscle 
arises  in  two  parts,  a  superficial  and 
a  deep.  The  superficial  part,  much 
the  smaller,  is  attached  to  the  outer 
two-thirds  of  the  annular  ligament  at 
its  lower  border :  the  deep  part  is 
attached  in  several  slips  to  the  tra- 
pezium, to  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  to  the  os  magnum,  and 
to  the  bases  of  the  second  and  third  metacarpal  bones.  From  these 
origins  two  strong  masses  of  fibres  proceed,  Avhich  are  known  as  the 
outer  and  inner  heads  of  the  muscle,  and  these,  becoming  tendinous,  are 


Fig.  173. 


Fig.  173, — Deep  muscles  op  the  palm  op 

THE    hand.       ^ 

The  abductor  pollicis  and  abductor  minimi 
digiti,  together  with  the  anterior  annular  liga- 
ment and  the  deej)  flexor  tendons  in  the  palm, 
have  been  removed  ;  in  the  fore-finger  the  ten- 
dons of  both  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors 
remain ;  in  the  other  fingers  the  tendons  of 
the  superficial  flexor  have  been  removed.  1, 
pronator  quadratus  muscle  ;  2,  opponens  iDol- 
licis ;  3,  flexor  brevis  pollicis ;  4,  adductor 
pollicis ;  5,  opponens  minimi  digiti ;  6,  unci- 
form bone  ;  7,  8,  interosseous  muscles. 


inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  base  of 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  ;  the 
outer  head  is  also  joined  by  a  consi- 
derable  fasciculus    from    the   deeper 
origin ;  the  inner  head  is  inserted  con- 
jointly vnth  the  adductor  pollicis.     In 
each  of   the   tendons   of    insertion   a 
sesamoid    bone    is    developed,   which 
plays  over  the  head  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone.     The  tendon  of  tlie 
long  flexor  lies  between  the  two  origins,  and  grooves  the  surface  of  the 
muscle  as  it  passes  between  the  heads  of  insertion. 
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The  adductor  pollicis  muscle  arises  from  the  ridge  on  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  along  with  the  inner 
tendon  of  the  short  flexor.  The  deep  palmar  arterial  arch  passes  between 
this  muscle  and  the  deep  origin  of  the  flexor  brevis. 

Muscles  of  the  little  finger. — The  fleshy  mass  at  the  inner 
border  of  the  hand  {hyiwthenar  eminence)  consists  of  three  muscles  pass- 
ing to  the  httle  finger. 

The  abductor  minimi  digiti  muscle  arises  by  tendinous  fibres  from 
the  lower  border  and  inner  surface  of  the  pisiform  bone,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger  on  the  ulnar  border, 
a  slip  being  sent  to  the  extensor  tendon  on  the  back. 

The  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  separated  at  its  origin  from  the  ab- 
ductor muscle  by  a  small  interval  through  which  pass  the  deep  palmar 
branches  of  the  ulnar  nerve  and  artery,  arises  from  the  front  of  the 
annular  hgament,  and  from  the  tip  of  the  hooked  process  of  the  unciform 
bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger, 
in  common  with  the  preceding  muscle.  This  muscle  is  sometimes  absent, 
or  becomes  incorporated  with  the  abductor. 

The  opponens  minimi  digiti  muscle  arises  from  the  annular  liga- 
ment and  the  unciform  process,  and  is  inserted  into  the  ulnar  border  of 
the  fifth  metacarpal  bone  in  all  its  length. 

The  INTEROSSEOUS  MUSCLES  occuj)y  the  intervals  between  the  meta- 
carpal bones.  They  are  seven  in  nmnber,  all  of  them  more  or  less 
visible  from  the  palmar  aspect,  and  they  are  divided  into  two  sets,  viz., 
those  which  are  best  seen  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  metacarpus,  and 
those  which  are  seen  only  in  the  palm.  Their  disposition  is  most  easily 
understood  by  reference  to  their  action. 

The  dorsal  interosseous  muscles  abduct  the  fingers  from  the  middle 
line  of  the  hand ;  they  are  four  in  number,  one  in  each  of  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  metacarpal  bones,  and  are  numbered  from  without  inwards. 
Each  muscle  arises  from  both  the  metacarpal  bones  between  which  it  is 
placed,  but  most  extensively  from  that  supporting  the  finger  upon  which 
it  acts,  and  the  fibres  converge  pennately  to  a  common  tendon  in  the 
middle.  Each  terminates  in  a  tendon  which  is  inserted  partly  into  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  partly  into  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
muscle  on  the  dorsum  of  the  same  part  of  the  finger.  Two  of  the  muscles 
are  inserted  into  the  middle  finger  and  draw  it  to  either  side ;  of  the 
remaining  two  one  23asses  to  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger,  and  the 
other  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ring  finger  ;  they  withdraw  those  fingers 
from  the  middle  line  of  the  hand. 

The  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  or  aMucfor  indicis  is  larger  than 

the  others  ;  its  outer  and  larger  head  of  origin  arises  from  the  proxunal 

half  of  the  ulnar  border  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone,  the  inner  is 

■,     attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone,  and  be- 

\    tween  these  heads  there  is  left  superiorly  an  interval  wider  than  in  the 

other  dorsal  interosseous  muscles. 

1  Selatio7is— 'Between  the  heads  of  the  abductor  indicis  the  radial  artery  passes 
forwards  to  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  between  those  of  the  other  dorsal  interosseous 
muscles,  small  perforating  arterial  branches  are  transmitted. 

The  three  palmar  interosseous  muscles  are  adductors,  drawing  the 
I  (    index,  ring,  and  little  fingers  towards  the  middle  line  of  the  hand.    They 
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are  visible  only  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  hand,  each  one  arising 
from  the  corresponding  lateral  surface  of  the  body  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  finger  on  which  it  acts  :  they  terminate,  like  the  dorsal 
muscles,  in  small  tendons  inserted  partly  into  the  bases  of  the  first 


Fig.  174. 


Fig.  174. — The  right  hand  from  behind,  showing  the  dorsal  interosseous 
MUSCLES  (R.  Quain).     f 

TKe  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  have  been  removed  as  far  as  the  distal  ends 
«f  the  metacarpal  bones.  1,  2,  3  and  4,  the  dorsal  interosseous  muscles,  in  order  from 
the  radial  side  inwards  ;  their  expanded  insertion  in  connection  witli  the  extensor  tendons, 
is  shown  ui^on  the  first  phalanges. 

Fig.  175. — The  right  hand  from  before,  showing  the  palmar  interosseous 
MUSCLES  (K.  Quain).     f 

1,  2,  3,  refer  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  palmar  interosseous  muscles. 

phalanges  at  the  side,  and  partly  into  the  extensor  tendons.  The  first 
palmar  interosseous  muscle  belongs  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  index 
finger  ;  the  others  are  placed  on  the  radial  sides  of  the  ring  and  little 
fingers. 

"Varieties  of  the  short  muscles  of  the  hand. — The  palmaris  brevis  varies 
greatly  in  tlie  strength  of  its  muscular  fibres,  and  somewhat  also  in  their  length 
and  direction.  It  is  seldom  entirely  absent  (in  the  proportion  of  one  in  foii;y-five 
out  of  six  hundred  dissections  by  Macalister).  It  is  sometimes  found  running 
into  the  flexor  minimi  digiti. 

The  abductor  poUicis  is  often  divided  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  part — a 
.condition  described  by  Soemmerring  as  normal.  Accessory  slijos  are  also  found 
joining  the  muscle  ;  frequently  from  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  ossis  metacaipi 
poUicis  or  palmaris  longus,  more  rai'ely  from  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior 
(or  accessorius),  from  the  styloid  process  or  opponens  poUicis.  Another  slip, 
which  is  frequently  present,  springs  from  the  skin  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
thenar  eminence. 

The  flexor  brevis  poUicis  is  a  variable  muscle,  especiaUy  in  its  deeper  belly, 
which  shows  a  tendency  to  become  more  or  less  connected  with  the  adductor 
poUicis  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  latter  muscle  is  subject  to  variation  in  its 
extent  in  inverse  proportion  to  that  of  the  flexor  brevis. 

The  abductor  minimi  digiti  is  found  occasionally  divided  into  two  or  even  three 
slips  ;  in  other  cases  it  is  united  with  the  flexor  brevis.  An  accessory  head  is  not 
unfrequently  present,  arising  from  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaxis,  the 
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anniilar  ligament,  the  fascia  of  the  forearm,  or  tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus. 
In  some  cases  the  additional  head  arises  a  considerable  distance  above  the  wrist 
from  the  intennuscular  fascia,  under  either  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  or  flexor  carpi 
radialis,  and  passing  doTvnwards  covers  the  ulnar  ai-tery  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  ending  in  the  abductor  or  occasionally  in  the  flexor  minimi  digiti.  This 
long  head  is  regarded  by  Macalister  as  a  derivative  of  the  palmaris  longus. 

The  opponentes  muscles  are  subject  to  varieties  chiefly  affecting  their  extent, 
and  the  degree  of  their  union  with  or  separation  from  the  neighbouring  muscles. 

The  interosseous  muscles  present  some  variations  but  not  of  any  great  magnitude. 
They  are  occasionally  double  in  one  or  more  of  the  spaces.  A  palmar  interosseous 
muscle  of  the  thumb  is  frequently  present,  and  according  to  Henle  is  regular,  in 
the  form  of  a  muscular  slip  springing  fi-om  the  first  metacarpal  bone  in  front  of 
the  abductor  indicis,  and  joining  below  the  inner  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis. 
The  arrangement  which  usually  exists  in  the  foot,  and  which  is  peculiar  to  man, 
has  also  been  obseiwed  to  occur  in  the  hand. 

Nerves  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand. — The  median  nerve  supplies  branches 
to  the  abductor  pollicis,  the  flexor  brevis  and  opponens  immediately  below  the 
annular  ligament,  and  to  the  flrst  two  lumbricales  muscles  from  the  thnd  and 
fourth  digital  nerves  respectively.  The  ulnar  nerve,  besides  giving  a  twig  to  the 
palmaris  brevis,  furnishes  by  its  deep  palmar  division  branches  to  the  muscles  of 
the  little  finger,  the  two  internal  lumbricales,  all  the  interosseous  muscles,  the 
adductor,  and  the  inner  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

ACTIONS   OF  THE  MUSCLES   OF   THE  FOEEARM  AND  HAND. 

The  muscles  of  the  forearm  may  be  distinguished  according  to  their  actions  as 
pronators  and  supinators,  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  wrist,  and  long  flexors  and 
extensors  of  the  fingers  ;  those  of  the  hand  are  flexors  and  extensors,  adductors, 
abductors  and  opposers  of  the  fingers  ;  the  terms  adduction  and  abduction  being 
here  used  with  reference  to  the  middle  line  of  the  hand. 

Pronation  is  mainly  effected  by  the  pronator  teres  and  pronator  quadratus  :  the 
flexor  carpi  radialis  also  contributes  slightly  to  this  movement.  The  pronator 
teres  is  fitted  to  flex  the  elbow  when  pronation  has  been  completed,  or  when  it  is 
prevented  by  antagonistic  muscles,  and  in  this  action  it  receives  assistance  from 
the  other  muscles  arising  from  the  internal  condyle. 

Su2)ination  is  effected  principally  by  the  supmator  brevis,  together  with  the 
biceps,  the  supinator  longus  having  but  little  influence  upon  this  action.  The 
latter  muscle  is  essentially  a  flexor  of  the  elbow,  acting,  however,  only  after  that 
movement  has  been  begun  by  other  muscles.  The  radial  extensors  of  the  wrist 
assist  also  in  flexing  the  elbow  ;  the  rem.ainiag  muscles  arising  from  the  external 
condyle  aid  in  extending  that  joint. 

Flexion  of  tlie  ovrist  is  produced  by  the  radial  and  ulnar  flexors  of  the  carpus, 
and  is  aided  by  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  when  the  action  of  those  muscles  on  the 
fingers  is  either  completed  or  is  opposed  by  any  resistance,  as  when  the  over- 
extended hand  is  pressed  against  a  surface  in  pushing,  or  in  the  sujoport  of  the 
body.  Extension  of  tJie  ovrist,  in  a  similar  manner,  is  accomplished  not  only  by 
the  three  muscles  specially  devoted  to  that  function,  but  also  by  the  extensors  of 
the  fingers.  The  lateral  movements  of  the  wrist  are  produced  by  the  same 
muscles,  acting  in  different  combinations  :  aiductioyi  by  the  radial  flexor  and 
extensors,  assisted  by  the  extensors  of  the  thumb  ;  and  adduction  by  the  ulnar 
flexor  and  extensor. 

To  ensure  the  efiicient  action  of  the  long  extensor  and  flexor  muscles  of  the 
fingers  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  simultaneous  action  of  the  flexors  and 
extensors  of  the  wrist  respectively  ;  for  the  wrist-joint  must  be  fixed  backwards 
by  its  extensors  in  order  that  the  long  flexors  of  the  fingers  may  act,  and  the 
wrist  must  be  fixed  forwards  by  its  fiexors  in  order  that  the  long  extensors  may 
act  upon  the  fingers. 

The  flexor  suhlimis  difjitorum  and  the  flexor  iwofundus  bend  respectively  the 
second  and  the  third  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  while  the  extensor  communis  ex- 
tends chiefly  the  first  phalanx.    The  fom-  hiinhricalcs,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the 
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seven  inteo'osseous  muscles  have  a  douljle  action,  in  consequence  of  their  insertion, 
complete  or  partial,  into  the  expansions  of  the  extensor  tendons.  This  action  con- 
sists firstly,  in  the  flexion  of  the  fingers  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations, 
and  secondly,  in  extension  of  the  second  and  third  phalanges.  The  lumbricales 
and  interosseous  muscles,  therefore,  are  antagonists  to  both  the  long  flexors  and 
to  the  long  extensor.  This  partial  and  combined  action  of  the  long  and  short 
muscles  upon  the  fingers,  of  which  the  movements  made  in  forming  the  hair- 
stroke  in  writing  may  be  taken  as  an  example,  has  been  well  known  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  especially  as  regards  the  lumbricales,  but  it  has  recently  been 
confirmed  and  elucidated  as  regards  the  interossei  by  the  electro-physiological 
experiments  and  pathological  observations  of  Duchenne,  whose  interesting  work  * 
may  be  advantageously  consulted  on  these  and  other  muscular  movements. 

"With  respect  to  the  interosseous  muscles,  it  is  farther  to  be  observed  that,  besides 
being  flexors  of  the  fli'st  and  extensors  of  the  second  and  third  phalanges  in  the 
manner  previously  stated,  they  severally  exercise  an  abducting  or  adducting  action 
on  certain  flng-ers,  or  direct  them  away  from  or  towards  the  middle  line  of  the 
hand,  according  to  the  places  of  their  respective  insertions  ;  and  thus  the  four 
dorsal  interosseous  muscles  are  abductors  of  the  index,  middle  and  ring  fingers, 
and  the  three  palmar  interosseous  muscles  are  adductors  of  the  index,  ring,  and 
little  fingers  respectively. 

While  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  produce  for  the  most  part  the  several  move- 
ments indicated  by  their  names,  these  movements,  in  consequence  of  the  position 
of  the  fii'st  metacarpal  bone,  take  place  in  directions  which  differ  from  those  of 
the  corresponding  movements  of  the  fingers.  Thus,  extension,  being  movement 
in  the  direction  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  digit,  occurs  in  nearly  the  same  plane 
as  abduction  of  the  fingers  ;  and  in  abduction,  the  thumb  moving  in  the  direction 
of  its  radial  border  is  carried  more  forwards  than  outwards.  Opposition  is  pro- 
duced by  the  combined  action  of  the  flexor  hreris  and  opi^onens  muscles. 

The  little  finger  is  withdrawn  from  the  others  by  its  ahductor,  as  the  ring 
finger  is  withdrawn  from  the  middle  finger  by  the  foui-th  dorsal  interosseous 
muscle  ;  and  the  ahductor  acting  with  the  long  flexors,  likewise  assists  the  flexor 
irevis  in  keeping  the  first  phalanx  firmly  down  in  grasping.  The  opimnens  draws 
forwards  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  so  as  to  render  the  hand  narrower  and  deepen 
the  hollow  of  the  palm. 

While  the ^j»aZ?Mfl7'/5  Zo?;^?;5  has  the  effect  of  tightening  the  palmar  fascia,  the 
palmaris  brevis  draws  up  the  integument  on  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  increase  the 
hypothenar  prominence. 


II.— MUSCLES    AWD    PASCI-S    OF    THE    LOWER    LIMB. 

The  muscles  which  pass  between  the  trunk  and  the  lower  limb,  viz., 
the  psoas,  pyriformis,  and  part,  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  are  so  few  in 
number  and  so  .intimately  connected  Avith  others  belonging  strictly  to 
the  limb,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  as  a  distinct  group,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  more  numerous  and  considerable 
muscles  which  attach  the  upper  limb  to  the  trunk. 

FASCIiE     OF    THE    HIP    AND     THIGH. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  lower  limb  is  similar  to  and  continuous 
with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  Over  the  gluteal  region  it  is  very 
thick,  and  assists  in  forming  the  prominence  of  the  buttock.  On  the 
front  of  the  thigh  it  covers  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  superficial 
vessels  and  nerves  ;  it  passes  freely  over  Pouj^art's  hgament,  becoming 
continuous  with  the  subcutaneous  layer  of  the  abdominal  fascia,  and 
internally  it  passes  into  the  dartos  tunic  of  the  scrotum  and  into  the 

*  Dr.  G.  B.  Duchenne,  "  Pliysiologie  des  Mouvements,  &c.,"  Paris,  1867. 
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superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  groin  a 
thin  layer  of  condensed  areolar  tissue,  placed  beneath  the  glands  and 
superficial  vessels,  can  be  raised  from  the  sm-face  of  the  fascia  lata, 
and  this  is  sometimes  described  separately  as  a  deep  layer  of  superficial 
fascia.  This  structure  is  continued  across  the  saphenous  opening  of  the 
fascia  lata,  to  the  margins  of  which  it  is  closely  attached,  and  being  here 
perforated  by  numerous  small  foramina  for  the  passage  of  blood-vessels 
and  lymphatics,  it  receives  the  name  of  cribriform  fascia. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  thigh  or  fascia  lata  is  a  strong  aponeurotic 
membrane,  consisting  of  white  shining  fibrous  tissue,  and  forming  a 
continuous  sheath  round  the  limb.  It  is  attached  superiorly  to  the  back 
of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  to  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, to  the  body  and  ramus  of  the  pubis,  to  the  ramus  and  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium,  and  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment. In  the  gluteal  region  it  descends  on  the  surface  of  the  gluteus 
medius  muscle  as  far  as  the  upper  border  of  the  gluteus  maxunus,  where 
it  divides  into  two  layers,  one  of  which  passes  on  the  superficial,  the 
other  on  the  deep  sm^face  of  tha^t  muscle.  After  encasing  the  muscle, 
the  layers  unite  at  its  lower  and  external  borders.  Over  the  great 
trochanter,  where  the  layers  unite  externally,  and  where  also  the  fascia 
is  much  thickened,  the  greater  number  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  are 
inserted  between  the  layers.  The  thickened  portion  of  the  fascia  may 
be  traced  downwards  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  from  the  crest  of  tlie 
ilium  to  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and  the  head  of  the  fibula. 
This  ilio-tiMal  hand  consists  of  dense  glistening  parallel  fibres,  and  about 
the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  the  thigh  it  receives  also 
the  insertion  of  the  tensor  vagina  fenioris  muscle.  On  the  rest  of  the  thigh 
the  fascia  lata  varies  in  thickness.  It  is  thinnest  in  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  thigh,  where  it  covers  the  adductor  muscles.  At  the  knee  it 
is  considerably  strengthened  on  each  side  of  the  patella  by  tendinous 
expansions  given  oft'  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  vasti  muscles,  and 
assists  in  forming  the  capsular  investment  of  the  joint.  This  part  of 
the  fascia  is  firuily  attached  to  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  to  the  lateral 
margins  of  the  patella,  but  a  superficial  layer  is  given  off  which  extends 
over  the  fi'ont  of  the  latter  bone,  a  synovial  bursa  of  considerable  size 
being  interposed.  A  second  smaller  bm'sa  is  placed  immediately  under 
the  skin  covering  the  patella,  and  the  ca^dties  of  the  two  are  sometimes 
continuous  through  an  aperture  in  the  aponeurosis.  Other  small  burss 
are  not  unfr'equently  present  over  the  pateUa  or  its  hgament,  or  over  the 
tubercle  of  the  tibia.  Posteriorly  the  fascia  is  continued  uninterruptedly 
over  the  hamstring  muscles  and  the  popliteal  space  into  the  fascia  of 
the  leg. 

On  the  fr'ont  of  the  thigh,  a  little  below  and  external  to  the  inner  end  of 
Poupart's  ligament,  is  placed  the  saphenous  oimiing,  an  apertm-e  in  the 
fascia  lata  through  which  the  internal  saphenous  vein  passes  to  join  the 
femoral  vein,  and  which  receives  special  attention  fi'om  its  being  the 
place  of  exit  of  femoral  hernia.  The  outer  part  of  this  opening  lies  in 
front  of  the  femoral  artery,  and  is  bounded  externally  by  a  crescentic 
margin,  the  falciform  larder,  which,  crosses  the  surface  of  the  infundi- 
buhform  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels.  This  margin  in  the  middle  of 
its  extent  is  continued  into  looser  tissue,  the  above-mentioned  cribriform 
fascia,  but  superiorly  and  inferiorly  it  ends  in  two  more  distinct  in- 
curved extremities,  the  siqjerior  and  inferior  cornua.     The  inferior 
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cornu,  the  most  completely  defined  part  of  the  margin,  lies  in  the  angle 
between  the  internal  saphenous  and  the  femoral  veins,  below  their 
junction  ;  while  the  superior  cornu  forms  a  larger  curve,  the  inner  ex- 
tremity of  which,  often  called  femoral  ligament,  passing  completely  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  sheath,  is  attached  to  the  front  of  Gimber- 
nat's  ligament. 

It  is  customary  to  call  the  parts  of  the  fascia  lata  which  are  placed 
external  and  internal  to  the  saphenous  opening  the  iliac  and  ^j?i&«c 
portions.  The  iliac  portion  is  intimately  connected  above  with  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  as  well  as  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of 
the  abdomen,  and  internally  forms  the  falciform  margin  of  the  saphe- 
nous opening ;  the  pubic  portion,  attached  superiorly  to  the  ilio-pectineal 
line,  passes  on  its  outer  side  deeply  behind  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  with 
which  it  is  connected,  and  is  continued  into  the  iliac  fascia  to  be  subse- 
quently described. 

The  fascia  lata  is  perforated  in  many  places  by  foramina,  which  allow 
the  passage  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  and  blood-vessels. 

The  fascia  lata  has  various  deep  processes.  One  of  these,  leaving  the 
main  fascia  at  the  insertion  of  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris  muscle,  passes 
upwards  on  the  inner  side  of  that  muscle  as  a  strong  flat  band  on  the 
surface  of  the  vastus  externus,  and  is  attached  superiorly  to  the  ilium 
above  the  origin  of  the  posterior  head  of  the  rectus  femoris,  with  which 
also  it  is  closely  connected.  Two  processes,  the  external  and  internal 
intermuscular  sejjta,  bind  the  fascia  to  the  femur  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
thigh :  the  external  septum,  situated  between  the  vastus  externus  and 
crureus  in  front  and  the  short  head  of  the  biceps  behind,  is  inserted 
into  the  linea  aspera  from  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus 
maximus  to  the  outer  condyle  of  the  bone  :  the  internal  septum,  which 
is  much  thinner,  is  inserted  into  the  femm*  between  the  vastus  interuus 
and  the  adductor  magnus,  becoming  blended  Avith  the  tendinous  attach- 
ments of  those  muscles. 

Sheath  of  the  Femoral  Vessels. — The  femoral  vessels  are  surrounded 
by  an  investment  of  fascia,  which  in  its  upper  part  is  particularly  dis- 
tinct and  receives  the  name  of  the  crural  sheath.  This  sheath,  com- 
mencing at  the  deep  crra-al  arch,  is  continuous  with  the  transversalis 
fascia  and  iliac  fascia  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Its  outer  border 
descends  in  contact  with  the  artery,  while  its  inner  border  is  inclined 
outwards  from  the  margin  of  Gimbernat's  ligament,  and  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  vein  at  the  distance  of  less  than  an  inch  lower  down  :  the 
sheath  is  therefore  funnel-shaped.  It  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments, separated  by  thin  septa  :  the  outermost  contains  the  artery,  the 
middle  one  the  vein,  and  the  innermost  forms  a  space  occupied  at  its 
upper  end  by  the  crural  ring,  and  in  which  there  is  generally  a  lymphatic 
gland  and  some  fat.  Through  this  passage  a  femoral  hernia  descends, 
and  on  this  account  it  has  been  named  the  femoral  or  crural  canal. 
(See  later,  the  special  account  of  Hernia). 

MUSCLES    OF    THE    HIP. 

The  muscles  of  this  region  are  the  three  glutei,  the  tensor  vaginse 
femoris,  the  pyriformis,  the  obturator  internus  with  the  gemelli,  the 
obturator  externus,  and  the  quadratus  femoris. 

The   giutsus   maximus   is   a  very  large  and   coarsely  fasciculated 
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muscle,  qnadrilateral  iu  shape,  which  arises  from  the  posterior  fom'th  of 
the  ihac  crest,  and  from  the  rough  smface  of  the  ilium  between  the 
crest  and  the  superior  cmwed  Hne  ;  fi'om  the  back  of  the  last  two  pieces 
of  the  sacrum  and  the  fnst  three  pieces  of  the  coccyx  ;  fr'om  the  great 

Fig.  176. — Superficial  muscles  of   the   hip  Fig.  176. 

A2ID  THIGH,   SEEN  FROM:  BEHIND.      (A.  T.)     i  _ 

1,  gluteus  medius,  covered  by  the  fascia  lata  ; 
2,  gluteus  maximus  :  2',  lower  part  of  the  fas- 
cial insertion  of  the  glutens  maximus  ;  3,  vastus 
externiis  ;  4,  biceps  iiexor  cruris  ;  4',  tendon  of 
the  biceps  ;  5,  5',  semitendinosus  ;  6,  6,  semi- 
membranosus ;  7,  7',  gracilis  ;  8,  sartorius  ;  9, 
adductor  magnus ;  10,  outer,  and  11,  inner 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius  ;  12,  placed  in  the 
popliteal  space,  points  to  the  origin  of  the 
plantaris. 

sacro-sciatic  ligament  ;  and,  between 
the  sacrum  and  the  ilium,  fr'om  the 
aponem'osis  of  the  erector  spinge  muscle. 
Thence  it  passes  downwards  and  out- 
wards with  parallel  fibres.  The  whole 
of  the  upper  half  of  the  muscle,  and 
the  superficial  fibres  of  the  lower  half 
are  inserted  into  the  strong  fascia  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  tliigh  ;  the  deeper 
and  larger  portion  of  the  lower  half 
forms  a  flattened  tendon  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  gluteal  ridge  on  the 
upper  third  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur. 

Relations. — The  lower  border  of  the  muscle 
lies  in  the  fold  of  the  nates.  The  deep  sur- 
face rests  on  the  gluteus  medius  and  pvi-i- 
foiTuis  muscles,  the  tendon  of  the  obturator 
internus  with  the  two  gemelli,  the  quad- 
ratus  femoris,  a  small  portion  of  the  ad- 
ductor magnus,  the  great  trochanter,  the 
ischial  tuberosity,  and  the  origins  of  the 
hamstiing  muscles ;  it  covers  also  the  sciatic 
vessels  and  nerves  as  they  emerge  from  the 
pelvis  below  the  pyriformis,  the  superficial 
branch  of  the  gluteal  arteiy  passing  out 
above  that  muscle,  and  the  pudic  vessels  and 
nerve  lying  behind  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 

Between  the  fascial  insertion  of  the 
muscle  and  the  great  trochanter  is  a  large 
multilocular  bursa,  or  there  are  sometimes 
two  or  thi'ee  smaller  ones,  and  another  in- 
tervenes between  it  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  vastus  externus. 

The  great  size  of  the  gluteus  maximus, 
and  the  consequent  prominence  of  the  buttock,  is  a  characteristic  of  man  as  com- 
pared with  those  animals  which  most  nearly  approach  him  in  general  structure. 

Varieties. — These  are  not  frequent.  The  muscle  has  been  seen  receiving  an 
additional  fasciculus  of  origin  from  the  lumbar  aponeurosis,  or  joined  at  its  lower 
border  by  a  distinct  slip  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  repre- 
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senting  the  agitator  caiicTa3  of  tlie  lower  animals.  The  fibres  arising  from  the 
sacro-sciatic  ligament  and  the  margin  of  the  sacrum  are  normally  separated  by  a 
layer  of  areolar  tissue  from  the  superficial  portion,  and  a  powerful  development 
of  the  deep  part  has  given  rise  to  the  bilaminar  condition  described  by  Tiedemann 
and  others  (Henle). 

The  gluteus  niedius  muscle,  covered  partly  by  the  gluteus  maximus, 
partly  by  the  fascia  lata,  arises  from  the  surface  of  the  ilium  between 
the  crest,  the  superior  and  the  middle  curved  lines,  and  in  front  of  the 
gluteus  maximus  from  the  strong  fascia  covering  its  outer  surface.  The 
muscular  fibres  converge  as  they  descend,  the  anterior  fibres  passing 
obliquely  ])ackwards,  the  posterior  fibres  obliquely  forwards,  and  termi- 
nate in  a  flattened  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  an  oblique  impression 
directed  downwards  and  forwards  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  great 
trochanter.  The  tendon  is  separated  by  a  small  bursa  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  trochanter. 


Fig.  177. 


Fia 


177. — Deep  muscles   of   the 
the  left  side,  from  behind. 


The  gluteus  maximus,  and  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh  have  been  removed.  1,  1,  gluteus 
medius  ;  2,  pyriformis ;  3,  gemellus  supe- 
rior ;  4,  gemellus  inferior  ;  5,  obturator  in- 
ternus,  seen  partially  witliin  the  pelvis,  and, 
after  issuing  by  the  small  sciatic  notch, 
between  the  gemelli  muscles  ;  6,  quadratus 
femoris  ;  7,  tendon  of  tlie  obturator  exter- 
nus  between  the  gemellus  inferior  and  quad- 
ratus. 

Ildations. — Between  this  muscle  and 
the  gluteus  minimus  are  the  superior 
gluteal  nerve  and  the  deep  branches  of 
the  gluteal  vessels.  At  its  anterior  border 
its  fibres  are  parallel  to  and  g-enerally 
united  with  those  of  the  gluteus 
minimus.  This  border  also  is  overlapped 
by  the  tensor  vaginas  femoris.  The 
posterior  border  is  in  contact  with  the 
pyriformis,  the  superficial  part  of  the 
gluteal  vessels  passing  between  the  two. 
Vai'kties. — Some  of  the  deeper  fibres  of  the  muscle  occasionally  end  in  a  sepa- 
rate tendon  which  is  inserted  tato  the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter.  The 
posterior  border  of  'the  muscle  is  sometimes  closely  united  to  the  pyrifonnis,  or 
some  of  the  fibres  end  on  the  tendon  of  that  muscle.  A  bursa  is  occasionally  pre- 
sent between  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  pyriformis  (1  in  15,  Macalister). 

The  gluteus  minimus,  (fig.  178,  1)  covered  by  the  preceding  muscle, 
arises  from  the  whole  space  on  the  ilium  between  the  middle  and  inferior 
curved  lines.  The  fibres,  converging  as  they  descend,  terminate  in  an 
aponeurotic  tendon  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  muscle,  which  becoming 
narrowed  is  inserted  into  an  imj)ression  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  great 
trochanter.  The  tendon  is  bound  down  to  the  prominence  of  the 
trochanter  by  a  strong  fibrous  band  which  joins  it  fr'om  the  ujDper 
margin  of  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.  A  synovial  bm'sa  is  interposed 
between  the  tendon  and  the  trochanter. 

Relations. — The  anterior  border  of  the  muscle  is  in  contact  with  that  of  the 
gluteus  medius  ;  its  deep  surface  with  the  capside  of  the  hip  johit,  and  the  pos- 
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terior  head  of  the  rectus  femoris ;  its  outer  surface  is  covered  by  the  gluteus 
medius.  gluteal  vessels  and  superior  gluteal  nerve ;  and  its  iDOsterior  border  is 
covered  by  the  pyi'if  ormis  muscle. 

Varieties. — This  muscle  may  be  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  part, 
or  it  may  send  detached  slips  to  the  hip  joint,  to  the  pyriformis,  to  the  gemellus 
superior,  or  to  the  outer  part  of  the  origin  of  the  vastus  esternus  (Macalister). 
The  anterior  fibres  are  occasionally  separate,  representing  the  scansorius  muscle 
of  apes. 

The  tensor  vaginae  femoris  or  ilio-aponeurotic  muscle  (fig.  180,  5) 
arises  by  tendinous  fibres  from  tlie  external  margin  of  the  iliac  crest  at 
its  fore  j)art,  and  from  part  of  the  notch  between  the  two  anterior  iliac 
spines  external  to  the  attachment  of  the  sartorius,  and  by  some  fleshy 
fibres  fr'om  the  fascia  covering  the  gluteus  medius  :  passing  downwards 
and  a  little  outwards  and  backwards  it  is  inserted  between  two  lamina 
of  the  fascia  lata,  fr'om  thi'ee  to  four  inches  below  the  great  trochanter 
of  the  femur.  The  outer  of  these  lamiuEe  is  continued  upwards  on  the 
muscle  in  its  whole  extent,  being  part  of  the  general  investment  of  the 
limb,  the  deeper  is  connected  above  with  the  origin  of  the  rectus  femoris, 
and  with  the  fibres  attaching  the  gluteus  minimus  to  the  hip-joint.  The 
fibres  in  the  fascia  prolonged  from  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  form  part 
of  the  iho-tibial  band,  and  can  be  followed  in  this  down  to  the  outer 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 

Relations. — This  muscle  lies  upon  the  anterior  border  of  the  gluteus  medius, 
the  upper  parts  of  the  rectus  femoris  and  vastus  extemus  muscles,  and  the  as- 
cending branches  of  the  external  circumflex  artery.  At  its  origin  it  Kes  between 
the  sartorius  and  gluteus  medius  muscles. 

The  pyriformis  muscle  arises  Avithin  the  pelvis  by  three  fleshy  digita- 
tions  from  the  second,  third  and  fourth  pieces  of  the  sacrum  between 
and  outside  the  anterior  sacral  foramina,  slightly  ft'om  the  hinder  border 
of  the  ilium  immediately  below  the  posterior  inferior  spine,  and  from  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  The  muscle  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  by 
the  gTeat  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and  is  inserted  into  a  mark  on  the  up|)er 
border  of  the  great  trochanter  by  a  rounded  tendon  which  is  closely 
united  for  some  distance  before  its  insertion  to  the  subjacent  tendon  of 
the  obturator  internus  and  gemelli  muscles. 

Relations. — Between  the  upper  border  of  the  muscle  as  it  escapes  from  the  pelvis 
and  the  bone  the  gluteal  vessels  and  the  superior  gluteal  nerve  issue  ;  at  its  lower 
border,  between  it  and  the  su^jerior  gemellus,  the  sciatic  and  pudic  vessels  and 
nerves  make  their  ajDiDearance ;  its  superficial  surface  is  covered  by  the  gluteus 
maximus  ;  and  its  deep  surface  is  separated  by  the  hinder  part  of  the  gluteus 
minimus  from  the  hip-joint. 

Varieties. — This  muscle  is  frequently  pierced  by  a  root  of  the  great  sciatic 
nerve  or  by  its  external  popliteal  branch,  and  is  thus  divided  more  or  less  com- 
pletely into  two  parts.  It  may  be  united  with  the  gluteus  medius,  or  give  fibres 
to  the  gluteus  minimus,  or  receive  the  insertion  of  the  superior  gemellus.  It 
may  have  only  one  or  two  sacral  attachments,  or  again  its  tendon  may  be  inserted 
into  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.    Its  entire  absence  has  also  been  noted. 

The  obturator  interims  muscle,  in  great  part;  lodged  within  the 
pelvis,  arises  from  the  deep  surface  of  the  obturator  membrane  except  at 
its  lower  part ;  fr-om  the  fibrous  arch  which  completes  the  canal  for  the 
obturator  vessels  and  nerve  ;  from  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  hip-bone, 
externally  between  the  obturator  foramen  and  the  great  sciatic  notch, 
reaching  up  to  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  and  internally  between  the  foramen 
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and  the  margin  of  the  pubic  arch  ;  a  few  fibres  also  arise  from  the 
obturator  fascia,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  deep  surface  of  the 
muscle.  Its  fibres  converging  as  they  proceed  backwards  from  this 
origin,  the  muscle  emerges  from  the  pelvis  by  the  small  saoro-sciatic 
foramen,  gliding  over  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  ischium,  and  is  directed 
outwards,  to  be  inserted,  in  connection  with  the  gemelli,  into  an  im- 
pression on  the  fore  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  great  trochanter. 
The  tendon  occupies  the  surface  of  the  muscle  which  is  towards  the 
bone,  and  consists  as  it  passes  through  the  foramen  of  four  or  five 
narrow  portions  which,  commencing  independently  in  the  substance  of 
the  pelvic  portion  of  the  muscle,  receive  the  pinnately  disposed  fleshy 
fibres.  A  layer  of  cartilage  lines  the  trochlear  groove  of  the  bone,  and 
forms  a  series  of  ridges  with  intervening  grooves  corresponding  to  the 
divisions  of  the  tendon,  while  the  movement  of  the  latter  is  facilitated 
by  a  large  synovial  bursa.  Another  bursa,  of  much  smaller  size, 
elongated  and  narrow,  is  sometimes  placed  between  the  tendon  and  the 
capsule  of  the  hip- joint.  These  bursas  are  occasionally  continuous 
with  one  another. 

Relations. — Tlie  deep  surface  of  the  pelvic  portion  is  in  contact  with  the  obtu- 
rator portion  of  the  pelvic  fascia  and  near  its  lower  border  with  the  pudic  vessels 
and  nerve.  The  outer  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  bone  and  obtm-ator  mem- 
brane. At  its  upper  border  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve  pass  through  the 
obturator  foramen.  The  estrapelvic  portion  lies  between  the  gemelli  and  in  con- 
tact with  the  ischium  and  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.  It  is  covered  by  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  ligament,  the  sciatic  vessels  and  nerves,  and  by  the  gluteus  maximus. 

The  gemelli  (gemini)  are  two  small  narrow  muscles,  consisting 
chiefly  of  fleshy  fibres  extended  horizontally  on  each  side  of  the  tendon 
of  the  obturator  internus  ;  and  they  are  named  fi'om  their  position 
above  and  below  the  tendon.  The  gemellus  siijierior,  which  is  usually 
the  smaller  muscle,  arises  from  the  outer  and  lower  part  of  the  ischial 
spine  ;  the  gemellus  inferior  takes  origin  fi-om  the  upper  part  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  along  the  lower  border  of  the  groove  for  the 
obturator  internus.  Passing  outwards,  they  join  the  tendon  of  the  in- 
ternal obturator  muscle,  and  are  inserted  Avith  that  into  the  great 
trochanter.  The  two  muscles  usually  meet  at  their  origin  beneath  the 
tendon  of  the  obturator,  while  at  their  insertion  they  overlap  and  more 
or  less  conceal  it. 

Relations. — The  superior  gemellus  is  placed  immediately  below  the  pyriformis ; 
the  inferior  gemellus  is  above  the  quadratus  femoris,  and  at  its  insertion  is  close 
to  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  externus  muscle.  These  muscles  may  be  regarded 
as  portions  of  the  obturator  internus  arising  externally  to  the  pelvis. 

Varieties. — The  gemellus  superior  is  often  very  small,  and  not  unfrequently  is 
altogether  absent.  Absence  of  the  gemellus  inferior  has  also  been  observed,  but 
more  rarely  than  that  of  the  upper  muscle. 

The  qiiadratiis  femoris  muscle,  of  an  oblong  shape,  arises  fi'om  an 
impression  along  the  outer  border  of  the  ischial  tuberosity,  and,  pro- 
ceeding horizontally  outwards,  is  inserted  into  the  tubercle  of  the  quad- 
ratus and  the  back  of  the  femur  immediately  below  this,  reaching  to  the 
level  of  the  small  trochanter. 

Relations. — The  upper  border  of  this  muscle  is  in  contact  with  the  inferior 
gemellus  ;  the  lower  with  the  adductor  magnus,  the  transverse  branch  of  the 
internal  circumflex  artery  passing  between  the  two.     It  conceals  the  outer  part  of 
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the  obtui-ator  extemtis,  and  also  tlie  lesser  trochanter,  which  is  separated  from  it 
by  a  small  bursa. 

Varieties. — The  qnadratus  femoris  may  be  entirely  absent  and  replaced  by  an 
enlarged  gemellus  inferior. 

The  obturator  externus  muscle  arises  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
ohtm-ator  membrane  for  the  inner  half  of  its  extent,  from  the  femoral 
smface  of  the  body  of  the  pubis,  and  from  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and 
ischium.  The  fibres  converge  as  they  are  directed  outwards  in  the 
groove  between  the  acetabulum  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  hip-joint ;  then  winding  backwards  and  upwards, 
closely  applied  to  the  lower  and  hinder  surfaces  of  the  neck  of  the  femm% 
they  end  in  a  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  digital 
fossa  of  the  great  trochanter. 

Relations. — The  obturator  extemus  is  concealed  in  front  by  the  pectineus,  ilio- 
psoas, adductor  brevis  and  adductor  magnus  muscles ;  near  its  iasertion  it  is 
covered  behind  by  the  quadratus  femoris  :  its  deep  surface  is  closely  connected 
to  the  capsule  of  the  hip  as  it  passes  backwards.  The  obturator  vessels  are 
placed  between  the  muscle  and  the  obtui-ator  membrane,  and  the  superficial  part 
of  the  obturator  nerve  passes  above  it  while  the  deep  part  perforates  it  near  its 
upper  border. 

Nerves. — The  gluteus  maximus  is  supplied  by  the  inferior  gluteal  nerve  ;  the 
gluteus  medius  and  minimus  and  tensor  vaginte  femoris  by  the  superior  gluteal 
nerve.  The  pyrifoiTais,  gemelli,  obtra-ator  internus,  and  quadratus  femoris  receive 
special  branches  from  the  sacral  plexus.  The  obturator  externus  is  supplied  by 
the  obturator  nerve. 

Actions. — The  gluteus  maximus  muscle  is  the  chief  extensor  of  the  hip-joint. 
By  its  agency  the  bent  thigh  is  brought  into  a  line  with  the  body.  The  lower 
part  of  the  muscle  also  acts  as  an  adductor,  and  external  rotator  of  the  limb, 
while  the  upper  part  will  assist  in  producing  abduction.  Its  most  powerful 
action,  and  that  in  connection  with  which  it  is  so  largely  developed  in  the  human 
subject,  is  to  extend  the  trunk  upon  the  thigh  when  bent  forwards.  It  also 
comes  into  operation  in  ascending  an  incline  or  a  stair,  in  leaping,  and  in  rising 
from  the  sitting  posture.  But  although  the  full  contraction  of  the  glutei  maximi 
is  required  to  bring  the  body  iuto  the  erect  jDOsture,  it  is  not  necessary  for  its 
maintenance  when  complete,  the  trunk  being  then  supported  on  the  thigh-bones 
by  the  tension  of  ligaments,  while  the  body  is  so  poised  that  its  centre  of 
gravity  is  placed  slightly  behind  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  middle  of 
the  hip-joints  (see  p.  170).  By  means  of  its  insei-tion  into  the  ilio-tibial  band  of 
the  fascia  lata,  which  is  attached  below  to  the  fore  part  of  the  outer  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia,  the  gluteus  maximus  is  farther  enabled  to  exercise  an  influence  upon 
the  knee,  steadying  and  supporting  that  joint  in  the  extended  position  during 
standing,  when  the  proper  extensor  muscles  are  relaxed. 

The  gluteus  medius  and  mininms  are  powerful  abductors  of  the  thigh,  and 
along  with  the  tensor  vaginas  femoris,  come  principally  into  action  in  supporting 
the  body  on  one  limb,  and  in  the  rotation  of  the  pelvis  on  the  two  limbs  alter- 
nately which  takes  place  in  walking.  Their  anterior  fibres  di-aw  forwards  the 
gi'eat  trochanter,  and  rotate  the  limb  inwards,  while  the  posterior  part  of  tlie 
minimus  produces  outward  rotation. 

The  tensor  vagince  femoris  aids  the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus  in  rotating  in- 
wards and  abducting  the  limb,  in  the  latter  case  being  combined  in  its  action 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  gluteus  maximus.  Owing  to  its  mode  of  insertion, 
moreover,  it  will  assist  the  gluteus  maximus  in  supporting  the  knee  in  tlio 
extended  position,  counteracting  the  tendency  of  that  muscle  to  draw  the  ilio- 
tibial  band  backwards  and  thus  ensuring  that  the  traction  is  exercised  upon  the 
tibia  in  the  direct  line  of  the  thigh. 

The  injriformis,  oMurator  internus,  and  gemelli  muscles  support  the  liip-joint 
posteriorly,  and  rotate  the  limb  outwards  when  it  is  extended,  but  become  ab- 
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ductors  when  the  hip  is  flexed.  The  qiuidratus  femoris  rotates  the  thigh  outwards 
and  assists  in  adducting.  The  nhturaUw  axternns  is  also  principally  an  external 
rotator,  iDut  it  is  farther  a  flexor  and  adductor  of  the  thigh,  bringing  the  upper- 
most of  the  two  limbs  into  position  when  we  cross  the  thighs  in  sitting.  It 
supports  the  hip- joint  posteriorly  and  inferiorly. 

POSTERIOR    FEMORAL    OR    HAMSTRING    MUSCLES. 

At  the  back  of  the  thigh  are  three  long  flexor  muscles  of  the  knee- 
joint  ;  viz.,  the  biceps,  semitendinosns,  and  semimembranosus. 

The  biceps  fie250i'  cruris  muscle  consists  of  two  parts,  arising  one 
fi'om  the  hip-bone,  the  other  from  the  femur,  which  unite  inferiorly  to 
terminate  on  the  fibula.  The  long  head  arises  by  a  tendon  common 
to  it  and  the  semitendinosns  from  the  inner  impression  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  ischial  tuberosity,  receiving  also  some  fibres  from  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  ligament ;  the  short  head  arises  from  the  outer  lip  of  the 
linea  aspera  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
external  supracondylar  line,  and  from  the  adjacent  external  inter- 
muscular septum.  The  muscular  fibres  from  both  heads  end  in  a 
common  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  upper  and  outer  part  of 
the  head  of  the  fibula  by  two  portions,  which  embrace  the  external 
lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  tendon, 
passing  forwards  and  inwards,  are  inserted  into  the  outer  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia,  and  fr^om  the  posterior  border  others  are  given  off  to  the 
fascia  of  the  leg. 

Relations. — The  upper  end  of  the  biceps  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  maximus ; 
in  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  muscle  is  suljcutaneous.  It  lies  upon  the  semimem- 
branosus, the  great  sciatic  nerve,  and  the  adductor  magnus ;  its  inner  border  is 
in  contact  with  the  semitendinosns  and  semimembranosus,  and  at  its  lower  end 
it  forms  the  upper  and  outer  boundary  of  the  popliteal  space.  A  bursa  is  gene- 
rally present  between  the  tendon  and  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and  there  is 
sometimes  another  between  the  long  head  and  the  origin  of  the  semimembranosus. 

Varieties. — The  short  head  may  be  absent,  or  there  may  be  an  additional  head 
arising  from  the  ischial  tuberosity, or  from  the  liiiea  aspera,  or  from  the  inner  supra- 
condylar ridge  of  the  femur,  or  from  various  other  parts.  A  slip  has  been  found 
passing  from  the  long  head  to  the  gastrocnemius  or  the  tendo  Achillis. 

The  semitendinosns  muscle,  closely  united  at  its  origin  with  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps,  arises  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and 
fi'om  the  tendon  common  to  it  with  the  biceps  for  about  three  inches ; 
it  descends  on  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  terminates  in  the  lower  third 
in  a  long,  rounded,  and  slender  tendon,  which  passes  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  popliteal  space,  resting  on  the  semimembranosus,  and  cm-ves 
forwards  to  be  inserted  in  an  expanded  form  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  tibia,  a  considerable  process  being  sent  from  its 
lower  border  to  the  fascia  of  the  leg.  There  the  tendon  is  on  the  same 
plane  with,  but  below  that  of  the  gracilis,  both  being  under  cover  of  the 
sartorius,  and  a  bm^sa  separates  the  three  tendons  from  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.  The  belly  of  the  muscle  is  traversed 
about  its  middle  by  a  thin  obhque  tendinous  intersection. 

The  semimembranosus  muscle  arises  ft'om  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  above  and  to  the  outside  of  the  origin  of  the  biceps  and  semi- 
tendinosus,  by  a  strong  flattened  tendon  which  is  grooved  on  its  posterior 
isurface  for  the  reception  of  the  common  tendon  of  those  two  muscles.  The 
tendon  of  origin  is  prolonged  downwards  on  the  outer  side  of  the  muscle  for 
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three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  thigh  ;  from  it  spring  numerous  short 
fleshy  fibres  which  are  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  forming 
a  thick  fusiform  behy,  and  terminate  upon  the  tendon  of  insertion  on  the 


Fig.  178. 


Fig.  178. — Deep  :muscles  op  the  right  eip 

AND    THIGH,   FROil    BEHIND.       (A.   T. )      i 

a,  anterior,  a',  posterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium  ;  I',  posterior  inferior  spine  ;  c,  c,  great 
and  small  trocbanters  ;  d,  symphisis  pubis ;  e, 
ischial  tuberosity  ;  /,  popliteal  surface  of  femur; 
f/,  head  of  fibula  ;  1,  gluteus  minimus  ;  2,  ob- 
turator internus  :  the  gemelli  have  been  re- 
moved ;  3,  obturator  externns  ;  4,  small  part  of 
the  back  of  the  pectineus  and  adductor  brevis  ; 
5,  origin  of  the  adductor  magnus  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  ischial  tuberosity  ;  6',  5',  line  of  in- 
sei-tion  of  this  muscle  on  the  shaft  of  the  femur, 
in  which  are  seen  three  arched  tendinous  inter- 
vals for  the  passage  of  the  perforating  vessels  ; 
5",  tendon  of  insertion  into  the  adductor  tu- 
bercle ;  between  the  lower  5'  and  5",  the  interval 
through  which  the  femoral  vessels  pass  into  the 
popliteal  space  ;  the  upper  5'  is  placed  upon  the 
cut  end  of  the  quadratus  femoris  ;  6,  vastus  ex- 
ternus ;  7,  vastus  internus  ;  8,  femoral  head  of 
the  biceps ;  8',  its  ischial  head,  cut  short ;  9, 
plantaris  muscle :  at  its  upper  end  the  outer 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius  ;  the  figure  5",  is 
upon  the  cut  inner  head  ;  10,  popliteus  ;  11, 
tendon  of  the  semimembranosus  ;  12,  upper 
part  of  the  soleus. 

opposite  border  of  the  muscle.  The 
lower  tendon  makes  its  appearance 
about  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  becomes 
free  from  muscular  fibres  at  the  level 
of  the  knee,  and,  tmniing  somewhat 
forwards,  is  inserted  mainly  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  horizontal  groove  on 
the  back  of  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia.  One  considerable  expansion  is 
sent  upwards  and  outwards  to  the  pos- 
terior ligament  of  the  knee-joint  (see 
p.  173),  another  is  continued  down- 
wards to  the  fascia  covering  the  popli- 
teus  muscle,  and  a  few  fibres  join  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  joint. 


Relations. — At  its  upper  part  tlae  semi- 
membranosus crosses  obliquely  from  without 
inwards  beneath  the  conjoined  biceps  and 
semitendinosus,  and  the  latter  muscle  lies 
upon  it  in  its  whole  length.  Its  deep  sur- 
face rests  upon  the  adductor  magnus,  and 
the  great  sciatic  nerve  lies  along  its  outer 

border.  Between  the  lower  tendon  and  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  is  a 
large  bursa  which  generally  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  knee-joint,  and 
a  second  smaller  one  separates  the  main  portion  of  the  tendon  from  the  promi- 
nent upper  margin  of  th.e  groove  on  the  tibia. 
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The  hamstring-  muscles  descend  for  the  greatest  part  of  their-  length  in  contact 
with  one  another,  being  bound  down  by  the  fascia  lata ;  but  interiorly  they 
diverge,  the  biceps  passmg  to  the  outside,  and  the  semimembranosus  and  semi- 
tendinosus  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  forming  the  superior  borders  of  a 
diamond-shaped  hollow  at  the  back  of  the  knee  —the  popliteal  space — the  inferior 
margins  of  which  are  formed  by  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle. 

Varieties. — Absence  of  the  semimembranosus  muscle  has  been  observed.  It  has 
also  been  found  double,  or  with  its  origin  for  the  most  part  from  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  ligament. 

Nerves. — These  muscles  are  all  supplied  by  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 

Actions. — The  hamstring  muscles  flex  the  knee,  and  when  that  joint  is  bent 
they  can  rotate  the  tibia — the  biceps  outwards,  the  semitendinosus  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  the  semimembranosus  inwards.  They  are  farther  powerful  extensors  of 
the  hip,  and  by  their  position  they  set  a  limit  to  flexion  of  that  joint  so  long  as 
the  knee  is  extended. 

ANTEEIOR    MUSCLES    OF     THE     THIGH. 

The  ilio-psoas  muscle,  the  great  flexor  of  the  hip-joint,  is  divisible 
into  two  parts,  a  broad  outer  part,  the  iliacus,  and  an  elongated  inner 
part,  the  psoas  niagnus,  which  are  sometimes  described  separately  as  two 
muscles.  The  greater  part  of  the  muscle  is  situated  in  the  abdomen, 
only  the  lower  conjoined  portion  appearing  below  Poupart's  ligament  in 
the  thigh.  Its  action,  however,  being  almost  exclusively  upon  the  hip- 
joint,  it  is  most  conveniently  considered  in  this  place. 

The  iliacus  arises  from  the  upper  half  of  the  iliac  fossa  of  the  hip-bone, 
anteriorly  reaching  down  to  the  inferior  spine,  and  posteriorly  receiving 
a  few  fibres  also  fi'om  the  ala  of  the  sacrum  and  the  ligament  connecting 
the  two  bones.  Its  fibres  converge  as  they  pass  downwards  and  inwards 
and  are  inserted  for  the  most  part  into  the  tendon  of  the  psoas ;  the 
outermost,  however,  pass  directly  to  a  special  triangular  surface  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  femm-,  in  front  of  and  below  the  small  trochanter. 

The  psoas  magnus  arises  by  five  fleshy  slips  from  the  anterior  surface 
and  lower  margin  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  ; 
also  fi'om  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  by  a  series  of  thick  processes,  each  of 
which  takes  origin  fi'om  an  intervertebral  disc,  and  from  the  contiguous 
margins  of  two  bodies,  the  highest  being  attached  to  the  last  dorsal  and 
first  lumbar  vertebras,  and  the  lowest  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  ver- 
tebrge  with  the  intervertebral  substance  between  them.  These  attach- 
ments are  connected  by  thin  tendinous  arches  extending  over  the  middle 
of  each  vertebra,  covering  the  lumbar  vessels  and  communicating 
branches  of  the-  sympathetic  nerve,  and  gi-^dng  origin  to  other  muscular 
fibres.  The  various  bundles  of  fibres  speedily  unite  to  form  a  thick 
elongated  muscle,  which  runs  along  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  emerging 
fi'om  the  abdomen  beneath  Poupart's  hgament  is  inserted  into  the  small 
trochanter  of  the  femm*  by  means  of  a  tendon,  which  is  placed  at  first 
witliin  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  and  afterwards  at  its  outer  side, 
receiving  as  it  descends  the  fibres  of  the  iliacus  as  well  as  those  of  the  psoas. 

Relations. — Both  iliacus  and  psoas  are  covered  in  the  abdomen  by  the  iliac 
fascia,  which  is  also  prolonged  downwards  over  the  conjoined  muscle  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  pubic  joortion  of  the  fascia 
lata.  The  psoas  at  its  upper  extremity  is  placed  behind  the  diaphrag-m,  being 
crossed  by  the  internal  arched  ligament.  The  external  iliac  artery  rests  against 
its  inner  border  along  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  but  lies  over  the  muscle  as  it  enters 
the  thigh.  The  lumbar  plexus  of  nerves  is  imbedded  deeply  in  the  substance  of 
the  psoas,  and  its  branches  issue  from  the  muscle  at  various  points.    The  anterior 
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crural  nerve  passes  into  the  tliigli  lying  in  the  groove  between  the  psoas  and 
iliacus.  and  the  ilio-inguinai  and  external  cutaneous  nerves  cross  the  surface  of 
the  iliacus.  The  iliacus  lies  over  the  ilium,  the  anterior  head  of  the  rectus 
femoris,  and  the  hip-joint,  to  the  capsule  of  which  a  few  of  its  fibres  are  some- 
Fig.  179. 


Fig.  179. — Deep  muscles  of  the  abdomen  asi>  pelvis.     (A.  T. )     -^ 

a,  t'welfth  dorsal  vertebra  ;  b,  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  ;  c,  transverse  process  of  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra ;  1,  quadratus  lumborum  muscle  ;  on  the  left  side  its  fibres  of  origin 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebra;  are  shown  by  the  removal  of  the 
psoas  ;  2,  jilaced  upon  one  of  the  intertransversales  muscles  of  the  left  side ;  3,  upper 
part  of  the  psoas  parvus,  drawn  somewhat  to  the  outer  side  ;  3',  insertion  of  its  tendon 
into  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  ;  4,  upper  part  of  the  psoas  magnus  ;  4",  one  of  the  origins  of 
the  muscle ;  4',  insertion  of  the  muscle  into  the  small  trochanter  of  the  femur ;  5,  iliacus ; 
5',  insertion  of  the  outer  fibres  of  the  iliacus  below  the  small  trochanter  ;  6,  pyriformis 
muscle  of  the  left  side  rising  within  the  pelvis  fr^m  the  sacrum  ;  6-',  insertion  of  its 
tendon  into  the  summit  of  the  great  trochanter  ;  7,  obturator  externus  of  the  left  side  ; 
+   +  ,  crura  of  the  diaphragm. 

times  attached.  The  psoas  rests  against  the  vertebra3,  the  quadratus  lumborum, 
and  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  overlapping  also  the  inner  border  of  the  iliacus.  The 
common  tendon  passes  downwards  in  a  deep  groove  between  the  anterior  inferior 
spine  and  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence,  and  lower  down,  between  the  tendon  and 
the  capsule  of  the  hip,  is  a  large  synovial  bursa  which  sometimes  communicates 
with  the  cavity  of  the  joint. 

Varieties. — The  iliacus  minor  or  ilio-capsnlaris  is  a  small  detached  portion  of 
the  iliacus  which  is  frecjuently  present.     It  arises  from  the  anterior  inferior  spine 
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of  tlie  ilium,  and  is  inserted  into  tlie  lower  part  of  the  anterior  intertrochanteric 
line,  or  into  the  ilio-femoral  ligament. 

The 2)soas  27arirds,  a  small  muscle  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  psoas  magnus, 
arises  from  the  bodies  of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebree,  and  from  the 
disc  between  them,  and  soon  ends  in  a  fiat  tendon,  which  passes  along  the  front 
and  the  inner  side  of  the  psoas  magnus,  being  incorporated  with  the  iliac  fascia, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  ilio-pectineal  line  and  eminence.  This  muscle,  although 
it  is  well  developed  and  constant  in  animals  generally,  is  very  inconstant  in  the 
human  subject.  Out  of  450  bodies  examined  by  Gruber  it  was  absent  on  both 
sides  in  183,  on  one  side  only  in  69.  "Wlien  present,  it  is  liable  to  many  changes 
in  the  place  of  origin  ;  thus,  it  may  be  connected  only  with  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra,  or  with  the  second  and  the  intervertebral  substance  above  it,  and 
it  has  been  observed  to  commence  by  two  parts  or  heads  separated  by  an 
inteiTal. 

The  sartoriiis  muscle  is  yery  long,  narrow,  and  ribbon-sliaped,  and 
has  the  longest  fibres  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body.  It  arises  by  a 
short  tendon  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  from 
a  small  part  of  the  anterior  margin  of  that  bone  immediately  below, 
and,  passing  downwards  and  inwards  across  the  fi-ont  of  the  thigh,  it  is 
inserted  by  a  thin  flattened  tendon  into  a  slight  roughness  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  tibia  near  the  tubercle,  sending  oif  one  aponeurotic 
expansion  from  its  upper  border  to  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint,  and 
another  from  its  lower  border  to  the  fascia  of  the  leg. 

Hdattons. — In  this  long  course  the  sartorius  is  directed  obliquely  inwards  over 
the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh  in  the  upper  half,  and  then  nearly  vertically  on 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  limb  as  fax  as  the  knee  ;  below  this  it  curves  forwards  to 
its  place  of  attachment.  The  muscle  is  covered  only  by  tlie  fascia  lata  and  the 
integument.  It  passes  over  the  iliacus  and  rectus  femoris  muscles,  the  anterior 
crural  nerve  and  femoral  vessels,  the  pectineus,  the  adductor  longus,  adductor 
magnus,  and  vastus  internus  muscles.  The  tendon  of  insertion  covers  those  of 
the  gracilis  and  semitendinosus,  being  separated  from  them,  however,  by  a  pro- 
longation of  the  bursa  which  is  interposed  between  these  tendons  and  the  in- 
ternal lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.  The  inner  border  of  this  muscle  and 
the  most  projecting  part  of  the  adductor  longus  form  the  sides,  and  Poupart's 
ligament  forms  the  base,  of  a  triangular  space  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh, 
through  the  middle  of  which  the  femoral  artery  passes.  This  usually  receives 
the  name  of  Scai-pa's  triangle. 

Varieties. — The  sartorius  has  in  several  instances  been  found  divided  into  two 
parts  similarly  attached  ;  or  the  accessory  portion  is  inserted  into  the  femur  or 
ligament  of  the  patella,  or  into  the  tendon  of  the  normal  one.  The  tendon  of 
insertion  has  been  found  to  end  in  the  fascia  lata  or  in  the  capsule  of  the  knee- 
joint.  A  tendinous  intersection  has  been  seen  in  rare  cases.  Total  absence  of  the 
muscle  has  also  been  noted. 

The  quadriceps  estesisor  cruris,  the  extensor  muscle  of  the  knee, 
is  divisible  into  four  parts,  one  of  which,  the  rectus  femoris,  descends 
from  the  hip-bone  and  is  distinct  to  its  insertion,  while  the  other  three, 
viz.,  the  vastus  externus,  vastus  internus,  and  crureus,  are  more  or  less 
closely  united  together,  and  cover  the  whole  of  the  anterior  and  lateral 
sm'faces  of  the  thigh-bone,  from  which  they  arise, 

a.  The  rectus  femoris  is  spindle-shaped,  and  extends  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  pelvis  to  the  patella.  It  arises  from  the  ilium  by  two  tendi- 
nous heads,  the  anterior  of  which  is  attached  to  the  anterior  inferior 
spine,  and  the  posterior  to  the  impression  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  bone  immediately  above  the  acetabulum.     The  two  join  at  a  right 
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angle  close  below  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  and  form  a  tendon 
which  is  prolonged  on  the  anterior  surface,  and  then  in  the  centre  of  the 
muscular  mass,  to  beyond  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  From  this  the  fleshy 
fibres  scoring  pinnately,  and,  passing  downwards  and  backwards  as  they 
diverge,  they  end  on  the  inferior  tendon  which  extends  over  the  lower 
half  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  belly.     The  lower  tendon  becomes 

Fig.  180. — Superficial   muscles   op  the  Fig.  ISO. 

FRONT    OF    THE    THIGH.       (A.  T.)       ^ 

a,  aBterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  ;  h' 
symphysis  pubis  ;  c,  patella ;  d,  tubercle  o* 
the  tibia  ;  1,  insertion  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle  into  the  iliac  crest ;  2,  its  aponeurosis  5 
3,  external  abdominal  ring ;  4,  gluteus  me- 
dius  ;  5,  tensor  vaginfe  femoris  at  the  place  of 
its  insertion  into  the  ilio-tibial  band,  Vi'hich 
has  been  removed  between  5  and  5',  where  it  is 
seen  descending  to  be  attached  to  the  tibia  ; 
6,  sartorius  ;  6',  its  insertion  ;  7,  ilio-psoas  ; 
o,  pectineus ;  9,  adductor  longus  ;  10,  gra- 
cilis ;  11,  part  of  adductor  magnus  ;  12,  vastus 
externus ;  13,  rectus  femoris;  14,  vastus  in- 
ternus  ;  15,  biceps  flexor  cruris. 

free  about  three  inches  above  the 
patella,  and  forms  a  flat  band  which 
is  attached  to  the  upper  border  of 
that  bone,  being  joined  with  the 
tendons  of  the  deeper  portions  of  the 
quadriceps,  and  forming  with  them 
the  common  tendon  of  insertion. 

1).  The  vastus  externus  has  a  narrow 
origin  from  the  femur,  along  the 
Tipper  half  of  the  anterior  intertro- 
chanteric line,  the  fore  and  outer 
parts  of  the  root  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter, the  outer  side  of  the  gluteal 
ridge  and  the  upper  half  of  the  linea 
aspera,  and  to  a  slight  extent  also 
from  the  external  intermuscular  sep- 
tum. The  origin  takes  place  for  the 
most  part  by  a  strong  aponeurosis, 
which  extends  over  the  sm-face  of 
the  muscle  for  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  its  length.  The  fleshy  fibres 
spring  from  this  aponeurosis,  and 
some  deeper  ones  also  from  the  bone 
immediately  beneath  it,  and  are 
du-ected  downwards  and  forwards  to 
end  on  the  aponeurosis  of  insertion, 
which  occupies  the  deep  surface  and 
anterior  border  of  the  mass  in  its 
lower  half,  and  is  continued  down  to  the  outer  part  of  the  upper  border 
of  the  patella,  joining  the  other  portions  in  the  common  tendon,  and 
sending  also  an  expansion  downwards  to  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint. 
A  few  of  the  superficial  fibres  join  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  tendon, 
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and  its  deep  surface  is  connected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  Avith  the  sub- 
jacent crureus,  especially  in  its  lower  part. 

c  and  d..  Tlie  remaining  portions  of  the  muscle,  yiz.,  the  vastus 
internus  and  crureus,  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  inseparably  united  and 


K-.  181. 


Fig.  181. — Deep  muscles  of  the  feont  of 

THE    THIGH.       (A.   T. )       + 

a,  anterior  superior,  and  6,  anterior  inferior 
spine  of  the  ilium  ;  c,  great  trochanter  ;  d, 
symphysis  pubis  ;  e,  patella  ;  /,  inner  side  of 
the  knee-joint ;  g,  head  of  the  fibula ;  1, 
gluteus  medius  ;  2,  gluteus  minimus ;  3, 
upper  tendon  of  the  rectus,  dividing  into  its 
two  portions  ;  4,  points  to  the  cut  tendon  of 
insertion  of  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  ;  5,  part  of 
the  obturator  externus  and  cpiadratus  femoris; 
6,  pectineus ;  7,  part  of  the  adductor  brevis ; 
8,  adductor  magnus ;  9,  vastus  internus  ;  10, 
crureus;  11,  vastus  externus;  12,  lower  tendon 
of  the  rectus  ;  13,  lower  part  of  the  ilio-tibial 
band  of  the  fascia  lata. 


to  form  one  mass.  If,  however,  the 
rectus  tendon  be  turned  well  down- 
wards, there  will  come  into  view,  above 
the  patella,  a  narrow  interval  which 
can  be  followed  up  between  the  two 
tendons  in  the  direction  of  a  line  from 
the  inner  part  of  the  patella  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  anterior  intertro- 
chanteric line  of  the  femur,  and  the 
two  portions  can  thus  be  separated, 
although  their  fleshy  fibres  are  usually 
continuous  above.  The  vastus  inter^ 
mis,  like  the  vastus  externus,  has  a 
narrow  origin  from  the  femur,  by  a 
superficial  aponeurosis  and  deeper 
fleshy  fibres,  along  the  inner  lip  of 
the  linea  aspera  and  the  line  conti- 
nued upwards  from  that,  while  in  the 
lower  half  numerous  fibres  arise  from 
the  tendons  of  the  adductor  longus 
and  adductor  magnus.  The  muscular 
fibres  are  directed  downwards  and 
forwards,  and  end  mostly  on  a  deep 
aponeurosis  which  forms  below  the 
innermost  part  of  the  common  tendon ; 
the  lower  fibres,  however,  which  pass 
inwards  more  obliquely  than  the  upper 
ones,  end  by  being  inserted,  shortly 
tendinous,  into  the  inner  margin  of 
the  pateiia  for  its  upper  half.  A  few  superficial  fibres  also  join  the 
adjacent  margin  of  the  rectus  tendon,  and  fi-om  its  lower  border  an  ex- 
pansion is  given  off  to  the  capsule  of  the  knee. 

The  crureus  has  a  fleshy  origin  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  femur 
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for  its  upper  two-thirds,  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone,  in  front,  of 
and  below  the  attachment  of  the  vastus  externus,  and  from  the  lower 
half  of  the  external  intermuscular  septum.  The  fibres  are  directed 
downwards,  those  of  the  outer  and  lower  part  also  considerably  forwards, 
and  they  end  on  a  superficial  aponeurotic  lamina  which  forms  the  deeper 
portion  of  the  common  tendon.  The  crureus  consists  of  four  or  five 
superposed  fleshy  layers,  the  origins  of  which  form  a  series  of  transverse 
arches  with  intervening  bare  spaces  on  the  fr-ont  of  the  femur  ;  and 
between  this  portion  of  the  muscle  and  the  vastus  internus  the  greater 
part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  bone  is  also  free  from  muscular  attach- 
ment.* 

The  common  fendon,  in  which  the  four  portions  of  the  quadriceps 
muscle  terminate  below,  is  broad  and  flat,  and  is  inserted  into  the  fore 
part  of  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  a  few  fibres  being  prolonged 
over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bone  into  the  superficial  portion  of  the 
ligamentum  patellae. 

Sul)crurens.  This  name  is  given  to  one  or  two  thin  bands  of  muscular 
fibres  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  deepest  layer  of  the  crureus.  It 
arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  femur,  and  is 
inserted  below  by  scattered  fibres  into  the  upper  part  of  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  knee-joint. 

Relations. — The  rectus  is  covered,  at  its  upper  end  by  the  tensor  vaginas 
femoris,  iliacus  and  sartorins  muscles,  and  tlie  acetabular  tendon  lies  beneath,  the 
gluteus  minimus.  In  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  covered  only  by  fascia.  It  rests 
upon  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-johit,  and  the  deep  portions  of  the  quadriceps : 
behind  it  pass  also  the  external  circumflex  artery  and  branches  of  the  anterior 
crural  nerve.  The  vastus  externus  forms  the  large  mass  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
thigh.  It  is  covered  by  the  fascia  lata  and  the  aponeui'otic  insertions  of  the 
gluteus  maximus  and  tensor  vaginse  femoris,  and  its  anterior  border  is  concealed 
'hj  the  rectus.  It  rests  upon  the  crureus,  and  the  branches  of  the  external  cir- 
cumflex artery  and  anterior  cnu-al  nerve  entering  it  pass  between  the  two.  The 
vastus  internus  is  partly  covered  by  the  sartorius  and  rectus ;  between  these 
muscles  it  is  superficial,  forming  the  prominence  at  the  lower  part  of  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh.  The  crureus  is  almost  completely  covered  by  the  rectus  and 
vasti,  only  a  small  portion  being  superficial  on  the  outer  side,  behind  the  free 
posterior  border  of  the  vastus  externus.  Beneath  the  common  tendon  is  a  bursa 
which  communicates  in  most  cases  with  the  cavity  of  the  knee-joint. 

Varieties. — The  parts  of  the  quadriceps  muscle  are  not  liable  to  many  anoma- 
lies. The  rectus  has  been  found  with  an  additional  origin  from  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  ;  or,  again,  its  acetabular  origin  may  be  wanting. 
The  vasti  muscles  are  sometimes  bilaminar,  a  condition  which  is  normal  in  many 
birds.    The  sulDcrureus  frequently  consist  of  two  separate  bundles. 

Nerves.— The  psoas  magnus  receives  small  branches  from  the  lumbar  plexus. 
The  iliacus,  quadriceps  extensor  cruris  and  sartorius  are  supplied  by  the  anterior 
crural  nerve. 

Actions. — The  ilio-jjsoas  muscle,  the  flexor  of  the  hip-joint,  bends  the  thigh  on 
the  body,  or  the  body  on  the  thig-h,  according  as  either  of  these  is  the  more  fixed. 
The  psoas  also  assists  in  bending  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spine,  either  forwards 
or  laterally. 

The  sartorius  produces  flexion  of  the  hip  and  knee-joints,  accompanied  by 
eversion  of  the  thigh  :  it  also  assists  in  rotating  inwards  the  leg.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  muscle  principally  concerned  in  producing  the  postui-e  assumed 
by  the  tailor  in  sitting,  and  hence  its  name  ;  but  Duchenne  denies  that  this  is  its 
special  action. 

*  A  detailed  and  acciu-ate  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  quadriceps  extensor 
muscle  is  given  by  W.  R.  Williams,  Journ.  Anat.  xiii.  204. 
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The  quadriceiJS  extensor  cruris  extends  the  knee-joint  ;  but  its  action  is  not 
requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  erect  attitude  (see  p.  176),  the  knee-joint 
remaining-  in  complete  extension  without  muscular  aid  while  the  foot  is  firmly 
planted  on  the  ground.  This  may  be  tested  by  the  fact  that  the  patella  of  a 
l^erson  standing-  with  the  knee  extended  will  be  found  to  lie  quite  loosely,  but 
will  become  at  once  fixed  v»'hen  an  attempt  is  made  to  lift  the  foot.  The  rectus 
femoris,  besides  extending  the  knee,  also  flexes  the  hip  :  it  acts  mainly  from  its 
anterior  head  of  origin  when  the  thigh  is  fully  extended,  and  the  posterior  head 
alone  is  tense  when  the  thigh  is  bent. 
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The  gracilis  or  add'uctor  gracilis  muscle,  long  and  slender,  arises 
by  an  aponeurotic  tendon  from  the  inner  margin  of  the  pubic  bone,  along 
the  lo^ver  half  of  the  symphysis  and  the  upper  half  of  the  pubic  arch. 
Thin  and  flat  at  fii'st^  the  muscle  becomes  narrower  and  thicker  as  it 
descends  ;  and  in  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh  it  ends  in  a  rounded 
tendon  which  curves  foi'wards  below  the  knee,  and,  becoming  flattened 
and  expanded,  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  tibia,  on  the  same 
plane  with  but  higher  than  the  semitendinosus,  and  under  cover  of  the 
tendon  of  the  sartorius. 

Relations. — This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  fascia  lata,  except  where  its  tendon 
is  overlapped  by  the  sartorius  ;  the  deep  siu-face  rests  against  the  adductor  brevis 
and  adductor  magnus,  and  the  tendon  crosses  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the 
knee-joint.    A  bursa  separates  it  from  that  ligament. 

The  pectineus  muscle,  flat  and  oblong,  arises  from  the  ilio-pectineal 
line,  and  slightly  fr^om  the  surface  of  bone  in  front  of  it,  between  the 
ilio-pectineal  eminence  and  the  pubic  spine  ;  a  few  superficial  fibres 
spring  also  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fascia  covering  the  muscle. 
Inclining  outwards  and  backwards  as  it  descends,  it  is  inserted  by  a 
flat  tendon  into  the  femur  behind  the  small  trochanter,  and  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  line  which  connects  the  linea  aspera  with  that 
prominence. 

Relations. — The  pectineus  is  in  relation,  by  its  anterior  sui-face,  with  the  pubic 
portion  of  the  fascia  lata  and  the  femoral  vessels  ;  by  the  posterior  surface,  with 
the  obturator  nerve,  and  the  external  obturator  and  adductor  brevis  muscles.  Its 
outer  border  is  in  contact  with  the  psoas  magnus,  and  the  internal  circumflex 
vessels  pass  between  the  two  ;  its  Inner  border  touches  the  adductor  longus. 

The  adductor  longus,  a  flat  triangular  muscle,  internal  to  the  pec- 
tineus, and  lying  in  the  same  plane,  arises  by  a  short  tendon  fr'om  the 
body  of  the  pubis  below  the  crest  and  near  the  angle,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  inner  margin  of  the  linea  aspera,  by  an  aponeurotic  tendon  which  is 
closely  united  to  the  vastus  internus  in  fr'ont  and  the  adductor  magnus 
behind. 

Relations. — This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  fascia  lata,  the  sartorius,  and  the 
femoral  vessels  ;  the  posterior  siu-face  rests  on  the  adductor  brevis  and  adductor 
magnus,  the  deep  femoral  artery  and  the  superficial  portion  of  the  obturator 
■nerve.  The  outer  border  touches  the  pectineus  above,  but  is  separated  from  it  by 
a  small  interval  below ;  the  inner  border  is  in  apposition  with  the  gracilis  and 
forms  the  inner  boundary  of  Scarpa's  triangle. 

The  adductor  Itrevis,  thick  above  and  broad  below,  has  a  fleshy  and 
tendinous  origin,  from  the  femoral  surface  of  the  body  and  inferior 
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Tamils  of  the  pubis,  below  the  adductor  longus  and  between  the  gracilis 
and  obtm-ator  externus  ;  directed  obliquely  backwards  and  outwards,  it 
is  inserted  by  a  flat  tendon  into  the  whole  of  the  line  leading  from  the 


Fis.  182. 


Pig.  182. — Muscles  of  the  inner  side 

OF   THE    THIGH   AND    INTEEIOR    OF    THE 
PELVIS.       (A.  T.)       i 

1,  iliacus  ;  2,  psoas  magnus  ;  3,  obtu- 
rator internus,  with  its  fibres  converging 
towards  the  small  sacro-sciatic  foramen  ; 
4,  pyriformis,  ■ndth  three  heads  of  origin, 
and  its  iibres  converging  towards  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  foramen  ;  5,  lumbar 
aponeurosis  covering  the  erector  spinie 
muscle  ;  6,  gluteus  maximus ;  7,  sai-to- 
rius  ;  7',  its  tendon  inserted  below  the 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia ;  8,  adductor 
longus  ;  9,  gi'acilis,  9',  its  tendon  passing 
under  that  of  the  sartorius;  10,  part  of 
the  adductor  magnus;  11,  semimembra- 
nosus ;  12,  semitendinosus,  12',  its  in- 
sertion, and  between  9'  and  12',  the 
tendon  of  the  semimembranosus  passing 
to  its  insertion  on  the  inner  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia. 

small  trochanter  of  the  femur  to 
the  linea  as]3era,_  immediately  be- 
hind the  insertion  of  the  pectineus. 

delations. — The  adductor  brevis  is 
concealed  at  its  origin  by  the  ad- 
ductor longus  and  at  its  insertion  in 
part  by  the  pectineus ;  it  is  crossed 
by  the  superficial  division  of  the  ob- 
turator nerve,  and  by  the  deep  femoral 
artery  ;  it  rests  on  the  adductor  mag- 
nus and  deep  division  of  the  obtu- 
rator nerve,  and  by  its  deep  siu-face 
is  in  contact  superiorly  with  the  ob- 
tui'ator  estemus,  the  internal  circum- 
fles  artery  passing  between. 


The  adductor  magnus  muscle 
(fig.  178)  arises  slightly  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  of  the 
pubis  external  to  the  origin  of 
the  adductor  brevis,  from  the 
inner  margin  of  the  pubic  arch  in 
its  whole  length,  and  from  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium.  The  muscular  fibres 
diverge  from  their  origin,  some- 
what like  the  ribs  of  a  fan  from 

theh'  central  pivot :  those  from  the  body  of  the  pubis  and  the  pubic  arch, 
pass  outwards,  the  upper  ones  transversely,  the  succeeding  ones  becoming 
longer  and  directed  with  increasing  degrees  of  obliquity  "downwards,  and 
fca-m  a  flattened  layer  which  is  inserted  into  the  back  of  the  femur 
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internal  to  tlie  gluteal  riclge,  into  the  whole  length  of  the  linea  aspera, 
and  into  the  internal  supracondylar  line  for  about  an  inch.  The 
posterior  fibres,  which  arise  from  the  ischial  tuberosity,  descend  almost 
vertically,  forming  the  thick  inner  border  of  the  muscle,  and  terminate 
in  a  rounded  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  adductor  tubercle  on  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  femur. 

Along  the  femoral  attachment  the  insertion  is  interrupted  by  three  or 
more  tendinous  arches  through  which  pass  the  perforating  arteries,  and 
below  the  level  of  the  inferior  bifurcation  of  the  linea  aspera,  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  insertion  of  the  muscle,  an  interval  is  left  for  the 
passage  of  the  femoral  vessels  backwards  into  the  popliteal  space. 
Extending  upwards  from  the  opening  for  the  femoral  vessels,  is  an 
aponeurotic  membrane  which  consists  of  transverse  fibres  passing  from 
the  surface  of  the  vastus  internus  to  the  adductor  magnus  and  adductor 
longus  muscles.  It  becomes  thinner  as  it  ascends,  and  encloses  a  three- 
sided  passage  called  Hunter'' s  canal,  which  contains  the  femoral  artery 
and  vein,  together  with  the  internal  saphenous  nerve. 

Relations. — This  muscle  is  in  contact  in  front  with,  the  long  and  short  adductors, 
the  vastus  internus,  the  obturator  nerve,  and  the  profunda  artery,  behind  with 
the  hamstring-  muscles,  glu-beus  maximus,  and  great  sciatic  nerve,  iaternally  with 
the  gracilis  muscle,  superiorly  with  the  obturator  externus  and  quadratus  femoris 
muscles,  and  along  the  line  of  attachment  to  the  femur  it  is  pierced  by  the 
femoral  and  perforating  arteries. 

Varieties. — The  adductor  muscles  are  so  closely  related  that  their  varieties  may 
be  conveniently  considered  together.  The  iiectlne'iLs  is  sometimes  di-^dded  more 
or  less  completely  into  two  parts,  which  receive  their  nerves  from  different  sources, 
viz.,  the  inner  from  the  obturator,  and  the  outer  from  the  anterior  crural. 
This  division  occurs  naturally  in  many  animals.  The  muscle  has  also  been  seen 
attached  to  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint,  or  even  inserted  into  it.  The  adductor 
longus  may  be  double,  or  it  may  extend  as  far  as  the  knee  with  its  tendon  of 
insertion  inseparable  from  that  of  the  adductor  magnus.  Its  outer  border  may  be 
contmuous  with,  or  receive  a  slip  from,  the  adjacent  edge  of  the  pectin eus.  The 
adductor  Irevis  is  frequently  found  divided  into  two  or  three  parts,  or  it  may  be 
incorporated  with  the  adductor  magnus.  The  adductor  magnus  varies  in  the  de- 
gree of  its  segmentation.  Its  condylar  part  has  been  found  quite  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  muscle.  Its  upper  jsart,  reaching  down  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
linea  aspera,  is  so  frequently  divided  from  the  rest  that  it  is  looked  upon  by  some 
anatomists  as  a  special  muscle,  being-  called  the  adductor  minimus  (Henle, 
Giinther,  Macalister).  On  the  other  hand,  the  muscle  has  been  found  with  its 
upper  part  completely  united  to  the  quadratus  femoris  (Macalister). 

I^erves. — The  adductor  muscles  as  a  whole  are  supplied  by  the  obturator 
nerve,  but  the  adductor  magnus  likewise  receives  a  branch  from  the  great  sciatic, 
and  the  pectineus  has  regularly  a  branch  from  the  anterior  crural,  whUst  its 
offset  from  the  obtru-ator  nerve  is  inconstant. 

Actions.— All  of  these  muscles  adduct  the  thigh.  In  addition  to  this  action, 
the  2'cctineus,  adductor  longus  and  adductor  brcvis  are  accessory  flexors  of  the 
hip,  while  the  strong  ijart  of  the  adductor  vuigmcs  springing  from  the  ischial 
tuberosity  aids  in  extending  that  joint.  The  gracilis  also  flexes  the  knee  and 
rotates  the  leg  inwards.  The  adductors,  acting  v\dth  their  opponents  the  gluteal 
muscles,  balance  the  body  upon  the  femur  in  walking,  and  the  adductor  magnus 
supports  the  pelvis  and  steadies  the  hip- joint  in  standing. 

MUSCLSS    AND    FASCI.SS    OF    THE    LEG. 

FASCiiB. — The  aposieiirosis  of  the  leg  invests  the  muscles  closely, 
but  is  not  continued  over  the  subcutaneous  surfixces  of  the  bones.  It  is 
thus  intimately  united  with  the  periosteum  over  the  head  and  the 
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anterior  and  inner  borders  of  the  tibia,  the  head  of  the  fibnla,  and  the 
inner  and  onter  malleoli.  It  is  thicker  on  the  front  of  the  leg  than 
behind,  especially  at  the  npper  part,  where  it  is  very  dense  and  gives 
origin  to  the  subjacent  muscles.  Posteriorly  it  is  continuous  with  th? 
fascia  lata  on  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  near  the  knee  it  receives 
accessions  ft"om  the  tendons  of  the  biceps  externally,  and  the  sartorius, 
gracilis,  and  semitendinosus  internally.  Over  the  popliteal  space  it 
consists  of  strong  transverse  fibres,  which  bind  together  the  muscles  of 
the  outer  and  inner  sides,  and  it  is  perforated  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
space  by  the  external  saphenous  vein  ;  lower  down  it  becomes  much 
thinner  over  the  gastrocnemius  muscle.  From  the  deep  surface  of 
the  fascia  intermuscular  septa  are  sent  inwards,  and  give  origin  to  the 
adjacent  muscles  :  on  the  outer  side  two  of  these  pass  inwards  to  be 
attached  to  the  anterior  and  external  borders  of  the  fibula,  and  thus 
separate  the  peroneal  muscles  from  those  of  the  front  and  back  of  the 
leg  respectively  ;  and  in  front  there  is  one  septum,  confined  to  the  upper 
third  of  the  leg,  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  longus 
cligitorum  muscles. 

Beneath  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  leg, 
a  deep  layer  of  fascia  is  stretched  from  side  to  side,  binding  down  the 
deeper  muscles  firmly  in  the  hollow  between  the  tibia  and  fibula.  Where 
it  is  covered  by  the  soleus  and  gastrocnemius,  this  fascia  is  weak,  but  it 
becomes  stronger  as  it  escapes  from  under  cover  of  those  muscles  and 
approaches  the  malleoli. 

Below  the  ankle  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg  becomes  continuous  with 
that  of  the  foot.  In  front,  and  on  the  sides  of  that  joint,  it  is 
strengthened  by  Inroad  bands  of  fibres,  which  are  called  annular  liga- 
ments, and  serve  to  confine  the  tendons  in  their  positions. 

The  anterior  annular  ligament  includes  two  structures,  one  placed 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  the  other  opposite  the  bend  of  the  anlde. 
The  vjjper  land,  of  considerable  breadth,  stretches  transversely  from  the 
anterior  border  of  the  fibula  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  tibia,  and 
binds  down  the  vertical  portion  of  the  extensor  tendons  as  they  de- 
scend to  the  foot :  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus  alone  has  a 
synovial  sheath  under  this  part  of  the  ligament.  The  loioer  land 
presents  superficially  the  appearance  of  the  letter  ^  placed  thus  upon 
its  side,  being  single  in  its  outer  half,  and  divided  into  two  branches 
internally.  The  outer  portion  springs  from  the  fore  part  of  the  os 
calcis,  immediately  in  front  of  the  interosseous  ligament,  and  forms  a 
strong  loop  vdiich  completely  smi'ounds  the  peroncus  tertius  and 
extensor  longus  digitorum  muscles.  From  the  extremity  of  the  loop  the 
fibres  are  continued  into  the  two  branches,  which  are,  however,  less 
regular  in  their  arrangement :  the  strongest  and  most  constant  Iband 
passes  to  the  internal  malleolus,  crossing  over  ih.Q,  extensor  hallucis,  and 
on  the  deep  surface  of  the  tibialis  anticus  tendon,  only  a  few  fibres 
passing  superficially  to  the  latter  ;  while  the  lower  band,  after  crossing 
both  those  tendons,  is  inserted  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  into  the 
fascia  of  the  sole.  The  tendons  are  surrounded  by  three  synovial  sheaths 
under  this  part  of  the  ligament :  one  is  common  to  the  peroneus  tertius 
and  extensor  longus  digitorum  ;  the  second  invests  the  extensor  proprius 
hallucis  ;  and  the  third,  on  the  tibialis  anticus,  is  continuous  with  that 
under  the  upper  band  of  the  ligament. 

The  internal  annular  ligament   crosses  the  space   between  the 
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inner  anlde  and  the  lieel,  through  which  tlie  tendons  of  the  flexor 
muscles  run.  Its  upper  border,  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the  leg 
(more  especially  the  intermuscular  layer),  is  very  imperfectly  defined  ; 
and  its  lo^Yer  border,  giving  origin  to  many  fibres  of  the  abductor 
hallucis,  is  but  little  more  distinct.  Its  anterior  extremity  is  attached 
to  the  inner  malleolus,  and  its  posterior  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
calcaneum  ;  but  between  these  two  points  it  arches  over  several  osseous 
grooves  so  as  to  form  canals  for  the  passage  of  tendons.  The  first  canal 
(next  to  the  malleolus)  contains  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  and 
the  second  that  of  the  flexor  longus  digitormn,  each  being  provided 
with  a  synovial  lining.  Then  follows  a  wider  space  for  the  passage  of 
the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve.  Lastly  a  fourth  canal  uj^on  the 
astragalus,  lined  like  the  first  two  by  a  synovial  bursa,  transmits  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  hallucis. 

The  external  annular  ligament  extends  from  the  point  of  the 
outer  malleoliLs  to  the  outer  side  of  the  calcaneum,  and  keeps  in  place 
the  tendons  of  the  long  and  short  peroneal  muscles.  The  tendons  are 
close  together,  and  are  surrounded  by  one  synovial  sac. 

Muscles. — The  muscles  of  this  part  are  divided  natm-ally  into  three 
groups,  which  occupy  respectively  the  front,  the  outer  side,  and  the 
back  of  the  leg. 

ANTERIOR    REGION. 

Between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  on  the  front  of  the  leg,  are  placed 
four  muscles— the  tibialis  anticus,  extensor  proprius  hallucis,  extensor 
longus  digitorum,  and  peroneus  tertius. 

The  tibialis  anticus  arises  fi-om  the  lower  part  of  the  external 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  and  from  the  uj)per  half  of  the  outer  smface  of 
that  bone  ;  from  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  interosseous  membrane  ; 
from  the  strong  fascia  of  the  leg  ;  and  from  the  intermuscular  septum 
between  it  and  the  extensor  longus  digitorum.  The  tendon  glides  in  a 
synovial  sheath  beneath  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted 
into  a  rounded  mark  on  the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the  internal  cunei- 
form and  into  the  contiguous  extremity  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone, 
dividing  slightly  into  two  slips  as  it  descends. 

Helations. — Tliis  muscle  lies  immediately  under  the  aponeurosis  of  the  leg-.  It 
rests  upon  the  tibia,  and  the  interosseous  membrane.  Its  outer  surface  is  in 
contact  with  the  e:5tensor  longus  digitorum,  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis,  and 
the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve.  Its  tendon  passes  over  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia,  the  ankle-joint,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  tarsus.  A  small  bursa  is  fre- 
quently i^laced  under  it  close  to  its  insertion. 

Varieties. — In  cases  of  talipes  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  has  been  found  split 
into  two,  one  half  going  to  the  usual  place  of  insertion,  the  other  to  the  astra- 
galus or  first  metatarsal  bone  ;  the  whole  tendon  has  also  been  seen  inserted  into 
the  plantar  fascia.  The  tihio-fascialis  anticus  is  a  small  muscle  described  by 
Wood,  arising  from  the  lower  thkd  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  tibia  over  the 
tibialis  anticus,  and  inserted  into  the  annular  ligament  and  deep  fascia.  It  may 
also  exist  as  a  tendinous  slip  from  the  tibialis  anticus. 

The  extensor  proprius  hallucis  muscle  (extensor  j)roprius  pollicis 
pedis),  placed  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum,  arises  from  the  middle  two-fourths  of  the  narrow  anterior 
surface  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  interosseous 
membrane.     Its  tendon  passes  through  a  distinct  compartment  in  the 
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loTver  portion  of  the  annular  ligament  and  along  the  dorsum  of  the  foot, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 
An  expansion  given  ofi  from  the  tendon  on  each  side  spreads  over  the 
joint  between  the  metatarsal  bone  and  the  first  phalanx. 


Fiff. 
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1,  tendon  of  the  rectus  femoris  ;  1',  ligamentum 
patellse ;  2,  vastus  internus  ;  3,  vastus  externus  ;  4, 
sartorius  ;  5,  ilio-tibial  baud  of  the  fascia  lata ;  6,  inner 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius  ;  7,  inner  part  of  the  soleus  ; 
8,  tibialis  anticus  ;  8',  its  tendon  near  its  insertion  ;  9, 
extensor  proprius  hallucis  ;  9',  its  tendon  ;  10,  extensor 
longus  digitorum  ;  10',  lower  band  of  the  anterior  annular 
ligament ;  11,  peroneus  longias  ;  12,  peroneus  brevis  ;  13, 
peroneus  tertius  ;  13',  its  tendon  at  its  insertion  ;  14, 
origin  of  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  the  first  head 
of  which  is  seen  passing  to  the  great  toe  near  the  line 
from  9'. 

BeJations. — This  muscle  is  partly  concealed  by 
those  between  which  it  is  placed.  It  lies  external 
to  the  anterior  tibial  ai-tery  at  its  origin,  but  crosses 
in  front  of  that  vessel  in  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg.  and  is  internal  to  it  on  the  foot. 

Varieties. — The  cxten»or  os.sis  metatarsi  Jiallucis 
is  a  small  muscle,  sometimes  found  as  a  slip  from 
the  extensor  proprius,  or  from  the  tibialis  anticus, 
or  from  the  estensor  communis  digitorum  ;  or  it 
may  be  a  distinct  muscle  arising-  close  to  the  ex- 
tensor proprius,  and  traversing  the  same  compart- 
ment of  the  annular  ligament  with  that  muscle. 

The  extensor  jjvimi  internuclil  hnllucis,  another 
occasional  muscle,  is  nearly  always  an  offshoot 
from  the  extensor  proprius,  though  it  has  been 
found  separate.  It  was  seen  by  Wood  in  one  half 
of  the  subjects  examined  by  him. 


The  extsnsor  longns  digitorum  pedis 

arises  from  the  external  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia  ;  from  the  head  and  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  fibula  for  about  three-fourths  of 
its  length,  in  front  of  the  extensor  hallucis ; 
from  a  small  part  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane  at  its  upper  part ;  also  from  the  apo- 
neurotic septa  intervening  between  it  and 
the  muscles  on  each  side,  and  from  the  fascia 
of  the  leg.  The  muscle  ends  in  four  tendons, 
which  descend  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
annular  ligament,  in  the  same  sheath  as  the 
peroneus  tertius,  and  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot  pass  respectively  to  the  four  outer  toes. 
The  three  inner  tendons  are  each  joined  at  the  outer  side,  on  the  first 
phalanx,  by  a  tendon  ft-om  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum.  All  the  four 
tendons  are  continued  into  expansions,  which  are  joined  on  the  first 
phalanx  by  tendinous  processes  from  the  lumbricales  and  interosseous 
muscles  ;  they  divide  into  three  parts,  their  middle  fibres  being  inserted 
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into  the  second  phalanx,  while  their  lateral  jiarts  unite  together  and  are 
inserted  on  the  third,  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers  (p.  220). 

Relations. — It  is  in  contact  internally  with,  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor 
proprius  hallucis,  and  externally  with  the  peronei  muscles.  It  rests  upon  the 
external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fibula,  the  lower  end 
of  the  tibia,  the  front  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum. 
The  anterior  tibial  nerve  passes  obliquely  beneath  its  iipper  part. 

Varieties. — This  muscle  varies  considerably  in  the  mode  of  origin  and  the 
arrangement  of  its  various  tendons.  The  tendons  to  the  second  and  fifth  toes 
may  be  found  doubled,  or  extra  slips  are  given  ofi:  from  one  or  more  tendons  to 
their  corresponding  metatarsal  bones,  or  to  the  short  extensor,  or  to  one  of  the 
interosseous  muscles. 

The  peroneiis  tertuis  mnscle  arises  below  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum,  from  the  lower  fourth  or  more  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
fibula,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  from  the 
intermuscular  septum  which  separates  it  on  the  outer  side  fi'om  the 
peroneus  brevis.  Its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  ujDper  surface  of  the 
base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

Melations. — It  is  placed  to  the  outer  side  of  the  long  extensor  of  tli3  toes,  with 
which  it  is  usually  united  at  its  origin,  and  it  passes  through  the  same  compart- 
ment of  the  annular  ligament  with  that  muscle. 

Varieties. — The  peroneus  tertius  is  sometimes  as  large  as  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum  ;  it  frequently  terminates  partly  or  wholly  on  the  fourth  metatarsal 
bone  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  altogether  wanting. 

Nerves. — All  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  leg  are  supplied  by  the  anterior 
tibial  nerve. 

EXTERISTAL    EEGIOIT. 

The  peroneus  longus  muscle  arises  by  a  few  fibres  from  the  outer 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia  ;  from  the  head  and  upper  two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  fibula  ;  from  the  fascia  of  the  leg ;  and  from  the 
intermuscular  septum  on  each  side.  The  muscular  fibres  end  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  leg  on  a  tendon  which  passes  downwards  with  that  of 
the  peroneus  brevis  in  the  hollow  behind  the  external  malleolus  ;  it  next 
inchnes  forwards  on  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis,  and  then  winds  round 
the  outer  border  of  the  foot  to  enter  the  groove  on  the  lower  sm-face  of 
the  cuboid  bone  ;  finally,  crossing  the  sole  obliquely  inwards  and  for- 
wards, it  is  inserted  into  an  impression  on  the  lower  and  posterior  part 
of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  and  slightly  into  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
internal  cuneiform  bone  :  an  offset  is  frequently  sent  from  it  to  the  base 
of  the  second  metatarsal  bone. 

Eelations. — At  its  origin  the  peroneus  longus  lies  between  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum  in  front  and  the  soleus  and  flexor  longus  hallucis  behind ;  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  leg  it  lies  behind  the  peroneus  brevis.  Its  attachment  to 
the  bone  is  interrupted  for  about  an  inch  below  the  head  of  the  fibula,  where  the 
external  popliteal  nerve  passes  beneath,  it.  Behind  the  external  malleolus  the 
tendons  of  both  peronei  are  contained  in  the  same  sheath  under  the  annular  liga- 
ment, but  on  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis  each  tendon  has  its  own  sheath,  the 
two  being  separated  by  a  fibrous  septum  and  by  the  peroneal  spine  of  the  cal- 
caneum  when  that  process  exists.  A  single  synovial  sac  invests  both  tendons 
and  sends  two  processes  do^wnwards  into  the  special  sheaths.  In  the  sole  of  the 
foot  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  lies  in  a  fibrous  sheath  formed  by  the 
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long  plantar  ligament,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  second  synoyial  membrane.  A 
sesamoid  fibro-cartilage,  or  sometimes  a  bone,  is  found  in  that  part  of  the  tendon 
whicli  plays  over  the  ridge  of  the  cuboid. 

The  peroneus  brevis  arises  from  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  external 
surface  of  the  fibula,  extending  upwards  in  front  of  the  peroneus  longus, 
and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  on  each  side.  Its  tendon  passes 
down  behind  the  external  malleolus,  and  then  inclines  forwards  to  be 
inserted  into  the  projection  at  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone, 
sending  in  most  cases  a  small  slip  to  join  the  extensor  tendon  of  the 
little  toe,  or  to  the  fore  part  of  the  metatarsal  bone. 

Rdations. — In  front  it  is  in  contact  with  the  extensor  longus  digitoram  and 
the  peroneus  tertius,  and  behind  with  the  peroneus  longus  and  flexor  longus 
hallucis.  The  common  synovial  membrane  surrounds  the  tendon  under  the  annular 
ligament,  and  sends  a  prolongation  into  its  special  sheath,  above  that  for  the 
peroneus  longus. 

Varieties. — The2}e}'oneus  accessorins  arises  from  the  fibula  between  the  peroneus 
longus  and  brevis,  and  joins  the  tendon  of  the  fomier  in  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
The  2^eJ'07icus  qrmiti  digiti  arises  from  the  lower  fourth  of  the  fibula  under  the 
peroneus  brevis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  extensor  aponeurosis  of  the  little  toe  ; 
this  is  of  rare  occurrence  as  a  distinct  muscle,  but  it  appears  to  be  represented 
noimally  by  the  above-mentioned  slip  of  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  brevis. 
Peroneus  c[\iartus  (Otto)  arises  from  the  back  of  the  fibula,  between  the  peroneus 
brevis  and  the  flexor  hallucis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  joeroneal  spine  of  the  os 
calcis  or  into  the  ridge  of  the  cuboid. 

Nerves. — The  peroneus  longus  and  brevis  are  supplied  by  the  musculo-cutaneous 
branch  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve. 

POSTEEIOE    REGION. 

The  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  leg  consist  of  a  superficial  group  in- 
serted into  the  extremity  of  the  calcaneum,  and  a  deeper  group  covered 
in  by  a  deep  fascia  and  for  the  most  part  descending  to  the  sole. 

The  SUPERFICIAL  GROUP  consists  of  three  muscles  ;  two  of  them,  the 
gastrocnemius  and  soleus,  are  of  large  size,  form  the  bulk  of  the  calf  of 
the  leg,  and  descend,  the  one  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  other,  to  be  in- 
serted by  a  common  tendon— the  tendo  AchiUis;  the  third,  a  sma^ 
muscle,  the  plantaris,  passes  downwards  between  the  other  two. 

The  gastrocnemius  muscle  consists  of  two  large  heads  which  arise 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  and  terminate  about  the  middle  of  the 
leg  in  a  common  tendon.  The  outer  head  takes  origin  from  a  depression 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  external  condyle,  above  the  tuberosity,  and  from 
the  hinder  surface  of  the  femur  immediately  above  the  condyle.  The 
inner  head  arises  from  an  impression  on  the  upper  part  of  the  internal 
condyle,  close  behind  the  adductor  tubercle,  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
internal  supracondylar  ridge,  and  from  an  adjoining  roughened  part  of 
the  popliteal  surface  of  the  femur.  The  lateral  part  of  each  origin  takes 
place  by  means  of  a  strong '  tendon  which  is  attached  to  the  impression 
on  the  condyle,  and  spreads  out  as  it  descends  on  the  surface  of  the  head, 
while  the  central  part  consists  of  short  tendinous  fibres,  which  are 
succeeded  by  a  prominent  fleshy  mass  extending  along  the  part  of  the 
head  next  to  the  middle  line  of  the  limb.  The  two  heads  enlarge  down- 
wards as  fresh  fibres  are  added  from  the  superficial  tendons,  and  their 
adjacent  borders  converge  and  soon  meet,  but  do  not  join,  being 
separated  superficially  by  a  longitudinal  groove,  and  deeply  by  a  thin 
tendinous  band  which  is  seen  when  the  fleshy  fibres  are  dravm  aside. 
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The  short  muscular  fibres  incline  forwards,  and  end  obliquely  on  the 
surface  of  the  inferior  tendon,  which  is  broad  and  apojieurotic  as  it 
occupies  the  deep  surface  of  the  muscle,  but  becomes  narrower  and 
thicker  as  it  proceeds  downwards  to  be  united  with  the  subjacent  tendon 
of  the  soleus  in  the  tendo  Achillis. 


FiK.  184. 


Fig.  184. — Superficial  muscles  of  the  leg,  sees 
FR03I  BEHiKD  (after  Bourgery).     i 

1,  lower  part  of  the  vastus  externus  ;  2,  biceps  flexor 
cruris  ;  3,  seinitendinosus  ;  4,  semimembranosus  ;  5, 
gracilis  ;  6,  sartorius  ;  7,  outer,  and  8,  inner  head  of 
the  gastrocnemius  ;  9,  placed  in  the  popliteal  spaie, 
points  to  the  plantaris  ;  9',  its  thin  tendon  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  tendo  Achillis  ;  10,  10,  fibres  of  the  soleus 
descending  to  the  flat  tendon  ■which,  joining  with 
that  of  the  gastrocnemius,  forms,  +  -f,  the  tendo 
Achillis;  11,  peroneus  longus  ;  12,  peroneus  brevis  ;  13, 
flexor  longus  digitorum  ;  14,  tibialis  posticus  ;  15,  is 
placed  on  the  lower  jjart  of  the  fibula,  and  points  to  the 
lower  fibres  of  the  flexor  longus  halhicis,  the  tendon  of 
vvhich  is  seen  descending  over  the  tibia  at  15'. 

The  lower  edge  of  each  muscular  part 
presents  a  convexity  downwards  ;  and  the 
inner  head,  besides  being  broader  and  thicker, 
also  descends  lower  than  the  outer.  A  syno- 
vial bursa,  usually  communicating  with  the 
knee-joint,  lies  beneath  the  inner  head  of 
origin,  and  separates  it  from  the  tendon  of 
the  semimembranosus  muscle.  In  the  outer 
head  a  sesamoid  fibro-cartilage  is  sometimes 
met  with  over  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femm', 
and  it  is  occasionally  found  ossified. 

Eelations.  — The  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius 
muscle  forai  the  inferior  boundaries  of  the  popli- 
teal space,  and  are  placed  between  the  hamstring- 
muscles  :  the  peroneal  nerve  is  lodged  between  the 
external  head  and  the  biceps.  The  gastrocnemius 
conceals  the  popliteus,  plantaris  and  soleus  muscles, 
with  the  popliteal  vessels  and  internal  popliteal 
nerve.  .  The  short  saphenous  vein  is  i^laced  over, 
and  the  tibial  communicating  nerve  descends  in, 
the  interval  between  its  two  heads. 

Varieties. — The  gastrocnemius  is  not  unfre- 
quently  joined  by  a  bundle  of  muscular  fibres 
which  arises  separately  from  some  part  of  the  pop- 
liteal surface  of  the  femm-.  This  bundle  has  been 
seen  passing  between  the  popliteal  artery  and  vein. 
Absence  of  the  outer  head  or  even  of  the  whole 
muscle  has  also  been  observed. 


The  soleus  muscle  arises  externally  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  head  and  upper  third  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula ; 
internally  from  the  oblique  line  and  the  posterior  border  of  the  tibia,  as 
far  down  as  the  middle  of  the  bone  ;  and  between  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
from  a  tendinous  band  which  arches  over  the  popliteal  vessels  and  nerve. 
The  muscular  fibres    spring  in  part  from  the  bones,   but  to  a  much 
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greater  extent  from  t-u-o  tendinous  laminte  which  descend,  the  outer  from 
the  fibula,  and  the  inner  from  the  arch  over  the  vessels  and  the  oblique 
line  of  the  tibia,  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  on  the  front  surface  of 

Fig.  185. — Superficial  muscles  op  Fig-  185. 

THE     LEG,    SEEN     FROM     THE    INNER 

SIDE  (after  Bourgery).     i 

1,  vastus  intemns  ;  2,  sartoi-ius  ; 
2'.  its  tendon,  spreading  on  the  inner 
upper  part  of  the  tibia  ;  3,  gracilis  ; 
4,  semitendinosns  ;  4',  its  insertion  ; 
and  between  2'  and  4',  that  of  the 
gracilis  ;  6,  semimembranosus  ;  6, 
inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  ;  7, 
soleus  ;  8,  8',  placed  upon  the  tendo 
Achillis,  point  to  the  tendon  of  the 
plantaris  descending  on  the  inner 
side  ;  9,  small  part  of  the  tendon  of 
the  tibialis  posticus  ;  10,  flexor  longus 
digitorum  ;  11,  flexor  longus  hallucis  ; 
12,  tibialis  anticus  ;  12',  its  tendon 
of  insertion  ;  13,  abductor  hallucis. 

which  each  appears  by  one 
edge,  the  opposite  edge  being- 
directed  obliquely  towards  the 
middle  line  of  the  leg.  The 
fibres  from  the  anterior  sm-- 
faces  of  these  laminae  con- 
verge to  a  median  tendinous 
septum  which  also  appears  on 
the  front  of  the  muscle  by 
one  border,  while  those  arising 
from  their  posterior  surfnces 
are  directed  downwards  and 
backwards,  and  end  in  an 
aponeurosis  which  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  mass,  and  over 
which  the  tendinous  surface 
of  the  gastrocnemius  glides. 
The  tendon  of  insertion  is 
prolonged  downwards  from 
this  aponeurosis,  being  joined 
anteriorly  by  the  median  sep- 
tum, and  forms  the  deeper 
and  larger  part  of  the  tendo' 
Achillis.  The  fibres  of  the 
muscle  are  numerous  and  short, 

having  a  length  of  at  most  from  two  to  three  inches,  and  they  are 
continued  downwards  on  the  deep  smiace  of  the  tendo  Achillis  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  heel. 

Relations. — ^The  soleus  rests  upon  the  flexor  longus  hallucis.  flexor  longus  digi- 
torum, and  tibialis  posticus  muscles,  together  with  the  posterior  tibial  vessels 
and  nerve,  from  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  the  deep  aponeurosis. 

Varieties. — To  the  soleus  an   accessory  portion  is  occasionally  added  at  its 
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lower  and  inner  part ;  this  usually  ends  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  but  it 
is  sometimes  attached  separately  to  the  os  calcis,  or  to  the  internal  annu.lar  ligament. 

The  tendo  Acliillis,  the  thickest  and  strongest  tendon  in  the  body, 
is  formed  hj  the  nnion  of  the  flat  tendons  of  the  gastrocnemius  and 
soleus.  Broad  at  its  commencement  near  the  middle  of  the  leg,  it 
contracts  as  it  proceeds  downwards  and  becomes  thicker  to  within 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  heel ;  it  then  expands  slightly  to  be  inserted 
into  the  middle  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  os 
calcis.  A  synovial  bursa  is  interposed  between  the  uj^per  part  of  the  tube- 
rosity and  the  tendon. 

The  plantaris  muscle  arises  from  the  femur  immediately  above  the 
external  condyle,  and  from  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint ;  its 
muscular  part  is  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  terminates  in 
a  long  slender  tendon,  which  inclines  inwards  between  the  gastrocnemius 
and  soleus,  and,  running  along  the  inner  border  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  is 
inserted  by  the  side  of  that  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  calcaneum. 

Varieties. — The  plantaris  varies  in  its  mode  of  termination  ;  it  frequently 
joins  the  tendo  Achillis,  or  ends  in  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg,  or  in  the  internal 
annular  ligament.  Its  tendon  is  sometimes  enclosed  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
tendo  Achillis.  It  is  frequently  absent  altogether.  This  muscle,  which  is  little 
developed  and  almost  vestigial  in  man,  is  of  large  size  in  some  animals,  being 
prolonged  over  the  calcaneum  to  the  plantar  fascia  and  the  short  flexor  of  the  toes. 

The  DEEP  GROUP  of  posterior  muscles  of  the  leg  is  in  close  contact 
with  the  bones  ;  it  consists  of  the  joopliteus,  flexor  longus  digitorum, 
flexor  longus  hallucis,  and  tibialis  posticus. 

The  poplitexis,  a  short  muscle  placed  below  the  knee,  arises  by  a 
rounded  tendon,  about  an  inch  in  length,  from  the  lower  j)art  of  the 
groove  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  within 
the  external  lateral  ligament  and  capsule  of  the  knee-joint ;  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  external  semilunar  tibro-cartilage,  and  receives  addi- 
tional fibres  fr'om  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  joint.  The  muscular 
fibres  diverge  as  they  pass  downwards  and  inwards,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  triangular  surface  of  the  tibia  above  the  oblique  line,  and  into  the 
aponeurosis  covering  the  muscle.  Its  tendon  occuj)ies  the  groove  on 
the  femur  only  when  the  knee-joint  is  fully  flexed. 

Melations. — The  popliteus  is  bound  down  by  an  aponeurosis,  principally  derived 
from  the  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus  muscle.  The  plantaris  and  gastro- 
cnemius muscles, 'the  popliteal  vessels  and  internal  popliteal  nerve  lie  upon  its 
posterior  surf  ace.  The  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint  sends  a  prolongation 
downwards  between  its  tendon  and  the  back  of  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 

Varieties. — This  muscle  has  been  seen  with  an  additional  head  of  origin  from 
the  sesamoid  bone  in  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius.  The  iinpliteus  r.iinor 
(Calori)  is  a  muscular  slip  of  rare  occurrence,  arising  from  the  f emiu'  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  plantaris,  and  inserted  into  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint. 
The  pcroneo-tihlalis  is  a  small  muscle  described  by  W.  Gruber,  and  found  by  him 
in  the  proportion  of  1  in  7  in  a  large  number  of  subjects.  It  arises  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
oblique  line  of  the  tibia,  being  situated  beneath  the  popliteus.  It  is  constant  in 
apes.     (Ai-ch.  f.  Anat.,  1877,  p.  401,  and  1878,  p.  484.) 

The  three  remaiuing  muscles  of  this  group  are  bound  down  together 
by  a  deep  fascia,  which  extends  between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  sepa- 
rates hem  from  the  soleus. 
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The  flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis  muscle,  or  flexor  perforans, 

arises  from  the  iuuer  portion  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibia  (see 

Fig.  1S6. — Deep  posterior  muscles  of  thk  ieg.  Fig.  186. 

(A.  T.)     4 

'/  ii 

a,  jiopliteal  surface  of  the  femiir  ;  h,  bare  surface  //  \J 

of  tiie  Tipper  third  of  the  fibula  ;  from  which  the  / '  '1 

soleus  muscle  has  been  removed  ;  c,  internal  malleo-  ,  I         „  \ 

Ins  ;  d,  external  malleolus  ;  e,  tuberosity  of  the  os 
calcis,  with  a  part  of  the  tendo  Achillis  inserted  into 
it,  and  the  plantaris  on  its  inner  side  ;  1,  inner 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  cut  short  ;  2,  outer 
head ;  3,  plantaris  ;  4,  tendon  of  the  semimem- 
branosus muscle  near  its  insertion,  seen  spreading 
in  three  portions,  viz. ,  to  the  tibia,  to  the  poi^liteal 
fascia,  and  to  the  posterior  ligament  ;  .5,  tendon  of 
the  biceps  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  fibula  ;  6,  ^  I 

popliteus  muscle  ;   7,  upper  part  of  the  origin  of  the  '  j  / . 

soleus  from  the  fibula,   cut  short ;  7',  line  of  its  /^ 

tibial  origin  ;  between  these  figures  is  seen  the  per-  tj' 

f oration  in  the  upper  part  of  the  interosseous  mem-  ^  t/j;^J//\  \  / 

brane  ;  8,  tibialis  posticus;  8',  its  tendon,  passing  V/W^^'Jlliw 

between  the  tiexor  longus  digitorum  and  the  tibia  ;  /    w^y'' 

9,  flexor  longus  digitorum  ;  9',  its  tendon,  with  that  i 

of  the  tibialis  posticus,  passing  behind  the  internal  r 

malleolus  ;  10,  flexor  longus  hallucis  ;  10',  placed 
beside  its  tendon,  where  it  passes  over  the  tibia 
and    astragalus  ;    11,   peroneus    longus  ;    11',   its  f      / 

tendon  behind  that  of  the  peroneus  brevis,  passing  / 

down  behind  the  external  malleolus  ;  12,  peroneus  q- 

brevis.  /'  i     ' 

p.  116),  its  attachment  extending  over  the  li     \  \ 

middle  two-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  \\    \ 

bone ;  it  likewise  receives  fibres  from  a  .,     ' 

thin  aponeurosis  which  covers  the  tibiahs  \    \  , 

posticus,  and  is  attached  to  the  inner  l^order  \ 

of  the  fil3ula,  and  from  which  the  flexor  \   !  A| 

longus  hallucis  also  takes  origin.     Its  ten-  |\   i     Ji  '     m 

don  descends  in  a  groove  behind  the  in-  III'       'M 

tenial  malleolus,  lying  outside  that  of  the 
tibialis  posticus,  and  invested  by  a  distinct 
fibrous  and  synovial  sheath  ;   it  is  then 
directed  ol^liquely  forwards  and  outwards 
into   the   sole   of  the   foot,  crossing    be- 
low  the    tendon    of    the    flexor    longus  o    /     '        Ml 
hallucis  inferiorly,   to   which   it   is   con-        '~ilh  I  r 
nectedbya  tendinous  slip ;  it  there  divides           \V/ 
into  four  ]Darts,  which   pass  forwards  to        9-^    /  /,,,  \      ./  ^ 
be  inserted  into  the  terminal   phalanges            /V^.   ^^"^U-n" 
oi   the  four  smaller   toes.     Each  digital           AU-.7''    \y\\\ 
'  tendon  enters  a  fibrous  sheath  on  the  toe          /\\V^    e     )"'/     ^=^ 
to  which  it  belongs,  perforates  the  corre-          1    \  \^          \j  ^ 

spending    tendon    of    the    flexor    brevis  ^^  '^^^^^^'''^.^ ^ 

digitorum,  and  is  invested  with  synovial  ^~-  —-^"^^ 

membrane  and  connected  by  vincula  ac- 

cessoria  to  the  phalanges  ;  the  whole  arrangement  being  essentially  the 
same  as  that  which  has  been  afready  described  in  the  fingers  (see  p.  217). 


/! 
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Belations.—  It  rests  upon  tlie  tibia  and  upon  the  tibialis  posticus  muscle,  crossing 
the  latter  obliquely  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg.  It  is  covered  at  the  upper  part 
by  the  soleus  and  inferiorly  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  leg.  Upon  it  also  lie  the 
posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve. 

Varieties. — A  supplementary  head,  flexor  accessor iua  longus  dirjitorum,  is  not 
unfrequently  found  rising  from  the  fibula,  or  the  tibia,  or  the  deep  fascia,  and 
ending  in  a  tendon  which,  after  passing  beneath  the  internal  annular  ligament, 
joins  the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor,  or  the  accessorius.  It  has  also  been  seen  re- 
placing the  latter  muscle.  It  rarely  sends  a  slip  to  the  flexor  haUucis  tendon. 
Gies  describes  an  accessory  slip  from  the  tibialis  anticus,  which  joined  the  flexor 
digitorum  at  the  ankle.  A  flexor  j^rojJrius  digit  i  sccundi  was  found  by  Bahnsen, 
arising  from  the  back  of  the  tibia. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum 
are  the  flexor  accessorius  and  the  lumbricales  muscles,  which,  although 


Fi-.  187. 


Fig.  187. — Second  layer  of  muscles  op  the  sole.    ^ 

h,  tendon  of  flexor  longus  digitorum  ;  c,  tendon  of 
flexor  longus  haUucis  ;  e,  long  plantar  ligament ;  2, 
tendon  of  flexor  brevis  digitorum  to  second  toe,  cut 
short ;  4,  flexor  accessorius  ;  5,  first  lumbricalis  ;  6,  6, 
flexor  brevis  liallucis ;  9,  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti ; 
10,  third  ijlantar  interosseous  muscle. 

they  are  situated  in  tlie  foot,  may  he  most 
conveniently  described  in  this  place. 

The  ftexox  accessorius  arises  by  two 
heads,  the  internal  and  larger  of  which  is 
fleshy,  and  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  calcaneum,  while  the  external,  fiat, 
narrow,  and  tendinous,  is  attached  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  calcaneum  a  little  in 
front  of  the  external  tubercle,  and  to  the 
long  plantar  ligament.  These  origins  united 
form  a  muscular  mass  which  is  inserted  into 
the  external  border  and  upper  sm'face  of  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum. 

Varieties. — The  outer  head  of  the  muscle  is 
often  absent.  The  number  of  digital  tendons  to 
which  the  fibres  of  the  accessorius  can  be  fol- 
lowed is  subject  to  considerable  variation. 
Most  frequently  offsets  are  sent  to  the  second 
third  and  fourth  toes  ;  in  many  cases  however 
to  the  fifth  as  well ;  occasionally  to  two  toes 
only.  More  rarely  a  slip  joins  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  hallucis,  and  the  muscle  has  been  seen  to 
end  entirely  on  that  tendon  (G-.  D.  T). 

•  The  lunilbricales  muscles,  four  in  number,  arise  from  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  longus  digitorum  at  their  point  of  division,  each  being,  with 
the  exception  of  the  most  internal,  attached  to  two  tendons.  They  pass 
forwards  to  the  inner  sides  of  the  four  outer  toes,  each  muscle  ending  in 
a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendon  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  toe. 

Varieties. — Absence  of  one  or  more  of  the  lumbricales  has  been  observed  ;  also 
doubling  of  the  third  and  fourth.  The  insertion  of  these  muscles  frequently 
takes  place,  partly  or  wholly,  into  the  first  phalanges. 
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Eelations. — In  the  sole  of  tlie  foot  tiie  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum, 
together  with  the  flexor  accessorius  and  the  lunibricales,  are  covered  by  the  flexor 
brevis  digitomm  ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  external  plantar  vessels  and  nerve  being 
placed  between.  These  tendons,  with  their  additional  muscles,  conceal  the 
adductor  hallucis,  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  hallucis,  the  transversus  pedis, 
the  interosseous  muscles,  and  the  plantar  arterial  arch. 

The  flexor  longus  hallucis  muscle  (flexor  longus  poUicis  pedis)  arises 
from  the  lo^er  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fibula  ;  from  the 
intermuscular  septum  between  it  and  the  peronei ;  and  from  the 
aponeurosis  common  to  it  and  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  which  covers 
the  tibialis  posticus.  The  muscular  fibres,  passing  obliquely  backwards 
and  downwards,  end  in  a  tendon  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle. 
This  tendon  traverses  a  groove  on  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  on  the  back 
of  the  astragalus  and  the  under  surface  of  the  sustentaculum  tali,  being 
bound  down  to  those  bones  by  a  fibrous  sheath  lined  by  synovial  mem- 
brane. Thence  passing  forwards  and  inwards,  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  it 
gives  off  a  slip  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  by  which  it 
is  crossed,  and  proceeds  in  a  fibrous  sheath  over  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
great  toe  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  terminal  phalanx. 

Relations. — ^This  muscle  is  concealed  for  the  most  part  by  the  soleus,  a  small 
part  only  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis  being  covered  by  the  fascia  of  the 
leg.  Externally  it  is  in  contact  with  the  peronei,  and  internally  with  the  posterior 
tiiaial  vessels  and  nerve.  It  rests  upon  the  fibula  and  tibialis  posticus,  and  con- 
ceals the  peroneal  vessels.  Behind  the  ankle  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  is 
separated  from  that  of  the  flexor  longus  digitoi-um  by  an  interval  of  more  than 
half  an  inch,  in  which  are  placed  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve.  In  the 
sole  it  is  covered  by  the  abductor  hallucis  and  the  plantar  fascia ;  it  is  also 
crossed  by  the  plantar  vessels  and  nerves  as  well  as  by  the  tendon  of  the  long 
flexor  of  the  toes.    It  rests  upon  the  flexor  brevis  hallucis. 

Varieties. — This  muscle  is  liable  to  very  few  variations,  except  in  the  mode  of 
union  of  its  tendon  with  that  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  which  is  exceedingly 
variable.  In  almost  every  case  a  slip  is  given  from  the  flexor  hallucis  to  the 
flexor  digitorum  ;  and  very  frequently  (1  in  6,  Turner,  Vv^ood  ;  1  in  4,  Schulze)  an 
additional  slip  proceeds  from  the  flexor  digitorum  to  the  flexor  hallucis.  Com- 
l^lete  separation  of  the  tendons  is  very  rare.  This  slip  from  the  flexor  hallucis 
most  frequently  passes  to  the  second  and  third  toes,  but  it  may  pass  to  the  second 
only,  or  to  all  the  four  outer  toes. 

The  iKroneo-caJcaneiLS  intcrmis  is  a  small  muscle  described  by  Macalister  as 
the  probable  homologue  of  the  pronator  quadi-atus  of  the  arm.  It  arises  below  the 
flexor  longus  hallucis  from  the  back  of  the  fibula,  behind  the  external  malleolus, 
and  passes  over  the  sustentaculum  tali  in  the  groove  with  the  flexor  hallucis  to 
be  inserted  into  a  tubercle  on  the  os  calcis. 

The  tibialis  posticus  muscle,  placed  beneath  the  two  long  flexor 
muscles,  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane  ; 
from  the  outer  portion  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  extending 
fi'om  the  superior  tibio-fibular  articulation  to  the  middle  of  the  bone  ; 
from  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  fibula ;  and  slightly  from  the  aponeu- 
rosis covering  it.  The  fleshy  fibres  pass  to  a  tendon  which,  commencing 
above  in  the  centre  of  the  muscle,  descends  along  its  inner  border,  be- 
comes fr'ee  at  the  level  of  the  lower  tibio-fibular  articulation,  and  gains 
the  innermost  groove  at  the  back  of  the  internal  malleolus,  where  it  is 
contained  in  a  fibrous  sheath  and  surrounded  by  synovial  membrane.  It 
then  inchnes  forwards,  and  ends  by  being  inserted  into  the  tubercle  of 
the  navicular  bone,  sending  offsets  forwards  to  the  three  cuneiform 
bones,  to  the  cuboid,  and  to  the  bases  of  the  second,  third  and  fom'th 
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metatarsal  bones,  as  well  as  a  tliin  process  backwards  to  the  sustentaculum 
tali.  Near  its  insertion  the  tendon  contains  a  sesamoid  fibro-cartilage, 
occasionally  a  bone,  as  it  lies  beneath  the  head  of  the  astragalus. 

Relations. — The  posterior  surface  of  tlie  tibialis  posticus  is  in  contact  Vv-itli 
tlie  long  flexors  of  the  toes  and  the  posterior  tibial  and  peroneal  vessels,  while  at 
the  upper  end  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  are  directed  forAvards  between  its  at- 
tachments to  the  two  bones.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  the  muscle  crosses 
obliquely  inwards  beneath  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  its  tendon  becomes 
superficial  for  a  short  distance,  lying  close  to  the  hinder  border  of  the  internal 
malleolus.  In  the  foot  it  is  covered  by  the  abductor  hallucis,  and  it  rests 
against  the  inferior  calcaneo-navicular  ligament  which  separates  it  from  the 
head  of  the  astragalus. 

Varieties. — These  are  rare.  An  additional  muscle  has  been  seen  occasionally 
arising  from  the  back  of  the  tibia  below  the  flexor  digitorum,  and  inserted  into 
the  capsule  of  the  ankle-joint  or  into  the  annular  ligament.  This  is  the  tensor 
of  the  capsule  of  the  anlde-joint  of  Henle  and  Linhart,  or  the  tibialis  secundus  of 
Bahnsen. 

ITerves- — The  gastrocnemius,  plantaris  and  popliteus,  are  supplied  by  the 
internal  popliteal  nerve.  The  soleus  receives  one  branch  from  the  internal 
popliteal  nerve  and  another  from  the  posterior  tibial.  The  flexor  longus  digi- 
torum, flexor  longus  hallucis  and  tibialis  posticus  derive  their  nerves  from  the 
posterior  tibial. 

MUSCLES    AND    FASCIA     OP     THB     FOOT.  jfl 

FASCi/ii:. — The  fascia  of  the  dorsnna  of  tlie  foot  is  reduced  to  a 
thin  membrane  prolonged  from  the  anterior  annular  ligament  oyer  the 
extensor  tendons.  Beneath  it,  deeper  layers  of  fascia  are  placed  over 
the  short  extensor  of  the  toes  and  the  interosseous  muscles. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  sole  resembles  that  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  It  forms  a  thick  cushion,  especially  over  the  bony  prominences, 
and  consists  mainly  of  small  lobules  of  fatty  tissue  bound  down  by 
numerous  fibrous  bands  which  pass  vertically  from  the  skin  to  the  deep 
fascia. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  sole,  or  plantar  fascia,  consists  of  a  cen- 
tral and  tvio  lateral  portions,  which  are  marked  off  from  each  other  l)y 
superficial  grooves,  indicating  the  position  of  intermuscular  septa.  The 
inner  portion,  thinner  and  looser  than  the  others,  invests  the  abductor 
hallucis,  and  is  continuous  round  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  'with  the 
dorsal  fascia  and  with  the  lower  fibres  of  the  internal  annular  ligament. 
The  outer  part  covers  the  abductor  minimi  digiti,  is  much  stronger,  and 
forms  a  particularly  thick  band  between  the  outer  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis 
and  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  It  is  coiitinuous  round  the 
outer  border  of  the  foot  with  the  dorsal  foscia,  and  sends  a  thin  prolon- 
gation forwards  over  the  insertion  of  the  abductor  and  the  short  flexor 
muscles  of  the  little  toe.  The  centred  portion  is  exceedingly  strong,  and 
is  composed  of  dense  white  glistening  fibres,  the  greater  number  of  which 
run  longitudinally  from  the  os  calcis  to  the  roots  of  the  toes.  It  is 
narrow  and  thick  behind,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  inner  tubercle  of 
the  OS  calcis,  immediately  below  the  origin  of  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum, 
with  which  muscle  it  is  closely  connected.  It  becomes  broader  and 
thinner  as  it  extends  forwards,  and  near  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal 
bones  it  divides  into  five  processes,  one  passing  to  each  of  the  toes.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  processes  a  thin  membrane  composed  of  trans- 
verse fibres  covers  the  lumbricales  muscles  and  the  dieital  nerves.     The 
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aiTangement  of  tlie  processes  is  identical  with  that  of  the  correspondiug 
part  of  the  palmar  fascia,  fibres  being  sent  to  the  digital  sheaths,  super- 
ficial transverse  ligament  and  skin,  as  well  as  deej)  processes  on  each 
side  of  the  flexor  tendons  to  the  transverse  metatarsal  ligament. 

The  two  intermuscidar  septa  which  are  given  off  between  the  middle 
and  lateral  portions  of  the  plantar  fascia  pass  deeply  into  the  sole  of  the 
foot  ;  they  separate  the  flexor  brevis  digitornm  from  the  abductor 
hallucis  on  the  inner  side,  and  fi-oni  the  abductor  minimi  digiti  on  the 
outer  side,  and  give  partial  origin  to  each  of  these  muscles. 

The  siqjerjicial  transverse  ligament  of  the  toes  is  a  thin  band  of  fibres 
contained  in  the  folds  of  skin  limiting  the  interdigital  clefts,  and 
connected  to  the  subjacent  sheaths  of  the  tendons.     Like  the  transverse 


Fiff.  188. 


iiic\  ! 


Fig.   18S. — Superficial  muscles  and   tendons  on 

THE     DOESUM    OF    THE    FOOT    AND   LOWER    PART    OP 

THE  FRONT  OF  THE  LEG  (after  Boiirgery).     ^ 

((,  tibia ;  5,  fibula ;  c,  navicular  bone ;  d,  in- 
ternal cuneiform  bone;  1,  1',  tibialis  anticus ;  2, 
extensor  j)roprius  liallucis  ;  2',  its  expansion  on  the 
dorsum  of  tbe  great  toe ;  3,  extensor  communis 
digitorum  dividing  into  its  four  tendons  for  the 
toes  ;  3',  its  expansion,  and  3',  final  insertion  (upon 
the  second  toe)  ;  4,  peroneus  terti^is  ;  4',  its  ex- 
panded insertion  on  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal 
bone  ;  5,  soleus  ;  6,  peroneus  brevis  ;  7,  extensor 
brevis  digitorum  ;  7',  7",  placed  on  the  transverse 
band  of  aponeurosis,  marks  the  first  and  fourth 
tendons  of  the  extensor  brevis  muscle  ;  8,  9,  pai-t  of 
the  anterior  annular  ligament ;  10,  11,  a  transverse 
band  of  the  dorsal  fascia  of  the  foot. 


metatarsal  ligament,  it  differs  from  the 
corresponding  structure  in  the  hand  in 
being  attached  to  all  five  digits. 

Muscles. — On  the  dorsum  of  the  foot, 
besides  the  tendons  continued  from  the 
muscles  of  the  fi-ont  of  the  leg,  one  short 
muscle  is  present,  viz.,  the  extensor  brevis 
digitorum.  In  the  sole  the  muscles  are 
much  more  numerous,  and  are  described 
in  four  layers  as  they  are  met  with  in  the 
com'se  of  a  dissection. 

The  extensor  brevis  digitorum 
pedis  arises  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
upper  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  os  calcis, 
in  front  of  the  groove  for  the  peroneus 
brevis  muscle,  and  from  the  lower  band  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament. 
It  divides  into  four  tapering  slips,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a  tendon  ; 
the  first  or  most  internal  of  these  is  inserted  separately  into  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  gi'eat  toe  at  its  tarsal  extremity ;  and 
the  other  three  become  severally  united  to  the  outer  border  of  the 
tendons  of  the  long  extensor  proceeding  to  the  three  next  toes. 

lielations. — It  crosses  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  somewhat  obliquely,  resting  on 
the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  and  lying  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus  tertius 
and  long  extensor  of  the  toes.  Its  inner  slip  also  crosses  the  dorsal  artery  of  the 
foot  and  the  anterior  tibial  nerve. 
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Varieties. — The  tendons  of  this  miiscle  vary  considerably  both  as  to  number 
and  position,  they  may  be  reduced  to  two,  or  one  of  them  may  be  doubled,  or  an 
additional  slip  may  pass  to  the  little  toe.  The  uinermost  portion  of  the  muscle 
is  commonly  separate  much  farther  back  than  the  other  slips,  and  is  described  by 
many  anatomists  as  a  distinct  muscle  under  the  name  of  extensor  hrevis  lialhicis. 

The  PiEST  LAYER  OF  MUSCLES  OF  THE  SOLE  includes  the  short  common 
flexor  of  the  toes,  and  the  abductors  of  the  great  and  little  toes. 

The  flexor  brevis  digitornin,  or  flexor  perforatus,  arises  bj  a 
small  pointed  attachment  from  the  fore  part  of  the  inner  tubercle  of  the 

Fig.  ISO.  Fig.  189. — First  layer  of  muscles  op  the  sole.  \. 

a,  plantar  fascia ;  h,  tendon  of  flexor  longus  digi- 
torum  to  second  toe ;  c,  tendon  of  flexor  longus  hal- 
Incis ;  1,  abductor  hallucis ;  2,  flexor  brevis  digi- 
torum  ;  3,  abductor  minimi  digiti;  5,  first  lumbricaUs ; 
6,  inner  head  of  flexor  brevis  hallucis  ;  9,  flexor  brevis 
minimi  digiti. 

calcaneum,  from  the  deep  surface  of  the 
plantar  fascia  for  about  two  inches  forwards, 
and  from  the  intermuscular  septmn  on  each. 
side.  The  muscle  terminates  in  four  slender 
tendons  which  are  inserted  into  the  second 
phalanges  of  the  four  outer  toes.  Each 
tendon  prior  to  its  insertion  divides  and 
gives  passage  to  the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor, 
in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis 
and  flexor  profundus  muscles  of  the  hand. 

Ilelatlons. — This  muscle  lies  between  the  ab- 
ductor hallucis  and  abductor  minimi  digiti,  and  is 
covered  by  the  plantar  fascia ;  it  conceals  the 
flexor  accessorius,  with  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
longus  digitorum,  and  the  external  plantar  vessels 
and  nerve. 

Varieties. — The  slip  of  this  muscle  to  the  little 
toe,  which  is  regularly  much  smaller  than  the 
others,  is  frequently  wanting  ;  or  it  may  be  re- 
placed by  a  small  fusiform  muscle  arising  from 
the  outer  side  of  the  long  flexor  tendon,  or  more 

rarely  from  the  fl-esor  accessorius.     On  the  other  hand,  the  muscle  has  been  seen 

with  five  tendons,  tvro  passing  to  the  second  toe. 

The  abductor  hallticis  muscle  (abd.  poUicis  pedis)  arises  from 
the  inner  part  of  the  larger  tubercle  of  the  calcaneum,  fi'om  the  internal 
annular  ligament,  fi'om  the  septum  between  it  and  the  flexor  brevis  digi- 
torum, and  from  the  plantar  fascia  covering  it.  The  fleshy  fibres  end  in 
a  tendon  which,  after  being  Joined  by  fibres  of  the  internal  head  of  the 
flexor  bre^'is  hallucis,  is  inserted  into  the  inner  border  of  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

Relations. — It  is  covered  by  the  thin  internal  division  of  the  plantar  fascia.  Its 
deep  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  and  long  flexor 
muscles,  with  the  flexor  brevis  hallucis,  and  with  the  plantar  vessels  and  nerves. 

Varieties. — The  abductor  hallucis  occasionally  sends  a  slip  to  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  second  toe.   Its  tendon  of  insertion  is  sometimes  joined  by  a 
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muscular  slip  springing  from  the  skin  on  the  inner  border  of  the  foot,  somewhat 
in  front  of  the  inner  ankle  ;  but  this  is  not  so  frequent  as  the  cutaneous  slip  of 
the  corresponding-  muscle  of  the  hand. 

The  abductor  minimi  digiti  muscle  has  a  wide  origin  behind, 
from  the  front  of  botli  tubercles  on  the  mider  surface  of  the  os  calcis, 
from  the  external  intermuscular  septum,  and  from  the  deep  surface  of 
the  band  of  the  plantar  fascia  which  extends  from  the  external  tubercle 
to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.     The  fleshy  fibres  end  in  a 

Fig.    190. — Transverse    section    of    the    right  Fig.  190. 

FOOT     BETWEEN     THE     TARSUS     AND     METATARSUS. 
A.   T.       ^ 

a,  h,  c,  articular  surfaces  of  the  internal,  middle, 
and  external  cnneiform  bones  ;  d  and  e,  the  surfaces 
of  the  cuboid  bone  for  the  fourth  and  fiftli  meta- 
tarsal bones  ;  between  these  bones  are  seen  the 
strong  interosseous  ligaments  which  bind  them 
together ;  1,  slip  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
anticus,  which  passes  on  to  its  insertion  into  the 
first  metatarsal  bone  ;  2,  tendon  of  the  extensor 
proprius  hallucis ;  3,  slip  of  the  extensor  brevis 
digitorum  to  the  great  toe ;  3',  remainder  of  the 
extensor  brevis  digitorum  ;  4,  sli2:)S  of  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum  ;  5,  peroneus  fortius  ;  6,  peroneus 

brevis  ;  7,  peroneus  longiis  cut  obliquely  where  it  is  emerging  from  its  sheath  below  the 
cuboid  bone ;  8,  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  hallucis ;  9,  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum,  with  the  slip  from  the  flexor  hallucis  ;  10,  flexor  accessorius  ;  11,  abductor 
hallucis  ;  12,  flexor  brevis  digitorum  ;  13,  abductor  minimi  digiti. 

tendon  which,  after  gliding-  along  a  smooth  depression  on  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  is  inserted  into  the  outer 
side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe, 

Melations. — The  muscle  is  covered  by  the  plantar  fascia.  Its  deep  surface  is 
in  contact  -with  the  outer  head  of  the  flexor  accessorius,  the  long  plantar  liga- 
ment, the  peroneus  longus  tendon,  and  the  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 

Yarietij.- — The  abductor  ossis  onetatarsl  quinti  is  an  occasional  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  external  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spur- 
like process  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  in  common  -with,  or  beneath  the  outer 
margin  of  the  plantar  fascia.  It  may  be  adherent  to  the  abductor  minimi  digiti, 
and  it  has  been  seen  inserted  into  the  middle  or  even  the  anterior  part  of  the 
metatarsal  bone.     It  occurs  nearly  once  in  every  two  subjects  (Wood,  Macalister). 

The  secojS^d  layer  of  muscles  of  the  sole  is  constituted  by  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  and  flexor  longus  hallucis, 
together  with  the  flexor  accessorius  and  lumbricales,  all  of  which  have 
been  described  in  the  last  section  (pp.  257 — S59). 

The  THIRD  LAYER  OF  MUSCLES  Comprises  the  short  flexor  and  adductor 
of  the  great  toe,  the  trausversus  pedis,  and  the  short  flexor  of  the  little  toe. 

The  flexor  brevis  liallucis  (fl.  brev.  pollicis  pedis)  arises  by  a  flat 
tendinous  process  from  the  inner  border  of  the  cuboid  iDone,  and  by  a 
second  band  from  the  offset  of  the  tibialis  posticus  tendon  which  passes 
to  the  middle  and  outer  cuneiform  bones.  The  muscular  part  is  single 
and  narrow  behind,  but  in  front  it  divides  so  as  to  form  two  bellies  or 
heads  which  are  inserted  by  tendinous  fibres,  one  into  the  inner  border  of 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  in  union  with  the  abductor  hallucis,  the 
other  into  the  outer  border  in  union  with  the  adductor.  A  sesamoid 
bone  is  developed  in  each  of  the  heads. 
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Helat'ion.t. — This  miiscle  is  in  great  part  covered  by  the  abductor  haUucis  and 
the  common  flexors  of  the  toes,  while  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  hallucis 
runs  in  the  groove  between  its  heads. 

Varieties. — The  origin  of  the  flexor  brevis  hallucis  is  subject  to  considerable 
variation  :  it  often  receives  fibres  from  the  os  calcis  or  long  plantar  ligament, 
and  the  attachment  to  the  cxiboid  is  sometimes  wanting.  The  muscle  has  been 
seen  sending  a  slip  to  the  first  phalanx  of  the  second  toe. 

The  adductor  haliticis  (add.  pollicis  pedis),  placed  obliquely  in 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  forming  a  thick  fleshy  mass,  arises  from  the 
tarsal  extremities  of  the  third  and  fourth  metatarsal  hones,  and  from  the 
sheath  of  the  peroneus  longus  muscle  ;  narroAving  as  it  passes  forwards, 
it  is  inserted,  conjointly  with  the  external  head  of  the  flexor  breyis 
hallucis,  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

Fig.  191.  Fig.  191. — Third  layer  of  muscles  op  the  sole.  ^ 

cJ,  tendon  of  peroneus  longus ;  e,  long  plantar 
ligament ;  C,  -flexor  brevis  hallucis ;  7,  adductor 
hallucis  ;  8,  transversus  pedis  ;  9,  flexor  lirevis 
minimi  digiti ;  10,  10,  second  and  third  plantar 
interosseous  muscles;  11,  11,  third  and  fourth 
dorsal  interosseous  muscles. 

llelationx. — At  its  inner  side  it  is  connected 
with  the  flexor  brevis  hallucis  ;  its  deep  surface 
rests  upon  the  second,  third  and  fourth  meta- 
tarsal bones  and  the  intervening  interosseous 
muscles.  The  deep  parts  of  the  external  plantar 
artery  and  nerve  pass  inwai-ds  beneath  its  outer 
border. 

Varieties. — A  slip  has  been  observed  from  this 
muscle  also  to  the  base  of  the  flrst  phalanx  of 
the  second  toe.  The  ojyjiojiens  hallucis  is  a  muscle 
frequently  found  (JMacalister).  It  usually  comes 
off  as  a  slip  from  the  adductor,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe.  It 
occurs  in  some  apes.    • 

The  transversus  pedis  consists  of  nar- 
row fasciculi  of  fleshy  fibres,  placed  trans- 
versely under  cover  of  the  flexor  tendons, 
and  arising  from  the  inferior  metatarso- 
phalaugeal  ligaments  of  the  three  outer 
toes,  and  from  the  transverse  metatarsal 
ligament.  The  fibres  of  the  muscle  pass 
transversely  inwards,  and  are  inserted  in 
union  with  the  adductor  hallucis  into  the  fii'st  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

Relations. — Superficially  it  is  crossed  by  the  flexor  tendons  and  by  the  digital 
nerves  ;  its  deep  surface  rests  upon  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  the  inter- 
osseous muscles  and  the  digital  vessels. 

Varieties. — The  slip  from  the  little  toe  is  frequently  absent :  absence  of  other 
slips  or  of  the  entire  muscle  has  also  been  recorded.  This  muscle  is  described  by 
many  anatomists  as  a  second  head  of  the  adductor  hallucis. 

The  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  arises  by  tendinous  fibres  from 
the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  from  the  sheath  of  the  pero- 
neus longus,  and  terminates  in  a  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  base 
and  external  border  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe. 
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Ixclations. — It  is  covered  partly  by  tlie  abductor  minimi  digiti.  partly  by  the 
plantar  fascia.  It  rests  upon  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  its  tendon  blends  at 
its  insertion  with  the  inferior  metatarso-phalangeal  ligament. 

Yarlct>j. — The  ojipoiicris  minimi  dig  if  i  is  a  small  additional  muscle  frequently 
found  at  the  inner  border  of  the  flexor  brevis,  of  which,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  a 
slip.  It  is  united  to  tlie  flexor  brevis  for  some  distance  from  its  origin,  but  is  in- 
serted separately  into  the  anterior  half  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  It  is  regarded 
as  normal  by  Henlc,  Krause,  and  others. 

The  FOUPtTH  LAYER  OF  THE  SOLE  includes  the  dorsal  and  plantar  in- 
terosseous muscles,  "with  which  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and 
peroneus  longus  are  sometimes  also  enumerated. 

The  interosseous  muscles  of  the  foot,  like  those  of  the  hand,  are 
seven  in  number,  three  plantar  and  four  dorsal  ;  the  plantar  are  Tisibie 

Fig.  192,  A.  — The  dorsal  interosseous  Fig:  192. 

51USCLES    FROM    ABOVE.        '4  K.  B 

1,  2,  3,  4,  the  several  dorsal  iuter- 
osseous  liiiiscles  in  order  from  within 
outwards. 

B.  — The  tlaxtar  interosseous  muscles 

FROM    BELOW. 

1,  2,  3,  iirst,  second,  and  third  jilantar 
interosseous  muscles ;  this  figure  also 
shows  the  long  and  short  jjlantar  liga- 
ments, and  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of 
the  peroneus  longus  into  the  first  meta- 
tarsal Lone. 

only  from  the  under  side,  while 
the  dorsal  muscles  are  Tisibie 
both  from  above  and  l)elow.  Two 
muscles  are  found  in  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  spaces,  but  only- 
one  in  the  first. 

The  dorsal  mferosseous  mus- 
cles lie  one  in  each  interspace. 
Each  muscle  arises  by  two  heads 
from  the  adjacent  sides  of  two 
metatarsal  bones  ;  their  muscular  fibres  are  attached  pennately  on  the 
two  sides  of  a  central  tendon  which  is  inserted  partly  into  the  base 
of  the  first  phalairx  and  partly  into  the  extensor  aponeurosis  of  the  toe 
to  which  each  belongs.  The  first  two  are  inserted  one  on  each  side  of 
the  second  toe  ;  the  third  and  fourth  are  severally  inserted  on  the  outer 
sides  of  the  third  and  fourth  toes.  At  the  proximal  end  of  each  muscle 
there  is  an  interval  between  the  two  origins  giving  passage  to  perfo- 
rating arteries  as  in  the  hand. 

The  ^;tow/«r  interosseous  muscles  arise  from  the  inner  and  under 
surfaces  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones,  and  are  severally 
inserted,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  dorsal  interossei,  partly  into  the  inner 
sides  of  the  first  phalanges  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  toes,  and  partly 
into  the  extensor  tendons  of  these  toes. 

Nerves. — The  extensor  brevis  digitorum  is  supi^lied  by  the  anterior  tibial 
nerve.  Of  the  muscles  of  the  sole  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum ,  the  abductor  and 
flexor  brevis  hallucis,  and  the  two  inner  lumbricales  are  supplied  by  the  internal 
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plantar  nerve  ;  all  the  others,  including'  the  flexor  accessorius  and  the  two  outer 
lumbricales,  are  supplied  by  the  external  plantar  nerve. 

Actions  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Leg-  and  Foot. — There  is  only  one  muscle  of  the 
leg,  viz.,  the  2JiU)I.ifevs,  which  acts  on  the  knee-joint  alone.  Its  principal  action  is 
that  of  a  rotator  inwards  of  the  leg,  but  it  also  assists  in  bending  the  knee.  It 
conies  into  play  especially  in  the  commencement  of  flexion,  producing-  the 
inward  rotation  of  the  tibia  (or  outward  rotation  of  the  femur),  which  is 
essential  to  that  stage  of  the  movement. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  oA^dng  to  the  difference  in  the  direction  of  the 
bend  at  the  ankle,  as  compared  with  that  at  the  wrist-joint,  some  confusion  is 
apt  to  arise  in  the  description  of  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  upon  the 
foot.  As  it  is  obvious  from  morphological  considerations  that  the  anterior  sm'- 
face  of  the  leg  and  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  foot  belong  to  the  general  extensor 
surface  of  the  limb,  corresponding  vv^ith  the  back  of  the  forearm  and  the  dorsum 
of  the  hand  ;  and  that  the  back  of  the  leg  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  belong  in  the 
same  way  to  the  general  flexor  surface  corresponding  with  the  front  of  the  fore- 
arm and  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  foot  being-  in  a  position  of  over-extension,  it 
follows  that  the  muscles  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  leg  are  really  extensors, 
and  that  their  action  in  moving  the  foot  so  as  to  approximate  the  toes  to  the 
front  of  the  leg  merely  increases  the  over-extension  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  muscles  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  leg  are  really  flexors,  and  their  action 
in  straighteniug  the  ankle-joint  is  to  reduce  merely  this  over-extension  by  an 
opposite  movement  of-  flexion.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  customary  to  apply  the 
name  of  flexion  to  the  action  of  raising  the  foot  on  the  front  of  the  leg,  and  that 
of  extension  to  its  depression.  In  the  following  description  the  usual  terms  are 
employed. 

The  (/astrocncmius  acts  both  as  a  flexor  of  the  knee  and  an  extensor  of  the 
ankle-joint.  When  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  leg  fix  the  ankle-joint,  it  is  fitted 
to  act  as  a  flexor  of  the  knee  ;  when  the  knee  is  fixed  either  by  being  placed  in 
complete  extension  or  by  the  sustained  action  of  the  extensor  muscles,  the  gastro- 
cnemius acts  entirely'  on  the  foot,  and  combines  with  the  soleus  in  lifting  the  heel 
from  the  ground,  and  in  raising  the  body  on  the  toes. 

The  Wbialis  anticus  and  peroneus  teHlus  are  flexors  of  the  ankle  ;  the  tiMalis 
2)osticits  and  jK7vncus  lonr/ns  and  h'cvis  are  extensors.  The  two  tibial  muscles 
acting  together  produce  the  movement  of  inversion  of  the  foot,  in  which  action 
they  are  aided  by  the  flexors  of  the  toes.  The  three  peronei  and  the  extensors  of 
the  toes  draw  the  foot  upwards  and  outwards,  and  thus  produce  the  movement  of 
aversion.  The  peroneus  longus,  in  crossing  the  foot  inferiorly,  strengthens  the 
transverse  arch  formed  by  the  metatarsal  bones  and  anterior  range  of  tarsal 
bones  ;  especially  when  that  arch  is  pressed  upon  by  the  weight  of  the  body 
falling  on  the  balls  of  the  toes,  as  in  stooi^ing  with  bent  knees. 

Thefliwor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the  toes,  including-  the  lumhrlcalcs  and  inter- 
osseous muscles,  act  like  the  corresponding  muscles  in  the  hand.  The  direction  of 
the  flexor  longus  digitorum  is,  however,  modified  by  \he  flexor  aceessorhts,  so  as  to 
bring  its  line  of  action  into  the  direction  of  the  middle  of  the  foot  and  of  the 
short  flexor.  The  tibialis  posticus  and  the  flexors  of  the  toes  give  important 
assistance  to  the  ligaments  and  the  plantar  fascia  in  supporting  the  longitudinal 
arches  of  the  foot. 


MOBPHOIiOGY    OF    THE    LIMB-MUSCLES. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  188)  that  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  limb- 
girdles  are  primarily  derived  mainly  from  the  ventro-lateral  division  of  the 
epaxial  set  of  muscles.  In  the  case  of  the  upper  limbs  there  are  no  muscles  of 
hypaxial  origin,  but  in  the  lower  limb  there  are  at  least  two  muscles  which  may 
be  regarded  as  prolongations  outwards  from  the  hypaxial  set,  one  passing  to  its 
inner  and  anterior  (preaxial)  as]pect  (psoas),  the  other  to  its  posterior  and  outer 
(postaxial)  aspect  (pyriformis).  These  two  muscles  are  consequently  without 
homologues  in  the  upper  limbs.  As  each  limb  begins  bud-like  to  project  from 
the  side  of  the  embryo,  it  may  be  supposed  to  receive  an  enveloping  sheath  of 
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muscle  from  the  side  of  the  body  (Humphry),  This  sheath  is  at  first  a  simple 
infundibulum,  but  it  gradually  extends  in  length  with  the  growth  of  the  limb, 
and  becomes  segmented,  imri  jiassu,  with  the  segmentation  of  the  hard  parts. 
The  deeper  fibres  of  the  sheath  are  restricted  to  passing  from  one  segment  to  the 
nest,  while  the  superficial  fibres  are  frequently  found  to  pass  over  one  segment 
altogether  to  more  distal  parts.  Hiunphry  holds  that  of  the  three  layers  into 
which  the  trunk  portion  of  the  ventro-lateral  muscle  divides,  two  layers  may  be 
traced  into  its  appendicular  segments,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  external 
oblique  and  superficial  portion  of  the  internal  oblique  layers  (see  later  the  mor- 
phology of  the  trunk-muscles).  In  the  upper  limb,  from  the  gTeater  freedom  of 
movement  of  the  girdle,  and  from  its  more  superficial  position,  the  fii'st  segment 
of  the  muscular  sheath  is  longer,  and  its  constituent  parts  more  easily  recognised 
than  in  the  case  of  the  tiimk-girdle  muscles  of  the  lower  limb,  which  are  not 
differentiated  to  the  same  extent  from  the  trunk-muscles.  Traced  to  the  shoulder- 
giixlle,  the  superficial  layer  of  ti'unk-limb  muscles  is  found  to  divide  into  three 
principal  masses.  Anteriorly  are  the  pectorals  ;  superiorly  and  posteriorly  are 
the  cleido-mastoid  and  trapezius,  the  latter  being  continued  to  the  iDone  of  the 
arm  as  the  deltoid  ;  and  inferiorly  and  posteriorly  the  latissimus  dorsi.  Beneath 
the  trapezius  are  the  rhomboids,  and  on  the  deeper  surface  of  the  latissimus  dorsi 
are  its  occasional  scapular  portion  and  the  teres  major,  all  of  which  appear  to  be 
formed  in  the  deeper  parts  of  this  layer.  The  muscles  of  this  layer  are  frequently 
found  to  some  extent  united  together  either  as  varieties  in  man,  or  as  regular 
stmctui'es  among  some  of  the  lower  animals,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
many  of  the  varieties  hitherto  described,  seem  to  be  reversions  so  far  towards  a 
uniform  type.  Thus  in  Lepidosii-en  the  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  are 
blended  together  at  their  margins,  so  as  to  fonn  one  continuou.s  muscle  ;  and  in 
man  the  frequently  reciuTing  axillary  arches  or  loops  of  muscular  fibres  which 
pass  from  one  muscle  to  the  other  across  the  axillary  space  may  point  to  an  im- 
perfectly segmented  condition.  Again,  the  pectoralis  major  is  always  united  in 
man  with  the  superficial  fibres  of  the  external  oblique,  but  in  the  cryptobranch  it 
is  continuous  with  it  in  its  entire  thickness.  The  cleido-mastoid,  which  in  man 
is  in  close  relation  with  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major,  being  only 
separated  from  it  by  the  clavicle,  runs  with  the  anterior  jpart  of  the  trapezius 
into  the  deltoid  in  those  animals  ia  which  the  clavicle  is  deficient,  forming  a 
cephalo-humeral  muscle. 

The  trunk-limb  muscles  of  the  deep  layer  form  a  much  less  complete  layer 
than  those  of  the  superficial.  They  are  attached  to  the  shoulder-girdle  in  two 
sets.  In  front  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  attached  to  the  coracoid,  is  the  costo- 
coracoid  muscle  (in  man  called  subclavius  from  its  more  common  place  of 
attachment) ;  and  behmd  the  glenoid  cavity,  attached  to  the  scapula,  are  the 
costo-scapular  muscles,  viz.,  the  serratus  magnus,  together  with  the  levator 
scapula.  Besides  these  there  is  the  slender  omo-hyoid  from  the  front  of  the 
hyoidean  arch  to  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula. 

In  the  lower  limb  the  ventro-appendicular  muscles  are  represented  for  the 
most  pari;  by  the  oblique  abdominal  muscles,  only  those  parts  of  the  muscles 
which  pass  from  the  girdle  to  the  limb  being  found  distinct.  The  gluteus  maxi- 
mus  most  closely  represents  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  is  similarly  inserted  into 
the  postaxial  border  of  the  limb.  The  pectoralis  corresponds  most  nearly  with  the 
gi'acilis,  and  the  trapezio-deltoid  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  external  oblique 
and  pectineus.  The  gracilis  and  pectineus  arise  near  each  other,  and  are  inserted 
into  the  preaxial  border  of  the  limb.  The  i^ectineus,  however,  seems  to  consist 
of  two  parts,  of  which  the  inner  may  be  related  to  the  subclavius,  and  the  outer 
to  the  great  pectoral  and  deltoid. 

All  the  other  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  'Intrinsio,  and  in  their  relation  to  the 
several  segments  are  arranged  in  groups  which  may  in  the  main  be  compared 
homologically  with  each  other.  These  gi'oups  are  situated  chiefly  on  the  ventral 
and  dorsal  aspects,  or  on  the  preaxial  and  postaxial  borders  of  the  limbs,  and  the 
muscles  of  which  they  are  composed  are  respectively  flexors  and  extensors,  or 
proti'actors  and  retractors. 

In  attempting,  however,  to  institute  a  homological  comparison  between  the 
individual  muscles  of  the  various  segments  in  the  two  limbs,  it  will  be  necessary 
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to  bea,r  in  mind,  first,  the  great  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  bones  of  the 
proximal  segments,  tlie  flexor  surface  in  the  upper  limb  being-  thro^^^n  forwards 
as  if  by  an  outward  twist,  and  in  the  lower  limb  the  flexor  sui-face  being  turned 
backwards  as  if  by  an  inward  twist  of  the  proximal  segments  :  and  farther,  the 
preponderance  in  the  second  segment  of  the  lower  limb  of  the  preaxial  bone 
(tibia)  over  the  postaxial  (fibula)  as  opposed  to  the  greater  development  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  postaxial  bone  of  the  arm  (ulna)  over  the  preaxial  (radius). 
These  differences  are  apt  to  lead  to  confusion  and  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  the 
insertions  of  homologous  muscles  are  in  some  cases  very  different  in  the  two 
limbs.  In  such  cases  the  determination  of  the  homologies  may  be  greatly  assisted 
by  the  observation  of  the  more  constant  origins.  For  exami^le,  the  great  extensor 
of  the  forearm  is  inserted  into  the  postaxial  ulna,  while  in  the  leg  the  quad- 
riceps is  inserted  into  the  preaxial  tibia  ;  and  yet  fevv^  will  doubt  the  justness  of 
the  homolog'ical  comparison  between  them. 

In  the  distal  segments  of  both  limbs  the  muscles,  though  more  numerous, 
become  shorter  and  more  uniform  in  their  disposition,  and  hence  the  homology 
becomes  more  apparent  between  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  foot,  than  in  those 
situated  nearer  the  roots  of  the  limbs. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  considerable  difficulty  still  prevails 
in  the  determination  of  the  muscular  homologies  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs, 
especially  in  their  proximal  segments  and  attachment  to  the  trunk,  and  the  com- 
j)arison  of  these  muscles  cannot,  therefore,  be  minutely  followed  out.  But  the 
following  table  may  be  useful  to  the  student  of  human  anatomy,  as  presenting- 
w'hat  appear  to  iae  the  most  probaljle  views  of  the  muscular  relations  in  the  upper 
and  lower  limbs,  and  as  indicating  the  bearing  upon  such  views  of  some  facts  in 
comparative  anatomy  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  varieties  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
vious description  of  the  individual  muscles.  (Upon  this  subject  consult  the  works 
of  Humphry,  Mivart,  RoUeston  and  Huxley,  already  quoted  at  pp.  131  and  188.) 

TABLE     OF    MUSCULAR    HOMOLOGIES     IN     THE     UPPER    AND 
LOWER    LIMBS. 

I.  Muscles  passing  from  Trunk  to  Limbs  or  their  Girdles. 
LjJjJer  LimJ).'*  Lower  L'nnli. 

t'     ^, '.V         J.  "-J      '         '         '         "  '  \,\a.\'b.  Lumbar  aponeui'osis  and  es- 

\a.  Cleiuo-mastoid      .         .         .         .  ,  '      '     ,         ,    ...    -^ 

, ,    -r,T_      1    . 1                                            (  temal  oblique. 

\o.  Rhomboids    .....  j  ^ 

2.    Levator  scapulae   )  9  9     j  Quadi-atus  lumborum. 


2a.  Serratus  magnus  j         °         °         '         ":  -   •  ^  Internal  oblique, 

3.  Latissimus  dorsi   /  \  n   n      r^^   ^ 

„      rn  •  ^         •         •         .       1  o>  3ff.  Grluteus  maximus. 

3a.  Teres  major  J  (    ' 

4.  Pectoralis  major  .  .         .         .4.     Gracilis.     Part  of  Pectineus  ? 

^a.  Pectoralis  minor  ....     4c/.  ? 

.,„,,.        /      ■     T  ,      ,      £      {  M).  Inner  or  deep  head  of  Pectineus, 

Uk  Subclavius    (second    pectoral    of      i  t   t     i         i.j.       . 

birds,  Rolleston)/.  .         .      |  (SSn)?^    ^    ^^^^  ^'    ''^"''^ 

5.  Omohyoid     .         .         .         .      '    .         5? 

II.  Muscles  passing  mainly  from  Girdle  to  Limb. 

(  ^      o         1  i.  6«.  Tensor  vagina3  femoris   and   Sar- 

V  6rt.  Scapular  part         .  ,     .        * 

_^        .,      )  '-  '■  tonus. 

^  r.7    m     •     1  .       J.  ^  G^.  Pectineus,  outer  head  supplied  by 

j  eS.  Clavicular  part       .      <  ,     .  ,  r-ri  \^    ■     i 

(  (  anterior  crural  nerve  (RoUeston). 

7.     Supraspinatus        ....         7.     Obturator  interims  ? 

"""  The  numbers  affixed  to  the  several  muscles  in  tlie  two  columns  are  intended  merely 
as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  reference  from  one  to  the  other,  the  upper  limb  being  taken 
as  the  standard  of  comparison.  The  names  of  muscles  printed  in  italics  are  those  of 
varieties  more  or  less  frequently  found  in  human  anatomy. 
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8     Infraspinatus 
Sa.  Teres  minor 

9.     Subscapnlaris 

10.  Coraco-bracliialis 

a,b,e.   Tipper,  middle  and  loKci 
parts 

11.  Biceps  flexor  cubiti 

a.  Glenoid  bead 
1}.  Coracoid  bead 

c.  Humeral  head 
11(1.  Bracbialis  anticus 

12.  Triceps  extensor  cnbiti 

a.  Scapular  bead 

1}.  External  bumeral  bead 

c.  Internal  humeral  bead 


8.     Iliacus. 

8a.  Iliacus  minor  (Luscbka). 

Gluteus  medius. 

Gluteus  minimus. 

10«-,  h,  c.  Tbree  Adductors,  witb  perbaps 
Obturator  externus. 

(  Iscbial      bead     of     Biceps 

)      cruris. 

^  Semimembranosus. 

(  Semitendinosus. 

111?,  d.  Femoral  bead  of  Biceps  femoris. 

12.     Quadriceps  extensor  cruris. 
a.  Rectus  femoris. 
I).  Vastus  exter-nus. 
j  Vastus  intemus. 
\  Crureus. 


.[ 


lla,  I. 


TIL  Muscles  passijs^g  oves  Elbow  an-d  Kkee -joists  and  acting  on  the 
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Vpper  Limb. 

13.  Supinator  radii  longus 

14.  Supinator  radii  brevis  . 
1.0.     Pronator  radii  teres 
16.    Pronator  quadratus 


13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 


Loiver  Limi. 


Popliteus. 

Peroneo-calcaneus  infcrjuis  (Mac- 
alister). 


17, 

na. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


24. 
2.5. 
26. 

27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


IV.  Muscles  passing-  ovee  Wkist  and  Ankle-joints. 
A.  To  tlie  carjms  and  metacarpus  or  to  tlie  tarsus  and  'metatarsus. 


Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior     .\  ,  _ 
Extensor  carpi  radiabs  brevior     .  \ 

Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  poUicis  .  18. 

Extensor  carpi  ulnaris  .         .  19. 

Flexor  carpi  radialis     .         .         .  20. 

Palmaris  longus  .         .         .         .  21. 

Flexor  carpi  ulnaris     .         .         .  22. 

Radio-carpus       ....  23. 


Tibialis  anticus. 

Peroneus  tertius. 

Gastrocnemius. 

Plantaris. 

Peroneus  longus  and  brevis. 

Tibialis  posticus. 


B.  To  tlie  digital  phalanges. 


Extensor  com.  digit,  longus           .  24. 

Extensor  secmrdi  interned,  poll.   .  25. 

Extensor  primi  intemod.  jpoll.       .  26. 

Extensor  indicis  ....  27. 

Extensor  minimi  digiti         .         .  28. 

Flexor  sublimis  digitoram    .    '     .  29. 

Flexor  profundus  digitorum          .  30. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis  .         .         .  81. 


Extensor  com.  digit,  long. 
Extensor  prop,  ballucis. 
First  slip  of  ext.  brevis  digit. 
Second  slip  of  ext.  brevis  digit. 
Part  of  ext.  long,  digit. 
Soleus  and  flexor  brevis  digitorum. 
Flexor  longus  digitorum. 
Flexor  longus  ballucis. 


V.  Muscles  confined  to  the  hand  and  foot. 


i  Tendons  of  ext.  secundi  intemod. 
pollicis  and  indicis,  and  ext. 
brevis  digit. 

33.  Abductor  pollicis 

34.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis    . 

a.  Pai-t  of  inner  bead 

35.  Opponens  pollicis         .         , 


34. 


communis     digitorum 


Extensor 
brevis. 

Abductor  ballucis. 
Flexor  brevis  ballucis. 
a.  Adductor  ballucis. 


35.     Opponens  halluois. 
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36. 

Adductor  poUicis 

36. 

37. 

Tendons  of  flexor  sublimis   digi-  ) 
torum ) 

37. 

38. 

Palmaris  brevis   .... 

38. 

39. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti 

39. 

40. 

Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti 

40. 

41. 

Opponens  minimi  digiti 

41. 

42. 

Interossei,  dorsal  and  palmar 
a.  Radialis  secundi  digiti  (dors.) 
5.  Ulnaris  sec.  dig.  (palm.) 

c.  Eadialis  medii  (dors.)    . 

d.  Ulnaris  medii  (dors.)    . 
c.  Eadialis  quarti  (palm.) 
/.  Ulnaris  quarti  (dors.)   . 
g.  Radialis  quinti  (palm.) . 

42. 

43. 

Lumbricales 

43. 

Transversus  pedis. 
Flexor  brevis  digitorum. 


Abductor  minimi  digiti. 
Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 
OppoJiens  minimi  digiti. 
Interossei,  dorsal  and  plantar. 

a.  Tibialis  secundi  digiti  (dors.). 

h.  Fibularis  sec.  dig.  (dors.). 

c.  Tibialis  tertii  (plant.). 

d.  Fibularis  tertii  (dors.). 

e.  Tibialis  quarti  (plant.). 
/.  Fibularis  quarti  (dors.), 
ff.  Tibialis  quinti  (plant.). 

Lumbricales. 


IIL— MUSCLES  ANTf    FASCIA    OP   THE    HEAD    AJSTD  NECK. 

EPICEANIAIi    REGION. 

Fascia. — The  superficial  fascia  is  little  developed  on  the  head  and 
neck  generally,  and  is  in  great  measure  blended  with  structures  described 
under  other  names.  A  layer  of  considerable  firmness,  however,  inter- 
venes between  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle  and  the 
skin,  uniting  them  closely  together :  from  the  sm-face  of  the  occipital 
part  of  the  muscle  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  superficial  covering 
of  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  on  each  side  of  the  epicranial 
aponem'osis  it  descends  over  the  temporal  fascia,  and  contains  between 
its  laminse  the  external  muscles  of  the  ear,  with  the  superficial  temporal 
vessels  and  nerves. 

Muscles. — Under  the  title  of  occipito-frontalis  are  comprised  the 
occipital  and  frontal  muscles,  united  together  by  a  thin  aponeurosis 
which  extends  over  and  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium. 

The  occipitalis  muscle,  thin  and  subcutaneous,  is  attached  inferioiiy 
by  short  tendinous  fibres  to  the  external  two-thirds,  sometimes  less,  of 
the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  to  the  mastoid  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone  above  the  attachment  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle.  Its  fleshy  fibres,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  are  directed 
upwards,  and  terminate  in  distinct  tendinous  fibres,  continuous  with 
the  epicranial  aponeurosis.  The  interval  between  the  muscles  of  opposite 
sides  is  occupied  by  the  aponeurosis. 

The  frontalis  muscle,  larger  and  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  occi- 
pitalis, arises  superiorly  in  a  convex  line  from  the  epicranial  aponeurosis 
between  the  coronal  suture  and  the  frontal  eminence.  Inferiorly  the 
fibres  terminate  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  at  the  root  of  the  nose  and 
along  the  vrhole  length  of  the  eyebrow,  the  inner  fibres  appearing  to  be 
continued  into  the  pyramidalis  nasi  muscle,  while  the  larger  number 
interlace  with  those  of  the  corrugator  supercilii  and  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum. The  fibres  are  nearly  vertical,  running  slightly  inwards  as 
they  descend :  the  margins  of  the  right  and  left  muscles  are  united  for 
some  distance  above  the  root  of  the  nose,  but  are  separated  by  an 
angular  interval  superiorly. 

The  epicranial  or  occipito-fronta!  aponeurosis  extends  over  the 
upper  surface  of  the  cranium  uniformly  from  side  to  side,  without 
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diTision.  Posteriorly  it  is  attached  to  the  occipitales  muscles,  and  to 
the  protuberance  and  superior  curved  lines  of  the  occipital  bone,  and 
anteriorly  it  terminates  in  the  frontales  muscles,  while  laterally  it  pre- 
sents no  distinct  margin,  but  below  the  temporal  line  becomes  thinner 
and  less  aponeurotic,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  superior  and  anterior 
amicular  muscles.  Its  fibres  are  chiefly  longitudinal,  and  are  most 
distinctly  tendinous  where  they  give  attachment  to  the  occipitales 
muscles.  Its  outer  surface  is  firmly  bound  to  the  skin  by  an  abundant 
network  of  connective  tissue,  constituting  the  so-caUed  superficial  fascia, 
by  the  meshes  of  which  the  subcutaneous  fat  is  divided  into  granules  ; 
while  its  deep  surface  glides  upon  the  subjacent  pericranium,  to  which 
it  is  loosely  attached  by  a  delicate  areolar  tissue  devoid  of  fat. 

Varieties. — Both  parts  of  the  occipito-frontalis  are  subject  to  variation  in  their 
development,  and  in  their  places  of  attachment.  The  occipitalis  occasionally 
approaches  the  middle  line,  and  is  frequently  broken  up  into  separate  parts  :  its 
outei-most  fibres  are  sometimes  inserted  into  the  back  of  the  pinna,  becoming 
continuous  with  the  posterior  am-icular  muscle.  The  frontalis  may  send  slips 
from  its  inner  part  to  the  frontal,  nasal,  or  superior  maxillary  bones,  or  into  the 
levator  labii  superioris  alasque  nasi,  or  from  its  outer  part  to  the  external  angular 
process  of  the  frontal  bone,  all  of  which  have  been  described  as  normal  by 
different  anatomists. 

Actions. — By  the  contraction  of  the  frontales  muscles  the  eyebrows  are 
elevated,  the  scalp  drawn  forwards,  and  the  skin  of  the  forehead  thrown  into 
transverse  -mrinkles ;  by  the  conti'action  of  the  occipitales  muscles  the  scalp  is 
drawn  backwards ;  and  by  the  alternate  action  of  the  frontales  and  occipitales 
muscles  the  scalp  is  moved  forwards  and  backwards.  In  the  majority  of  persons, 
however,  there  is  only  a  partial  control  over  tlie  action  of  these  muscles,  limited 
to  the  elevation  of  the  eyebrows  and  horizontal  wrinkling  of  the  forehead. 

AtTEICULAB    MUSCLES. 

Besides  minute  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  which  pass  from  one  part 
of  the  pinna  to  another,  and  wliich  will  be  most  conveniently  described 
with  that  structure,  there  are  attached  to  the  external  ear  three  larger, 
but  still  very  shghtly  developed,  muscles,  which  serve  to  move  it  as  a 
whole. 

The  auricularis  superior  or  attollens  auriculam,  the  largest  of  the 
three,  arises  in  the  temporal  region  of  the  head  from  the  eiaicranial 
aponeurosis.  Its  fibres  are  extremely  delicate,  and  converge  fi-om  a 
wide  surface  to  be  inserted  by  a  compressed  tendon  into  the  anterior 
part  of  the  helix  and  into  the  eminence  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  pinna 
corresponding  to  the  fossa  of  the  antihelix. 

The  auricularis  anterior  or  attrahens  axiriciilam,  scarcely  sepa- 
rated fi-om  the  preceding  muscle,  is  pale  and  indistinct,  and  is  attached 
to  the  thin  lateral  prolongation  of  the  epicranial  aponeurosis,  from  which 
it  passes  backwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  fore  part  of  the  helix. 

The  auricularis  posterior  or  retrahens  auriculam  muscle  con- 
sists of  two  or  three  fasciculi,  which  arise  fi'om  the  mastoid  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  by  short  aponem'otic  fibres,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
back  part  of  the  concha.  The  fibres  are  deeper  in  colour  and  more 
distinctly  marked  than  in  either  of  the  other  auricular  muscles. 

Varieties. — Of  the  auricular  muscles  the  posterior  and  the  anterior  are  subject 
to  greater  varieties  than  the  superior,  but  all  vary  somewhat  in  the  extent  of 
their  development,  the  posterior  more  frequently  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
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Fig. 


193. — Superficial  muscles  on  the  left  side  of  the  head  akd  neck  (slightly 
altered  from  Boitrgery).     (A.  T.)     ^ 


rt,  epicranial  aponeurosis ;  b,  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone ;  c,  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw  ;  d,  hyoid  bone  ;  e,  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle.  1,  frontalis  muscle ;  1', 
occipitalis  ;  2,  superior  auricular  muscle ;  2',  anterior  auricular  ;  3,  posterior  auricular  ; 
4,  margin  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  ;  5,  pyramidalis  nasi ;  6,  compressor  naris  ;  7, 
levator  labii  superioris  alssque  nasi ;  8,  orbicularis  oris ;  8',  its  attachment  to  the  columella 
of  the  nose ;  9,  levator  labii  superioris,  and  close  by  it,  zygomaticus  minor  ;  between  x 
and  8,  zj'gomaticus  major ;  and  between  the  zygomatici,  in  shadow,  is  seen  a  portion  of 
the  levator  anguli  oris  ;  10,  depressor  labii  inferioris  ;  11,  depressor  anguli  oris  ;  12, 
levator  menti  ;  13,  on  thi?  masseter,  is  immediately  above  the  risorius,  and  a  line  from  it 
points  to  the  buccinator  j  14,  platysma  myoides  ;  15,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  points  by  a  line  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle  ;  lo',  the  sternal 
head  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  a  part  of  its  clavicular  head  is  seen  near  c  :  16,  trapezius  ; 
17,  splenius  capitis;  18,  levator  scapulte  ;  19,  sterno-hyoid ;  20,  omo-hyoid ;  21, 
pectoralis  major,  its  stemo-costal  part ;  21',  its  clavicular  ]?art ;  22,  deltoid. 
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of  its  slips,  tlie  anterior  by  a  diminution  of  the  volume  and  distinctness  of  its 
fibres.  The  oi'igin  of  part  of  the  retraliens  is  sometimes  carried  backwai'ds  to  a 
variable  extent  along  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone.  Cruveilhier 
describes  as  normal  a  deep  anterior  auricular  muscle,  passing  from  the  zygomatic 
process  to  the  outer  sui-face  of  the  tragus. 

Actions. — The  three  auricular  muscles  respectively  draw  the  pinna  of  the  ear 
upwards,  backwards,  and  forwards.  In  the  majority  of  persons  their  action  is 
not  directly  under  voluntary  control. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYELIDS  AND  EYEBROWS. 

These  are  four  in  number,  namely — the  orlDicularis  palpebrarum 
and  tensor  tarsi,  the  levator  palpebrps  snperioris,  and  the  corrugator 
supercilii. 

The  orlsicnlaris  palpebrarum  is  a  thin  elliptical  muscle  closely 
adherent  to  the  skin,  surrounding  the  fissure  between  the  eyelids  and 
covering  their  surface,  and  spreading  for  some  distance  outwards  on  the 
temple,  upwards  on  the  forehead,  and  downwards  on  the  cheek.  It 
consists  of  two  parts  which  differ  somewhat  in  their  arrangement  and 
action.  The  central  or  jjaljMlral  portion  is  that  part  of  the  muscle 
which  is  contained  in  the  eyelids.  It  is  composed  of  thin  pale  fibres 
which  arise  from  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  internal  tarsal 
ligament,  and  pass  outwards,  describing  a  slight  curve,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  much  less  developed  external  tarsal  ligament.  A  somewhat 
thicker  fasciculus,  which  lies  along  the  free  margin  of  each  lid,  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  ciliary  bundle.  The  peripheral  or  orbital  portion  is 
larger,  stronger,  and  of  a  deeper  colour.  Internally  its  fibres  are  attached 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  tarsal  hgament,  to  the  whole  length  of  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  to  the  inner  part  of  the  orbital  arch 
of  the  frontal  bone,  while  externally  the  fibres  pass  uninterruptedly  from 
the  eyebrow  to  the  cheek,  thus  forming  a  series  of  concentric  loops  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  more  central  fibres,  nearly  complete  rings. 

Relations. — The  palpebral  portion  of  the  muscle  is  separated  from  the  fibrous 
groundwork  of  the  lids  (tarsi)  by  the  palpebral  ligament.  The  orbital  portion 
lies  in  its  upper  part  over  the  frontal  bone  and  the  coiTugator  supercilii,  and  is 
closely  connected  with  the  insei-tion  of  the  frontalis  muscle  :  in  its  lower  part  it 
rests  upon  the  superior  maxillary  and  malar  bones,  f  nd  the  origins  of  the  elevator 
muscles  of  the  upper  lip  and  ala  of  the  nose,  and  from  both  its  inner  and  outer 
ends  fibres  are  sent  downwards  to  those  muscles  and  to  the  skin  of  the  cheek. 
These  slips  are  described  separately  by  Henle  under  the  name  of  malaris  muscle. 

The  internal  tarsal  ligament  (tendon  of  the  orbicularis,  tendo  palpebra- 
rum) is  a  small  white  band  which  is  often  obscured  by  the  fibres  of  the 
orbicularis  muscle,  but  is  rendered  prominent  by  drawing  the  lids  out- 
wards. This  ligament  is  about  two  lines  in  length  and  half  a  line  in 
breadth,  and  is  attached  to  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  in 
front  of  the  lachrymal  groove  ;  thence  it  runs  horizontally  outwards  to 
the  inner  commissure  of  the  eyelids,  where  it  divides  into  two  thin 
fibrous  lamellge,  which  diverge  and  terminate  on  the  tarsi.  One  surface 
of  the  ligament  is  subcutaneous  ;  the  other  crosses  the  lachrymal  sac,  to 
which  it  is  closely  adherent,  a  little  above  the  centre,  and  from  it  a 
process  is  given  off,  which  passes  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  sac  to  bo 
attached  to  the  crest  on  the  lachrymal  bone.  The  external  tarsal  ligament 
is  a  much  weaker  structure  connecting  the  eyelids  to  the  malar  bone. 

The  tensor  tarsi  (muse,  sacci  lachrymalis,  Horner)  is  regarded  by 
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Pig.    194. — StTPERPICIAL   AND   DEEP    MtTSCLES   OF    THE   HEAD   AKD    KECK,    FKOM   BEFORE 

(altered  from  Bourgery).     (A.  T.)     g 

Ou  the  left  side,  tlie  platysma  alone  has  been  removed  ;  on  the  right  side,  portions  of 
the  zygomatic  arch  and  clavicle,  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  cranium  and  face,  the 
.masseter,  trapezius,  sterno-mastoid  and  pectoralis  major  muscles  have  been  removed  ;  a, 
lower  lateral  cartilage  of  the  nose  ;  5,  upon  the  lobe  of  the  right  ear,  points  to  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  c,  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  ;  d,  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw ; 
e,  upon  the  groove  of  the  first  rib,  lying  in  which  is  the  cut  end  of  the  subclavian  artery  ; 
/,  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula  ;  g,  base  of  the  right  zygoma  ;  h,  temporal  crest  of 
the  frontal  bone ;  i,  orbital  arch  ;  1,  frontalis  muscle  ;  2,  superior  auricular  ;  2',  anterior 
auricular  ;  3,  corrugator  supercilii  ;  4,  orbital  portion  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  ;  4', 
palpebral  portion  ;  below  ^,  the  expanded  insertion  of  the  levator  palpebrjB  superioris  in  the 
eyelid  ;  5,  pyramidalis  nasi ;  6,  insertion  of  the  compressores  naris  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
nose  ;  7,  levator  labii  superioris  ateque  nasi ;  8,  left  half  of  the  orbicularis  oris ;  8', 
outer  part  of  the  same  on  the  right  side,  the  inner  part  being  removed ;  9,  levator  labii 
superioris;  +,  zygomaticus  minor;  10,  zygomaticus  major;  11,  depressor  anguli  oris; 
12,  depressor  labii  inferioris  ;  d,  cut  ends  of  the  levatores  menti ;  13,  placed  on  the  left 
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masseter,  points  to  tlie  buccinator ;  13',  buccinator  of  tlie  riglit  side,  a  portion  of  the 
parotid  duct  passing  through  the  muscle  ;  14,  levator  anguli  oris,  seen  also  on  the  left  side 
behind  the  zygomaticus  minor  ;  15,  sterno-mastoid,  its  sternal  head,  and  15',  its  clavi- 
cular head  ;  16,  sterno-hyoid  ;  17,  posterior,  17',  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid,  and 
17",  portion  of  the  deep  fascia  binding  down  its  central  tendon  ;  18,  sterno-thyroid  ;  19, 
thyro-hyoid  ;  20,  part  of  constrictors  of  pharynx  ;  22,  trapezius  ;  25,  levator  scapulse  ; 
26,  scalenus  posticus  ;  27,  scalenus  medius  ;  28,  scalenus  anticus  ;  29,  29',  psctoralis 
major  ;  30,  pectoralis  minor. 

many  anatomists  as  only  a  deep  origin  of  the  palpebral  part  of  tb.e  orbi- 
cularis muscle.  It  consists  of  a  thin  layer  of  fibres,  which  springs  from 
the  lachrymal  crest  behind  the  sac  and,  passing  outwards  and  forwards, 
divides  into  two  slips  which  are  continued  behind  the  lachrymal  canals 
into  the  ciliary  ]Dundles  of  the  orbicularis. 

The  corrugator  supercilii  is  a  small,  deeply-coloured  muscle,  placed 
at  the  inner  side  of  the  eyebrow,  under  cover  of  the  orbicularis  and 
frontalis  muscles.  It  arises  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the  superciliary 
ridge  of  the  frontal  bone  ;  thence  its  fibres  proceed  outwards  and  upwards, 
diverging  somewhat,  and  end  about  the  middle  of  the  orbital  arch,  by 
passing  between  the  bundles  of  the  orbicularis  and  frontalis,  and  becoming 
inserted  into  the  deep  surface  of  the  skin  of  the  eyebrow. 

Relations. — This  muscle  rests  upon  the  frontal  bone,  and  it  crosses  the  supra- 
trochlear branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  and.  the  accompanying  vessels,  as  they 
emerge  from  the  orbit. 

The  levator  palpelbrse  snperioris  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  tliGs 
orbit.  Its  tendon  only  is  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  upper  eyelid,  in 
which  it  forms  a  broad  expansion  which  ciuwes  downwards,  and  ends 
under  cover  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  and  palpebral  ligament  by  becoming 
blended  with  the  fibrous  tarsus.  It  will  be  fully  described  along  with 
the  muscles  of  the  orbit  (p.  281). 

Actions. — The  palpebral  part  of  the  orhicularis  closes  the  eyelids,  the  upper  lid 
ordinarily  moving  much  more  freely  than  the  lower.  The  upper  half  of  the 
orbital  pari;  depresses  the  eyebrow,  and  stretches  tho  skin  of  the  forehead,  opposing 
the  frontalis  muscle  ;  the  lower  half  of  this  part  raises  the  skin  of  the  cheek,  and 
gives  rise  to  wrinkles  below  and  outside  the  eye.  The  whole  muscle  comes  into 
play  in  forcible  closure  of  the  eye,  the  orbital  part  then  drawing  up  the  surround- 
ing skin  and  pressing  the  lids  firmly  together,  while  they  at  the  same  time  are 
carried  somewhat  inwards  towards  the  fixed  part  of  the  muscle.  In  closing  the 
lids,  as  in  winking,  the  contraction  of  the  palpebral  part  of  the  orbicularis 
carries  forwards  the  internal  tarsal  ligament  and  anterior  wall  of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  which  is  thus  dilated  and  sucks  in  the  tears.  The  tensor  tarsi  muscle,  accord- 
ing to  one  view,  contracts  simultaneously  with  the  orbicularis,  and  draws  back- 
wards the  puncta  lachrymalia,  disposing  them  more  favourably  for  the  a-dmission 
of  the  tears  ;  but  it  appears  more  probable  that  the  tensor  alternates  in  its  action 
with  the  orbicularis,  and  that,  by  drawing  backwards  the  tarsal  ligament,  it  com- 
presses the  sac,  and  so  propels  the  tears  along  the  nasal  duct  into  the  nose.  The 
corrugator  muscle  di-aws  the  skin  of  the  outer  part  of  the  forehead  downwards 
and  inwards,  producing  longitudinal  furrows  at  the  inner  end  of  the  eyebrow,  as 
in  frowning.  The  upper  eyelid  is  supported  by  the  levator  palpel)rce,  and  droops 
when  that  muscle  is  paralysed.  On  the  other  hand,  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  is 
attended  by  an  inability  to  close  the  eyelids. 

MUSCLES    OF    THE    NOSE. 

Under  this  head  may  be  conveniently  grouped  not  only  the  compressor 
naris  and  smaller  muscles  which  act  upon  the  nose  alone,  but  also  the 
pp:amidalis  nasi  which  acts  on  the  forehead  and  the  common  elevator  of 
the  lip  and  wing  of  the  nose. 

T  2 
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The  pyramidalis  nasi,  placed  over  the  nasal  bone,  api^ears  to  be  a 
prolongation  of  the  inner  part  of  the  frontalis  ;  its  fibres,  however, 
decussate  with  those  of  the  latter  muscle,  and  are  attached  to  the  skin 
at  the  lower  and  mesial  part  of  the  forehead.  It  widens  slightly  as  it 
descends,  and  terminates  in  a  tendinous  expansion  common  to  it  and  the 
compressor  naris. 

The  compressor  naris,  a  thin  triangular  muscle,  arises  narrow  and 
fleshy  from  the  facial  surface  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  by  the  side  of 
the  anterior  nasal  aperture  ;  proceeding  forwards  and  inwards  it 
gradually  expands  into  a  thin  aponeurosis,  which  is  blended  with  that  of 
the  corresponding  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  pyramidalis 
nasi  above,  being  closely  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  nose,  but  only 
connected  by  loose  areolar  tissue  to  the  subjacent  cartilages.  It  is 
concealed  at  its  origin  by  the  muscle  next  described. 

The  levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi,  the  common  elevator  of 
the  lip  and  nose,  lies  along  the  side  of  the  nose,  extending  from  the  inner 
margin  of  the  orbit  to  the  upper  lip.  It  arises  by  a  pointed  process  from 
the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxiUary  bone,  and,  as  it  descends, 
separates  into  two  fasciculi ;  one  of  these,  much  the  smaller,  is  inserted 
into  the  wing  of  the  nose,  whilst  the  other  is  prolonged  to  the  upper  lip, 
where  it  is  attached  to  the  skin  and  becomes  blended  with  the  orbicularis 
and  the  special  elevator  muscle.  It  is  subcutaneous,  except  at  its  origin, 
where  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  overlaps  it  a  little. 

tig.   1J5.  Yig.    195. — Muscles   of   the    side    of    the    nose    akd 

UPPER  LIP.     (A.  T.,  after  Arnold. )     | 

1,  pyramidalis  nasi ;  2,  levator  labii  superioris  alajqne 
nasi ;  3,  compressor  naris  ;  4,  levator  projprius  aire  nasi 
anterior  ;  5,  levator  proprins  al^e  nasi  posterior  ;  6,  depressor 
alee  nasi ;  7,  septal  origin  of  orbicularis  oris. 

The  depressor  alss  nasi  is  a  small  flat  muscle 
which  arises  from  the  incisor  fossa  of  the  superior 
maxiUa,  and  is  inserted  into  the  septum  and 
posterior  part  of  the  ala  of  the  nose.  Some 
fibres  are  continued  fi'om  the  outer  part  of  this 
muscle  into  the  compressor  naris. 

Besides  the  muscles  above  described  there  are 
other  irregular  and  often  indistinct  fibres  which 
enlarge  the  orifice  of  the  nose.  Of  these  the 
f(jllowing  may  be  distinguished. 
The  levator  propriizs  alse  nasi  posterior,  or  dilatator  naris 
posterior,  is  attached  to  the  lateral  margin  of  the  nasal  aperture  and  the 
smaller  (sesamoid)  cartilages  of  the  nose  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  skin 
on  the  other.  Another  set  of  fibres,  the  levator  proprins  alse  nasi 
anterior,  or  dilatator  naris  anterior,  runs  from  the  cartilage  of  the 
apertm'eof  thenose  to  the  skin  at  the  margin  of  the  nostril.  The  fibres  of 
both  of  these  muscles  are  very  pale  and  often  indistinct. 

Varieties. — Absence  of  tlie  pyramidalis  has  been  observed.  Tlie  compressor 
naris  is  sometimes  very  slightly  developed,  or  even  reduced  to  an  aponeurotic 
condition.  The  dilators  and  depressor  of  the  nostril  are  also  subjecft  to  considerable 
■variations  in  strength  and  in  the  mode  of  their   attachment.      The   imcseulus 
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fi-noviahis  of  Albiniis  is  a  longitudinal  muscular  slip  frequently  present,  lying 
beneath  the  common  elevator  of  the  lip  and  nose.  It  springs  with  the  latter 
muscle  from  the  nasal  i)rocess  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  ends  below  on  the 
same  bone  in  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  compressor  naris. 

Actions. — The  ^jy^'flOTiV/aZi^  ?jff, 9;  muscle  takes  its  fixed  point  from  below  and 
draws  down  the  integument  of  the  forehead,  producing  wrinkles  across  the  root 
of  the  nose.  The  compressor  naris,  acting  along  with  its  fellow  of  the  other 
side,  depresses  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  nose,  and  to  some  extent  also  com- 
jjresses  the  alte  together.  The  actions  of  the  other  muscles  are  sufficiently 
indicated  by  their  names ;  the  dilatation  of  the  alse  is  seldom  perceptible  in 
natural  inspu-ation,  but  is  weU-marked  in  dyspnoea. 

MUSCLES    OF    THE    LIPS    AND    MOUTH. 

Around  the  orifice  of  the  mouth  is  situated  an  orbicular  muscle  with 
concentric  fibres,  and  this  is  joined  by  numerous  other  muscles  which 
converge  towards  the  aperture,  viz.,  superiorly,  the  common  elevator  of 
the  lip  and  nose  already  described,  the  proper  elevator  of  the  upper  lip, 
the  elevator  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  the  zygomatic  muscles, 
laterally,  the  risorius  and  buccinator  muscles,  and  inferiorly,  the  depressor 
of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  that  of  the  lower  lip  ;  and  lastly,  acting 
indirectly  on  the  lower  lip  is  the  levator  menti. 

The  orljicularis  oris  muscle,  or  sphincter  oris,  consists  of  labial  and 
facial  parts.  The  labial  or  marginal  part  occupies  the  red  part  of  the 
lips,  and  forms  a  slightly  convex  fasciculus  of  pale  fine  fibres  which  are 
free  from  bony  attachnient,  and  can  be  traced  from  one  lip  to  another 
round  the  comer  of  the  mouth.  The  facial  j^art,  thinner  and  wider 
than  the  other,  blends  by  its  outer  border  with  the  several  muscles  that 
converge  to  the  mouth,  and  receives  fibres  fr'om  them,  especially  from 
the  buccinator,  the  fibres  of  which  are  continued  into  the  deeper  part  of 
the  orbicularis.  Besides  these  fibres  it  has  others  that  are  attached  to 
the  subjacent  cartilage  and  bone  ;  viz.,  in  the  upper  lip  two  bundles  for 
each  half  ;  and  in  the  lower  lip  one  for  each.  In  the  upper  lip  the  outer 
slip,  thin  and  weak,  passes  downwards,  and  is  a^ttached  to  the  incisor 
fossa  of  the  upper  jaw-bone  below  the  depressor  al^e  nasi ;  while  the  other, 
thick  and  pointed,  passes  upwards  and  is  fixed  to  the  septum  of  the  nose. 
In  the  lower  lip  the  reinforcing  fascicuhis  arises  from  the  incisor  fossa 
of  the  lower  jaw  external  to  the  levator  menti,  and  passing  upwards  and 
outwards  towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  its  fibres  blend  with  the  rest 
of  the  muscle. 

Jtelations. — The  skin  of  the  lips  is  closely  connected  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
orbicularis  oris  muscle,  whilst  over  the  outer  part  fatty  tissue  is  interposed  be- 
tween them.  The  deep  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
labial  glands,  as  well  as  with  the  coronary  arterial  arch  in  each  lip. 

The  levator  la"bii  siiperioris  proprius  muscle  arises  from  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  immediately  above  the  infraorbital  foramen,  and  fr'om  the 
adjoming  surface  of  the  malar  bone  ;  it  passes  downwards  and  a  little 
inwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  skin  of  the  upper  lip  and  the  orbicularis 
muscle. 

Relations. — At  its  origin  this  muscle  is  overlapped  by  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum, but  its  greater  ]part  is  subcutaneous  ;  it  partly  conceals  the  levator  anguli 
oris,  and  beneath  it  the  infraorbital  vessels  and  nerve  emerge  from  the  canal  of 
the  same  name.  Its  inner  border  is  generally  united  with  the  common  elevator 
of  the  lip  and  nose. 
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The  levator  anguli  oris,  or  xsmsctiltis  caninns,  arises  in  tlie 
canine  fossa  immediately  below  the  infraorbital  foramen,  inclines  down- 
>vards  and  slightly  ontATards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
where  it  becomes  blended  with  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis,  zygomaticus 
major  and  depressor  anguli  oris. 

Relations. — At  its  origin  this  muscle  is  concealed  by  tlie  proper  elevator  of  the 
upper  lip  ;  its  anterior  surface  supports  the  infraorbital  nerve  and  artery,  which 
seiaarate  it  from  the  preceding  muscle  ;  the  jposterior  surface  lies  on  the  superior 
maxilla  and  the  buccinator  muscle. 

The  ZYGOMiVTiCi  are  two  narrow  and  subcutaneous  fasciculi  of  mus- 
cular fibres,  extending  obliquely  from  the  most  prominent  part  of  tha 
cheek  towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  one  being  thicker  and  longer  than 
the  other. 

The  zygomaticTis  minor,  a  very  small  muscle,  arises  from  the  ar«. 
terior  and  inferior  part  of  the  malar  bone,  and  inclines  downwards  and 
forwards  to  terminate  by  joining  the  outer  margin  of  the  levator  labii 
superioris  ;  sometimes  near  the  origin  of  that  muscle. 

The  sygomaticus  major,  placed  externally  to  the  smaller  muscle  of 
the  same  name,  arises  from  the  malar  bone  near  the  zygomatic  sutm'e, 
from  which  it  descends  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  where  it  is  partly 
inserted  into  the  skin  and  partly  continued  into  the  orbicularis  and 
depressor  anguli  oris. 

Varieties. — The  zygomaticus  minor  is  frequently  absent  ;  or  it  may  fall  short 
of  the  mouth,  and  be  inserted  into  the  fascia  of  the  cheek.  It  may  arise  Avholly 
or  in  part  from  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  ;  it  has  also  been  observed  fused 
"with  the  zygomaticus  major,  or  the  levator  labii  superioris,  or  even  united  to 
the  outer  fibres  of  the  frontalis  (Eustachius).  It  has  frequently  been  found 
double. 

The  zygomaticus  major  has  also  been  found  double,  or  it  may  be  double  merely 
at  its  insertion.  Sometimes  it  arises  from  the  masseteric  fascia  below  the  zygoma 
(Macalister).    Absence  of  the  muscle  has  also  been  observed. 

The  risoriiis  (Santorini),  or  smiling  muscle,  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  platysma  myoides.  It  consists  of  some  very  thin  fasciculi, 
which  commence  in  the  fascia  over  the  masseter,  or  on  the  parotid 
gland,  and,  extending  transversely  inwards  in  the  fat  of  the  cheek, 
join  the  orbicularis  and  depressor  anguli  oris  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

Varieties. — The  risorius  is  often  absent.  It  has  been  seen  to  arise  from  the 
integument  over  the  upper  end  of  the  sterno-mastoid  (Hallet)  ;  from  the  zygoma 
(McWhinnie)  ;  from  the  external  ear  (Albinus)  ;  and  from  the  fascia  over  the 
mastoid  process  (Macalister).    It  was  found  double  and  even  triple  by  Santorini. 

The  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  face  receives  a  superficial  muscular 
covering  from  the  facial  part  of  the  platysma  myoides,  vvhich  is  incor- 
porated with  the  muscles  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  lower  lip,  and 
passes  along  with  the  superficial  fascia  over  the  base  of  the  jaw  into  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  muscle ;  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cervical  platysma, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  continuous  externally  with  the  facial,  takes  firm 
attachment  to  the  base  of  the  jaw  for  a  length  of  two  inches  or  more 
external  to  the  symphysis. 

The  buccinator  muscle  consists  of  a  flat  and  thin  but  strong  set  of 
fibres  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane,  and  forming  a  considerable 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  mouth.  It  is  attached  by  its  upper  and  lower 
margins  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  alveolar  parts  of  the  maxillary  bones. 
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Pig.  196. — Deep  muscles  of  the  left  side  of  the  head  and  keck     (modified 
from  Bourgery).     (A.  T.)     J 

ft,  vertex  of  head  ;  h,  superior  curved  line  of  occipital  bone  ;  c,  ramus  of  lower  jaw  ; 
c',  its  coronoid  pirocess  ;  d,  body  of  byoid  bone  ;  e,  sternal  end  of  clavicle  ;  e',  acromial 
end  ;  /,  malar  bone  divided  to  sliow  tbe  insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle  ;  /',  divided 
zygoma,  and  external  lateral  ligament  of  tlie  jaw  ;  g,  thyroid  cartilage  ;  li,  placed  on  the 
lobe  of  the  auricle,  points  to  the  styloid  process;  1,  temporal  muscle;  2,  corrugator 
supercilii  ;  3,  pyramidalis  nasi  ;  4,  compressor  naris ;  5,  levator  labii  superioris  ;  6, 
levator  anguli  oris ;  7,  outer  part  of  the  orbicularis  oris,  the  part  below  the  nose  has  been 
removed  ;  8,  depressor  alas  nasi  ;  9,  points  to  the  buccinator  muscle,  through  which  the 
parotid  duct  is  seen  jjassing  ;  10,  clepressor  labii  inferioris  ;  11,  levator  menti  ;  12,  12, 
anterior  and  posterior  bellies  of  the  digastric  ;  13,  stylo-hyoid  muscle  ;  14,  mylo-hyoid  ; 
15,  hyo-glossus,  between  which  and  13,  is  seen  a  part  of  the  stylo-glossus  ;  16,  sterno- 
hyoid ;  17,  on  the  clavicle,  indicates  the  posterior,  and  17',  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo- 
hyoid ;  18,  stemo-thyroid  ;  19,  thyro-hyoid  ;  20,  21,  on  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  point, 
the  first  to  the  middle,  the  second  to  the  lower  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  ;  22,  trapezius  ; 
23,  upper  part  of  the  complexus  ;  24,  25,  splenius  ;  26,  levator  scapuliB ;  27,  middle 
scalenus  ;  -f ,  posterior  scalenus  ;  28,  anterior  scalenus. 
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opposite  tlie  molar  teeth,  and  by  its  posterior  margin  to  the  literygo- 
maxillary  ligament,  a  narrow  band  of  tendinous  fibres,  which  extends 
from  the  hamular  process  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  to  the  mylo- 
hyoid ridge  of  the  lower  jaw  close  to  the  last  molar  tooth,  and  is  placed 
between  the  buccinator  muscle  and  the  superior  constrictor  of  the 
jDharynx  (fig.  203,  p.  297).  From  these  parts  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  are 
directed  forwards,  approaching  each  other,  so  that  the  muscle  is  narrowed 
and  proportionally  thickened  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  where  it  becomes 
incorporated  with  the  orbicularis.  The  fibres  near  the  middle  of  the 
muscle  cross  each  other,  those  fi'om  above  passing  into  the  lower  lip,  and 
those  from  below  into  the  upper  one  ;  but  the  higher  and  lower  fibres 
are  directed  into  the  corresponding  lip  without  decussation.  • 

lielations. — Tlie  buccinator  is  covered  and  supported  by  a  thin  fascia,  whicli  is 
closely  adherent  to  the  muscrdar  fibres  ;  and  is  overlapped  by  the  depressor  anguli 
oris,  by  the  upper  fibres  of  the  platysma  myoides,  and  by  the  masseter  and  zygo- 
maticus  major,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  quantity  of  soft  fat.  Opjposite 
the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw,  its  fibres  give  passage  to  the  duct  of  the 
parotid  gland. 

The  depressor  anguli  oris,  or  triangularis  menti  muscle,  is  broad 
at  its  origin  from  the  external  oblique  line  of  tlie  lower  jaw  ;  passing 
upwards  it  is  collected  into  a  narrower  bundle,  which  joins  the  orbicularis 
and  other  muscles  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

Relations. — This  muscle  is  covered  only  by  the  skin  and  fat ;  it  conceals  part 
of  the  buccinator  and  of  the  depressor  of  the  lower  lip. 

Variety. — The  transversus  mcnti  (Santorini)  is  a  small  band  of  muscular 
fibres  sometimes  found  arising  from  the  inner  border  of  the  depressor,  and 
curving  dovv^nwards  and  inwards  below  the  chin  across  the  mesial  line  to  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  depressor  lalsii  iiiferioris,  or  qnadratiis  menti  muscle,  arises 
from  the  lower  jaw  by  a  line  of  attachment  extending  from  near  the  sym- 
physis to  a  little  beyond  the  mental  foramen ;  thence'  it  ascends  with 
an  inward  inclination,  unites  with  its  fellow,  and  blending  with  the 
orbicularis  oris  is  inserted  into  the  lower  lip.  Its  fibres  are  intermixed 
with  much  adipose  matter. 

The  levator  lafeii  inferioris,  or  levator  menti  muscle,  arises  by  a 
narrow  head  from  the  incisor  fossa  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  expands  as  it  is 
directed  downwards  and  slightly  forwards,  between  the  depressors  of  the 
lower  lip,  to  be  inserted  into  the  integument  of  the  chin. 

Herves.— All  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  scalp  and  face  previously  described 
receive  their  motor  fibres  from  one  source,  viz.,  the  facial  or  seventh  cranial  nerve. 
The  expression  of  the  jiassions  by  the  varying  states  of  the  skin  of  the  forehead 
and  eyebrows,  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  the  closure  of  the  eyelids,  the  dilatation  of 
the  nostrils  in  breathing,  and  the  movements  of  tlie  lips  in  the  prehension  of  food 
and  otherwise,  together  -s^dth  the  movements  of  the  scalp  and  external  ear,  when 
they  are  possible, — are  all  under  the  influence  of  this  nerve,  which  was  therefore 
considered  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  to  be  a  special  nerve  of  respiration  and  expression. 

Actions.— The  oi-bicularis  oris  acting  alone  draws  the  lips  together  in  both  the 
vertical  and  transverse  directions.  Acting  in  conjunction  with  the  buccinators  it 
closes  the  lips,  while  at  the  same  time  tliey  are  elongated  transversely.  Its  facial 
portion  acting  alone  projects  the  lips.  The  labial  portion,  when  acting  in  concert 
with  the  converging  muscles,  tightens  the  lips,  one  or  both,  against  tlie  teeth. 
The  convergent  muscles  each  draw  their  oral  points  of  insertion  in  a  direction 
corresponding  to  that  of  their  muscular  fibres.    The  common  elevator  of  the  lijf 
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and  nose  and  the  depressor  alee  nasi  act  on  the  upper  lip  and  the  wing  of  the 
nose  together — the  one  raising,  the  other  depressing  them.  AVhen  the  cheeks  are 
distended  with  air,  and  the  aperture  of  the  lips  narrowed,  it  is  by  the  action  of 
the  iuccinator  that  the  forced  expulsion  of  the  air  is  regulated.  The  buccinator 
also  flattens  the  cheek  and  keeps  the  food  between  the  teeth  during  mastication. 
The  levator  menti  draws  upwards  the  integument  of  the  chin  and  protrudes  the 
lower  lip,  as  in  pouting.  The  muscles  attached  to  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are, 
along  with  others  of  the  face,  intimately  connected  with  the  expression  of  the 
passions  :  those  which  pass  downwards  not  only  raise  the  upper  lip,  but  also  push 
upwards  the  cheek,  and  thus  elevate  the  margin  of  the  lower  eyelid,  as  in  mirth  ; 
and  those  which  ascend  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  depress  that  part,  as  in  grief. 
(On  the  action  of  the  facial  muscles  may  be  consulted,  more  especially.  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  "'  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Expression  ;  "  Duchenne,  "  Mecanisme 
de  la  Physionomie  Humaine,"  Paris,  1862  ;  and  C.  Darwin,  "  Expression  of  the 
Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals.") 
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In  this  group  will  be  described  seven  muscles,  namely,  the  elevator  of 
the  upper  eyelid  before  referred  to,  and  six  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  viz., 
the  four  straight  and  the  two  oblique  muscles.  Of  these  muscles,  the 
inferior  oblique  alone  is  confined  to  the  fore  part  of  the  orbit ;  all  the 
others  take  their  origin  at  its  back  part,  and  pass  forwards  to  their 
insertion. 

The  levator  palpeTbras  siiperioris  is  a  slender  muscle  which  arises, 
pointed  and  tendinous,  above  and  in  front  of  the  margin  of  the  optic 
foramen,  and,  passing  forwards  over  the  eyeball,  ends  in  a  membranous 
expansion  which  is  inserted  into  the  fibrous  tarsus  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

Relations. — Between  this  muscle  and  the  roof  'of  the  orbit  are  situated  the 
fourth  and  frontal  nerves  and  the  supraorbital  vessels,  and  beneath  it  are  the 
superior  rectus  and  the  globe  of  the  eye.  On  entering  the  lid,  it  is  placed  behind  the 
palpebral  ligament,  and  its  deep  surface  rests  on  the  conjimctiva. 

The  four  steaight  htjscles  of  the  eye  have  a  continuous  tendinous 
origin  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  in  the  form  of  an  oval  ring  which, 
commencing  above,  passes  down  on  the  inner  side  to  the  lower  margin  of 
the  optic  foramen,  then  stretches  transversely  across  the  inner  part  of 
the  sphenoidal  fissure  to  be  attached  to  its  lower  border,  where  a 
prominent  bony  point  is  generally  developed,  and  finally  is  completed 
by  again  crossing  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  this  time  about  the  middle  and 
vertically,  to  gain  the  upper  edge  of  the  optic  foramen.  The  suijerior 
rectus  springs  fi'om  the  part  of  this  ring  above  or  in  front  of  the  opti<? 
foramen,  and  beneath  the  levator  palpebraa  :  the  internal  recttis  arises 
on  the  inner  side  of  and  below  the  optic  foramen  :  the  inferior  rectus 
springs  mainly  fr'om  a  fibrous  band  occupying  the  inner  part  of  the 
sphenoidal  fissm'e  ;  and  the  external  rectus  differs  from  the  others  in 
having  two  heads  of  origin,  the  lower  and  larger  of  which  arises  fr'om 
the  above-mentioned  fibrous  band  and  the  prominent  spine  on  the  lower 
border  of  the  sphenoidal  fissm'e,  being  joined  with  the  inferior  rectus, 
while  the  upper  is  attached  with  the  superior  rectus  between  the 
sphenoidal  fissm^e  and  the  optic  foramen  ;  between  the  two  bony  origins 
fibres  spring  also  from  a  tendinous  arch  over  the  fissm-e.  The  four  recti 
thus  attached  posteriorly,  pass  forwards,  one  above,  one  below,  and  one 
on  each  side  of  the  eyeball,  becoming  flattened  as  they  lie  in  contact 
with  it,  and  are  inserted  by  short  membranous  and  slightly  expanded 
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tendons  into  the  fore  part  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  at  a  distance  of  from 
three  to  four  lines  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 

The  external  and  inferior  recti  exceed  the  other  two  in  length.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  internal  rectus  is  the  broadest,  and  the  superior  the  narrowest  of  all. 
At  their  insertions  the  internal  is  nearest  to,  and  the  superior  is  farthest  from  the 
edge  of  the  cornea  (Cruveilhier).  Between  the  heads  of  the  external  rectus  is  a 
narrow  interval  which  gives  passage  to  the  third  and  sixth  nerves  and  the  nasal 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  with  the  ophthalmic  vein. 

The  superior  oMique  or  trocMearis  is  a  narrow  elongated  mnscle, 
placed  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  orbit,  internally  to  the  levator 
paJpebrte.  It  arises  about  a  line  in  front  of  the  inner  part  of  the  optic 
foramen ;  thence  it  proceeds  towards  the  front  of  the  orbit,  and 
terminates  in  a  round  tendon  which  passes  through  a  fibro-cartilaginous 
ring  or  pulley  (trochlea)  attached  to  the  trochlear  fossa  of  the  frontal 
bone  ;  it  is  there  reflected  outwards,  backwards  and  downwards,  and 
passes  between  the  eye  and  the  superior  rectus  to  be  inserted  into  the 
sclerotic  coat  a  little  beyond  the  outer  edge  of  that  muscle,  and  midway 
between  the  cornea  and  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Helat'ions. — This  nauscle  is  in  contact  with  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  the  fourth 
nerve  entering  its  upper  surface  ;  and  beneath  it  lie  the  nasal  nerve  and  the 


^iS-    19/.  Ylg.   197. — -A   VIEW    OF    THE    MUSCLES    OF 

THE  RIGHT  OKBIT,  FROM  THE  OUTSIDE, 
THE  OUTER  WALL  HAVINS  BEEN  RE- 
MOVED.      (A.  T.)       ^2 

B,  Explanatory  sketch  of  the  same 

MUSCLES. 

a,  orbital  arch  ;  &,  lower  margin  of  tlio 
orbit ;  c,  anterior  clinoid  process  ;  d, 
posterior  part  of  tlie  floor  of  the  orbit 
above  the  spheuo-maxillary  fossa  ;  e,  side 
of  the  body  of  tlie  sphenoid  bone  below 
the  optic  foramen  and  sphenoidal  fissure  ; 
/,  maxillary  sinus  ;  1,  levator  palpebrta 
siiperioris,  near  its  insertion  ;  2,  pulley 
and  tendon  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  ; 
3,  tendon  of  the  superior  rectus  muscle 
at  its  insertion  upon  the  eyeball ;  4,  in  A, 
external  rectus  ;  4',  in  B,  tendon  of  in- 
sertion of  the  same  muscle,  a  large  joart 
of  which  has  been  removed  ;  the  double 
origin  of  the  muscle  is  shown  at  the  apex 
of  the  orbit ;  5,  inferior  oblique  muscle 
crossing  the  eyeball  below  the  inferior 
rectus  ;  6,  inferior  rectus  ;  7,  in  B,  the 
internal  rectus,  and  near  it,  the  end  of 
the  optic  nerve  cut  short  close  to 
the  place  of  its  entrance  into  the  eye- 
ball. 

internal  rectus  muscle.  The  pulley  is  lined  by  a  synovial  sheath,  and  from  its 
outer  border  an  investment  of  firm  connective  tissue  is  prolonged  on  the  tendon 
as  far  as  the  eyeball. 

The  inferior  o]3liQ.Tie  arises  from  a  minute  depression  in  the  orbital 
plate  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  just  within  the  anterior  margin  ot 
the  orbit,  and  close  outside  the  orifice  of  the  nasal  duct.     The  muscle 
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inclines  ontwards,  backwards  and  upwards,  passing  between  the  inferior 
rectus  and  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  ends  in  a  tendinous  expansion 
which  is  inserted,  under  cover  of  the  external  rectus,  into  the  eyeball  at 
its  posterior  and.  outer  part,  and  nearer  to  the  optic  nerve  than  the 
superior  oblique. 

Varieties. — Tlie  levator  palpebrsa  sometimes  gives  off  a  slip  from  its  inner 
border,  which  passes  to  be  inserted  into  the  trochlea,  forming  the  tenwr  trocMeco 
of  Budge.    Absence  of  the  levator  palpebral  has  been  observed  (Macalister). 

The  muscles  of  the  eye  seldom  vary.  The  external  rectus  has  been  seen  : — with 
its  two  heads  separate  to  their  insertion,  thus  forming  a  double  muscle  (Albinus)  ; 
with  absence  of  its  outer  (upper  ?)  head  (Macalister) ;  and  giving  slips  to  the 
outer  wall  of  the  orbit  and  the  lower  eyelid  (Cumow). 

The  transversus  or5/te(Bochdalek)  is  an  arched  slip  of  muscular  fibres  passing 
from  the  orbital  plate  of  the  ethmoid  across  the  upper  surface  of  the  eyeball  to 
the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit.  It  is  probably,  as  Macalister  suggests,  a  displaced 
deep  slip  of  the  palpebral  fibres  of  the  orbicularis. 

Nerves. — Five  of  the  muscles  of  the  orbit,  viz.,  levator  palpebrse  superioris,  the 
superior,  internal  and  inferior  recti,  and  the  inferior  oblique,  are  under  the 
influence  of  the  third  or  common  oculo-mofcor  nerve  ;  the  external  rectus  is 
supplied  by  the  sixth  or  abducent  ocular,  and  the  superior  oblique  by  the  fourth 
or  trochlear  nerve. 

Actions. — Th.&  levator  iJalpetrce  superioris  i's,  simply  an  elevator  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  acting  as  the  antagonist  of  the  upper  palpebral  part  of  the  orbicularis 
muscle. 

The  eyeball  is  so  situated  in  the  sti'uctures  which  surround  it  in  the  orbit  that 
it  is  capable  of  free  motion  on  a  central  fixed  point ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
shift  its  place  as  a  whole  within  the  orbit,  at  least  to  any  extent,  nor  to  undergo 
perceptible  change  of  form  from  the  action  of  the  muscles.  The  position  of  the 
point  round  which  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  take  place  is  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  curvature  of  the  posterior  wall,  and  from  half  a  line  to  a  line  behind  the  middle 
of  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  eyeball. 

The  movements  of  the  eyeball  may  be  conveniently  reduced  to  four  kinds,  viz., 
1,  simple  lateral  movements  in  a  horizontal  plane  ;  2,  simple  movements  of  eleva- 
tion or  depression  ;  3,  oblique  movements  of  elevation  or  depression  ;  and  4,  move- 
ments of  rotation.  In  the  first  two  kinds  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  eye  is  not 
subject  to  any  change  of  inclination  ;  in  the  third  kind  the  movements  of 
direction  are  accompanied  by  a  small  amount  of  inclination  of  the  vertical  meri- 
dian to  one  or  other  side  ;  and  in  the  fourth  kind,  when  simple,  the  whole  move- 
ment is  one  of  inclination  of  the  vertical  meridian.  These  movements,  however, 
unless  perhaps  the  first,  are  seldom  simple,  but  more  frequently  different  kinds 
are  combined  together.  The  three  first  kinds  constitute  the  various  movement?/ 
of  direction  by  which  the  visual  axis  is  turned  within  certain  limits  to  varioua 
points  in  space  ;  the  extent  of  motion  being  about  90*  in  the  vertical  and  100°  in 
the  horizontal  dii'ection.  Simple  movements  of  rotation  do  not  appear  to  occur 
to  any  considerable  extent,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that  they  are 
not  sufficient,  as  was  sujDposed  by  Hueck  and  others,  to  maintain  the  eyeballs  ia  a 
fixed  position  duiing  inclined  movements  of  the  head. 

In  these  different  movements  the  six  muscles  of  the  eyeball  may  advantageously 
be  considered  as  acting  in  three  jDau's.  1st.  In  the  horizontal  movements  the 
internal  and  external  recti  muscles  are  the  sole  agents,  the  one  acting  as  an 
adductor  and  the  other  as  an  abductor  ;  and  this  movement  they  effect  without 
any  rotation,  their  line  of  action  being  exactly  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  eye- 
ball. 2nd.  It  is  different  with  the  superior  and  inferior  recti ;  for  whUe  these 
muscles  undoubtedly  are  respectively  the  most  direct  elevators  and  depressors  of 
the  cornea,  they  have  both  a  tendency,  from  the  line  of  their  action  being  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  eyeball,  to  produce  inward  direction 
with  a  small  amount  of  rotation.  This  tendency  is  corrected  by  the  association 
of  the  oMique  muscles  in  all  upward  and  downward  movements ;  the  inferior 
oblique  being  associated  with  the  superior,  and  the  superior  oblique  v^^ith  the 
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inferior  rectus  muscle.  The  simple  action  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle,  when 
the  eye  is  directed  straight  forward,  is  to  produce  a  movement  of  the  cornea 
downwards  and  outwards,  that  of  the  inferior  oblique  to  direct  the  cornea  upwards 
and  outwards,  and  in  both  with  a  certain  amount  of  rotation,  though  in  different 
directions  in  the  two  cases.  But  these  movements  caused  by  the  oblique  muscles 
are  precisely  those  which  are  required  to  neutralise  the  inward  direction  and 
rotatory  movements  produced  by  the  superior  or  the  inferior  rectus,  and  accord- 
ingly, by  the  combined  action  of  the  superior  rectus  and  the  inferior  oblique 
muscles  a  straight  upward  movement  is  effected,  while  a  similar  effect  in  the 
do'miward  direction  results  from  the  combined  action  of  the  inferior  rectus  and 
superior  oblique  muscles. 

It  has  been  further  shown  that  in  all  the  oblique  movements  of  direction  a 
Eombination  takes  place  of  the  action  of  the  oblique  with  that  of  the  straight 
hiuscles.  Here,  however,  two  recti  muscles  are  in  action  and  are  associated  with 
cue  oblique  muscle  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  upward  and  inward  direction,  the 
superior  and  internal  recti  vidth  the  inferior  oblique  ;  and  in  the  downward  and 
inward  direction  the  inferior  and  internal  recti  with  the  superior  obhque.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  the  upward  and  outward  and  downward  and  outward  move- 
ments of  direction  ;  for  in  all  these  movements  the  action  of  the  oblique  muscles 
is  necessaiy  to  control  or  supplement  the  rotatory  tendency  of  the  recti  muscles  ; 
and  in  the  consentaneous  movements  of  the  two  eyes  the  whole  six  muscles 
must  co-operate  in  both  eyes  to  produce  that  perfect  agreement  in  their  move- 
ments of  direction  and  convergence  which  is  required  for  perfect  vision. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  modifications  of  these 
actions  of  the  muscles  which  must  accompany  changes  in  the  various  consenta- 
neous movements  of  the  eyes,  as,  for  example,  in  the  convergence  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  adjustment  of  the  eyes  to  near  and  distant  vision.  (Consult 
M.  Foster, "  Text-book  of  Physiology  "  ;  Donders,  "  On  the  anomalies  of  Accommo- 
dation," &c.  Syd.  Soc.  1864;  Helmholtz,  Proc.  Pioy.  Soc.  xiii.  186,  and  "Physio- 
logical Optics,"  and  Hering  in  Hermann's  "  Handbuch  der  Physiologic,"  Bd.  iii.) 

Fascise  of  the  orbit. — The  space  within  the  orbit  which  is  not  occupied  by 
the  eyeball  and  its  muscles,  or  other  parts  belonging  to  it,  is  completely  iilled 
with  soft  fat  and  delicate  yielding  connective  tissue.  In  various  places  this  last 
is  condensed  into  layers  of  slender  fascia  of  various  degrees  of  strength,  the 
princii^al  of  which  is  that  known  as  the  fascia  or  ca2?stde  of  Tenon,  a  thin  mem- 
brane surrounding  the  greater  part  of  the  eyeball,  and  forming  the  wall  of  a 
socket  in  which  the  globe  plays.  The  fascia  is  perforated  behind  by  the  optic  nerve 
and  ciliary  vessels  and  nerves,  there  becoming  continuous  with  the  connective 
tissue  investing  those  structures,  and  in  front  it  extends  nearly  as  far  as  the 
cornea,  where  it  ends  by  being  attached  to  the  ocular  conjunctiva.  Its  inner 
surface  is  connected  to  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye  only  by  delicate  bundles  of 
yielding  connective  tissue,  the  two  being  separated  for  the  most  part  by  an 
extensive  lymph-space,  so  that  it  seems  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  synovial 
membrane  in  the  movenaents  of  the  globe.  The  fascia  is  also  pierced  by  the 
muscles  of  the  eyeball  near  their  insertions,  and  it  sends  a  tubular  prolongation 
on  each  of  these,  which  speedily  degenerates,  however,  into  a  simple  areolar 
investment,  except  in  the  case  of  the  sheath  on  the  tendon  of  the  superior  oblique, 
which  is  stronger  than  the  others  and  is  continued  as  far  as  the  pulley.  The 
sheaths  of  the  recti  adhere  closely  to  the  muscular  substance,  and  from  their 
outer  part  expansions  are  given  off  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  which  seiwe  to 
limit  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  muscles.  The  processes  from  the  sheaths 
of  the  inner  and  outer  recti  are  stronger  than  the  other  two,  especially  the 
external,  which  is  attached  to  the  malar  bone  and  external  tarsal  ligament.  The 
inner  expansion  is  fixed  to  the  crest  of  the  lachrymal  bone  ;  and  the  upper  one  is 
connected  also  with  the  tendon  of  the  levator  palpebrEe,  so  that  the  superior  rectus 
Is  thus  enabled  to  exercise  some  influence  upon  the  upper  eyelid  (Sappey,  "  Traite 
d'Anatom.  descrip."  t.  ii. ;  v.  Gerlach,  "  Beitriige  zur  norm.  Anat.  des  menschl. 
Auges,"  Leipzig,  ISSO). 

Certain  collections  of  involuntary  muscular  fibres  that  are  contained  in  the  eye- 
lids and  wall  of  the  orbit  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
eye  iu  Vol.  II, 
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MUSCLES    OF    MASTICATION. 

The  massster,  temporal,  and  two  pterygoid  muscles  form  a  group  of 
muscles  of  mastication,  which  may  be  properly  considered  together. 

The  masseteric  fascia  is  a  continuation  upwards  of  the  deep  fascia 
of  the  neck  over  the  masseter  muscle.  It  is  firmly  bound  down  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  muscle,  and  is  attached  superiorly  to  the  zygoma. 
Farther  back  the  fascia  invests  closely  the  parotid  gland  {parotid  fascia), 
on  the  posterior  and  deep  surfaces  of  which  a  process  is  also  sent 
upwards ;  a  strong  band  of  this  process,  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament, 
extending  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  styloid  process,  separates  the 
parotid  and  submaxillary  glands. 

The  masseter  (fig.  194,  13)  is  a  thick  quadi'ate  muscle,  the  fibres  of 
■which  form  two  portions  differing  in  size  and  direction.  The  superficial 
part,  obliquely  foursided  in  form,  arises  from  the  lower  border  of  the  zygo- 
matic arch  for  the  anterior  two-thirds,  chiefly  by  thick  tendinous  bundles 
projecting  down  between  the  muscular  fascicuh,  to  which  they  afford  an 
extensive  surface  of  origin  :  its  fibres  proceed  downwards  and  back- 
wards to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  half  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  angle.  The  deep  part  of  the  muscle,  of  a  triangular 
form,  consists  of  fibres  which  are  much  shorter  than  those  of  the  super- 
ficial part,  and  are  directed  nearly  vertically  downwards.  They  arise 
from  the  posterior  third  of  the  lower  border  and  from  all  the  deep  sur- 
face of  the  zygomatic  arch,  and,  becoming  united  with  the  superficial 
part,  are  inserted  into  the  upper  half  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  including 
the  coronoid  process  :  only  the  upper  and  back  part  of  this  portion  of 
the  muscle  is  left  uncovered  by  the  superficial  portion. 

Helatlons. — The  external  sm'face  of  the  masseter  muscle  is  covered  for  the  most 
part  only  by  the  skin  and  fascia,  together  with,  in  the  lower  half,  the  platysma 
myoides  ;  it  is,  however,  overlapped  behind  by  the  parotid  gland,  and  crossed  by 
its  duct ;  some  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  and  the  transverse  facial  artery  also 
rest  upon  it.  The  fore  part  of  its  inner,  sui-face  is  towards  the  buccinator,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  soft  adipose  tissue  ;  the  greater  part  is  in  close  contact 
with  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  covers  a  nerve  and  vessels  which  enter  it  through 
the  sigmoid  notch  of  that  bone. 

The  temporal  fascia  is  a  dense  white  shining  aponeurosis,  which 
covers  the  temporal  muscle  above  the  zygoma,  and  gives  attachment  to 
some  of  its  fibres  of  origin.  It  is  attached  superiorly  to  the  temporal 
crest  of  the  frontal  bone  and  to  the  upper  of  the  two  lines  on  the 
parietal  bone  ;  while  inferiorly  it  is  divided  into  two  layers  which  are 
separated  by  a  small  quantity  of  fat,  and  are  attached  respectively  to 
the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  zygomatic  arch  close  to  its  upper 
border.  This  dense  fascia  is  separated  from  the  integuments  by  the 
layer  of  thin  membrane  descending  from  the  epicranial  aponeurosis,  and 
by  the  auricular  muscles  ;  and  from  the  temporal  muscle,  at  the  lower 
part,  by  a  layer  of  fat. 

The  temporal  muscle  (fig.  196,  1)  is  fan-shaped,  and  arises  from  the 
whole  surface  of  the  temporal  fossa,  with  the  exception  of  the  anterior  or 
malar  wall,  and  from  the  deep  surface  of  the  temporal  fascia,  except  close 
to  the  zygomatic  arch  ;  some  of  its  posterior  fibres  arising  from  this  fascia 
blend  with  the  deep  fibres  of  the  masseter  muscle.  The  direction  of  the 
anterior  fibres  is  nearly  vertical,  that  of  the  middle  fibres  oblique,  and 
that  of  the  posterior  fibres  at  first  almost  horizontal.    The  fibres  converge 
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as  they  descend,  and  terminate  mostly  in  a  tendon,  which  is  implanted 
into  the  npper  and  anterior  borders  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower 
jaw,  while  the  deeper  fibres  have  a  fleshy  insertion  into  the  inner  side 
of  the  process,  reaching  do-mi  to  the  nnion  of  the  ramus  and  body  of 
the  jaw. 

Relations. — The  upper  part  of  the  muscle  is  closely  covered  by  the  temporal 
fascia ;  the  lower  and  anterior  part  is  imbedded  in  fat  continuous  with  that 
•wMcli  lies  between  the  masseter  and  buccinator  muscles.  Between  the  muscle 
and  the  bone  of  the  temporal  fossa  are  the  deep  temporal  arteries  and  nerves, 
which  penetrate  its  substance.  In  contact  with  the  deep  surface  of  the  muscle 
near  its  insertion  the  buccal  nerve  descends,  and  at  the  posterior  border  of  die  in- 
sertion the  masseteric  nerve  and  artery  emerge. 

The  internal  pterygoid  muscle  arises  from  the  pterygoid  fossa,  its 
fibres,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  being  attached  mostly  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  external  pterygoid  plate,  and  that  portion  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  palate  bone  which  is  situated  between  the  pterygoid  plates,  and  by 
a  second  smaller  slip,  lying  outside  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  from 
the  outer  sm-face  of  the  tuberosities  of  the  palate  and  superior  maxillary 
bones.  Thence  it  is  inchned  downwards,  with  a  direction  backwards 
and  outwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  rough  mark  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  ramus  of  the  jaw  between  the  angle  and  the  dental  foramen. 

Relations. — The  internal  pterygoid  muscle  is  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  masseter  lies  on  the 
outside.  Between  the  external  surface  of  the  muscle  and  the  ramus  of  the 
maxilla  are  the  internal  lateral  ligament  and  the  internal  maxillary  vessels,  with 
the  dental  arterj^  and  nerve  ;  and  at  its  upper  part  the  larger  head  is  crossed  by 
the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  Its  inner  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  tensor 
palati  muscle,  and  with  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 


Ym.  198. 


Fig.    198. — The    pterygoid 

MUSCLES  FEOM  OUTSIDE,     i 

The  masseter  muscle,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  zygo- 
matic arch,  the  temporal 
muscle  with  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess, and .  a  large  part  of  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw  have  been 
removed.  1,  external  ptery- 
goid :  the  figure  is  j)laced  on 
the  lower  head ;  2,  internal 
pterygoid. 


The  external  ptery- 
goid muscle,  occupying 
the  zygomatic  fossa, 
arises  by  two  fleshy 
heads  placed  close  to- 
gether, the  superior  of  whicn  is  attached  to  the  zygomatic  surface_  of 
the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  and  to  the  infratemporal  crest  Avhich 
separates  that  surface  fi'om  the  temporal  fossa  ;  while  the  inferior,  which 
is  larger,  is  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate. 
The  fibres  from  both  heads  pass  backwards,  and  converge  to  be  inserted 
into  the  depression  on  the  front  of  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  into 
the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation. 
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delations. — The  internal  masillaiy  artery  is  usually  placed  on  the  outer  surface 
of  this  muscle,  passing  thence  between  the  heads  of  origin  ;  while  the  buccal 
nerve  issues  from  between  those  heads.  The  deep  surface  rests  against  the 
upper  part  of  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle,  the  direction  of  which  it  crosses,  also 
the  tatemal  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  inferior  masiUary  nerve,  and 
the  middle  meningeal  artery.  The  upper  border  is  crossed  by  the  deep  temporal  and 
naasseteric  nerves. 

Varieties. — The  pferygoideus  ^;?'fl7;r/;/.9  (Henle)  is  a  nearly  vei-tical  band  of 
musctdar  and  tendinous  fibres,  sometunes  entirely  tendinous,  passing  from  the 
infratemporal  crest  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  over  the  surface  of  the 
external  pterygoid  .muscle,  to  the  lower  pari;  of  the  outer  pterygoid  plate,  or  to 
the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  or  superior  maxillaiy  bone.  It  has  been  seen  sending 
a  slip  to  the  pteiygo-maxillary  ligament,  or  even  to  the  lower  jaw. 

Pterygo-sjnnosus  (G-.D.T.) — This  name  may  be  given  to  a  muscular  slip  occasion- 
ally seen,  springing  from  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid,  and  inserted  into  the  hinder 
margin  of  the  outer  pterygoid  plate,  between  the  external  and  internal  pterygoid 
muscles.  A  fibrous  band  connecting  these  parts  {pterygo-sirinous  ligamenf)  is 
frequently  present,  and  is  sometimes  converted  into  bone  {cf.  p.  45). 


Fig.   199. — View  of  the  lowee   part 

OP  THE  SKULL  AND  FACE,  FROM  BEHIND,  Pjg.  I99, 

TO     SHOW    THE    ATTACHMENTS     OP     THE 
PTERYGOID   AND    SOME    OTHER    MUSCLES 

(iDodified  from  Bourgery).     (A.  T.)     -^- 


ff,  body  of  the  sphenoid,  below  which 
are  seen  the  posterior  nares ;  6,  section 
through  the  temporal  bone;  c,  hard 
palate  ;  d,  back  of  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  lower  jaw,  above  whicli  are  seen  the 
synovial  cavities  of  the  joint  separated  by 
the  interartisular  fibro-cartilage  ;  e,  placed 
below  the  symphysis  menti  ;  1,  on  the 
left  internal  pterygoid  muscle  ;  1',  on  the 
right  side,  the  lower  part  of  the  same 
muscle,  of  which  the  middle  portion  has 
been  removed  to  show  the  external  ptery- 
goid ;  2,  the  lower  head  of  the  external 
pterygoid ;  2',  on  the  right  side  points  to 
the  upper  head  of  the  muscle,  attached 
in  part  to  the  interarticular  disc  ;  3,  small  portions  of  the  genio-hyoid  and  genio- 
muscles  cut  short  at  their  attachment  to  the  mental  spines  ;  4,  the  attachment 
mylo-hyoid  cut  short ;  5,  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
masseter  muscles. 


glossus 
of  the 

;  6,  6, 


Nerves. — The  four  muscles  above  described  receive  their  nerves  from  the 
muscular  branches  of  the  inferior  maxiUary  which  may  be  traced  to  the  small 
or  motor  root  of  the  fifth  nerve.  These  nerves  are  named  from  the  muscles 
they  respectively  supply.  There  are  two  or  three  branches  to  the  temporal,  and 
one  to  each  of  the  other  muscles. 

Actions. — The  masseter,  temporal  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles  are  elevators 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  generally  act  in  concert,  bringing  the  lower  teeth  forcibly 
into  contact  with  the  upper.  The  opposite  movement  of  depressing  the  jaw,  not 
being  opposed  by  any  resisting  obstacle,  requires  less  force,  and  is  efl^ected  by 
muscles  of  much  smaller  size,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  digastric  muscle 
hereafter  described.  The  external  pterygoid  muscle,  having  the  great  body  of  its 
fibres  nearly  hoi'izontal,  draws  forwards  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  and,  when  the 
muscles  of  both  sides  act  together,  the  lower  jaw  is  protruded  so  as  to  make  the 
lower  incisor  teeth  project  beyond  the  upper ;  but  their  more  usual  mode  of 
action  is  alternately  on  the  two  sides,  as  in  the  grinding  movement  of  the  molar 
teeth,  in  which  the  horizontal  movements  of  the  external  pterygoids  are  associated 
with  the  elevating  actions  of  the  other  muscles.  The  hinder  portion  of  the  temporal 
muscle  retracts  the  jaw,  and  is  thus  the  antagonist  of  the  external  pterygoid. 
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BUBCUTANEOUS    MUSCLE    OF    a?HE    NECK. 

The  platysma  niyoides  (fig,  193,  14)  is  a  pale-coloured  thin  sheet  of 
muscular  fibres,  superficial  to  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  extending 
over  the  front  and  side  of  the  neck  and  lower  portion  of  the  side  of  the 
face.  Its  fibres  rise  by  thin  bands  from  the  subcutaneous  tissue  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  deltoid,  pectoral,  and  trapezius  muscles ;  thence 
they  proceed  upwards  and  inwards  over  the  clavicle  and  the  side  of  the 
neck,  gradually  converging  and  approaching  the  muscle  of  the  opposite 
side.  The  greater  number  of  the  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  outer 
surface  of  the  lower  jaw  from  the  mental  prominence  to  the  attachment 
of  the  masseter  ;  some  of  the  inner  fibres  mingle  mth  those  of  the 
opposite  platysma  in  front  of  the  symphysis,  and  the  innermost  fibres  of 
all  cross  from  the  one  side  to  the  other  below  the  chin,  those  of  the  right 
side  being  generally  superficial,  and  are  attached  to  the  lower  border  of 
the  jaw  opposite  the  mental  prominence  ;  the  posterior  fibres  are  pro- 
longed upon  the  side  of  the  face  as  far  as  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
blending  with  the  depressor  anguli  oris  and  orbicularis  muscles. 

Varieties. — The  muscular  fibres  of  the  platysma  sometimes  esteud  upwards  on 
the  face  and  downwards  on  the  neck,  shoulder  and  breast  farther  than  usual ;  and 
they  occasionally  take  attachment  to  the  clavicle.  The  upper  part  of  the  muscle 
is  occasionally  joined  by  a  slip  from  the  mastoid  process,  or  from  the  occipital 
bone,  and  the  frequently  occurring  muscular  fasciculus  known  as  the  occijj'italis 
minor,  springing  from  the  fascia  over  the  upper  end  of  the  trapezius,  and  ending 
similarly  over  the  insertion  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  is  probably  a  less  developed  form 
of  this  accessory  slip  of  the  platysma.  Suppression  of  the  platysma  on  one  or 
both  sides  is  recorded  by  Macalister.  This  muscle  is  the  representative  in  man 
of  a  subcutaneous  gi-oup  of  muscles,  the  2JannicuIus  earnosus,  largely  developed  in 
most  mammals,  by  which  very  varied  movements  of  the  skin  and  some  superficial 
parts  may  be  effected,  as,  for  example,  when  the  horse  communicates  a  rapid  motion 
to  the  skin  to  free  itself  from  insects,  or  the  dog  shakes  off  the  water  after  swim- 
ming, or  the  hedgehog  elevates  its  spines. 

K"erves. — The  platysma  receives  its  principal  motor  nerves  from  the  descending* 
branches  of  the  facial,  but  as  this  unites  with  the  superficial  cervical  nerve  it  may 
also  be  influenced  through  some  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

Action. — The  platysma  raises  the  skin  of  the  breast  and  shoulder  and  draws  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  forcibly  downwards  and  outwards  ;  at  the  same  time  it  carries 
the  skin  of  the  neck  forwards,  reducing  the  angle  between  the  chin  and  neck. 
The  muscle  is  put  into  action  in  swallowing,  and  is  also  called  into  play  in 
expressing  sudden  terror. 

MUSCLES   AND    EASCI.^    OP    THE    NECK   ANTERIORLY. 

FASCiiB. — The  deep  cervical  fascia  passes  forwards  from  the 
upper  border  of  the  trapezius  muscle  over  the  side  and  front  of  the 
neck  beneath  the  platysma  myoides.  Posteriorly  it  is  continuous  with 
the  layers  of  connective  tissue  by  which  the  trapezius  and  deeper 
muscles  are  invested  ;  it  extends  over  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck, 
viz.,  the  space  bounded  by  the  trapezius  and  sterno-mastoid  muscles  and 
the  clavicle  :  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  it  divides 
into  two  layers,  Avhicli  form  an  investment  for  that  muscle  ;  these 
unite  again  at  the  anterior  border  into  a  membrane  which  passes 
forwards  to  the  middle  line,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the 
fascia  of  the  opposite  side,  and  covers  the  area  bounded  by  the  middle 
line,  the  border  of  the  jaw,  and  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  called 
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the  anterior  triaugie.  In  the  posterior  triangle  the  fascia  is  attached 
inferiorly  to  the  clayicle,  and  near  that  bone  is  perforated  by  the 
external  jngular  vein,  which  in  the  previous  part  of  its  course  lies  on  the 
sui'face  of  the  membrane.  In  the  anterior  triangle  it  is  bound  superiorly 
to  the  base  of  the  jaw  in  front,  and  farther  back  is  continued  super- 
ficially over  the  parotid  gland  {parotid  fascia)  to  the  zygoma,  sending 
upwards  also  a  deep  process  between  the  submaxillary  and  parotid 
glands,  in  which  the  stylo -maxillary  ligament  is  developed. 

Anteriorly  the  fascia  is  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone,  and  becoming 
stronger  as  it  descends,  it  splits,  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  thyroid 
body,  into  two  distinct  layers.  Of  these  the  more  superficial  and  weaker, 
running  along  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles,  is  fixed  to  the  sternum  and 
the  interclavicular  ligament ;  whilst  the  stronger  layer,  lying  under  the 
former,  and  closely  covering  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno- thyroid 
muscles,  is  attached  to  the  deeper  surface  of  that  bone.  Between  these 
layers,  at  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum,  is  a  small  space  which 
extends  also  a  short  distance  on  each  side  above  the  clavicle  and  behind 
the  sternal  head  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  This  space  contains  some  loose 
connective  tissue  and  fat,  and  sometimes  a  small  lymphatic  gland,  and 
in  the  lateral  recess  the  anterior  jugular  vein  is  directed  outwards. 

Prolonged  from  the  deeper  of  these  two  layers,  a  fascia  is  found 
in  the  posterior  triangle,  investing  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid 
muscle,  and  binding  it  down  to  the  clavicle  and  first  rib,  where  this 
structure  is  connected  with  the  costo-coracoid  membrane.  Still  deeper 
in  the  anterior  triangle  a  process  of  the  fascia  passes  behind  the  depressor 
muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone,  investing  the  thyroid  body,  and  extending 
thence  on  the  tracliea  and  large  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  neck  down  to 
the  fibrous  layer  of  the  pericardium. 

Continuous  with  the  deep  processes  of  the  cervical  fascia  is  the  carotid 
shmth,  an  envelope  of  fascia  enclosing  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular 
vein  with  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve.  A  thin  fibrous  septum  intervenes 
between  the  artery  and  vein,  thus  completing  a  separate  sheath  for  each. 

Lastly,  the  2)7^evertel)ral  fascia  is  a  layer  descending  on  the  prevertebral 
muscles,  and  separating  them  from  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus.  Laterally 
this  becomes  continuous  with,  or  forms,  the  back  of  the  carotid  sheath, 
and  is  then  prolonged  outwards  and  downwards  over  the  scaleni  muscles, 
the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  and  the  subclavian  vessels,  which  it  accom- 
panies into  the  upper  part  of  the  axilla,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  axillary 
shmth. 

Muscles. — Immediately  beneath  the  fascia  is  a  large  oblique  muscle, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  neck,  and  named  from  its  attachments 
the  sterno-cleido-mastoid.  At  a  deeper  level  than  this  are  two  sets  of 
muscles  situated  respectively  above  and  below  the  hyoid  bone.  The 
muscles  of  the  upper  set  are  known  as  the  suprahyoid  muscles  or  elevators 
of  the  hyoid  bone  ;  those  of  the  lo\ver  set  are  the  infrahyoid  muscles  or 
depressors  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

The  sterno-cleido-mastoid  or  stenxo-mastoid  muscle  is  attached 
inferiorly  in  two  parts  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  manubrium  and  to  the 
inner  third  of  the  clavicle  on  its  upper  aspect.  The  sternal  head  is  thick 
and  rounded,  tendinous  in  front  and  fleshy  behind.  The  clavicular  portion, 
separated  fi"om  the  sternal  by  a  narrow  interval,  is  flat,  and  is  composed 
of  fleshy  and  tendinous  fibres.  The  two  portions  meet  and  form  a  thick 
prominent  muscle,  which,  extending  upwards  and  backwards,  is  inserted 
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superiorly  by  short  tendinous  fibres  into  the  autarior  border  and  external 
surface  of  the  mastoid  process,  as  well  as  into  a  rough  ridge  continued  back- 
wards from  that,  and  by  a  thin  aponeurosis  into  the  outer  half  or  more 
of  the  superior  curved  hue  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  divides  the  quadrilateral  space  on  the  side  of  the  neck  into  two 
great  triangles. 

Helations. — Tliis  muscle  is  covered  for  more  than  tlie  middle  three-fiftlis  of  its 
extent  by  the  platysma.  It  is  also  crossed  Mj  the  external  jugular  vein,  and  by  the 
great  atuicular  and  superficial  cervical  nerves.  It  rests  below  on  part  of  the  sterno- 
hyoid and  stemo-thyroid  muscles,  and  crosses  the  omo-liyoid  ;  in  the  middle  pai-t 
of  the  neck  it  covers  the  cervical  plexus  and  the  great  cervical  vessels,  and  in  the 
upper  part,  the  splenius  and  digastric  nuiscles.  It  is  pierced  by  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve. 

Varieties. — This  muscle  consists  of  two  parts,  sterno-mastohl  and  clc'tdo- 
■niastold,  which  are  sometimes  described  as  sejDarate  muscles.  The  cleido-mastoid, 
the  smaller  of  the  two,  runs  upwards  nearly  vertically  under  the  sterno-mastoid, 
and  is  inserted  separately  by  a  roimded  tendon  into  the  tip  of  the  mastoid 
process  ;  this  part  is  pierced  by  the  spiaal  accessory  nerve.  In  many  cases 
(37  times  in  102  subjects,  Wood)  a  thii-d  factor  is  added,  a  cleido-oeclpitalis,  which 
arises  from  the  clavicle  in  front  of  or  outside  the  cleido-mastoid  and  applies  itself 
to  the  hinder  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  being  inserted  in  continuation  of  that 
along  the  superior  ciuwed  line.  The  clavicular  origin  of  the  muscle  varies  greatly 
in  width,  being  sometimes  as  narrow  as  the  sternal,  while  in  other  instances  it 
extends  for  three  inches  along  the  bone ;  in  such  cases  it  may  be  divided  into 
separate  slips.  In  animals  without  a  clavicle  the  cleido-mastoid  is  continued  into 
the  clavicular  part  of  the  great  iDcctoral  muscle  or  deltoid,  thus  forming  a  cephalo- 
humeral  muscle. 

Transversus  nucTice. —Ihis  name  is  given  by  Schulze  to  a  fasciculus  of  frequent 
occun-ence  springing  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  in  connection  with 
the  upper  end  of  the  trapezius,  and  insei"ted  into  the  aponeurosis  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid.     When  absent,  tendinous  fibres  run  in  its  place. 

Supraclavicular  is  (Luschka). — This  is  a  small  muscle  not  unfrequently  met 
with,  lying  behind  the  origin  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  It  arises  by  a  slender 
tendon  from  the  upper  border  of  the  manubrium,  passes  upwards  and  outwards 
above  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  surface 
of  the  clavicle.  "When  jDresent  on  both  sides  the  two  muscles  may  be  joined 
in  the  middle  line. 

Nerves.— The  sterno-mastoid  receives  its  principal  nervous  supply  from  the 
spinal  accessory,  the  offsets  of  which  to  the  muscle  are  joined  by  a  branch  of  the 
second  cervical  nerve. 


•  INFRAHYOID    MUSCLES. 

The  sterno-hyoid  muscle,  a  fiat  band  of  longitudinal  fibres,  arises 
variably,  from  the  back  of  the  sternum  and  the  posterior  sterno-clavicular 
ligament,  from  that  ligament  and  the  clavicle,  or  from  the  clavicle  only, 
and  sometimes,  to  a  small  extent,  from  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  It 
is  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Helations. — ^The  muscle  is  concealed  below  by  the  sternum  and  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  higher  up  by  the  skin  and  fascia  only  :  it  lies  on  the  stemo-thyroid 
and  thyro-hyoid  muscles,  which  it  partly  covers.  The  inner  border  approaches 
that  of  the  corresponding  muscle  towards  the  middle  of  its  extent,  but  is  separated 
from  it  by  a  slight  interval  superiorly,  and  by  a  larger  interval  near  the  sternum  ; 
the  outer  margin  is  in  contact  with  the  omo-hyoid  near  the  hyoid  bone. 

Varieties. — Doubling  of  the  sterno-hyoid  is  occasionally  met  with,  or  more 
rarely  an  accessory  cleido-hyoid  muscle,  arising  from  the  clavicle,  and  inserted 
into  the  hyoid  bone  in  front  of  the  sterno-hyoid.    Absence  of  the  steruo-hyoid  on 
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one  side  has  been  seen  (Gr.  D.  T.).  The  muscnlar  fibres  are  occasionally  interrupted 
by  a  transverse  tendinous  intersection  at  the  level  of  the  intennediate  tendon  of 
the  omo-hyoid,  or  in  rare  cases  opposite  the  insertion  of  the  sterno-thyroid. 

The  stemo-th.yroid,  broader  and  shorter  than  the  preceding  muscle, 
Dehind  Avhioh  it  hes,  arises  from  the  thoracic  sm-face  of  the  first  piece  of 
tlie  sternum,  lower  doAvn  and  more  internally  than  the  sterno-hyoid,  and 
variably  from  the  first  and  second  rib-cartilages  ;  it  ascends,  diverging-  a 
httle  from  its  felloTi',  and  is  inserted  into  the  oblique  line  on  the  ala  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage. 


Fig.     200. iluSCLES     OP     THE 

NECK,     FROM     BEFOKE.       (A. 
T.)       i 


Fiff.  200. 


I 


On  the  right  side,  the  platys- 
ma  alone  has  been  removed  ; 
on  the  left  side,  both  behies  of 
the  digastric,  the  stylo-hyoid, 
mylo-hyoid,  the  sterno-hyoid 
and  omo-hyoid  muscles  have 
been  removed  :  a,  symphysis, 

6,  angle  of  the  longer  jaw  ;  c, 
body  of  the  hyoid  bone  ;  d, 
mastoid  process  :  e,  placed  on 
the  front  of  the  thyroid  cartil- 
age, points  to  the  thyro-hyoid 
muscle  ;  /,  upper  part  of  the 
sternum  ;  y,  lateral  lobe,  and 

+  ,  isthmus  of  the  thyroid 
body  ;  above  + ,  the  front  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the 
crico-thyroid  muscle  ;  1,  pos- 
terior, and  1',  anterior  belly 
of  right  digastric  muscle  ; 
2,  right  mylo-hyoid  ;  3,  left 
genio-hyoid  ;  i,  hyo-glossus  ; 
5,  stylo-glossus  ;  5',  a  portion 
of  it  seen  on  the  right  side ;  6, 
stylo-hyoid  of  the  right  side  ; 

7,  stylo-pharjmgeus  of  the  left 
side  ;  8,  placed  on  the  levator  seapulse,  points  to  the  left  middle  constrictor  of  the 
pharjTix;  9,  placed  on  the  middle  scalenus,  points  to  the  left  inferior  constrictor ;  10, 
right  sterno-hyoid  ;  11,  placed  on  the  left  sterno-thyroid,  points  also  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  right  muscle ;  12,  placed  on  the  right  sterno-mastoid,  points  to  the  anterior  and 
posterior  bellies  of  the  right  omo-hyoid. 

Relations. — The  greater  pari;  of  its  anterior  surface  is  concealed  by  the  sternum 
and  the  sterno-hyoid  muscle,  as  v>'ell  as  by  the  stemo-mastoid.  By  its  deep  sur- 
face it  rests  on  the  innominate  vein,  the  lower  part  of  the  common  carotid  artery, 
the  trachea,  and  the  thyroid  body.  The  inner  margin  is  contiguous  to  the  muscle 
of  the  other  side  in  the  lower  pai-t  of  the  neck. 

Yar it-ties. — The  two  sterno-thyroid  muscles  are  frequently  united  across  the 
middle  line  at  their  origins.  Absence  of  the  muscle  has  been  observed  (Macalister), 
also  doubling.  It  is  occasionally  partly  crossed  by  transverse  or  oblique  tendinout 
lines.  At  the  upper  extremity  a  few  fibres  are  often  continued  into  the  thyro- 
hyoid muscle  or  into  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharjms.  From  the  outer 
border  a  slip  is  occasionally  given  off  to  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels,  covering 
them  as  high  as  the  thyroid  cartilage  {costo-fascialis,  Wood). 

The  thyro-hyoid  muscle  forms  a  continuation  upwards  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  it  arises  from  the  oblique  line  on  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
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and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  body  and  great  coruu  of  the 
lijoid  bone. 

Helations. — This  muscle  is  concealed  in  great  part  by  tlie  stemo-hyoid  and  omo- 
liyoid  ;  it  rests  on  the  ala  of  the  thyi'oid  cartilage,  and  on  the  thyro-hyoid  mem- 
hrane.  Between  that  membrane  and  the  muscle,  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  and 
artery  are  placed  before  entering  the  larynx. 

The  omo-liyoid  is  a  long  ril^bon-shaped  muscle,  consisting  of  two 
bellies  united  by  an  intervening  tendon.  It  arises  fi-om  the  upper 
border  of  the  scapula,  near  the  suprascapular  notch,  and  occasionally 
from  the  ligament  which  crosses  the  notch.  Thence  it  extends  forwards 
and  only  slightly  upwards,  across  the  root  of  the  neck,  till  it  passes 
beneath  the  sterno-niastoid  muscle,  and  then,  curving  rapidly,  it  ascends 
nearly  vertically,  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the 
hyoid  bone  immediately  outside  the  sterno-hyoid.  The  tendon  which 
divides  the  muscle  is  placed  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and 
varies  much  in  length  and  form  in  different  bodies.  The  tendon  is 
enclosed  within  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  which,  after  forming  a  sort  of 
sheath  for  it,  is  prolonged  downwards,  and  becomes  attached  to  the 
sternum  and  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  ;  and  by  this  means,  as  also  by 
fascia  investing  the  posterior  belly  and  descending  to  the  clavicle,  the 
muscle  is  maintained  in  its  bent  position. 

I?rIatio»s. — At  its  scapular  origin  the  muscle  is  covered  by  the  trapezius,  in  the 
middle  of  its  course  by  the  sterno-mastoid  ;  the  two  bellies  appear  one  in  each  of  the 
triangles  of  the  neck,  the  anterior  crossing  the  common  carotid  artery,  the  pos- 
terior bounding  the  small  triangle  in  which  the  subclavian  artery  is  found  ;  it 
also  lies  over  the  scaleni  muscles,  the  lower  cervical  nerves,  the  sheath  of  the 
common  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein,  and  the  sterno-thyroid  and  thyi-o-hyoid 
muscles. 

Varieties. — These  are  very  frequent.  The  commonest  is  an  attachment  to  the 
clavicle,  which  may  be  the  sole  origin  of  the  posterior  belly,  or  it  may  be  by  a  super- 
numerary belly.  Complete  doubling  of  the  muscle  has  been  observed  in  a  few 
cases.  On  the  other  hand  entire  absence  on  both  sides  is  recorded  ;  also  absence 
of  the  anterior  belly,  its  place  being  taken  by  a  band  of  fascia.  The  anterior 
belly  is  sometimes  fused  with  the  sterno-hyoid. 

Nerves. — The  infrahyoid  muscles  receive  their  motor  nerves  mainly  from  the 
hypoglossal,  the  thyro-hyoid  by  a  direct  branch  from  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  the 
rest  from  the  descending  branch  in  combination  with  the  communicating 
branches  from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves. 


SUPEAHYOID    MUSCLES. 

The  digastric  muscle  consists  of  two  elongated  fleshy  beUies  united 
by  an  intervening  rounded  tendon.  The  posterior  belly  arises  fi'om  the 
digastric  fossa  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  is  directed  downwards,  forwards 
and  inwards,  tapering  gradually,  towards  the  hyoid  bone:  the  anterior  is 
attached  to  a  rough  depression  on  the  lower  border  of  the  lower  jaw, 
close  to  the  symphysis  menti ;  it  is  shorter  and  broader  than  the  pos- 
terior belly,  and  is  directed  downwards,  backwards,  and  slightly  out- 
wards. The  intervening  tendon  is  connected  to  the  body  and  great 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  by  a  broad  band  of  aponeurotic  fibres  and  by 
the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle,  through  which  the  tendon 
passes. 

Helations, — The  posterior  belly  is  for  the  most  part  concealed  by  the  mastoid 
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process,  the  sterno-mastoid  and  splenius  muscles,  and  tlie  parotid  gland ;  it 
crosses  the  internal  and  external  carotid  arteries,  with  the  internal  jugailar  vein 
and  accompanying'  nerves.  The  anterior  belly  is  placed  immediately  beneath  the 
deep  cervical  fascia,  and  rests  on  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  ;  its  inner  border  is  con- 
nected by  a  dense  aponeurosis  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

Varieties. — The  digastric  muscle  is  subject  to  many  variations.  The  posterior 
belly  has  been  seen  receiving  an  accessory  slip  from  the  styloid  process  (Wood),  or 
arising  entrrely  from  that  iDart,  or  connected  by  a  slip  with  the  middle  or  inferior 
constrictor  of  the  pharynx  (Perriu,  Curnow).  The  anterior  belly  has  been  joined  by 
a  slip  arising  from  the  lower  jaw  in  front  of  the  angle  (Henle).  In  rare  cases  the 
muscle  is  mcnogastric,  the  anterior  attachment  in  that  case  taking  place  about 
the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  (Mc'WTiinnie).  The  anterior  belly  is 
frequently  divided  into  two  or  more  parts,  one  or  even  two  of  which  may  cross 
the  middle  line  and  decussate  with  similar  slips  from  the  muscle  of  the  opposite 
side ;  or  a  slij)  sometimes  passes  to  the  median  raphe  of  the  mylo-hyoid,  or  be- 
comes incorporated  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  Its  deep  surface  is  some- 
times united  by  muscular  fibres  with  the  subjacent  mylo-hyoid.  The  tendon  of 
the  digastric  has  been  seen  in  front  of,  or  more  rarely  behind  the  stylo-hyoid, 
instead  of  passing  through  it. 

The  iiicnio-lujoklQ^i&cali&teTc)  is  an  occasional  mesial  slip  found  passing  from  the 
body  of  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  chin.  It  sometimes  consists  of  two  parallel  bands, 
and  Macalister  suggests  that  it  may  be  a  differentiated  portion  of  the  platysma. 

The  stylo-hyoid  is  a  sleiicier  muscle  placed  along  the  upper  border  of 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric.  It  arises  by  a  narrow  tendon  from 
the  back  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  near  the  root,  and 
inclines  downwards  and  forwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  hyoid  bone  at 
the  union  of  the  great  cornu  with  the  body.  Its  fibres  are  usually 
divided  into  two  fasciculi  near  its  insertion,  for  the  transmission  of  the 
tendon  of  the  digastric  muscle. 

Belations. — The  upper  part  of  the  stylo-hyoid  is  covered  by  the  parotid  gland  ; 
the  lower  part  is  superficial.  The  muscle  crosses  the  external  carotid  ai'terj\ 
The  lovrer  part  of  the  stylo-hyoid,  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  and  the 
base  of  the  lower  jaw  bound  a  triangular  space  which  contains  the  submaxillary 
gland,  and  is  known  as  the  submaxillary  triangle. 

Varieties. — The  stylo-hyoid  is  not  unfreqnently  wanting,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  doubling  of  the  muscle  has  also  been  recorded.  It  is  occasionally  placed 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  external  carotid  artery.  The  insertion  may  take  place 
pai-tly  or  VvdioUy  into  the  tendon  of  the  digastric  ;  or  fibres  are  continued  into  the 
omo-hyoid,  thyro-hyoid,  or  mylo-hyoid  muscles.  An  additional  muscular  slip  is 
occasionally  seen  {stylo-liyoideus  alter — Alb.),  passing  from  the  styloid  process 
to  the  small  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  accompanying  or  replacing-  the  stylo- 
hyoid ligament. 

The  mylo-hyoid  muscle  arises  from  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw,  extending  from  the  last  molar  tooth  to 
the  symphysis.  The  nearly  parallel  fibres  pass  inwards,  backwards  and 
downwards  ;  the  hinder  o»j.es  are  inserted,  shortly  tendinous,  into  the 
body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  while  the  larger  number,  becoming  gradually 
shorter  as  they  are  placed  farther  forwards,  meet  at  an  angle  with  those 
of  the  opposite  muscle  and  end  in  a  median  tendinous  raphe,  extending 
from  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw  to  the  hyoid  bone.  Thus  the  two  muscles 
together  form  a  floor  below  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth  (dicqjhragma 
oris,  Meyer). 

Relations. — The  lower  surface  of  the  mylo-hyoid  is  in  contact  Vi'ith  the  anterior 
belly  of  the  digastric,  the  submaxillary  gland,  the  facial  artery  and  its  submental 
branch,  and  the  mylo-hyoid  vessels  and  nerve.     The  muscle  covers  the  genio- 
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hyoicl,  genio-glossus,  and  parts  of  the  hyo-glossus  and  stylo-glossus  muscles,  the 
sublingual  gland  and  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  the  lingual  branch 
of  the  fifth  and  the  twelfth  nerves.  The  posterior  border  alone  is  free,  and 
around  it  the  deep  part  of  the  submaxillary  gland  turns. 

Fig.  201.  Fig.    201. — A,    the   iowek   jjlw  ak»   nroiD 

BONE,    FEOM    BELOW,    WITH    THE    MYLO-HTOID 
MUSCLES   ATTACHED. 

B,  THE  SAME  FR03I  ABOVE  AND  UEHISD,  WITH 
THE  MYLO-HYOID  AND  GE>'I0-HY0ID  MUSCLES 
ATTACHED.       (A.  T.)       ^ 

a,  symphysis  ;  b,  angle  of  tie  lower  jaw  ;  c. 
body  of  the  byoid  bone ;  d,  in  B,  the  inferior 
dental  foramen  and  upper  end  of  the  mylo- 
liyoid  ridge  ;  1,   1',   the  iHylo-hyoid  muscles  ; 

2,  2',   the  genio-hyoid   muscles   from  above  ; 

3,  the  cut  ends  of  the  attachments  of  the 
genio-glossi  muscles  to  the  superior  mental 
spines. 

Varieties. — This  muscle  may  be  insepar- 
ably united  with,  and  even  upon  one  side 
in  great  part  replaced  bj,  the  anterior  belly 
of  the  digastric.  It  frequently  receives  an 
accessory  slip  from  one  of  the  other  hyoid 
muscles,  as  the  sterno-hyoid,  omo-hyoid, 
or  stylo-hyoid.  A  deficiency  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  muscle  is  of  common  occur- 
rence, the  origin  not  reaching  farther 
forwards  than  the  canine  tooth. 

The  genio-kyoid  is  a  narrow  muscle  arisaig  from  the  inferior  of  the 
t^Yo  mental  spines  behind  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw,  and  inserted  into  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

IMations. — It  is  in  contact  above  with  the  lower  border  of  the  genio-glossus 
muscle,  below  with  the  mylo-hyoid.  and  with  its  fellow  in  the  middle  line. 

Nerves. — The  elevator  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone  receive  their  motor  nerves  from 
various  sources,  viz.,  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  mylo-hyoid  from  the 
mylo-hyoid  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  the  poste- 
rior belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  stylo-hyoid  from  the  facial  nerve  near  the  place  of 
its  exit  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and  the  genio-hyoid  from  the  hypoglossal. 

Actions  of  the  Miiscles  of  the  Front  of  the  Neck. — The  two  stcrno-mastoicZ 
muscles  acting  together  bend  forwards  the  head  and  neck  towards  the  sternum. 
If  one  muscle  act  alone,  the  head,  while  it  is  slightly  flexed,  is  inclined  laterally 
towards  the  side  on  which  the  muscle  contracts  and  rotated  to  the  opposite  side. 
This  is  the  attitude  in  wry  neck  which  is  due  to  the  spasmodic  or  organic  con- 
traction of  one  sterno-mastoid.  Taking  their  fixed  point  at  the  head,  they  can 
elevate  the  upi^er  part  of  the  thorax  in  forced  inspiration. 

"While  the  stfrno-liyoicl  and  omo-hyoid  muscles  act  simply  as  depressors  of  the 
liybid  bone,  the  stcrno-fhyroicl  muscle,  being  a  direct  depressor  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  can  also  draw  down  the  hyoid  bone  when  it  acts  in  conjunction  with  the 
tJiyro-hyoid,  the  latter  muscle  elevating-  the  larynx  when  the  hyoid  bone  is  fixed. 
When,  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  the  hyoid  bone  and  thyroid  cartilage  have  passed 
suddenly  upwards,  their  original  jjosition  is  restored  by  the  action  of  the  infra- 
hyoid muscles.  In  the  utterance  of  lov/  notes  the  larynx  and  hyoid  bone  descend 
below  the  natural  level,  in  the  direction  of  the  sternal  muscles ;  while  in  the 
utterance  of  high  notes  there  is  little  elevation  of  the  hyoid  bone,  but  the  larynx 
is  raised  by  the  action  of  the  thyro-hyoid  muscles.  During  deglutition  the  thyro- 
hyoid muscles,  by  drawing  the  thyroid  cartilage  up  under  the  hyoid  bone,  are  the 
principal   agents    in   producing-  the  descent  of  the   epiglottis   on  the  superior 
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apertxu'e  of  the  larynx.    The  infrahyoid  muscles  also  act  with  the  sterno-mastoid 
in  forced  inspiration. 

The  digastric,  vmjlo-lujoicl  and  rjenio-hyoid  muscles  are  either  elevators  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  or  depressors  of  the  lower  jaw,  according  as  one  or  other  of  these 
bones  is  fixed  by  the  antagonistic  muscles.  The  stylo-Mjo'ul  acts  only  on  the 
hyoid  bone.  The  mylo-hyoid  and  genio-hyoid  acting  alone  draw  the  hyoid  bone 
forwards  as  well  as  upwards,  while  the  stylo-hyoid  (aided  by  the  middle  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx)  moves  it  backwards  and  upwards.  The  attachment  of 
the  digastric  to  the  hyoid  bone,  however,  is  not  close  enough  to  allow  of  the 
independent  action  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  bellies,  and  this  muscle  there- 
fore, when  the  jaw  is  fixed,  elevates  directly  the  hyoid  bone,  as  do  also  the  other 
muscles  of  this  group  acting  in  combination.  The  mylo-hyoid  farther  raises  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  and  presses  the  tongue  against  the  hard  palate,  thus  forcing 
backwards  the  food  in  the  first  stage  of  deglutition. 


MUSCLES    OF    THE    TONGUE. 

The  tongue  is  a  muscular  organ  attached  posteriorly  to  the  hyoid 
bone,  and  inferiorly  to  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  composed  partly  of  fibres 
peculiar  to  itself — the  intrinsic  muscles,  which  will  be  noticed  Avith  the 
special  anatomy  of  the  tongue  in  Vol.  II.  ;  and  partly  of  muscles  arising 
from  neighbouring  parts — the  extrinsic  muscles  about  to  be  described. 

Tlie  geuio-glossus  or  genio-hyo-glossus  muscle  is  fan-shaped,  and 
is  placed  vertically  in  contact  with  its  fellow  in  the  mesial  plane.  It 
arises  by  a  short  tendon  from  the  superior  mental  spine  behind  the 

Fig.    202.— MxjscLES    of    the  Fig.  202. 

TONGUE,     PHARYNX,     &C.,     OF 
THE   LEFT    SIDE.       (A.   T.)      ^ 

a,  external  pterygoid  plate  ; 
J),  styloid  process ;  c,  section 
of  the  symphysis  of  the  lower 
jaw ;  d,  body  of  the  hyoid 
bone  ;  e,  thjToid  cartilage  ;  /, 
cricoid  cartilage  ;  between  d 
and  €,  the  thyro-hyoid  mem- 
brane and  ligament ;  g,  isth- 
mus of  the  thyroid  body ;  J , 
stylo-glossus  muscle ;  2,  stylo- 
hyoid ;  3,  stylo-pharyngeus  ;  4, 
cut  edge  of  the  mylo-hyoid  ;  5, 
genio-hyoid  ;  6,  genio-glossus  : 
7,  hyo-glossus  ;  8,  lingualis  in- 
ferior ;  9,  part  of  the  superior 
constrictor  of  the  pharynx ; 
10,  back  part  of  the  middle 
constrictor ;  11,  inferior  con- 
strictor ;  12,  upper  part  of  the 
oesophagus ;  13,  crico-thyroid 
muscle. 


symphysis  of  the  jqay  % 
from  this  its  fibres  di- 
verge, to  be  inserted,  the 
inferior,  for  the  most  part, 
into  the  body  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  and  a  few  into  the 
side  of  the  pharynx ;  the 
superior  into  the  tip  of  the  tongue ;  and  the  intermediate  fibres  into  the 
whole  length  of  the  tongue  spreading  outwards  in  its  substance. 
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liclatlons. — Its  external  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  inferior  lingualis,  hyo- 
giossns  and  stylo-glossus  muscles,  the  sublingual  gland  and  the  ranine  vessels, 
and  its  lower  border  with  the  genio-hyoid  muscle.  The  temiinal  portion  of  the 
hypoglossal  nerve  enters  its  posteiior  part. 

VurletieK-  —  Occasional  slips  of  this  muscle  have  been  noticed  passing  to  the 
epiglottis,  or  to  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament,  or  more  frequently  to  the  small  cornu 
of  the  hyoid  bone.     It  has  also  been  found  united  with  the  genio-hyoid  muscle. 

The  hyo-glossus  is  a  flat  quadrate  muscle,  arising  from  the  whole 
length  of  the  great  cornu  and  from  the  lateral  part  of  the  body  of  the 
hyoid  bone  ;  it  passes  upwards  to  the  posterior  half  of  the  tongue  close  to 
its  lateral  border,  whence  the  fibres  spread  forwards  and  inwards  over  the 
dorsum,  joining  those  of  the  stylo-glossus  muscle, 

Jlelcitio7is. — The  hyo-glossus  is  concealed  by  the  digastric,  stylo-hyoid  and  mylo- 
hyoid muscles,  except  at  its  posterior  inferior  angle  :  the  deep  part  of  the 
submaxillary  gland  rests  on  its  surface,  and  it  is  crossed  from  below  upwards  by 
the  hypoglossal  nerve,  the  "WTiartonian  duct,  and  the  lingual  nerve.  It  covers 
the  hinder  part  of  the  genio-glossus  and  the  origin  of  the  middle  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx,  together  with  the  lingual  artery  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

Varieties. — The  origin  of  the  muscle  is  sometimes  pierced  by  the  lingual  artery. 
The  tritieeo-glusms  (Bochdalek)  is  a  small  muscle  which  arises  from  the  cartilago- 
triticea  in  the  thyro-hyoid  ligament,  and  passes  upwards  and  forwards,  Ijing  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  lingual  arteiy,  to  enter  the  tongue  with  the  posterior  part 
of  the  hyo-glossus. 

The  cliondro-glossus  is  a  small  flattened  muscular  slip,  sometimes 
described  as  a  part  of  the  preceding  muscle,  from  which  it  is  separated, 
however,  by  the  pharyngeal  fibres  of  the  genio-glossus.  It  arises  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  small  cornu  and  from  part  of  the  body  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  and  its  fibres  are  directed  ujowards  and  forwards,  spreading 
somewhat,  to  end  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  by  side  of  the  middle  line. 
It  is  sometimes  wanting. 

The  stylo-glossus,  the  shortest  of  the  three  muscles  which  spring 
from  the  styloid  process,  arises  from  the  front  of  that  process  near  its 
point,  and  from  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament,  to  which  in  some  cases  the 
greater  number  of  its  fibres  are  attached  :  passing  forwards  and  slightly 
downwards  and  inwards,  it  is  inserted  along  the  side  and  under  part  of 
the  tongue  as  far  as  the  tij),  its  fibres  decussating,  and  becoming  blended 
with  those  of  the  hyo-glossus  and  palato-glossus  muscles. 

Bdationn. — This  muscle  lies  deeply  beneath  the  parotid  gland  and  angle  of  the 
jaw,  and  is  crossed  by  the  lingual  nerve. 

Varieties. — The  mylo-filossus  (Wood)  is  a  small  accessory  slip,  which  usually 
comes  from  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  but  has  also  been  seen  coming  from  the 
stylo-maxillary  ligament.  Occasionally  the  whole  muscle  arises  from  one  of  these 
points.  A  very  rare  origin  has  been  noted  by  Gruber  from  the  external  auditory 
meatus.  Albinus  and  Eohmer  have  noted  entire  absence  of  the  muscle,  and  various 
anatomists  have  seen  it  double. 

Nerves. — The  muscles  of  this  group  are  all  supplied  with  branches  from  the 
hj-^DOglossal  or  twelfth  cranial  nerve. 

Actions. — The  genio-glossus  muscle  has  a  complicated  action,  the  hinder  pa:t 
protruding,  and  the  fore  part  retracting  the  tongue,  while  the  middle  part, 
or  nearly  the  whole  muscle,  acts  as  a  depressor.  The  stylo-glossns  chaws  the 
tongue  backwards,  and  elevates  its  base.  It  thus  comes  into  play  in  deglutition. 
The  muscle  of  one  side  acting  alone  gives  a  lateral  dhecti^u  to  the  fore  part  of 
the  tongue.  The  Jii/o-glossus  and  chonch'o-gloss-us  retract  and  depress  the  tongue. 
The  genio-giossrus  and  stylo-glossus  acting  together  tend  to  make  the  dorsum  of 
the  tongue  concave,  while  the  hyo-glossus  produces  a  convexity. 
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MUSCLES    OF    THE    PHAKYNX. 

The  pharynx,  the  dilated  upper  part  of  the  ahmentary  tube  extending 
from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  oesophagus,  presents  at  the  sides  and 
back  a  continuous  \Yall,  in  great  part  formed  and  supported  by  distinct 
muscles  resting  posteriorly  against  the  vertebral  column,  while  in  front  it 
is  open  towards  the  nasal  cavity,  the  mouth,  and  the  larynx. 

The  muscles  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  wall  of  the  pharynx 
are  disposed  in  two  layers,  viz.,  an  outer  layer  in  which  the  fibres  have  a 
generally  transverse  direction,  and  an  inner  one  composed  of  longitudinal 
fibres.  The  outer  layer  includes  three  muscles  named  constrictors,  all  of 
which  spring  in  front  fi'om  bones  or  cartilages,  and  terminate  behind, 
where  they  are  much  expanded  and  overlap  one  another  from  below  up- 
wards, by  joining  their  fellows  in  the  middle  line,  forming  in  the  upper 
part  a  mesial  tendinous  raphe.  The  inner  layer  comprises  the  elevator 
muscles  of  the  pharynx,  two  in  number,  ^dz.,  the  stylo-pharyngeus  and 
the  palato-pharyngeus,  the  latter  of  which  will  be  described  together 
with  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate. 

The  inferior  constrictor  muscle,  the  broadest  and  thickest  of  the 
three,  arises  by  a  series  of  slips  from  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  at 


Fiff.  203. 


Fig.  203. — Deep  muscles  of  the 
CHEEK,  PHARYNX,  &c.  (modified 
from  Cloquet).     (A.  T.)     i 

The  pharynx  Las  been  distended 
Ijy  stuffing,  a,  external  pterygoid 
jjlate  ;  6,  styloid  ijrocess  with  short 
portions  of  the  three  styloid  iqus- 
cles  attached  ;  c,  Lody  of  the  lower 
jaw,  which  has  been  divided  at 
the  phlce  where  the  pterygo -maxil- 
lary ligament  +  is  attached ;  d, 
body  of  the  hyoid  bone  ;  e,  thyroid 
cartilage  ;  /,  cricoid  cartilage  ;  g, 
trachea  ;  1,  outer  part  of  the  or- 
bicularis oris  muscle ;  2,  buccina- 
tor ;  3,  superior  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx  ;  4,  middle  constrictor  ; 
5,  inferior  constrictor ;  6,  oeso- 
phagus ;  7,  points  by  thi-ee  lines  to 
the  lower  parts  of  the  stylo-glossus, 
stylo-hyoid,  and  stylo-pharyngeus 
muscles  respiectively ;  8,  mylo- 
hyoid ;  9,  hyo-glossus,  of  which,  a 
small  part  is  removed  posteriorly  to 
.show  the  attachment  of  the  middle 
constrictor;  10,  tbyro-hyoid. 

its  lower  and  posterior  part, 
and  from  the  inferior  cornu, 
the  oblique  line  and  upper 
border  of  the  thyi-oid  carti- 
lage ;  some  fibres  are  also 
usually    continued    into    it 

fi'om  the  sterno-thyroid  and  crico-thyroid  muscles.  It  curves  backwards 
and  inwards,  and  unites  with  its  fellow  in  the  middle  line  at  the  back 
of  the  pharynx.  The  direction  of  the  inferior  fibres  is  horizontal ;  the 
rest  ascend  with  increasing  degrees  of  obliquity,  and  the  highest  fibres 
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terminate  on  the  raphe  about  an  inch  below  the  basilar  process.  From 
its  lower  border  a  few  fibres  turn  downwards  into  the  longitudinal  fibres 
of  the  oesophagus. 

Ih'lations. — This  muscle  is  in  contact  posteriorly  with  the  cervical  vertebras 
and  the  prevertebral  muscles  ;  laterally  with  the  thyroid  body,  the  carotid  arteries 
and  the  stemo-thyi-oid  muscle.  It  covers  the  middle  constrictor,  the  stylo-pharyn- 
gens,  the  palato-pharyngeus  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  The 
superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  vessels  pass  inwards  to  the  larynx  above  its  upper 
border,  and  the  inferior  ascend  beneath  its  lower  border. 

The  middle  constrictor  muscle  arises  from  the  large  and  small 
cornua  of  the  hjoid  lione,  and  from  the  stylo-liyoid  ligament :  its  fibres, 
diverging  greatly,  pass  back  to  the  middle  line  of  the  pharynx  behind, 
the  lowest  fibres  inchning  downwards  beneath  the  inferior  constrictor, 
the  highest  ascending  and  overlapping  the  superior  constrictor,  and  the 
intermediate  fibres  running  transversely, 

Melatlons. — This  muscle  is  separated  from  the  superior  constrictor  by  the  stylo- 
pharyngeus  muscle,  while  between  its  origin  and  that  of  the  inferior  constrictor 
the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  vessels  pierce  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane. 


Fiff.  204. 


ing  the  tendon  of  the  dicjastric  ;  9,  sterno-mastoid 


Pig.    204. — View    of 

THE        MUSCLES       OF 
THE    PHARYNX,    &C., 

FROM  BEHiKD  (after 
Bourgery).     \ 

The  back  part  of 
the  skull,  the  vei'- 
tebral  column  and 
back  parts  of  the  ribs 
are  removed,  a,  cut 
surface  of  the  basilar 
process ;  6,  clavicle  ; 
c,  first  rib  ;  (?,  ramus 
of  the  lower  jaw;  e, 
posterior  extremity  of 
the  great  coriiu  of  the 
hj'oid  bone ;  /,  pos- 
terior surface  of  tbc 
manubrium ;  1,  supe- 
rior constrictor  muscle 
of  the  pharynx ;  above 
it  the  fibrous  mem- 
brane which  closes  the 
pharynx ;  2,  middle 
constrictor;  2',  a  dot- 
ted line,  indicating 
the  direction  of  tlie 
lower  part  of  the  mus- 
cle ;  o,  the  inferior 
constrictor ;  4,  oeso- 
phagus ;  6,  internal 
pterygoid ;  6,  stylo- 
glossus ;  7,  posterior 
belly  of  the  digastric ; 
8,  a  portion  of  the 
stylodiyoid  surround- 
10,  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid ; 


11,  sterno-thyroid  muscle  (represented  somewhat  too  broad). 

Varieficji. — The  middle  constrictor  has  been  seen  to  receive  fibres  from  the 
body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  from  the  tongue,  and  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  mylo- 
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liyoid  ridge  of  tlie  lower  jaw.     A  slip  from  the  lateral  thyro-liyoid  ligament 
(^isi/ndesmo-jjliaryngms,  Douglas)  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  superior  constrictor  arises  by  fibres  attached  in  series  from 
below  upwards,  to  the  side  of  the  tongue,  to  the  niiicons  membrane  ot 
the  mouth,  to  the  extremity  of  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge  of  the  jaw,  to  the 
pterygo-maxillary  hgameut,  and  to  the  hamular  process  and  lower  third 
or  less  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate.  The 
fibres  curve  backwards,  and  are  mostly  blended  with  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding muscle  along  the  middle  line,  a  few  ending  posteriorly  in  the 
aponeurosis  which  fixes  the  pharynx  to  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  upper 
margin  curves  round  the  levator  palati  and  the  Eustachian  tube  ;  and 
the  space  intervening  between  this  concave  margin  of  the  constrictor 
and  the  base  of  the  skull  is  closed  by  fibrous  membrane. 

Helations. — In  contact  with  the  outer  surface  of  this  muscle  are  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  the  vagus  and  sympathetic  nerves,  the  middle  constrictor,  which 
overlaps  a  considerable  portion,  and  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  which  descends  to 
the  pharynx  between  the  two  constrictors.  It  conceals  the  palato-pharyngeus  and 
the  tonsil,  and  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane.  It  is  united  to  the  buccinator 
muscle  anteriorly  by  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament. 

The  constrictor  muscles  are  invested  on  their  outer  surface  by  a  layer 
of  dense  connective  tissue,  which  is  but  loosely  attached  to  the  adjacent 
prevertebral  fascia.  This  layer  is  stronger  above  than  below,  and  is 
prolonged  forwards  over  the  lateral  part  of  the  superior  constrictor  to 
the  pterygo-maxillaiy  hgament,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the 
membrane  covering  the  buccinator  muscle,  whence  the  whole  structure 
is  named  the  hicco-pMryngeal  fascia. 

The  stylo-pharyngeus,  larger  and  longer  than  the  other  styloid 
muscles,  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  styloid  process  near  the 
root,  and  proceeding  do^mwards  and  inwards  to  the  side  of  the  pharynx, 
passes  under  cover  of  the  middle  constrictor  muscle,  where  it  gradually 
expands,  and  being  joined  by  the  palato-pharyngeus,  ends  on  the  superior 
and  jDOsterior  borders  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  in  the  lateral  wall 
of  the  pharynx. 

Bdations. — The  external  siu'face  of  this  muscle  is,  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
extent,  in  contact  with  the  styloid  process,  and  the  external  carotid  artery ;  in 
the  lower,  with  the  middle  and  inferior  constrictors  of  the  pharynx.  Internally 
it  rests  on  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  superior  constrictor  ;  and  lower  down 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  The  glosso-x3haryngeal  nerve  crosses 
over  the  muscle  in  tui-ning  forwards  to  the  tongue. 

Varieties. — Splitting  or  doubling  of  the  stylo-pharyngeus  is  often  met  with  ; 
a  division  into  three  parts  has  also  been  observed. 

Supernumerary  elevator  muscles  of  the  phaiynx  are  not  unfrequently  present, 
ai-ising  from  a  neighbouring  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  inserted  variably 
into  one  or  other  of  the  constrictors,  or  passing  between  those  muscles  to  the 
fibrous  layer  of  the  pharynx.  Their  most  frequent  origin  is  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  petrous  bone  in  front  of  the  carotid  canal  or  from  the  vaginal 
process  of  the  temporal  bone  (^luiro-pliarynrieiis),  but  they  also  occur  arising  from 
the  spine  of  the  sphenoid  {splieno-pliaryngeus),  from  the  hamular  process  {iJferygo- 
2)liaryngevs  externvs),  or  farther  back,  from  the  basilar  process  {pccijnto-pliaryn- 
geus),  or  very  rarely  from  the  mastoid  process  (^pharyngo-mastoideus).  Belonging 
to  the  same  group  is  the  azygos  pliaryngis,  a  small  median  slip  sometimes  present, 
arising  from  the  phai-yngeal  tubercle  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  descending  to  the 
raphe  or  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

Nerves, — The  constrictor  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  the 
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inferior  also  by  the  external  laryngeal  nerve.     The  stylo -pharyng-eus  receives  a 
branch  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 


MUSCLES    OF    THE    SOFT    PALATE. 

The  soft  palate  (velum  pendulum  palati)  is  a  moveable  cui'tain,  con- 
tinued backwards  from  the  hard  palate.  It  presents  posteriorly  a  free 
pendulous  margin,  prolonged  in  the  middle  into  a  conical  process,  the 
uvula  and  at  each  side  into  a  prominent  curved  fold,  the  posterior  2nUar 
of  the  fauces,  which  runs  downwards  and  backwards  on  the  side  wall  of 
the  pharynx,  while  from  the  base  of  the  imila  and  the  under  surface 
of  the  soft  palate  another  fold,  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces,  descends 
to  the  tono-ue  ;  between  the  two  on  each  side  is  lodged  the  tonsil.  The 
constricted  passage  between  the  anterior  pillars,  leadmg  from  the  mouth 


Fk   205. 


Fig.  205.— Diagrammatic  view  of  the 

MUSCLES    OP     THE     SOFT     PALATE,    &C., 
FROM    BEHIND.       (A.  T. )       ^ 

The  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  has 
been  divided  by  a  vertical  incision  in  the 
middle  line,  and  the  cut  edges  drawn  to 
the  side  so  as  to  expose  the  nasal,  buccal, 
and  laryngeal  openings  :  a,  is  above  the 
cat  surface  of  the  basilar  process,  and 
below  that  are  the  posterior  nares  ;  h, 
cartilage  of  the  right  Eustachian  tube  ; 

c,  back  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw ; 

d,  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartil- 
age ;  e,  upper  part  of  the  cricoid  cartil- 
age ;  /,  base  of  the  tongue  above  the 
epiglottis  ;  (j,  lower  end  of  the  pharj'nx 
leading  into  the  gullet ;  1,  superior  con- 
strictor of  the  i^harj'nx  seen  from  within; 

2,  palato-pharyngeus  ;  2',  the  lower  part 
of  the  same  muscle,  on  the  right  side  ; 

3,  placed  on  the  internal  ptei-ygoid  mus- 
cle, points  to  the  levator  palati  ;  4,  the 
right  circumflexus  palati  muscle  winding 
round  the  hamular  process ;  5,  the  azygos 
nvulse ;  above  e,  the  arytenoid,  and 
below  it  on  each  side  the  posterior  crico- 
arytenoid muscle. 


to  the  pharynx,  is  called  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces.  The  soft  palate  is 
acted  on  by  five  pairs  of  elongated  muscles,  two  superior,  one  intermediate, 
and  two  inferior. 

The  palato-glossus  muscle,  or  constrictor  isthnii  faucium, 
occupies  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces.  Superiorly  it  is  placed  below 
all  the  other  muscles  of  the  palate,  and  its  fibres  are  continuous  with 
those  of  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  ;  inferiorly  it  enters  the  side  of 
the  tongue,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  ti-ausverse  fibres  of 
that  organ  (Henle). 

Behind  and  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  palato-glossus  are  some  thin 
bundles  of  muscular  fibres  which  ascend  from  the  side  of  the  tongue  and  are  lost 
over  the  outer  surface  of  the  tonsil.  They  were  named  amyjjdalo-glomus  by 
Broca. 
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The  palato-pliaryngens  arises  in  the  soft  palate  in  two  layers  which 
embrace  the  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvulae  muscles.  The  superficial 
or  upper  layer  consists  of  scattered  fibres  which  join  those  of  the 
opposite  muscle  in  the  middle  line  ;  the  deep  or  lower  layer  is  much 
stronger,  and  partly  meets  its  fellow,  partly  takes  origin  from  the  hinder 
margin  of  the  hard  palate  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  velum.  At  the 
outer  border  of  the  soft  palaire  the  muscle  also  receives  one  or  two  slender 
bundles  which  descend  from  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  Eustachian  tube  {sal^nngo-plmryngeus,  Santorini).  It  then  passes 
downwards  and  backwards  in  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces,  becomes 
considerably  expanded,  and  is  inserted,  its  fibres  minghng  with  those  of 
the  stylo-pharyngeus,  into  the  upper  and  hinder  borders  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  into  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx, 
reaching  as  far  as,  or  even  crossing,  the  middle  line  behind. 

The  azygos  uvulae  muscle  (Morgagni),  so  called  from  having  been 
supposed  to  be  a  single  muscle,  consists  of  two  slips,  Avhich  arise,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  middle  line,  from  the  tendinous  structure  of  the  soft  palate, 
sometimes  also  from  the  posterior  nasal  spine,  and  descend  into  the 
uvula.  The  two  slips  are  separated  by  a  slight  interval  above,  and 
unite  as  they  descend. 

The  levator  palati  muscle  arises  by  a  narrow  tendon  from  the  under 
sm-face  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  in  front  of  the  orifice 
of  the  carotid  canal,  and  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
Eustachian  tube.  The  fibres  form  a  rounded  muscle  which  passes 
downwards  and  forwards  into  the  pharynx,  crossing  the  upper  border  of 
the  superior  constrictor.  Becoming  flattened  as  it  approaches  the 
middle  line,  its  fore  part  is  inserted  into  the  aponeurosis  of  the  palate, 
while  the  larger  posterior  portion  meets  the  muscle  of  the  other  side  under 
cover  of  the  azygos  uvula?. 

The  circTimflexiis  or  tensor  palati  arises  fi'om  the  navicular  fossa 
at  the  root  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  from  the  spine  of  the 
sphenoid,  and  from  the  outer  side  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  Its  flattened 
belly  descends  perpendicularly,  on  the  mesial  side  of  the  internal  pterygoid 
muscle,  and  ends  in  a  tendon  which,  turning  round  the  hamular  process, 
where  a  synovial  bursa  smooths  its  passage,  extends  horizontally  inwards, 
and  is  inserted  into  a  transverse  ridge  on  the  under  surface  of  the  palate 
bone,  and  into  the  aponeurosis  of  the  soft  palate. 

Nerves. — The  muscles  of  this  group  receive  their  nerves  from  various  soui'ces 
some  of  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  determined.  The  tensor  palati  receives  a 
branch  from  the  otic  ganglion  of  the  fifth  nerve,  the  levator  palati  and  azygos 
uvulas  from  the  facial  through  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  Vidian,  and  the  palato- 
glossus and  palato-pharyngeus  are  probably  supplied  through  the  pharyngeal  plexus. 

Actions  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Pharynx  and  Soft  Palate. — In  considering 
the  mode  of  action  of  the  constrictor  muscles  it  is  to  be  observed  that  their  so- 
called  insertion  takes  place  into  a  pai-t  which,  owing  to  its  connections,  cannot 
be  moved  forwards,  and  that  the  constriction  of  the  pharjmx  takes  place  there- 
fore mainly  by  movement  backwards  of  its  anterior  wall,  the  cavity  being  thus 
converted  into  a  transverse  slit.  The  hyoid  bone  and  larynx  are  at  the  same  time 
carried  somewhat  upwards  as  well  as  backwards,  in  consequence  of  the  oblique 
direction  of  the  larger  number  of  the  fibres  of  the  middle  and  lower  constrictors. 
The  upper  part  of  the  superior  constrictor  differs  from  the  rest  in  the  circumstance 
that,  being  placed  above  the  level  of  the  palate,  it  cannot  act  directly  on  the  food, 
and  also  that  its  fibres  are  attached  at  both  ends  to  parts  which  are  immoveable. 
The  effect  of  its  contraction  is  consequently  to  flatten  the  side- walls  of  this  part 
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of  the  pharynx,  and  thus  to  assist  in  approximating  the  posterior  pillars  of  the 
fauces.  The  stylo-iiliaryngeus  is  the  principal  elevator  of  the  pharjoix  and 
larynx.  The  2^alatO'gJossi,  besides  depressing  the  soft  jjalate  and  elevating  the 
tongue,  also  bring  together  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  thus  shut  ofiE 
the  mouth-cavity  from  the  pharynx.  The  indato-jpharynfiei  similarly  depress 
the  soft  palate  and  raise  the  pharynx,  but  their  principal  action  is  to  bring  together 
the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  thus  separating  the  nasal  and  buccal  portions 
of  the  pharynx.  The  a-ijrjos  uvulce  raises  and  shortens  the  uvula.  The  action  of 
the  levator  iialati  is  expressed  by  its  name,  while  the  tcn--<or  not  only  tightens  and 
supports  the  soft  palate  against  pressure  from  belovi',  and  against  the  traction  of 
the  depressor  muscles,  but  is  also,  in  the  opinion  of  most  anatomists,  the  agent 
by  which  the  Eustachian  tube  is  opened  during  deglutition.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  remark  that  a  different  view  is  taken  by  Cleland,  who  holds — and  in. 
this  he,  to  some  exigent,  agrees  with  Luschka — that  the  tube  is  closed  during 
deglutition  by  the  thickening  which  accompanies  the  contraction  of  the  levator 
palati,  pressing  up  the  membranous  floor  of  the  canal  against  the  upper  and  outer 
wall,  so  as  completely  to  obliterate  the  opening  (Joui-n.  Anat.,  iii.  97). 

The  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  soft  palate  are  so  arranged  as  to  accomplish,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  the  tongue  and  hyoid  bone,  the  action  of  deglutition — 
that  is  to  say,  the  propulsion  of  food  into  the  ossophagus  without  any  portion 
being  permitted  to  pass  into  the  nasal  cavity  or  larynx.  The  first  stage  of  this 
operation  is  effected  by  the  mylo-hyoid,  stylo-glossus  and  palato-glossus  muscles, 
which  press  the  tongue  against  the  palate,  and  so  force  the  food  backwards 
through  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  the  hyoid  bone  being  at  the  same  time  raised 
loj  its  proper  elevators.  The  larynx  is  then  carried  upwards  under  the  hyoid  bone 
by  the  thyro-hyoid  and  stylo-pharyngeus  muscles,  and  the  root  of  the  tongue 
being  drawn  backwards  by  the  stylo-glossi,  the  epiglottis  is  pressed  downwards 
over  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx,  which  is  thus  protected.  Simultaneously 
the  soft  palate  is  raised  and  fixed  by  its  superior  muscles,  and  the  palato-pharyngei 
bring  together  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  which  nearly  touch  one  another 
(the  uvula  lying  in  the  small  interval  between  them)  and  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  food  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  or  the  posterior  nares,  while  they 
form  an  inclined  surface  for  its  guidance  into  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx. 
The  food  being  thus  thrown  into  the  grasp  of  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx, 
those  muscles  contract  rapidly  from  above  downwards  and  force  it  into  the  tube 
of  the  g'uUet  below. 


DEEP  LATERAL  AND  PREVERTEBEAL  MUSCLES  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  SCALENI  muscles  form  a  group  of  strong  muscular  columns,  which 
are  usually  three  in  number,  but  sometimes  only  two.  All  of  them  are 
subdivided  superiorly  into  musculo-tendinous  slips,  corresponding  in 
number  with  their  vertebral  attachments. 

The  scalenus  anticus  muscle  is  attached  superiorly  to  the  anterior 
tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  third,  fom-th,  fifth  and  sixth 
cervical  vertebra?,  and  inferiorly  by  a  thick  flattened  tendon  to  the 
■scalene  tubercle  on  the  up^Dcr  surface  of  the  first  rib. 

Relations. —  This  muscle  is  deeply  placed  under  cover  of  the  stemo-mastoid  : 
on  its  anterior  surface  lie  the  subclavian  vein,  omo-hyoid  muscle  and  phrenic 
nerve ;  behind  are  the  scalenus  medius,  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus,  the 
subclavian  artery  and  the  pleura.  On  its  inner  side  the  rectus  anticus  major 
arises  from  the  same  transverse  processes,  and  the  ascending  cervical  artery  lies 
in  the  groove  between  the  two  muscles,  while  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  in 
front. 

The  scalenus  medius  is  attached  superiorly  to  the  posterior  tubercles 
of  the  transverse  processes  of  all  the  cervical  vertebrae  (sometimes  not  to 
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the  atlas),  and  inferiorly  to  a  rough  impression  on  the  first  rib,  extending 
from  the  tubercle  to  the  groove  for  the  subclavian  artery. 


Fig.  206. — The  deep  lateral 

ASD    PREVERTEBBAL    MUSCLES 
OP   THE    NECK    FROH    BEFORE. 

(A.  T.)    i 

a,  cut  surface  of  the  basilar 
process ;  b,  transverse  process 
of  the  atlas  ;  c,  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  seventh  cendcal 
vertebra ;  d,  body  of  the  first, 
d',  of  the  fourth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra ;  e,  first,  and  c',  second 
rib ;  1,  rectus  capitis  anticus 
major  muscle ;  2,  rectus  anti- 
cus minor ;  3,  middle  part,  3', 
upper  jjart,  and  3",  lower  part 
of  the  longus  colli  ;  i,  rectus 
lateralis ;  4',  first  pair,  and  4". 
second  pair  of  intertransver- 
sales ;  5,  scalenus  anticus  of 
the  right  side ;  5',  its  attach- 
ment to  the  first  rib  on  the  left 
side ;  6,  scalenus  medius ;  6', 
lower  portion  of  the  correspond- 
ing muscle  of  the  left  side  ;  7, 
scalenus  posticus,  its  superior 
attachments  shown  upon  the 
left  side  ;  8,  upper  part  of  the 
levator  scapula  drawn  out  from 
its  vertebra]  attachments  ;  9, 
splenius  coUi,  shown  in  the 
same  manner. 


Fiff.  206. 


Relations. —  In  front  of  this  muscle,  between  it  and  the  anterior  scalenus,  are 
tlie  cervical  nerves  and  tlie  subclavian  arteiy  ;  behind  it  are  the  posterior 
scalenus  and  levator  anguli  scapulte  muscles. 

The  scalenus  posticus,  smaller  than  the  other  scaleni  muscles,  is 
attached  above  by  two  or  three  small  tendons  to  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  as  many  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebrte,  and  inferiorly  by  an 
aponeurotic  tendon  to  the  second  rib  external  to  the  attaclnnent  of  the 
levator  costse. 

Varieties. — The  scaleni  muscles  are  subject  to  a  considerable  amount  of  varia- 
tion, both  in  the  number  of  their  points  of  attachment,  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  fibres.  A  slip  from  the  scalenus  anticus  sometimes  passes  behind  the 
subclavian  artery.     The  scalenus  posticus  is  not  unfrequently  absent. 

The  PKEVERTEBEAL  muscles  of  the  cervical  region  are  three  in 
number,  tAvo  of  which  pass  to  the  head  from  the  upper  vertebras,  viz.,  the 
rectus  capitis  anticus  major  and  minor,  and  the  third  is  confined  to  ver- 
tebral attachments,  the  longus  colli.  Along  with  these  the  rectus  capitis 
lateralis  muscle  may  also  be  described  in  this  place. 

The  rectus  capitis  anticus  major  muscle  arises  by  tendinous  slips 
from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebra  :  it  is  inserted  into  the  basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone,  a  little  in  front  of  the  foramen  magnum. 
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The  muscles  of  opposite  sides  converge  as  they  ascend,  and  their  mesial 
fibres  are  longest. 

Relations. — Its  anterior  surface  supports  tlie  pharynx,  the  sympathetic  and 
vagus  nerves,  and  the  gi'eat  cervical  vessels.  The  posterior  surface  rests  upon  the 
vertebras,  part  of  the  longus  colli  and  the  rectus  anticus  minor. 

The  rectus  capitis  anticus  minor,  partly  covered  by  the  major, 
arises  from  the  front  of  the  root  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  basilar  process,  between  the  margin  of  the  foramen 
magnmn  and  the  preceding  mnscle,  half  an  inch  from  its  fellow. 

The  rectus  capitis  lateralis  is  a  short  thick  mnscle  arising  fi'om  the 
uj)per  and  fore  part  of  the  enlarged  extremity  of  the  transverse  process 
of  the  atlas,  and  inserted  into  the  rough  under  surface  of  the  jugular 
process  of  the  occipital  bone.  This  and  the  foregoing  muscle  complete 
the  series  of  intertransversales  muscles,  which  are  described  along  with 
the  deep  posterior  muscles  of  the  neck. 

The  longus  colli  muscle  rests  on  the  fi-ont  of  the  vertebral  column 
from  the  atlas  to  the  third  dorsal  vertebra  ;  it  consists  of  three  sets  of 
fibres,  of  which  one  is  vertical  and  two  are  oblique,  a.  The  vertical  part 
arises  by  a  series  of  flattened  muscular  and  tendinous  processes  from  the 
bodies  of  the  lower  two  cervical  and  upper  two  or  three  dorsal  vertebra?, 
and  along  its  outer  border  it  receives  slips  also  from  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  lower  three  or  four  cervical  vertebrte  ;  it  is  inserted  into  the 
bodies  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  cervical  vertebras,  h.  The  loiver 
oblique  part,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  takes  origin  in  common  with  the 
vertical  part  fr-om  the  bodies  of  the  upper  dorsal  vertebra,  and  is  inserted 
by  narrow  tendinous  slips  into  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cer\dcal  vertebrae,  c.  The  ii2')per  oblique 
part  arises  by  separate  tendinous  slips  from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  lateral  part  of  the  tubercle  on  the  anterior  arch  of  the 
atlas,  becoming  connected  also  with  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  part. 

Belatkms. — By  its  anterior  surface  the  longns  colli  muscle  is  in  contact  with 
the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck  contained  in  their  sheath, 
the  sjTnpathetic  and  recm-rent  laryngeal  nerves,  and  the  inferior  thyroid  artery. 
Behind,  it  rests  upon  the  vertebrae. 

Varieties. — The  number  of  attachments,  and  the  degree  of  separation  of  the 
several  parts  are  subject  to  variation.  A  slip  of  the  lower  oblique  part  is  some- 
times inserted  into  the  head  of  the  first  rib,  or  a  fasciculus  may  be  continued  into 
the  rectus  capitis  anticus  major. 

Nerves. — The  rectus  anticus  minor  and  rectus  lateralis  are  supplied  by  branches 
from  the  first  cervical  nerve  ;  the  scaleni  and  long  prevertebral  muscles  receive 
branches  from  the  adjacent  cervical  nerves. 

Actions. — The  .scalene  muscles,  acting  from  their  vertebral  attachments,  are 
elevators  of  the  upper  ribs,  and  thus  come  into  play  in  the  movement  of  inspira- 
tion, contracting  forcibly  in  laboured  breathing,  while  in  tranquil  respiration  a 
moderate  degree  of  action  suffices  to  fix  the  fii'st  rib  and  support  the  lung  where 
it  projects  through  the  ^lpper  aperture  of  the  thorax.  Taking  their  fixed  point 
at  the  ribs  they  act  as  lateral  flexors  of  the  neck,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
ty^o  sides  acting  together  (especially  the  anterior  scaleni)  can  bend  the  neck  for- 
wards. The  reetl  anticl  are  flexors  of  the  head  on  the  spine,  and  the  rectus  lateralis 
can  only  bend  the  head  to  the  side.  The  Imigvs  colli  is  chiefly  a  flexor  of  the 
neck,  but  its  upper  and  lower  oblique  parts  may  produce  a  certain  amount  of 
rotation. 
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IV.— MUSCLES    AITD    FASCI-S3    OF    THE    TRUNK. 

The  muscles  passing  between  the  trunk  and  the  upper  limb  having 
been  already  descriljed,  those  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  trimk 
itself  wOl  now  be  treated  of  under  the  three  heads  of,  1.  Dorsal  muscles  : 
2.  Thoracic  muscles,  including  the  diaphragm ;  and  3.  Abdominal 
and  Perineal  muscles. 


DORSAL    MUSCLES    AND    FASCIA. 

The  muscles  to  be  described  under  the  above  head,  taken  as  a  whole, 
occupy  the  hollow  between  the  line  of  vertebral  spines  and  the  prominences 
formed  by  the  mastoid  process,  the  cervical  transverse  processes,  the 
most  projecting  parts  of  the  ribs,  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  they 
extend  from  the  superior  curved  hue  of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  sacrum.  Some  of  them  are  small  and  are  limited  to  certain 
parts  of  the  extensive  region  now  referred  to ;  others  extend,  either  con- 
tinuously or  by  the  serial  repetition  of  similar  short  fasciculi,  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  it.  They  may  be  arranged  for  purposes  of  description, 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  occm",  in  the  following  groups, 
viz.,  a,  the  posterior  serrati  muscles  ;  l,  the  splenius  ;  c,  the  erector 
sptnte  ;  d,  the  complexus  and  transverso-spinales  ;  e,  the  interspinales  and 
intertrausversales ;  /,  the  short  cranio-vertebral  muscles.  Of  these  muscles 
the  serrati  act  solely  on  the  ribs  and  are  closely  related  to  the  thoracic 
muscles,  although  from  their  position  they  are  most  conveniently 
described  in  this  place.  The  remauider  act  on  the  spinal  column  and 
head,  and  considered  with  regard  to  the  du'ection  of  their  fibres  fall  into 
three  main  divisions.  In  the  first  division  (splenius)  the  muscular  fibres 
are  dh'ected  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  or  from  spinous  to  transverse 
processes  ;  in  the  second  (transverso-spinales  and  complexus)  the  fibres 
pass  obhquely  upwards  and  inwards  or  from  transverse  to  spinous  pro- 
cesses ;  in  the  third  the  fibres  run  longitudinally  between  corresponding 
parts  of  the  vertebrse,  being  either  of  considerable  length  and  passing  over 
several  segments  (erector  spinge),  or  short  and  attached  to  adjacent  verte- 
bras (interspinales  and  intertransversales).  The  short  cranio-vertebral 
muscles  may  be  regarded  as  presenting  examples  of  each  of  these  divisions. 

Seeeati  iruscLES.- — The  serratus  posticus  superior  is  a  thin  fiat 
muscle  which  is  covered,  excepting  at  its  upper  border,  by  the  rhomboid 
and  levator  anguli  scapulae  muscles.  It  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
ligamentum  nuchce,  from  the  spines  of  the  last  cervical  and  two  or 
tln-ee  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  from  the  supraspinous  ligament,  by  a 
thin  aponeurotic  tendon  forming  nearly  half  of  the  length  of  the  muscle. 
The  fibres  are  directed  oblic[uely  downwards  and  outwards,  and  form  four 
fleshy  digitations  which  are  inserted  by  tendinous  extremities  into  the 
upper  borders  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  second,  tMrd,  fom'th  and  fifth 
ribs,  a  little  beyond  their  angles. 

Varieties. —  The  slips  are  sometimes  only  tliree  in  mimlDer  ;  or  less  freqnenfcly 
there  are  five  or  even  six  (Henle).  In  very  rare  cases  absence  of  the  muscle  has 
been  observed.  (^lacalister,  Proc.  Key.  Irish  Acad.,  1866). 

The  serratus  posticus  inferior  (fig.  1.57,  p.  195),  broader  and 
stronger  than  the  superior,  arises  from  the  spines  of  the  lower  two  dorsal 
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and  upper  two  or  three  lumbar  vertebras,  by  a  thin  aponeurotic  membrane 
which  forms  part  of  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  aponeurosis,  and  is 
closely  united  to  the  overlying  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  Passing 
outwards,  upwards  and  forAvards,  it  is  inserted  by  four  fleshy  digitations 
into  the  lower  borders  of  the  last  four  ribs.     The  fleshy  digitations  are 
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Fig.  207.— Dorsal  mus- 
cles OF  THE  UPPER 
PART     OP     THE     TRUNK. 

(A.  T.).     i 

I,  first,  YI,  sixth  dor- 
sal vertebra ;  1,  iTpper  part 
of  the  complexns  muscle  ; 
2,  splenius  capitis  ;  3,  3', 
splenius  colli ;  4,  serratus 
posticus  superior ;  5,  up- 
per part  of  the  longis- 
simus  dorsi ;  5',  the  same 
continued  up  on  the  left 
side  into  the  transversalis 
cervicis ;  5",  fi",  on  the 
right  side,  the  transver- 
salis cervicis  spread  out 
from  its  attachments  ;  6, 
upper  insertions  of  the 
ilio  -  costalis  and  acces- 
sorius  ;  6',  the  same  con- 
tinued up  on  the  left  side 
into  the  cervicalis  ascen- 
dens  ;  6",  lower  end  of 
the  latter  muscle  of  the 
right  side  showing  its  at- 
tachments ;  7,  small  jjart 
of  the  spinalis  dorsi ;  8,  8, 
right  levator  scapulae ;  8', 
on  the  left  side,  its  upper 
part  divided ;  9,  9,  9, 
levatores  costarum  on  the 
right  side. 

shorter  than  the  aponeurotic  part  of  the  muscle,  and  they  overlap  one 
another  from  above  doAvnwards.  The  last  slip  varies  in  size  with  the 
length  of  the  twelfth  rib,  and  is  often  entirely  concealed  by  the  one 
above  it. 

Varieties. — Absence  of  the  first  or  last  digitation  is  frequently  seen  ;  of  the 
whole  ranscle  veiy  rarely  (Macalister). 

Nerves. — The  serrati  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  intercostal  nerves,  each,  slip 
receiving  a  small  branch  which  perforates  the  external  intercostal  muscle  upon 
which  it  lies. 

.Actions. — The  serratus  posticus  superior  elevates  the  upper  ribs,  and  is  there- 
fore a  muscle  of  inspiration.  The  serratus  inferior  draws  the  lower  ribs  down- 
wards and,  to  a  greater  extent,  backwards  (see  p.  149),  and  is  also  a  muscle  of 
inspiration,  enlarging  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  and  at  the  same  time  resisting 
the  tendency  of  the  diaphragm  to  draw  the  lower  ribs  upwards  and  forwards. 

Dorsal  and  lumbar  fascia.— The  vertebral  aponeurosis  is 
situated  on  the  same  plane  as  the  serratus  posticus  inferior,  and  consists 
of  a  thin  lamella  which  separates  the  muscles  belonging  to  the  shoulder 
and  arm  from  those  which  support  the  spine  and  head.  Its  fibres  are 
for  the  most  part  transverse,  a  few  only  being  longitudinal.     Above,  it 
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passes  beneath  the  superior  serratus  ;  belo^',  it  is  blended  with  the 
tendons  of  the  latissimus  and  inferior  serratns  muscles,  and  in  being 
stretched  from  the  spinous  processes  outwards  to  the  angles  of  the  ribs, 
it  helps  to  enclose  the  angular  space  in  which  are  lodged  the  long 
extensor  muscles. 

Under  the  name  of  lumbar  fascia  or  aponeurosis  it  has  been 
customary  to  describe  three  strong  membranous  layers  ensheathing  the 
erector  spin^e  and  quadratus  lumborum  muscles.  The  deeper  parts  of 
this  structure,  to  which  by  some  the  name  of  lumbar  fascia  is  restricted, 
will  be  described  along  with  the  abdominal  muscles,  with  which  they  are 
chiefly  connected.  The  siijperficial  ov posterior  layer  is  that  through  which 
the  latissimus  dorsi  and  serratus  posticus  inferior  muscles  are  attached 
to  the  spines  of  the  vertebras.  This  layer,  which  is  of  considerable 
strength,  extends  outwards  beyond  the  origin  of  tlie  latissimus  and 
serratus  inferior,  and  becoming  closely  united  with  the  middle  layer,  binds 
down  firmly  the  erector  spinas  muscle  :  it  is  by  some  described  as  the 
lower  part  of  the  vertebral  aponeurosis,  with  which  it  is  continuous,  by 
others  it  has  been  named  the  aponeurosis  of  the  latissimus  dorsi. 

The  sPLENius  muscle  is  so  named  from  its  having  the  form  of  a  strap, 
which  binds  down  the  parts  lying  under  it.  It  is  attached  superiorly  in 
part  to  the  cervical  vertebrae,  in  part  to  the  skull,  and  is  described  ac- 
cordingly under  two  names. 

a.  The  splenius  colli  is  attached  inferiorly  to  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  dorsal  vertebrte,  and  superiorly 
along  with  the  slips  of  the  levator  anguli  scapulae  to  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  first  two  or  three  cervical  vertebras. 

h.  The  splenius  capitis,  broader  and  thicker  than  the  preceding, 
arises  fi'om  the  spines  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  two  upper  dorsal 
vertebras,  and  from  the  ligamentum  nuchffi  as  high  as  the  third  cervical 
vertebra.  It  is  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  mastoid  process,  and 
into  the  outer  part  of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Relations.- -Th.^  splenius  is  covered  below  and  internally  by  the  trapezius,  the 
rhomboids  and  the  serratus  posticus  superior  ;  and  at  its  insertions  by  the  sterno- 
mastoid  and  levator  angnli  scapulse.  It  conceals,  in  part,  the  complexus  and  tra- 
chelo-mastoid. 

Varieties. — The  origin  of  the  splenius  is  frequently  moved  upwards  to  the 
extent  of  one  or  two  vertebrae.  The  rhomho-atloideus  (Macalister)  is  a  muscular 
slip  occasionally  present,  arising  from  one  or  two  lower  cervical  or  upper  dorsal 
spines,  superficial  to  the  serratus  posticus  superior,  and  inserted  into  the  transverse 
process  of  the  atlas. 

Erector  spix^. — This  is  a  large  composite  muscle,  extending 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  back  fr'om  the  pelvis  to  the  head, 
and  divided  for  pm-poses  of  description  into  seven  parts,  to  which 
distinct  names  are  applied.  Commencing  below  as  a  common  mass,  it  is 
continued  upwards  in  three  colmnns,  of  which  the  innermost,  spinalis 
dorsi,  is  comparatively  slender  and  short,  while  the  other  two  are  much 
thicker,  and  are  again  subdivided  each  into  three  portions,  viz.,  in  the  outer 
column,  ilio-costalis,  accessorius,  and  cervicalis  ascendens,  and  in  the  middle 
column,  longissimus  dorsi,  transversalis  cervicis,  and  trachelo-mastoid. 

The  origin  of  the  erector  spina  takes  place  mainly  by  means  of  a  strong 
flattened  tendon  which  is  attached  to  the  lowest  two  or  three  dorsal  and 
all  the  lum1)ar  and  sacral  spines,  to  the  posterior  fifth  of  the  iliac  crest, 
and  to  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  sacrum,  as  well  as  to  the  ligaments 
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Fig.  208. — Deep  muscles 

OP       THE       BACK.         (A. 

T.)     i 

On  tlie  left  side  the 
several  parts  of  the  erector 
sijinse  are  nearly  in  their 
natural  position,  with  the 
exception  of  the  spinalis 
dorsi,  which  is  drawn  out 
from  the  spines  of  the 
vertebrie  ;  on  the  right 
side  the  spinalis  dorsi  has 
been  entirely  removed,  the 
ilio-costalis  drawn  to  the 
outer  side  so  as  to  expose 
its  accessory  muscle,  and 
the  longissimus  removed, 
excepting  small  portions  at 
its  insertions.  Superiorly 
on  the  left  side,  the  trache- 
lo-mastoid  and  complexus 
are  left  nearly  in  their 
natural  positions  ;  while, 
on  the  right  side,  the 
trachelo-mastoid  has  been 
entirely  removed,  and  the 
complexus,  separated  from 
its  occipital  attachment, 
has  been  spread  out  so  as 
to  stretch  its  vertebral 
attachments,  a,  external 
occii^ital  protuberance  ;  h, 
mastoid  process  ;  c,  spi- 
nous process  of  the  axis  ;  I, 
I,  spinous  process  of  the 
first  dorsal  vertebra  and 
first  rib;  VI,  VI,  VI,  sixth 
dorsal  spine  and  transverse 
process  and  sixth  rib ;  XII, 
XII,  twelfth  dorsal  spine 
and  twelfth  rib.  On  the 
leftside,  1,  complexus;  2, 
trachelo-mastoid  ;  3,  ser- 
ratus  posticus  superior, 
detached  from  the  spine 
and  drawn  upwards  from 
the  ribs ;  4,  4,  the  slips  of 
attachment  of  the  serratus 
posticus  inferior  to  the 
lowest  four  ribs  ;  5,  6,  5, 
costal,  and  5',  iliac  ori- 
gins of  the  latissimus  dor- 
si;  6  + ,  tendon  of  origin 
of  the  erector  spiu^  ;  6, 
ujjper  part  of  the  longissi- 
mus dorsi ;  6',  transversa- 
lis  cervicis  continued  up 
from  the  longissimus  ;  7, 
ilio-costalis  drawn  slightly 
inwards  to  show  the  slips 
of  insertion  into  the  lum- 
bar fascia  and  the  various 
ribs  ;  inside  the  costal  in- 
sertions are  seen  the  ori- 
gins of  the  accessorius ;  T, 
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cervicalis  ascendens  continued  upwards  from  tbe  accessorins  ;  8,  spinalis  dorsi.  On  the 
right  side,  6,  marks,  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  insertions  of  the  longissimus  dorsi  into 
the  upper  four  transverse  processes  (the  insertion  into  the  accessory  processes  not  being 
shoMTi)  ;  in  the  dorsal  region  tlie  narrower  tendons  of  insertion  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
dorsal  transverse  processes  (the  six  lower  only  are  represented)  ;  6',  6',  the  costal  inser- 
tions ;  7,  ilio-costalis,  drawn  outwards  ;  7',  placed  between  the  lowest  insertion  of  the 
ilio-costalis  and  the  lowest  origin  of  the  accessoriirs  ;  7",  cervicalis  ascendens  ;  9,  9,  semi- 
spinalis  colli  ;  10,  10,  semispinalis  dorsi ;  11,  11,  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  parts  of  the 
multifidus  spinte,  wMch  appears  again  above  the  semispinalis  colli,  above  the  upper  9  ; 
12,  levatores  costarum,  long  and  short ;  13,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  points  by 
four  lines  to  the  rectus  capitis  posticus  minor  and  major,  and  the  obliquus  inferior  and 
superior  muscles. 

uniting  that  bone  to  the  coccyx.  This  tendon  becomes  blended  below 
with  the  overlying  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  ;  its  deep  surface  gives 
origin  also  to  some  fibres  of  the  multifidus  spinte,  and  between  the  iliac 
and  sacral  attachments  a  part  of  the  gluteus  maximus  arises  from  its 
border.  The  fasciculi  of  which  it  is  composed  pass  nearly  vertically 
upwards,  the  outer  ones,  above  the  iliac  crest,  being  very  short,  while  the 
inner  ones  ascend  by  side  of  the  spines  to  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region. 
The  fleshy  fibres  of  the  muscle  are  derived  mostly  from  the  oblique 
upper  border  and  the  deep  surface  of  the  tendon,  but  others  spring 
directly  from  the  rough  jDOsterior  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  ilium, 
beneath  and  outside  the  attachment  of  the  tendon.  The  lower  part  of 
the  muscle  forms  a  large  mass  which  j^rojects  backwards  beyond  the 
spines,  and  laterally  beyond  the  transverse  processes  o^  the  lumbar 
vertebra;,  and  which  becomes  divided  below  the  level  of  the  last  rib  into 
the  middle  and  outer  columns.  The  inner  column  only  separates  itself 
from  the  middle  column  in  the  upper  dorsal  region. 

a.  The  ilio-costalis  or  sacro-lumbalis,  the  first  portion  of  the 
outer  column,  is  continued  fi'om  the  outer  and  superficial  portion  of  the 
common  mass  ;  it  ends  in  a  series  of  tendous  which  incline  shghtly  out- 
wards, and  are  inserted  one  into  each  of  the  lower  six  or  seven  ribs  at 
their  angles,  a  slender  fasciculus  being  usually  prolonged  also  into  the 
ac.cessorius. 

I.  The  musculus  accessorius  ad  ilio-costalem  (ad  sacro-lumbalem) 
prolongs  upwards  the  preceding  muscle.  It  arises  by  flat  tendons  from 
the  upper  margins  of  the  lower  six  ribs,  internal  to  the  tendons  of  the 
ilio-costalis,  and  ends  superiorly  by  continuing  the  series  of  those  tendons 
to  the  angles  of  the  upper  ribs,  and  to  the  transverse  process  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra. 

c.  The  cervicalis  ascendens  consists  of  slips  in  serial  continuation 
with  the  foregoing,  taking  origin  from  four  or  five  ribs  above  the 
accessorius,  and  inserted  into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrse.  Its  insertions 
are  intimately  connected  with  those  of  the  transversalis  cervicis. 

d.  The  longissimus  dorsi  is  both  larger  and  longer  than  the  ilio- 
"costalis,  its  original  fibres  passing  as  high  as  the  first  dorsal  vertebra. 
Internally  it  is  closely  connected  on  the  surface  with  the  spinalis  dorsi, 
the  tendinous  slips  springing  from  the  upper  two  or  three  lumbar  verte- 
brae being  common  to  the  two  muscles.  When  those  slips  and  the 
tendons  of  origin  from  the  lumbar  spines  are  cut  through  the  inner 
surface  of  the  muscle  is  brought  into  view,  and  it  is  then  usually  seen 
to  receive  from  two  to  four  slender  accessory  tendons  from  the  lower 
dorsal  transverse  processes.    The  longissimus  dorsi  presents  two  series  of 
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insertions.  The  inner  row  of  insertions  is  a  series  of  rounded  tendons 
attached  to  the  transverse  processes  of  all  the  dorsal,  and  the  accessory 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  The  outer  insertions  form  a  series  of 
thin  fleshy  processes  which  are  attached  in  the  dorsal  region  to  the 
lowest  nine  or  ten  ribs,  between  their  tubercles  and  angles,  and  in  the 
lumbar  region  to  the  whole  length  of  the  transverse  processes,  and 
beyond  these  to  the  lumbar  fascia  connected  Mith  them. 

e.  The  transversalis  cervicis  muscle  prolongs  upwards  the  column 
of  fibres  of  the  lougissimus  dorsi.  It  arises  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  highest  four  or  five  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  occasionally  the  last 
cervical,  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  five  cervical  vertebra3,  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  inclusive. 
It  generally  receives  a  slip  of  the  original  fibres  of  the  longissimus  dorsi. 

f.  The  trachelo-niastoid  muscle  (transversalis  capitis),  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  the  longissimus  dorsi  to  the  head, 
arises  in  close  connection  with  the  transversalis  cer-s^cis  from  the  upper 
dorsal  transverse  processes,  and  also  from  the  articular  processes  of  the 
lower  three  or  four  cervical  vertebra,  and,  forming  a  thin  flat  muscle, 
passes  to  be  inserted  into  the  posterior  margin  of  the  mastoid  process, 
under  cover  of  the  splenius  and  sterno-mastoid  muscles.  It  is  the  only 
muscle  which  lies  between  the  splenius  and  complesus,  and  the  only 
portion  of  the  erector  spina  concealed  by  the  former.  It  is  usually 
crossed  by  a  tendinous  intersection  a  little  below  its  insertion. 

f/.  The  spinalis  dorsi  is  a  long  narrow  muscle  placed  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  longissimus  dorsi,  and  closely  connected  with  it.  It  receives 
the  slender  tendinous  fasciculi  from  the  lowest  two  or  three  dorsal  spines, 
and  other  fleshy  fibres  spring  from  the  tendons  which  pass  from  the 
upper  lumbar  spines  into  the  longissimus.  Its  insertion  takes  place  into 
a  variable  number,  from  fom'  to  nine,  of  the  upper  dorsal  spines,  the 
slips  being  closely  adherent  to  those  of  the  subjacent  semispinalis  muscle. 

Varieties. — The  sjnnalis  cervicis  is  an  inconstant  muscle,  arising  variably  from 
tlie  lig-amentum  nucliEe  and  the  seventh  cervical  spine,  or  from  one  or  two  spines 
above  or  below  this,  and  inserted  mainly  into  the  spine  of  the  axis,  occasionally 
also  into  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  vertebra3.  (See  Henle  and  Heilen- 
beck,  Mliller's  Archiv,  1837). 

The  name  sacro-eoccygcus  2^ostieus,  or  extensor  coccygis,  has  been  given  to 
slender  fibres  occasionally  found  extending  from  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum  to  the 
coccyx,  and  representrag  the  extensor  of  the  caudal  vertebra  of  the  lower  animals. 

CoMPLEXTJS  AXD  TElNSVERSO-SPiN'ALES. — The  musclcs  of  this  group, 
comprising  the  complexus,  semispinalis,  multifidus  spina,  and  rotatores 
dorsi,  present  the  feature  in  common  of  ascending  with  an  inward 
inclination,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from  those  last  described.  The 
most  superficial,  the  complexus,  has  the  longest  and  most  vertical  fibres, 
but  is  the  shortest  in  its  whole  extent,  being  limited  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  dorsal  and  the  cervical  regions  ;  the  muscle  beneath  it,  the  semi- 
spinalis, occupies  the  greater  part  of  both  those  regions  ;  the  multifidus 
spina,  still  more  deeply  placed,  extends  fi'om  the  sacrum  to  the  axis  ; 
and  the  rotatores  dorsi,  the  deepest  of  aU,  are  confined  to  the  thoracic 
region. 

The  complexus  muscle  (semispinalis  capitis)  arises  by  tendinous 
shps  fi'om  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  six  or  seven  dorsal  and 
the  last  cervical  vertebra,  and  from  the  articular  processes  of  the  three 
and  sometimes  four  succeeding  cervical  vertebra,  together  with  the 
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capsular  ligaments  uniting  them  ;  it  is  also  frequently  joined  by  one  or 
two  slender  fasciculi  from  the  lowest  cervical  or  highest  dorsal  spines. 
It  is  inserted  into  the  large  internal  impression  between  the  two  ciurved 
lines  of  the  occipital  bone.  It  is  narrower  above  than  below,  and  its 
inner  margin  in  the  neck  is  in  contact  with  the  ligamentum  nuchge.  An 
irregular,  commonly  imperfect,  tendinous  intersection  crosses  the  muscle 
about  the  level  of  the  sjjine  of  the  axis  ;  and  lower  down,  another  longer 
one  interrupts  the  fibres  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  muscle,  which  is 
more  or  less  separate  fr'om  the  rest,  and  is  hence  sometimes  described 
independently  under  the  name  of  hiventer  cervicis. 

Relations. — The  complexus  muscle  is  covered  by  tlie  splenius,  except  at  its 
lowest  origins  from  the  dorsal  vertebrse  and  at  the  internal  portion  of  its  upper 
extremity  :  the  trachelo-mastoid  and  transversalis  cervicis  rest  upon  its  series  of 
origins ;  and  the  semispinalis  colli,  the  posterior  recti,  and  the  obliqui  capitis, 
together  with  the  deep  cervical  ai-tery,  are  concealed  by  it. 

The  semispinalis  muscle  consists  of  bundles  of  fibres  extending  fi'om 
transverse  processes  to  spines,  and  crossing  over  from  four  to  six 
vertebra?.     It  is  described  in  two  parts. 

a.  The  semispinalis  colli  is  the  part  under  cover  of  the  complexus.  It 
arises  from  the  upper  five  or  six  dorsal  transverse  processes,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  spines  of  the  cervical  vertebree  from  the  second  to  the 
fifth  inclusive,  being  thickest  at  its  insertion  into  the  second  vertebra. 

h.  The  semisjmialis  clorsi  consists  of  narrow  muscular  bundles  inter- 
posed between  tendons  of  considerable  length,  and  forms  an  elongated 
thin  stratum,  especially  towards  its  lower  border.  It  arises  fr'om  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth 
inclusive,  and  is  inserted  into  the  last  two  cervical  and  from  four  to  six 
upper  dorsal  spines. 

The  multifidus  spinse  muscle  occupies  the  vertebral  gToove  by  side 
of  the  row  of  spinous  processes,  reaching  fr'om  the  sacrum  to  the  axis, 
and  passing  up  under  cover  of  the  semispinalis.  It  is  much  more 
largely  developed  towards  the  lower  than  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
column  and  is  thinnest  ni  the  dorsal  region.  In  the  sacral  region  the 
fibres  arise  from  the  deep  surface  of  the  tendinous  origin  of  the  erector 
spin^e,  from  the  groove  on  the  back  of  the  sacrum  as  low  as  the  fourth 
foramen,  from  the  inner  part  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  ilium,  and 
fr'om  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligament  ;  m  the  lumbar  region  they  take 
origin  fi'om  the  mammillary  processes  ;  in  the  dorsal  region  from  the 
transverse  processes ;  and  in  the  neck  from  the  articular  processes  of 
the  fom-  lower  cervical  vertebrae.  From  these  several  points  the  mus- 
cular bundles  ascend  obliquely,  to  be  mserted  into  the  spines  of  the 
vertebrae,  from  their  bases  to  then*  extremities.  The  fibres  from  each 
point  of  origin  are  fixed  to  several  vertebras,  some  being  inserted  into  the 
side  of  the  spinous  process  next  but  one  above,  and  others  ascending  more 
and  more  vertically  as  high  as  the  fourth  from  the  place  of  origin,  the 
longer  fil^res  fi'om  one  origin  overlapping  those  from  the  origin  next  above. 

The  rotatores  dorsi  are  eleven  small  muscles  on  each  side,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  deepest  fibres  of  the  multifidus  spinse  in  the  dorsal 
region,  and  are  distinguished  by  being  more  nearly  horizontal  than  the 
rest.  Each  arises  from  the  upper  and  t)ack  part  of  the  transverse  process 
of  one  vertebra,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inferior  margin  of  the  lamina  of 
the  vertebra  next  above.     Similar  small  slips  between  adjacent  vertebrse, 
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but  more   longitudinal  in   direction,  are   occasionally  present   in   the 
cervical  and  lumbar  regions. 

Intersphstales  and  intertransveesales. — The  interspinales  are 
short  vertical  fasciculi  of  fleshy  fibres,  placed  in  pairs  between  the  spinous 
processes  of  contiguous  vertebra.  In  the  neck,  from  the  axis  downwards, 
they  are  roundish  bundles  attached  to  the  two  parts  into  which  the  spinous 
processes  are  divided.  In  the  dorsal  region  they  are  for  the  most  part  absent, 
a  few  fibres  only  being  present  in  one  or  two  of  the  highest  and  lowest 
spaces.  In  the  loins  they  are  flattened  bands,  one  on  each  side  of  the  inter- 
spinous  ligament,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  spinous  processes. 

Variety. — Longer  interspinous  bundles  are  sometimes  found  in  the  neck  pass- 
ing, over  one  or  two  vertebrse,  and  forming  a  transition  to  the  spinalis  cervicis 
muscle  already  described. 

The  intertransversales  are  short  muscles  passing  nearly  vertically 

Fig.  209.  Fig.  209. — Deep  posterior  muscles  op 

THE    UPPER    P.A.RT    OF    THE    VERTEBRAL 
COLUM.V.       (A.   T.)       * 

a,  external  occipital  protuberance ;  5, 
surface  between  tlie  superior  and  in- 
ferior curved  lines  into  which  the  ccm- 
plexus  is  inserted  ;  c,  sj)inons  process  of 
the  axis  ;  d,  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas  ;  c,  transverse  process  of  tlie  first 
dorsal  vertebra;  /,  lamina  of  the  sixth 
dorsal  vertebra ;  1,  rectus  capitis  posticus 
minor  muscle  ;  2,  rectus  posticus  major  ; 
3,  obliquus  suijerior ;  4,  obliquus  in- 
ferior ;  5,  rectus  capitis  lateralis  ;  6,  6, 
trachelo-mastoid,  tlie  muscle  of  the  right 
side  turned  inwards  and  its  slips  of  at- 
tachment to  the  dorsal  a.nd  cervical 
vertebne  separated  from  each  other  ;  7, 
7,  transversalis  cervicis,  the  figures  are 
placed  near  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
muscle  on  the  right  side  ;  7',  on  the  left 
side,  longissimus  dorsi  ;  8,  8,  cervicalis 
ascendens,  the  muscle  of  the  right  side  is 
spread  out  ;  S',  S',  on  the  left  side,  ten- 
dinous insertions  of  the  ilio-costalis  and 
accessorius  muscles  ;  9,  upper  part  of 
the  semispiualis  colli  of  the  left  side  ; 
1 0,  placed  on  the  seventh  rib  of  the  right 
side  close  to  the  insertion  of  its  levator 
costs?  muscle  ;  11,  11,  three  rotatores 
dorsi. 

from  vertebra  to  vertebra  between 
the  transverse  processes.  In  the 
cervical  region  there  are  two 
rounded  fleshy  bundles  beneath 
each  transverse  process,  the  one 
descending  fi'om  the  anterior, 
the  other  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  process.  In  the  dorsal 
region  there  are  small  fleshy 
bundles  in  the  lowest  three  or  four  spaces  ;  in  the  middle  spaces  they  are 
replaced  by  small  tendinous  bands  which  constitute  the  so-called  inter- 
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transverse  ligaments  ;  and  in  the  upper  spaces  tliey  are  nsnally 
altogether  wanting.  In  the  lumbar  region  there  are  again  two  sets  :  one 
set,  the  interfransversaJes  laterales,  lie  between  the  transverse  processes, 
and  are  in  series  with  the  levatores  costarum  ;  the  other  set,  intertrcmsver- 
sales  med idles  or  interaccessorii,  pass  from  the  accessory  process  of  one 
vertebra  to  the  mauimillary  process  of  the  next,  and  are  in  series  with 
the  intertransversales  of  the  dorsal  region. 

Shoet  posteeioe  csiuMO-VEETEBEAL  MUSCLES. — The  rectus  capitis 
posticus  major  muscle  arises  by  a  narrow  tendon  from  the  spinous 
process  of  the  axis,  and  expanding  as  it  passes  upwards  and  outwards,  is 
inserted  into  and  beneath  the  outer  part  of  the  inferior  curved  line  of 
the  occipital  bone.  Its  insertion  is  inside  and  below  that  of  the  superior 
oblique  muscle. 

The  rectus  capitis  posticus  minor  muscle  arises  from  the 
posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  by  the  side  of  the  tubercle,  and  expands  as  it 
passes  upwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  third  of  the  inferior  curved 
line  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  the  depression  between  that  and  the 
foramen  magnum. 

The  obliquus  capitis  inferior,  the  strongest  of  the  muscles  now 
under  consideration,  arises  from  the  spinous  j^rocess  of  the  axis,  between 
the  origin  of  the  rectus  posticus  major  and  the  insertion  of  the  semi- 
spinalis  coUi,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  and  back  j)art  of  the 
ti'ansverse  process  of  the  atlas. 

The  obliquus  capitis  superior,  smaller  than  the  preceding  muscle, 
arises  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas, 
thence  inclines  obliquely  upwards  aud  backwards,  increasing  in  breadth 
as  it  ascends,  and  is  inserted  into  an  impression  between  the  outer  parts 
of  the  curved  lines  of  the  occipital  bone. 

delations. — The  two  oblique  muscles  witli  tlie  rectus  major  form  the  sides  of 
a  small  triangular  space,  in  the  area  of  which  the  posterior  primary  branch  of 
the  suboccipital  nerve  and  the  veitebral  artery  are  found. 

Nerves. — All  the  muscles  of  the  back  which  act  upon  the  head  and  spine,  viz., 
the  splenius,  erector  spince,  complexus,  and  the  muscles  more  deeply  seated  are 
supplied  by  the  posterior  primary  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

Actions  of  the  Dorsal  Spinal  and  Cranial  Muscles. — In  extending  the  spinal 
column  and  head  not  only  the  crcctvr  sjilncs,  but  all  the  muscles  of  this  group 
come  into  play,  necessarily  acting  simultaneously  on  both  sides.  Acting  on  one 
side  alone  they  produce  the  lateral  ilexion  of  the  column.  While  the  action  of 
the  longitudinally  directed  muscles  is  limited  to  these  movements,  the  oblique 
muscles  are  farther  enabled  to  rotate  the  head  and  spinal  column.  Thus,  when  the 
splenms  of  one  side  acts  it  rotates  the  head  and  neck  to  the  same  side,  while  the 
com])lcxus  and  transverso-spinalcs  rotate  the  head  and  spine  to  the  opposite  side. 
The  power  of  the  extensor  muscles  to  straighten  the  back  from  the  flexed  condi- 
tion, as  measured  by  the  muscular  dynamometer,  varies  in  adults  of  medium 
strength  from  200  lbs.  to  400  lbs,  A  certain  amount  of  extension  of  the  spine, 
as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  accompanies  inspiration  ;  but  if  the  spine  be  fixed, 
some  of  the  erector  muscles  may,  by  then-  costal  attachments,  depress  the  ribs,  and 
thus  assist  in  forced  expiration. 

Of  the  short  cranio-vertebral  muscles,  two — the  rectus  oiiinor  and  superior 
ohlique — act  princiiially  by  drawing  the  head  backwards,  that  being  the  chief 
movement  allowed  between  the  atlas  and  occipital  bone  ;  while  the  principal 
action  of  the  rectus  posticus  major  and  the  inferior  ohlique,  when  acting  on  one 
side,  is  to  rotate  the  atlas  and  skull  upon  the  axis,  the  former  muscle  also  assist- 
ing in  the  extension  of  the  head. 
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MUSCLES    OF    THE    THORAX. 

The  muscles  of  the  thoracic  wall  are  the  intercostals,  levatores  cos- 
tariim,  subcostals,  and  triangularis  sterni,  and  along  with  these  the 
diaphragm  intervening  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen  may  con- 
veniently be  grouped. 

The  IXTERCOSTAL  MUSCLES  consist  of  two  thin  layers  of  short  oblique 
fibres  occupying  the  intercostal  spaces  :  these  layers  are  named  respec- 
tively the  external  and  internal  muscles. 

Fig,  210. 


Fig.   210. — Intercostal   muscles   of   the   fifth  and   sixth   spaces   (after  Cloquet). 

(A.  T.)     I 

A,  from  the  side  ;  B,  from  'beLiDd. 

IV,  fourth  dorsal  vertebra  ;  V,  V,  fifth  rib  and  its  cartilage ;  1,1,  levatores  costarum 
muscles,  short  and  long  ;  2,  2,  external  intercostal  muscle  ;  3,  3,  the  internal  intercostal 
layer,  shown  in  the  lower  space  by  the  removal  of  the  external  layer,  and  seen  in  A  in  the 
upper  space,  in  front  of  the  external  layer  :  the  deficiency  of  the  internal  layer  towards 
the  vertebral  column  is  shown  in  B. 


The  external  intercostal  muscles  are  stronger  than  the  internal. 
Their  fibres  are  intermixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  tendii;ous 
substance,  and  are  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  from  the 
prominent  lower  margin  of  one  rib  to  the  upper  border  of  the  next. 
The  extent  of  these  muscles  is  generally  from  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs  to 
the  outer  ends  of  the  cartilages  ;  but  in  the  upper  three  or  four  spaces 
they  do  not  quite  reach  the  ends  of  the  ribs,  while  in  the  last  two 
intervals  they  are  continued  forwards  between  the  cartilages.  Beyond 
the  points  at  which  the  muscles  cease  the  spaces  are  occupied  by  the 
anterior  intercostal  aponeuroses,  thin  shining  membranes,  composed  of 
fibres  having  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  external  intercostal 
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muscles  with  which  they  are  continuous  externally,  and  covering  the  fore 
parts  of  the  internal  intercostals. 

Variety. — The  siqjracostalis  (Wood)  is  a  muscular  slip  occasionally  seen,  passings 
from  the  anterior  end  of  the  first  rib  downwards  to  the  fourth,  sometimes  also  to 
the  second  and  third  ribs.  It  has  been  found  connected  above  with  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  neck,  or  with  the  scaleni  muscles. 

The  internal  intercostal  muscles  consist  of  fibres  which  incline 
downwards  and  backwards,  but  are  somewhat  shorter  and  less  oblique 
than  those  of  the  external  muscles.  Their  attachments  take  place  on 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  ribs,  the  upper  one  [being  situated  iimnediately 
above  the  subcostal  groove,  the  lower  one  near  the  upper  margin  of  the 
bone.  Anteriorly  they  reach  to  the  sternal  ends  of  the  costal  cartilages, 
and  in  the  last  two  spaces  they  become  continuous  with  the  internal 
obKque  muscle  of  the  abdomen  :  posteriorly  they  extend  as  far  as,  or 
sometimes,  especially  in  the  upper  spaces,  slightly  beyond  the  angles  of 
the  ribs.  Where  the  internal  intercostals  are  deficient  behind  the  inner 
surface  of  each  external  intercostal  is  lined  by  the  posterior  intercostal 
aponeurosis,  a  membranous  layer  which  is  continuous  internally  with  the 
superior  costo-transverse  ligament,  and  externally  is  prolonged  into  a 
thin  fascia  between  the  two  intercostal  muscles. 

Relations. — The  internal  are  separated  from  the  external  intercostal  muscles  at 
the  back  of  the  spaces  by  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves  ;  they  are  lined 
internally  by  the  pleura. 

The  levatores  costarum,  twelve  on  each  side,  arise  from  the  tips  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  eleven  highest  dorsal 
vertebrsiB.  Corresponding  in  direction  with  the  external  intercostal 
muscles,  into  which  they  are  continued  at  their  outer  borders,  they  pass 
downwards  and  outwards,  spreading  as  they  descend,  and  each  is  in- 
serted into  the  outer  surface  of  the  rib  belonging  to  the  vertebra  below 
that  from  which  it  springs,  between  the  tubercle  and  angle.  The  levator 
muscles  belonging  to  the  lower  ribs  present  some  longer  additional 
fibres  Avhich,  passing  over  a  rib,  are  inserted  into  the  next  one  below  ; 
these  fibres  are  sometimes  distinguished  as  levatores  costarum  longiores. 

delations. — The  levatores  costarum  lie  in  series  superiorly  with  the  middle  and 
posterior  scaleni,  and  inf  eiiorly  with  the  lateral  lumbar  intertransverse  muscles. 

The  subcostal  muscles  (fig.  212,  10)  are  small,  very  variable  bundles 
lying  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thoracic  wall,  in  close  connection  with 
the  internal  intercostals,  and  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  angles 
of  the  ribs.  They  follow  the  same  direction  as  the  internal  intercostal 
muscles,  but  their  fibres  extend  over  one  or  two  intercostal  spaces. 
They  are  most  constant  on  the  lower  ribs. 

The  triangularis  sterni,  a  thin  stratum  of  muscular  and  tendinous 
fibres  placed  within  the  thorax,  behind  the  costal  cartilages,  arises  from 
the  dsep  surface  of  the  ensiform  process  and  lower  part  of  the  body  of 
the  sternum,  and  from  the  cartilages  of  two  or  three  of  the  lower  sternal 
ribs.  Its  fibres  pass  outwards  and  upwards  in  a  diverging  manner,  the 
lowest  being  horizontal,  the  middle  oblique,  and  the  upper  becoming 
more  and  more  nearly  vertical  ;  they  are  inserted  by  separate  slips  into 
the  outer  parts  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  sometimes  also  into  the 
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bones,  from  the  sixth  to  the  second  inclusive,  on  the  lower  border  and 
inner  surface  of  each.  At  the  lower  margin  the  fibres  are  in  the  same 
plane  with  those  of  the  transversalis  abdominis,  of  which  the  triangularis 
sterni  muscle  is  a  continuation  upwards. 

Belatkms. — The  internal  mammary  vessels  pass  between  its  anterior  surface 
and  the  costal  cartilages  :  the  pleura  is  in  contact  "with  its  deep  siu-face. 

Varieties.— The  triangularis  sterni  is  subject  to  much  variation  as  to  its  extent 
and  points  of  attachment  in  different  bodies,  and  even  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
tlie  same  body.     Absence  on  one  or  both  sides  has  been  recorded. 


Fig.  211. — Deep  jirscLEs  op  the  anterior  wall  op  the  thorax,  seen  peoji  behind 
(moflified  from  Lusclika).       (A.  T.)     -^ 

a,  back  of  the  manubrium  ;  h,  h,  clavicles ;  I  to  XI,  anterior  parts  of  eleven  ribs  and 
costal  cartilages  ;  1,  1',  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  that  of  tbe  left  side  being  cut  short  to 
show  more  fidly  the  nest  muscle  ;  2,  2',  sternodiyoids  ;  3,  3,  triangularis  sterni ;  4,  4, 
upper  part  of  transversalis  abdominis,  the  right  and  left  muscles  meeting  at  4',  4',  thi 
back  of  the  linea  alba  ;  5,  attachments  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  lower  ribs  (the  twelfth 
not  represented  in  the  figure),  interdigitating  with  those  of  the  transversalis  ;  5',  the  two 
slii3S  to  the  ensiform  jirocess ;  6,  6,  6,  internal  intercostal  muscles  extending  to  the 
sternum,  shown  in  all  the  spaces  on  the  right  side,  but  only  in  the  highest  two  of  the  left 
side  ;  at  7,  7,  7,  in  the  lower  spaces  of  the  left  side,  the  external  intercostal  muscles  are 
seen,  the  internal  having  been  removed. 


THE     DIAPHRAGM. 
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The  diaphragm,  or  midriff,  forms  a  musculo-tenclinous  partition 
between  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavities.  It  consists  of  mnscular 
fibres  which  arch  upwards  as  they  converge  from  the  circumference  of  the 
visceral  cavity  to  an  aponeurotic  tendon  in  the  centre,  and  it  is  perforated 
by  the  various  structures  which  pass  from  the  thorax  to  the  abdomen. 

According  to  the  mode  of  origin  aud  arrangement  of  its  fibres  the 
diaphragm  is  divided  into  :— a  'Vertebral  portion,  arising  posteriorly  fi'om 
the  lumbar  vertebras  by  two  thick  processes  or  crura,  and  fi^om  two 
fibrous  bands  on  each  side  external  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras,  called 
arched  ligaments ;  a  costal  portion  on  each  side,  arising  from  the  car- 
tilages of  the  lower  six  ribs  ;  and  a  sternal  portion,  arising  anteriorly 
from  the  back  of  the  ensiform  process. 


Fig.   212. — The  lower  half   op 

THE  THORAX,  WITH  FOUR  LTJ3IBAR 
VERTEBRJB,    SHOWING    THE     DIA- 

PHRAair  FROM  BEFORE  (modified 
from  Luschka).     (A.   T.)     \ 

a,  sixth,  dorsal  vertebra ;  h, 
fourth  himbar  vertebra ;  c,  ensi 
form  process  ;  d,  d',  the  aorta  pass- 
ing through  its  opening  in  the  dia- 
phragm ;  e,  oesophagus  ;  /,  opening 
in  the  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  for 
the  inferior  vena  cava  ;  1,  central, 
2,  right,  and  3,  left  division  of 
the  trefoil  tendon  of  the  dia- 
phragm; 4,  right,  and  5,  left 
costal  part,  ascending  from  the 
ribs  to  the  margins  of  the  tendon  ; 
6;  right,  and  7,  left  crus ;  8, 
to  8,  on  the  right  side,  the 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  inter- 
nal intercostal  muscles,  deficient 
towards  the  vertebral  column, 
where  in  the  two  upper  spaces  the 
levatores  costarum  and  the  ex- 
ternal intercostal  muscles  9,  9,  are 
seen  ;  10,  10,  on  the  left  side,  sub- 
costal muscles,  in  this  case  largely 
developed. 


The  crura  or  pillars  arise  by  tendinous  fibres,  intimately  connected 
with  the  anterior  common  hgament,  fi'om  the  uj^per  three  or  four  lumbar 
vertebrae  and  the  interposed  discs  on  the  right  side,  and  fi'om  the  first 
and  second  vertebras  and  corresponding  discs  on  the  left  side.  The 
tendinous  portions  of  the  crura  are  continued  higher  internally  than 
externally,  and  curving  forwards  and  inwards  join  in  the  middle  line  so 
as  to  form  an  arch  over  the  front  of  the  aorta ;  while  inferiorly  their  inner 
margins  frequently  meet  behind  that  vessel,  which  is  thus  enclosed  in  an 
oval  fibrous  loop  or  ring.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  crura,  springing 
from  the  tendons  in  thick  bundles,  diverge  as  they  pass  upwards  to  the 
concave  posterior  margin  of  the  central  aponeurosis.  The  innermost 
fibres  of  the  two  pillars  decussate  in  front  of  the  aortic  opening,  and  pass 
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up  on  oiDposite  sides  of  the  oesophagus,  for  which  they  thus  bound  an 
elongated  a23erture,  meeting  and  again  decussating  to  some  extent 
anteriorly  as  they  join  the  tendon.  In  the  first  decussation  the  fascicuhis 
derived  from  the  right  crus  usually  passes  in  front  of  that  from  the  left, 
which  is  much  smaller  and  not  unfrequently  is  altogether  wanting. 


Fig.  213.  Fig.      213.— The       dia- 

phragm,   FROil    BELOW 
(A.  T.)    I 

The  lo-R-er  ribs  and  ster- 
num are  drawn  upwards 
so  as  to  expose  and  stretch 
the  lower  surface  of  the 
diajihragm,  and  the  four 
upper  lumbar  vertebrsB 
have  been  exposed  by  the 
removal  of  all  the  muscles 
on  the  right  side,  and  the 
dissection  of  the  psoas 
magnus  and  quadratus 
lumborum  on  the  left  side. 
a,  aorta,  emei'ging  from 
between  the  pillars  on  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra  ;  b, 
03Sophagus,  in  its  aperture 
between  the  muscular 
fibres,  represented  too  far 
to  the  right ;  c,  aperture 
for  the  inferior  vena  cava, 
situated  at  the  place  of 
union  of  the  middle  and 
right  divisions  of  the  tre- 
foil tendon  ;  d,  fourth 
lumbar  vertebra ;  e,  e, 
twelfth  ribs ;  /,  f, 
eleventh  ribs ;  1,  ten- 
dinous part  of  the  right 
crus ;  2,  the  left ;  3, 
tendinous  arch  formed  by 
their  union  over  the  aorta,  above  which  the  decussation  of  the  muscular  fibres  is  seen ; 
4,  second  decussation  of  musciilar  fibres  in  front  of  the  oesophageal  opening  ;  5,  on  the 
right  side,  the  attachment  of  the  arched  ligaments  to  the  first  and  second  lumbar  trans- 
verse processes  ;  from  5  to  e,  external  arched  ligament ;  -f-,  is  in  the  hollow  of  the  internal 
arched  ligament  from  which  the  psoas  has  been  removed  ;  5,  on  the  left  side,  external 
arched  ligament ;  6,  the  middle  division  of  the  trefoil  tendon,  from  which  in  front  pass  the 
slijis  of  attachment  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  ensiform  process  ;  7,  the  left,  and  S,  the 
right  divisions  of  the  trefoil  tendon  ;  from  the  outer  and  anterior  margins  of  these  the  costal 
slips  of  the  muscle  are  seen  diverging,  and  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  tendon  the 
slips  of  origin  proceeding  from  the  arched  ligaments  and  the  tendinous  arch  of  the  crura ; 
9,  part  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  ;  10,  part  of  the  psoas  magnus. 


The  internal  arched  ligament  (hgamentum  arcuatum  internum)  is  a 
filjrous  band  which  extends  from  the  body  to  the  transverse  process  of 
the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  and  sometimes  also  to  that  of  the  second,  and 
arches  over  the  upper  part  of  the  psoas  muscle.  The  external  arched 
ligament  (ligamentum  arcuatum  externum)  extends  outwards  from  the 
transverse  process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  last  rib,  arching 
over  the  fi"ont  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  :  it  is  the  upper  part  of  the 
fascia  covering  that  muscle,  somewhat  increased  in  thickness.  From  both 
arched  ligaments  muscular  fibres  take  origin,  and  are  directed  upwards 
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to  the  lateral  portions  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  tendinous  centre. 
It  frequently  happens  that  fleshy  fibres  spring-  only  from  the  inner 
portion  of  the  external  arched  ligament,  and  in  that  case  a  triangular 
interval  is  left  between  the  vertebral  and  costal  portions  of  the  muscle 
thi'ough  which  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  thoracic  cavity  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  abdomen. 

The  costal  portion  of  the  muscle  consists  of  a  series  of  serrated  shps 
arising  from  the  cartilages  of  the  six  lower  ribs,  and  interdigitating  with 
the  attachments  of  the  transversalis  abdominis  muscle  (fig.  211).  They 
sometimes  arise  also  in  part  ft'om  the  osseous  ribs.  The  sternal  portion 
is  a  narrow  slip,  sometimes  divided  into  two,  separated  on  each  side  fr'om 
the  costal  portion  by  an  interval  which  gives  passage  to  the  epigastric 
branch  of  the  internal  mammary  artery,  together  with  some  lymphatics, 
and  in  which  the  lining  membranes  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are 
separated  only  by  a  small  quantity  of  loose  connective  tissue.  The  sternal 
fibres  of  the  diaphragm  are  much  the  shortest ;  the  lateral  costal  fibres  are 
the  longest.  The  fibres  of  the  sternal  and  costal  slips,  after  being  united, 
rise  in  an  arched  and  converging  manner  to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior 
and  external  margins  of  the  central  tendon. 

The  central  tendon — trefoil  qx  corcliform  tendon — is  a  strong  aponeurosis, 
forming  the  central  and  highest  part  of  the  diaphragm.  It  is  elongated 
from  side  to  side,  convex  in  front  and  concave  behind,  and  consists  of 
three  lol)es  or  alee,,  partly  separated  by  indentations.  The  right  lobe  is 
the  largest ;  and  the  left,  which  is  elongated  and  narrow,  is  the  smallest 
of  the  three.  The  central  tendon  is  sm-rounded  on  every  side  by  the 
muscular  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  the  fibres  of  which  are  directly 
continuous  with  those  of  the  tendon.  The  tendinous  fibres  cross  one 
another,  and  are  interwoven  in  various  directions. 

Foramina. — There  are  in  the  diapliragm  three  large  perforations  for 
the  passage  respectively  of  the  aorta,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  vena  cava, 
besides  some  smaller  holes  or  fissures  which  are  less  regular. — a.  The 
foramen  for  the  aorta  (Jiiatus  aorticus),  placed  in  front  of  the  vertebrae, 
is  bounded  by  tendinous  fibres  of  the  crura  as  afready  described.  Besides 
the  aorta,  this  opening  transmits  the  thoracic  duct,  and  generally  also 
the  large  azygos  vein.  1).  The  foramen  for  the  oesophagus,  higher  and 
farther  forwards  than  the  preceding,  as  well  as  a  little  to  its  left,  is  sepa- 
rated from  that  opening  by  the  decussating  fibres  of  the  crura.  It  is 
oval  in  form,  and  is  generally  entirely  surrounded  by  muscular  fibres  ;  in 
some  rare  cases,  however,  a  small  part  in  front  is  formed  by  the  margin 
of  the  central  tendon.  Through  it  pass  also  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves. 
c.  The  opening  for  the  vena  cava  {foramen  qiiaclratuni)  is  placed  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  diaphragm,  in  the  tendinous  centre  at  the  junction  of 
the  right  and  middle  lol^es,  posteriorly.  Its  form  is  somewhat  quad- 
rangular ;  and  it  is  bounded  by  fasciculi  of  tendinous  fibres  running 
j)arallel  with  its  sides.  Besides  the  foregoing  large  foramina  there  are 
small  perforations  tlu'ough  the  crura  for  the  splanchnic  nerves  on  both 
sides,  and  for  the  small  azygos  vein  on  the  left  side,  ^^dlile  the  large 
azygos  vein  often  takes  its  course  through  the  right  crus.  The  cord  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve  either  perforates  the  outer  part  of  the  crus  or 
passes  under  the  internal  arched  ligament. 

Form  and  Relations. — The  upper  or  thoracic  surface  of  the  diaphrag-m  is  highly 
arched.    Its  posterior  and  lateral  fibres,  ascending  from  their  connection  with  the 
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lower  margin  of  the  thorax,  are  for  a  considerable  extent  placed  close  to  the  ribs, 
the  lung-s,  especially  in  their  collapsed  condition,  not  descending  so  far  as  the 
attachments  of  the  diaphragm.  The  vault  of  the  diaphragm  rises  higher  on  the 
right  than  on  the  left  side.  In  the  dead  body  it  rises  on  the  right  side  to  the 
level  of  the  junction  of  the  fifth  rib  with  the  sternum,  and  on  the  left  side  only 
as  high  as  the  sixth.  This  difference  is  connected  with  the  great  size  and  fi.rm- 
ness  of  the  liver  on  the  right  side.  It  is  covered  superiorly  by  the  pleuree  and 
the  i3ericardium  ;  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  latter  membrane  blending  with  the 
tendinous  centre,  as  well  as  with  the  fascia  covering  its  muscular  substance.  The 
lower  sm-face,  of  a  deeply  concave  form,  is  lined  by  the  peritoneum,  and  has  in 
apposition  with  it  the  liver,  the  stomach,  the  pancreas  and  spleen,  and  the  kidneys. 
Yaru'tics: — The  sternal  portion  of  the  muscle  is  not  unfrequently  wanting. 
As  a  very  rare  occurence  a  fleshy  fasciculus  has  been  seen  passing  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  diaiDhragm  to  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus  (Haller,  Cruveilhier). 

Nerves.— The  intercostals,  levatores  costarum,  subcostals,  and  triangularis 
sterni  are  supplied  by  the  intercostal  nerves.  The  diaphragm  is  supplied  by  the 
phrenic  nerves  from  the  foiu'th  and  fifth  cervical  nerves,  and  likewise  by  sympa- 
thetic filaments  from  the  plexuses  round  the  phrenic  arteries. 

Actions.— Movements  of  Respiration.— The  mechanical  act  of  respiration 
consists  of  two  sets  of  movements,  viz..  those  of  inspiration  and- of  expiration,  in 
which  air  is  successively  drawm  into  the  lungs  and  expelled  from  them  by  the 
alternate  increase  and  diminution  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  The  changes  in  the 
capacity  of  the  thorax  are  efi^ected  by  the  exijansion  and  contraction  of  its  lateral 
walls,  called  costal  respiration,  and  by  the  depression  and  elevation  of  the  floor  of 
the  cavity,  through  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  diaphragm,  called  clia- 
2)]iragmatio  or  aidominal  resjjiration.  These  two  movements  are  normally 
combined  in  the  act  of  respiration,  but  in  different  circumstances  one  of  them  is 
resorted  to  more  than  the  other.  Thus,  abdominal  resj^iration  predominates  in 
the  male,  while  costal  respiration  is  employed  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  female. 

Insjriration. — The  study  of  the  movements  of  the  thoracic  walls  in  respiration 
presents  considerable  difliculty  from  the  complexity  of  these  movements,  and 
from  the  impossibility  of  perfectly  imitating  in  the  dead  body  the  mechanical  con- 
ditions imder  which  they  occur  in  life.  On  a  fresh  ligamentous  thorax,  by  raising 
and  depressing  the  sternum,  the  ribs  may  be  moved  u^jwards  and  downwards 
nearly  parallel  to  one  another  ;  the  first  rib  moving  as  freely  as  the  others.  But 
during-  life  several  causes  combine  to  make  the  first  rib  more  fixed  than  those 
which  follow  ;  as  for  example,  the  weight  of  the  upper  extremity,  and  the  strain 
of  the  intercostal  muscles  and  ribs  beneath.  The  movements  of  the  thoracic 
walls  in  respii-ation  are  as  follows  :  1st.  The  antero-posterior  diameter  is  increased 
by  a  forward  movement  of  the  sternum  with  the  attached  ribs  and  cartilages  ;  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum  being  raised  and  advanced,  while  the  upper  end,  wdiich 
in  easy  respiration  is  at  rest,  or  nearly  so,  is  only  raised  in  full  inspiration.  2nd. 
The  transverse  diameter  of  the  thorax  is  increased  by  the  elevation  and  the  ever- 
sion  of  the  ribs  ;  the  first  of  these  movements  bringing  larger  costal  arches  to  a 
level  occupied  in  expiration  by  smaller  arches  above  them  ;  and  the  second,  by 
the  rotation  of  the  ribs  round  an  axis  extending  from  their  vertebral  extremities 
to  the  sternum,  increases  the  width  of  their  arch  outwards.  These  movements 
are  facilitated  by  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs  and,  to  a  greater  extent,  of  the  car- 
tilages, allowing  of  the  opening  out  of  the  angle  between  the  two,  which  is  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  resistance  offered  by  the  sternum  and  the  weight  of  the 
upper  limb  to  the  forward  and  upward  movement  of  the  anterior  extremities  of 
the  costal  arches,  while  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  is  also  increased  in  its  inferior 
part  by  the  simultaneous  backward  movement  of  the  lower  ribs,  due  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  costo-transverse  articulations  (see  p.  149).  3rd.  The  vertical 
diameter  of  the  thoracic  cavity  is  increased  by  the  descent  of  the  platform  of  the 
diaphragm  forming  its  floor  ;  and  as  the  lower  ribs  are  drawn  backward^s  and  out- 
wards rather  than  raised,  while  the  last  rib  may  even  move  somewhat  downwards, 
the  depth  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  cavity  is  by  this  means  also  slightly  augmented. 
Lastly,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  extension  of  the  vertebral  column  is  an  important 
agent  in  respiration,  for  when  the  column  is  bent  forwards,  the  ribs  are  pressed 
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togetlier  in  the  conca-vity  of  the  cui-ve,  and,  conversely,  when  the  cohimn  is  ex- 
tended, the  ribs  are  separated. 

Action  of  tlio  intercostal  muscles. — The  manner  in  which  these  muscles  act  has 
been  a  subject  of  controversy  from  an  early  time,  and  is  not  yet  thoroughly  deter- 
mined. It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  external  muscles  are  elevators  of  the 
ribs,  and  therefore  muscles  of  inspiration,  but  as  to  the  action  of  the  internal 
muscles  there  is  still  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  According  to  one  view, 
defended  by  Haller,  the  external  and  internal  layers  have  a  common  action,  the 
decussating  fibres  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal  between  them  ;  while  ac- 
cording to  another  view,  that  of  Hamberger,  the  external  intercostal  muscles  are 
admitted  to  be  elevators,  but  the  internal  are  held  to  be  depressors  of  the  ribs.  More 
recently  these  views  have  been  modified  by  Hutchinson  to  the  extent  of  admitting 
that  the  external  intercostal  muscles,  and  the  parts  of  the  internal  intercostals 
l^laced  between  the  costal  cartilages,  elevate  the  ribs,  and  that  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  internal  intercostals  act  as  depressors.  This  view  is  illustrated  mechanically, 
and  supposed  by  some  to  be  demonstrated,  by  means  of  a  mechanism  of  rods  and 
elastic  bands  imitating  the  conditions  of  the  ribs.  But  the  ribs  differ  from  such 
rods  in  respect  that  they  are  not  straight  or  rigid  bars,  and  are  not  free  at  either 
end.  but  are  deeply  cuxved,  and  have  the  greatest  extent  of  motion  in  the  middle 
of  their  arch  ;  and  in  the  living  subject  the  costal  arches,  in  their  elevation,  both 
rotate  upon  certain  axes  and  diminish  then-  curvature,  instead  of  describing  a  simple 
upward  and  downward  movement  like  the  bars,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
any  certain  conclusion  from  such  imperfect  imitations  of  the  mechanism.  The  \-iew 
advocated  by  Haller,  that  the  two  muscles  act  in  combination  as  elevators  of  the 
ribs,  appears  to  derive  support  from  several  circumstances,  among-  which  may 
be  particularly  mentioned  the  deficiency  of  the  external  intercostal  muscles  in 
front  and  of  the  internal  behind,  in  situations  where  both  would  undoubtedly 
act  as  depressors,  and  the  experiments  of  Duchenne,  who  found  (■'  Physiol,  des 
Mouvements,"  &c..  p.  646)  that  the  dii-ect  galvanic  stimulation  of  the  external  in- 
tercostal muscle  throughout  the  fifth  space  caused  the  lower  rib  to  rise  towards 
the  upper,  and  likewise  that  the  stimulation  of  the  internal  intercostal  muscle 
in  the  intercartilaginous  part  of  the  space  also  caused  the  lower  rib  to  rise,  and 
who  farther  found  that  when  the  galvanic  stimulus  was  so  strong  as  to  reach  the 
intercostal  nerve,  and  throw  the  whole  of  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external  in- 
tercostal muscle  into  action,  the  lower  rib  was  still  elevated.  This  view  also 
is  the  one  adopted  by  Henle  and  Luschka,  the  latter  referring  esi^ecially  to  the 
experiments  of  Budge  on  the  muscles  of  living  animals,  as  proving  that  the  in- 
ternal intercostal  muscles  elevate  the  ribs  (Budge,  "  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologic  des 
Menschen,"  Weimar,  1860,  p.  79).  On  the  other  hand,  the  careful  and  extensive 
series  of  measiu-ements  carried  out  by  v.  Ebner  on  the  partially  dissected  thorax, 
both  in  the  collapsed  and  inflated  conditions,  tend  to  confirm  Hutchinson's  view, 
indicating  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  fii-st  two  intervals,  the  intercostal 
spaces  are  generally  widened  and  the  fibres  of  the  interosseous  internal  inter- 
costals lengthened  during  inspiration  (Arch.  f.  Anatomic,  1880,  p.  185). 

Apart  from  the  action  of  these  muscles  in  producing  movement  of  the  ribs, 

they  also  fulfil  an  important  function  in  supporting  and  maintaining  an  equable 

tension  in  the  portions  of  the  thoracic  wall  corresponding  to  the  intercostal 

spaces,  without  opposing-  the  resistance  to  the  movements  that  would  be  loresented 

,  by  a  firmer  although  elastic  structure  in  the  same  situation. 

The  lev  at  ores  cost  arum  are  usually  considered  to  have  a  similar  action  with  the 
posterior  fibres  of  the  external  intercostal  muscles,  and  are  therefore  ranked 
among  the  agents  of  inspiration.  The  above-mentioned  experiments  of  v.  Ebner, 
however,  tend  to  show  that  these  muscles  have  very  little  influence  upon  the 
elevation  of  the  ribs,  but  that  their  fibres  are  most  contracted  during  extension 
and  lateral  flexion  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  spinal  column.  The  scalene  muscles 
also  contribute,  even  in  normal  and  quiet  inspiration,  to  the  support  and  elevation 
of  the  first  and  second  ribs  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  serratus  posticus  superior 
must  have  a  similar  effect  on  those  upper  ribs  to  which  it  is  attached. 

The  action  of  the  cliaplirarjin  is  more  easily  understood  than  that  of  the  inter- 
costal muscles.     By  its  contraction  and  descent  its  convexity  is  diminished,  the 
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abdominal  viscera  are  pressed  downwards,  and  the  thorax  expanded  vertically.  The 
fibres  arising-  from  the  ribs,  being  directed  nearly  vertically  upwards  from  their 
origins,  must  tend  to  raise  those  ribs,  and  Duchenne  has  shown  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  diaphragm  by  itself  elevates  and  expands  the  upper  ribs  to  which  it  is 
attached,  but  only  so  long  as  the  vault  of  the  muscle  is  supported  by  the 
abdominal  viscera,  for  when  they  are  removed  it  no  longer  has  that  action  (oj). 
cit.  p.  620).  The  scrratus  lio&tlcus  inferior  and  qiiadratus  lumhorvm  muscles,  by 
opposing  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  giving  it  a  fixed  point  on  which  to  descend, 
become  assistant  muscles  of  inspiration.  Tlie  anterior  fibres  of  the  diaphragm, 
being  directed  more  horizontally  towards  the  central  tendon,  oppose  the  foi-ward 
motion  of  the  sternum ;  hence  the  sternum  becomes  arched  in  patients  long  subject 
to  asthma.  (Hutchinson,  Article  "  Thorax,"  in  Todd's  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  ;  "  Meyer,  "  Physiologische  Anatomie.") 

In  more  forcible  inspiration,  and  more  especially  in  severe  attacks  of  dyspnoea, 
there  are  called  into  play  other  powerful  muscles,  to  secure  the  inspiratory  action 
of  which  a  fixed  attachment  must  be  provided  by  the  support  and  elevation  of 
the  shoulder  and  arm  ;  among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  jjecto'ralis  minor,  the 
lower  part  of  the  jjcctoralis  major  and  possibly  also  the  lowest  slips  of  the  serratus 
■magnus.  Additional  assistance  in  elevating  the  sternum  and  upper  ribs  is 
afEorded  by  the  stcriio-mastoid  and  the  infrahyoid  muscles. 

Expiration. — In  normal  and  quiet  expiration  the  diminution  of  the  caj^acity 
of  the  chest  is  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  the  return  of  the  walls  of  the 
chest  to  the  condition  of  rest,  in  consequence  of  their  own  elastic  reaction,  and 
of  the  elasticity  and  weight  of  the  viscera  and  other  j)arts  displaced  by  inspii-a- 
tion ;  the  lungs  themselves,  after  distension  by  air,  exert  considerable  elastic 
force,  and  no  doubt  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages  react  strongly  by  their  elastic 
return  from  the  elevated  and  expanded  condition  into  which  they  had  been  thrown 
by  the  inspiratory  forces.  In  more  forcible  acts  of  expiration,  in  muscular 
efforts  of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  and  in  efforts  of  expulsion  from  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  cavities,  all  the  muscles  which  tend  to  depress  the  ribs,  and  those 
which  compress  the  abdominal  cavity,  concur  in  powerful  action  to  empty  the 
lungs,  to  fix  the  trunk,  and  to  expel  the  contents  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  (See 
farther,  "  Action  of  the  Abdominal  Muscles.") 

MUSCLES    AND    FASCIAE    OF    THE    ABDOMEN. 

FascizE. — The  superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen  is  usually  described 
as  consisting-  of  two  layers.  One  of  these,  the  sulcutaneous  layer,  corre- 
sponds in  its  general  features  with  the  areolar  subcutaneous  tissue  of 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  contains  embedded  in  it  a  very  variable  and 
often  large  quantity  of  fat.  The  other,  or  deeper  layer,  is  of  a  denser 
and  more  membranous  structure,  and  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
yellow  elastic  tissue  in  its  substance  ;  it  is  only  connected  by  loose 
areolar  tissue  to  the  subjacent  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle, 
except  at  the  umbilicus  and  along  the  linea  alba,  where  the  attachment 
is  more  intimate,  while  inferiorly  a  fibrous  and  elastic  expansion  of  con- 
siderable strength,  derived  from  this  layer,  passes  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
linea  alba  and  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  constituting 
the  suspensory  liyament  of  that  organ.  These  two  layers  are  both  con- 
tinnous  with  the  superficial  fascia  on  other  parts  of  the  trunk :  they  can  be 
dissected  as  distinct  layers  only  on  the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  they 
are  separated  in  a  more  marked  manner  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  groin,  where  subcutaneous  vessels,  such  as  the  superficial  epigastric 
and  circumflex  iliac,  as  Well  as  lymphatic  glands,  lie  between  them.  This 
distinct  portion  of  the  deeper  layer  is  known  as  the  fascia  of  Scarpa 
(Strufchers),  and  ]3assing  down  freely  over  Poupart's  ligament  it  ends  im- 
mediately below  that  band  by  becoming  blended  with  the  fascia  lata  ;  but 
internally,  near  the  external  abdominal  ring,  it  remains  free  and  is  pro- 
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longed  downwards  over  the  spermatic  cord  to  the  scrotum.  The  sub- 
cutaneous layer,  losing  its  fat,  is  combined  with  the  deeper  layer  as  they 
both  pass  to  the  scrotum  ;  and  here  the  united  layer  acquires  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  and  undergoes  a  modification  in  structure  by  becoming 
mingled  largely  with  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  constituting  the  dartos 
tunic  of  the  scrotum.  Some  involuntary  muscular  fibres  also  exist  in  the 
altered  superficial  fascia  which  covers  the  penis.  This  covering,  on 
leaving  the  scrotum  posteriorly,  becomes  continuous  with  the  superficial 
fascia  of  the  perineum. 

The  parts  of  the  superficial  fascia  here  described  have  received  minute  atten- 
tion from  anatomists,  by  reason  of  their  close  relation  to  the  seat  of  hernial 
tumoiu's  and  other  pathological  conditions  ;  the  adhesion  of  the  fascia  below 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  its  disposition  over  the  inguinal  aperture,  spermatic 
cord,  and  scrotum,  while  they  prevent  the  descent  upon  the  thigh  of  fluid  which 
has  been  effused  beneath  the  fascia,  cause  it  either  to  spread  upwards  upon  the 
abdomen  or  to  take  its  course  downwards  into  the  scrotum. 

The  deep  layer  of  the  abdomiaal  fascia  is  also  interesting  as  corresponding 
with  the  tunica  ahdominalis  of  animals,  a  strong  membrane  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  which  may  be  well  seen  in  the  horse  or  ox,  and 
which  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  viscera. 

Muscles. — The  muscular  wall  of  the  abdomen  is  formed  on  each  side 
for  the  most  part  by  three  layers  of  muscle,  the  fibres  of  which  run  in 
different  directions ;  those  of  the  superficial  and  middle  layers  being 
oblique,  and  those  of  the  innermost  layer  being  transverse.  In  front, 
these  three  layers  of  muscle  are  replaced  by  tendinous  expansions,  which 
meet  in  the  middle  line,  giving  rise  to  the  Imea  alha ;  on  each  side  of 
this  line  the  fibres  of  the  rectus  muscle  extend  in  a  vertical  direction 
between  the  tendinous  layers,  supported  usually  at  the  lower  end  by  the 
pyramidalis  muscle.  Posteriorly,  the  wall  is  formed  in  part  by  apo- 
neurosis^ and  in  part  by  muscles  of  which  the  fibres  are  chiefly  vertical, 
viz.,  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  in  front  of  them  the  quadratus  lum- 
borum. 

The  obliquus  externus  aljdomiais  muscle,  the  strongest  and  most 
superficial  of  the  three  broad  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  arises  from  the 
outer  sm'face  of  the  lower  eight  ribs,  by  slips  arranged  in  a  serrated 
series,  four  or  five  of  them  interdigitating  with  origins  of  the  serratus 
magnas,  and  three  or  four  with  origins  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  The 
lower  and  upper  digitations  of  the  external  oblique  are  connected  with 
the  ribs  near  their  cartilages,  the  intermediate  ones  are  attached  to  the 
ribs  at  some  distance  from  their  extremities  ;  the  lowest  digitation 
generally  embraces  the  cartilage  of  the  twelfth  rib.  The  fleshy  fibres 
from  the  last  two  ribs  pass  down  in  a  nearly  vertical  direction  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  external  margin  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  for  about  the  an- 
terior half  of  its  length  ;  all  the  rest  incline  downwards  and  forwards, 
and  terminate  in  tendinous  fibres,  which  form  the  broad  aponeurosis  by 
trhich  the  greater  part  of  the  muscle  is  inserted. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  is  wider  below  than 
above,  and  is  larger  than  that  of  either  of  the  subjacent  broad  muscles. 
Consisting  for  the  most  part  of  oblique  fibres,  which  continue  the  direc- 
tion of  the  muscular  fasciculi,  it  extends  inwards  towards  the  middle 
line  in  front,  where  it  meets  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  Hnea 
alba ;  at  some  distance  from  this  line,  but  farther  out  above  than  below, 
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ifc  becomes  inseparably  united  mth  the  aponeurosis  beneath,  and  forms  a 
part  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  space 
irom  the  ensiform  process  to  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  upper  part  of 
the  aponeurosis  is  connected  with  the  pectoralis  major,  giving  origin  to 
the  lowest  fibres  of  that  muscle.  The  lowest  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  are 
closely  aggregated  together,  and  extend  across  fi-om  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  pubis,  in  the  form  of  a  thickened 
band,  which  is  called  Pouparfs  ligament  This  ligament  is  curved  with 
its  convexity  downwards  owing  to  the  attachment  of  the  iliac  portion  of 
the  fascia  lata  to  its  lower  border,  but  the  degree  of  curvature  and  the 
tension  of  the  band  vary  with  the  position  of  the  limb,  being  increased 

Fig.   214. 


Fig.     214. — SUPEKFICIAL     VIEW    OF    THE    MUSCLES    OF    THE    ABDOSIEN,    FHOJI    BEFORE   AKD 
SLIGHTLY    FKOM    THE    SIDE.       (A.   T. )      ^ 

14,  14,  external  obliqu'e  muscle  ;  15,  placed  over  the  ensiform  process  at  tlie  upper  end 
of  the  linea  alba  ;  15',  umbilicus;  16,  symphysis  pubis  at  the  lower  end  of  the  linea 
alba  ;  above  16,  the  pyramidales  muscles  are  seen,  showing  through  the  abdominal 
aponeurosis  ;  from  the  upper  14  to  17,  the  linea  semilunaris  ;  between  this  line  and  the  linea 
alba  are  seen  the  linete  transversee  ;  above  22,  the  curved  margin  of  Poupai't's 
ligament ;  on  either  side  of  16,  the  external  abdominal  ring  is  indicated. 
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with  extension  and  eversiou,  and  diminished  with  flexion  and  inyersion  of 
the  thigh. 

The  aponeurosis  is  perforated  by  numerous  small  apertures  for  the 
passage  of  cutaneous  vessels  and  nerves,  and  near  the  body  of  the  pubis 
by  one  large  opening  which  transmits  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male  or 
the  round  ligament  in  the  female.  This  is  known  as  the  sujjerfidal  or 
external  aMominal  ring  {external  inguinal  a])erture),  and  is  formed  by  the 
separation  of  the  fibres  composing  the  lower  and  inner  angle  of  the  apo- 
nem'osis  from  the  innermost  part  of  Poupart's  ligament.  The  direction 
of  the  opening  is  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  conformably  to  the 
direction  of  the  principal  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  ;  its  base  is  formed 
by  the  pubic  crest,  and  its  sides  by  the  two  sets  of  diverging  fibres  called 
the  jjillars.  The  upper  or  internal  pillar  is  flat  and  straight,  and  is 
attached  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  decussating  with 
the  corresponding  fibres  of  the  opposite  side  :  the  lower  or  external 
]3illar  is  in  its  upper  part  also  flat  and  thin,  but  its  lower  part,  which  is 
formed  by  the  inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament,  is  thick  and  prismatic^ 
and  curves  strongly  inwards  to  its  termination  at  the  pubic  spine. 

Wliile  the  mesial  attachment  of  Poupart's  ligament  takes  place  mainly 
into  the  pubic  spine,  the  deepest  fibres  of  that  band  are  sent  backwards 
to  be  fixed  to  the  innermost  part  of  the  ilio-pectineal  line  for  a  distance 
of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  constituting  a  triangular  layer  which 
is  termed  Gimhernaf s  ligament,  and  which  presents  upper  and  lower 
surfaces,  and  a  concave  external  margin,  the  latter  being  free  and 
forming  the  inner  boundary  of  the  crural  ring.  Some  of  the  fibres  of 
Gimbernat's  ligament  and  of  the  outer  pillar  of  the  ring  are  usually 
attached  only  indh'ectly  to  the  bone ;  and  these  are  reflected  upwards  and 
inwards  beneath  the  spermatic  cord,  becoming  incorporated  with  the 
lovvest  part  of  the  front  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus,  and  reach  the  middle 
line  where  they  interlace  with  the  fibres  of  the  opposite  side.  They 
form  a  variably  developed  layer,  placed  behind  the  lower  part  of  the 
external  abdominal  ring  and  its  inner  pillar,  and  knoAvn  as  the  triangular 
fascia. 

On  the  surface  of  the  aponeurosis,  especially  in  its  lower  part,  are 
seen  slender  bundles  of  fibres  crossing  transversely  and  binding  together 
its  principal  oblique  fibres.  These  are  the  inter  columnar  fibres,  and  they 
are  most  developed  in  the  neighljourhood  of  the  outer  third  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  They  extend  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  closing  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  the  angular  interval  left  between  the  diverging  pillars,  and  from 
them  a  thin  membrane  is  prolonged  downwards  upon  the  spermatic  cord, 
known  as  the  intercolumnar  or  spermatic  fctscia.  The  external  abdominal 
ring  thus  acquires  a  somewhat  oval  form,  and  its  size  varies  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  development  of  these  fibres.  In  the  male  the  opening 
has  an  average  length  of  an  inch  or  a  little  more,  with  a  breadth  of  half 
as  much.     In  the  female  it  is  usually  much  smaller. 

Helat'iims. — Tlie  external  oblique  muscle  is  superficial  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  part  at  its  posterior  border  which  is  overlapped  by  the  latissimus  dorsi. 
It  lies  upon  the  internal  oblique  and  the  lower  ribs  with  their  cartilages,  and 
the  intervening  intercostal  muscles.  The  origins  of  the  external  oblique  and 
latissimus  sometimes  meet  at  the  iliac  crest,  but  more  frequently  a  small  interval 
is  left,  and  the  free  portion  of  bone  forms  the  base  of  a  triangular  space  between, 
the  two  muscles,  in  which  a  hernia  (lumbar  hernia)  has  been  seen  to  iDrotrude. 
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Varieties. — The  external  oblique  varies  chiefly  in  the  number  of  its  attach- 
ments to  the  ribs.  Absence  of  the  highest  or  lowest  digitation  is  not  uncommon ; 
on  the  other  hand,  one  or  more  slips  maybe  doubled,' most  frequently  those  from 
the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs  ;  or  an  additional  slip  may  arise  from  the  lumbar 
aponeurosis  below  the  last  rib.  Besides  the  connection  with  the  pectoralis 
major,  some  fibres  are  occasionally  continued  into  the  serratus  magnus.  The 
muscle  has  also  been  found  double,  the  deeper  portion  passing  from  the  ninth, 
tenth  and  eleventh  ribs  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  (Macalister). 

The  oTjliquus  iuternus  abdominis  muscle,  placed  under  cover  of 
the  external  oblique,  arises  by  fleshy  fibres  from  the  external  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  ihe  deep  surface  of  Poupart's  ligament ;  by  short  tendinous 

Fig.  215.  •  Fig.    215. — Lateral  view   op   the 

MUSCLES  of  the  ABDOMEN',  THE 
INTERNAL  OBLIQUE  MUSCLE  HAVING 
BEEN     EXPOSED     BY    THE     REMOVAL 

OF  THE  EXTERNAL  OBLIQUE  (modi- 
fied from  Henle).     (A.  T.)     i 

a,  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  ;  h, 
great  trochanter  ;  c,  pubic  spine  ;  d, 
posterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  ; 
VI  and  XII,  sixth  and  twelfth  ribs  ; 
1,  lower  part  of  the  pectoralis  major, 
where  it  is  attached  to  the  ajDoneuro- 
sis  of  the  external  oblique ;  2,  2, 
lower  digitations  of  the  serratus  mag- 
nus ;  3,  3,  costal  attachments  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi ;  3',  its  iliac  attach- 
meut ;  4,  trapezius ;  5,  5,  divided 
attachments  of  the  external  oblique, 
left  in  connection  with  the  ribs  ;  5', 
5',  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
divided  in  front  of  the  rectus,  where 
it  joins  the  sheath  ;  6,  internal  ob- 
lique at  its  middle  ;  6',  6',  line  where 
its  aponeurosis  divides  to  form  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus;  ••;-  +  +  XII, 
its  attachment  to  the  lowest  ribs ; 
6",  conjoined  tendon;  7,  sartorius ; 
8,  rectus  femoris  ;  9,  tensor  vaginse 
femoris  ;  10,  gluteus  medius ;  11, 
gluteus  maximus. 

fibres  from  the  iliac  crest  for 
two-thirds  of  its  length  ;  and 
by  some  fleshy  fibres  again 
from  the  posterior  aponeurosis 
of  the  transversalis  muscle 
(lumbar  fascia),  in  the  angle 
between  the  crest  of  the  ilium 
and  the  outer  margin  of  the 
erector  spinse  muscle.  From 
those  attachments  the  fibres, 
spreading  over  the  side  of  the 
abdomen,  pass  to  be  inserted 
as  follows  :  the  most  posterior 
fibres  pass  upwards  and  forwards  to  the  lower  margins  of  the  cartilages 
of  the  last  three  ribs,  where  they  are  inserted  in  the  same  plane  with  the 
internal  intercostal  muscles  ;  those  arising  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
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iliac  crest  pass  forwards,  the  upper  more  obliquely  and  the  succeeding- 
ones  more  horizontally,  to  end  in  an  aponeurosis  on  the  front  of  the 
abdomen  ;  those  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  run  horizontally  to  the 
same  aponeurosis  ;  while  the  fibres  from  Poupart's  ligament,  usually 
paler  than  the  rest,  arch  downwards  and  inwards  over  the  spermatic 
cord,  or  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  and  end  in  tendinous  fibres 
common  to  them  and  the  lower  part  of  the  transrersalis  muscle,  thus 
forming  the  structure  lvno^^^l  as  the  conjoined  tendon  of  these  muscles  ; 
through  the  medium  of  this  tendon  they  are  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
pubis,  and  to  the  inner  part  of  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  behind  Gimbernat's 
ligament.  The  spermatic  cord,  or  round  ligament,  passes  under  the 
arched  lower  borders  of  the  transversalis  and  internal  oblique  muscles 
on  its  way  from  the  internal  to  the  external  abdominal  ring. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  internal  oblique  may  be  regarded  as  the  ex- 
panded tendon  of  the  muscle  continued  forwards  and  inwards  :  it  extends 
from  the  margin  of  the  thorax  to  the  pubis,  and  is  wider  at  the  upper 
than  at  the  lower  end.  At  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscle  the 
aponeurosis  divides  into  two  layers,  one  passing  before,  the  other  be- 
hind that  muscle  ;  and  the  two  remiite  at  its  inner  border  in  the  linea 
alba,  so  as  to  enclose  it  in  a  sheath.  The  anterior  layer,  as  akeady 
mentioned,  becomes  inseparably  united  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle,  and  the  posterior  layer  is  similarly  incorporated 
with  that  of  the  transversalis.  The  upper  border  of  the  posterior  lamina 
is  attached  to  the  margins  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  rib-cartilages,  as 
weU  as  to  the  ensiform  process.  This  division  of  the  aponeurosis 
into  two  layers  stops  short  a  little  above  half-way  between  the  um- 
bilicus and  the  pubis,  the  aponeurosis  below  that  level  remaining  un- 
divided, and  along  with  that  of  the  transversalis  muscle  to  which  it  is 
united,  passing  wholly  in  front  of  the  rectus.  The  deficiency  thus  re- 
sulting in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  is  marked 
superiorly  by  a  more  or  less  well  defined  lunated  edge,  the  concavity  of 
which  looks  downvrards  towards  the  pubis — the  semilunar  fold  of  Douglas, 

Relations. — The  internal  oblique  muscle  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  the  ex- 
ternal oblique.  The  hindmost  part  of  the  muscle,  arising  from  the  lumbar 
fascia,  is  under  cover  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  a  small  part  is  frequently  exposed 
between  the  latissimus  and  the  external  oblique,  when  those  muscles  fail  to  meet 
at  their  iliac  origins. 

Varieties. — A  fibrous  band  or  inscription  is  not  uncommonly  seen  in  the  upper 
part  of  this  muscle,  prolonged  forwards  from  the  point  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
rib,  and  a  slender  cartilaginous  slip,  separate  from  that  of  the  rib,  has  been  seen 
lying  in  this  inscription.  An  additional  slip  of  insertion,  into  the  ninth  costal 
cartilage,  is  occasionally  present. 

The  cremaster,  a  muscle  peculiar  to  the  male,  consists  of  fibres 
lying  in  series  with  those  of  the  lower  border  of  the  internal  oblique 
muscle.  It  has  an  external  and  an  internal  attachment.  The  external 
attachment  is  to  the  inner  part  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  there  its 
fibres  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  :  the  in- 
ternal attachment,  smaller  and  less  constant,  is  by  means  of  a  tendinous 
band  to  the  spine  and  crest  of  the  pubis,  close  to  the  insertion  of  the  in- 
ternal oblique  muscle.  The  superior  fibres  of  the  muscle  extend  between 
these  attachments  in  a  series  of  successively  longer  loops,  descending  in 
front  of  the  spermatic  cord,  a -few  of  them  reaching  as  low  as  the  level 
of  the  testicle  ;   the  remaining  fibres,  the  greater  number  of  which 
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descend  from  the  outer  attachment,  and  only  a  few  from  the  inner, 
spread  out  inferiorly  and  are  embedded  in  the  substance  of  a  fascia 
termed  cremasteric,  which  adheres  to  the  fascia  propria  of  the  testicle. 
Sometimes  the  only  fibres  developed  are  a  bundle  descending  fi^om  the 
outer  attachment. 

In  the  female  there  may  be  almost  constantly  detected  a  few  fibres  des- 
cending on  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  which  correspond  with  the  last- 
mentioned  fibres  of  the  cremaster  muscle  of  the  male. 

Fig.  216. 


Fig.  216. — DiAGKAM  OP  A  TaANSVEESE.  SECTION  OP  THE  WAIL  OP  THE  ABDOMEN,  TO 
SHOW  THE  CONNECTIONS  OF  THE  LUMBiR  PASCIA,  AND  THE  SHEATH  OP  THE  BEOTUS 
MUSCLE.       (A.  T.)      i 

A,  at  the  level  of  the  third  lumbar  rertebra  ;  B,  the  fore  part,  at  a  few  inches  above 
the  pubis. 

a,  spinous  process,  h,  body  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  ;  1,  external  oblique  muscle  ; 
2,  internal  oblique  ;  3,  transversalis  ;  4,  a  dotted  line  to  mark  the  position  of  the 
transversalis  fascia  ;  5,  5,  in  A,  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus, 
formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  internal  oblique  splitting  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
muscle,  2' ;  6,  rectus  abdominis  ;  7,  anterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia,  pas-sing  in  front 
of  the  quadratus  lumborum  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  transverse  process ;  8,  psoas  magnus 
and  parvus  muscles  ;  9,  9',  erectores  spinas  muscles  ;  9  +  ,  middle  layer  of  the  lumbar 
fascia  (posterior  aponeurosis  of  the  transversahs)  passing  to  the  extremity  of  the 
transverse  process  ;  10,  10  +  ,  posterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia,  connected  with  the 
latissimus  dorsi  and  serratus  posticus  inferior  :  in  A,  at  the  sheath  of  the  rectus,  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  seen  to  unite  in  front  witli  the  sheath,  while  that 
of  the  transversalis  is  seen  uniting  with  it  behind  :  in  B,  the  section  is  taken  below  the 
semilunar  fold  of  Douglas,  and  all  the  tendons  pass  in  front  of  the  rectus  at  5' ;  the  + 
near  this,  and  in  a  similar  place  in  A,  marks  the  middle  line,  and  the  place  of  the  union 
of  the  several  aponeuroses  in  the  linea  alba. 

The  transversalis  abdominis  muscle,  subjacent  to  the  internal 
oblique,  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilages  of  the  six  lower 
ribs  by  fleshy  slips  which  interdigitate  with  the  costal  attachments  of  the 
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diaphragm  (fig.  211,  p.  31G)  ;  from  tlie  transverse  processes  of  the  himbar 
vertebrEfe  by  a  strong  posterior  aponeurosis  ;  from  the  inner  margin  of  the 
crest  of  the  ilium  in  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  its  extent ;  and  fr-om  the 
outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament.  The  greater  part  of  the  fibres  have  a 
horizontal  direction,  and  extend  forwards  to  a  broad  aponeurosis  in  fi'ont  ; 
the  lowest  fibres  curve  downwards  like  those  of  the  internal  oblique,  with 
which  they  are  fr'equently  closely  united,  and  are  inserted  into  the  front 

Fig.  217. — Lateral  view  Fig.  21^^. 

OP  THE  TRUNK,  SHOW- 
ING THE  SERRATUS  MAG- 
KUS  AND  TRANSVERSALIS 
ABDOMINIS       IIUSCLES. 

(A.  T.)    i 

For  tlie  explanation  of 
the  references  in  the  nijper 
part  of  the  figure  see  the 
description  of  fig.  160,  p. 
201, 

e,  placed  on  the  pubis, 
points  to  the  inser- 
tion of  Grimbemat's  liga- 
ment ;  VI,  XII,  sixth 
and  twelfth  ribs  ;  L^,  first 
lumbar  vertebra ;  5,  costal 
origins  of  the  transversalia 
abdominis ;  6,  origin  of 
the  muscle  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  tlie  lum- 
bar vertebrte  by  the  lum- 
bar aponeurosis ;  6',  part 
rising  fr-om  the  crest  of 
the  ilium  ;  7,  lower  por- 
tion rising  from  the  outer 
pfixt  of  Poupart's  ligament; 
8,  sheath  of  the  rectus 
muscle  opened  in  its  upper 
part  by  removing  the 
aponeuroses  of  the  oblique 
muscles ;  9,  the  same  in 
its  lower  part  left  entire 
at  the  place  where  the 
tendons  pass  entii-ely  in 
front  of  the  rectus  muscle ; 

10,  interspinales  muscles ; 

11,  gluteus  minimus  ;  12, 
pyriformis. 

of  the  pubis  and  into 
the  ilio-pectineal  line, 
through  the  medium 
of  the  conjoined  ten- 
don already  described 
as  common  to  this 
muscle  and  the  inter- 
nal oblique. 

The  anterior  aponeurosis  of  the  iransversahs  muscle  commences  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch  fr-om  the 
outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscle  ;  but  at  its  upper  extremity  it  is  much 
narrower,  and  there  the  muscular  fibres  of  opposite  sides  approach 
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nearly  to  the  middle  line  behind  the  recti  muscles.  In  its  upper  two-thirds 
it  becomes  united  with  the  posterior  layer  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  in- 
ternal oblique,  forming  the  posterior  wall  of  the  rectus  sheath,  and 
inferiorly,  where  that  aponeurosis  passes  entirely  in  front  of  the  rectus, 
it  takes  a  similar  position  in  relation  to  that  muscle. 

The  jjosterior  a/pomurosis  of  the  transversalis  springs  by  strong  fibrous 
bundles  from  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebree, 
and  extends  outwards  to  the  commencement  of  the  fleshy  fibres,  being- 
placed  between  the  erector  spinfe  and  quadratus  lumborum  muscles. 
Superiorly  it  is  attached  to  the  lower  border  of  the  last  rib,  and  in- 
feriorly to  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  iliac 
crest.  This  membrane  constitutes  the  middle  layer  of  the  lumhar  fascia, 
and  it  is  joined  behind,  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  erector  spinas,  by  the 
posterior  layer,  and  in  fi'ont,  more  externally,  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
quadratus,  by  the  anterior  layer  of  that  structure. 

Melattons. — Between  tlie  outer  surface  of  this  muscle  and  the  internal  oblique 
are  placed  the  lower  intercostal  nerves  and  a  branch  of  the  internal  circumflex 
artery  :  its  inner  siu'face  is  lined  throughout  by  the  transversalis  fascia,  which 
separates  it  from  the  subperitoneal  tissue  iand  the  peritoneum.  The  highest 
part  of  the  transversalis  is  continued  into  the  triangularis  sterni  muscle  of  the 
thorax. 

Varieties. — The  transversalis  has  been  found  fused  with  the  internal  oblique 
(Soemmering)  ;  or  entirely  absent  (Macalister).  The  spermatic  cord  has  been 
seen  to  pierce  its  lower  border  (Guthrie). 

The  rectus  albdominis  is  a  long  flat  muscle,  consisting  of  vertical 
fibres,  situated  at  the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  within  a  tendinous 
sheath  formed  in  the  manner  already  described  in  the  account  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  ;  it  is  separated  from  the 
muscle  of  the  other  side  by  a  narrow  interval,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
linea  alba.  It  arises  from  the  pubis  by  a  flat  tendon  consisting  of  two 
joarts,  of  which  the  internal  is  much  the  smaller  and  is  connected  with 
the  ligaments  covering  the  front  of  the  pubic  symphysis,  becoming 
blended  with  the  one  of  the  opposite  side,  while  the  external  is  fixed  to 
the  pubic  crest.  Expanding  and  becoming  thinner  as  it  ascends,  the 
muscle  is  inserted  into  the  cartilages  of  three  ribs,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh,  as  well  as  usually  into  the  bone  of  the  fifth,  by  three  distinct 
slips  of  unequal  size.  Some  fibres  also  are  fi'equently  found  attached  to 
the  ensiform  process. 

The  fibres  of  the  rectus  muscle  are  interrupted  by  three  or  more 
irregular  tendinous  intersections,  known  as  the  inscriptiojies  tendinece. 
The  three  which  are  most  constant  are  placed,  one  opposite  the  umbilicus, 
another  on  a  level  with  the  lower  end  of  the  ensiform  process,  and  the 
third  intermediately  between  the  first  two  ;  and  these  generally  run 
across  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  muscle.  "When  one  or  two 
additional  transverse  lines  occur,  they  are  usually  incomplete  ;  one  of 
them  is  very  generally  placed  below  the  umbilicus,  the  position  of  the 
other  is  variable.  The  intersections  do  not  usually  penetrate  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  muscle,  but  are  confined  chiefly  to  its  anterior  fibres, 
and  are  firmly  united  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sheath  of  the  muscle, 
while  the  posterior  smface  of  the  muscle  has  no  attachment  to  the  sheath. 

Varieties. — The  rectus  is  sometimes  joined  by  some  fibres  springing  from  the 
lower  i^art  of  the  linea  alba.  The  insertion  of  the  muscle  has  been  seen  pro- 
longed upwards  to  the  fourth,  and  even  to  the  third  rib. 
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The  tendinous  intersections  have  been  regarded  as  indications  of  the  ab- 
dominal ribs  of  some  of  the  loiver  animals  :  they  are  rather  vestiges  of  the  septa 
between  the  original  vertebral  myotomes.  They  sometimes  extend  out-wards 
from  the  rectus,  and  penetrate  partially  into  the  int-ernal  oblique. 


Fig.    21S. — Deep    jirscLES 

OF  THE  FOEE  PART  OF  THE 
TRUXE   AND   SHOULDER. 

(A.  T.)     i 

For  the  explanation  of 
the  references  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  figm'e  see  p.  199. 

c,  c,  cartilages  of  the  fifth 
ribs  ;  d,  ensiform  process  ; 
e,  sym^jhysis  pubis  ;  /,  an- 
terior superior  iliac  spine  ; 
12,  origin  of  the  serratus 
magnus;  13,13,  on  the  right 
side,  the  rectus  abdominis  ; 
on  the  left  side,  13',  13', 
the  divided  ends  of  the 
same  muscle,  a  portion  being 
removed ;  1 4,  pyramidalis 
muscle,  exposed  on  the  left 
side  ;  15,  on  the  right  side, 
the  internal  oblique  muscle  ; 
15',  origin  of  its  lower  fibres 
from  the  deep  surface  of 
Poupart's  ligament;  15", 
conjoined  tendon  of  the  in- 
ternal oblique  and  transver- 
salis ;  15,  on  the  left  side, 
cut  edge  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique, shown  diagrammatic- 
ally,  to  indicate  the  manner 
in  which  its  aponeurosis 
splits  to  form  the  sheath 
of  the  rectus  muscle  ;  16, 
aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle,  uniting  in 
front  with  the  sheath  of  the 
rectus. 


The     pyramidalis 

is  a  small  muscle  rest- 
ing on  the  lower  part 
of  the  rectus,  in  the 
sheath  of  which  it  is 
contained.  It  arises 
from  the  front  of  the 
pubis  and  the  ligaments 
of  the  symphysis,  and, 
becoming  narrow  as  it 
ascends  over  the  lower 
third  of  the  interval  between 
the  linea  alba. 


Fig.  218. 


the  umbilicus  and  pubis,  is  inserted  into 


Varieties. — This  muscle  varies  greatly  in  size,  and  it  is  often  absent  on  one  or 
both  sides,  in  which  case  the  size  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectus  is  increased  : 
in  some  instances  it  has  been  found  to  be  double. 
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The  linca  ciTba  is  a  -white  fibrous  structure  extending  perpendicularly 
in  the  middle  line  from  the  ensiform  process  to  the  pubis.  This  tendin- 
ous band  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  aponeuroses  of  the  two  oblique 
and  the  transverse  muscles,  the  tendinous  fibres  being  continued  in  a 
decussating  manner  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Some  longitudinal 
fibres  are  distinguishable  towards  its  lower  end.  It  is  broader  superiorly 
than  inferiorly,  and.  a  httle  below  the  middle  it  is  widened  out  into  a 
circular  flat  space,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  situated  the  cicatrix  of  the 
imibilicus. 

The  linea  semilunaris  is  a  curved  linear  depression  on  each  side  of  the 
front  of  the  abdomen,  situated  along  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus 
muscle,  and  appearing  as  a  white  line  on  the  surface  of  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  oblique.  It  corresponds  to  a  narrow  portion  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  internal  oblique,  between  its  division  to  form  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus  internally,  and  the  termination  of  the  fleshy  fibres 
of  the  muscle  externally.  The  linece.  transversa  are  cross  lines,  corre- 
sponding to,  and  produced  by,  the  tendinous  intersections  of  the  rectus. 

The  quadratus  luniboriim  is  an  irregularly  quadrilateral  muscle, 
somewhat  broader  below  than  above,  placed  between  the  last  rib  and  the 
pelvis,  close  to  the  vertebral  column.  It  arises  below  by  fleshy  and 
tendinous  fibres  from  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament  and  fL'om  the  iliac  crest 
for  about  two  inches,  behind  and  external  to  the  attachment  of  that 
ligament,  and  on  the  inner  side  from  the  transverse  processes  of  two,  three 
or  four  lumbar  vertebrae,  by  tendinous  and  fleshy  slips,  the  fibres  of 
wliich  ascend  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  muscle.  It  is  inserted  into 
the  lower  border  of  the  last  rib  for  about  half  its  length,  and  into  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  upper  four  lumbar  vertebras,  by  tendinous  slips 
placed  behind  the  slips  arising  from  those  processes. 

Hclcdions. — The  quadratus  lumborura  is  contained  in  a  sheath  formed  by  the 
anterior  and  middle  layers  of  the  lumbar  fascia.  Its  anterior  surface  is  over- 
lapped by  the  psoas,  and  upon  it  rests  the  kidney,  while  the  ascending-  or  de- 
scending colon  lies  in  front  of  its  outer  border.  The  inner  border  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  lateral  intertransverse  muscles. 

Varieties. — The  number  of  the  points  of  insertion  of  this  muscle  to  the  ver- 
tebras, and  the  extent  of  its  connection  with  the  last  rib,  vary  in  different 
instances.  It  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  body  or  transverse  process  of  the  last 
dorsal  vertebra. 

STerves. — The  abdominal  muscles  are  supplied  generally  by  the  lower  inter- 
costal nerves.  The  intern^il  oblique  and  transversalis  receive  also  branches  from 
the  ilio-hypogastric  and  ilio-inguinal  nerves,  and  the  cremaster  is  supplied  by  the 
genital  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve.  The  quadratus  lumborum  receives 
small  branches  from  the  last  dorsal  and  the  upper  lumbar  nerves. 

Actions. — The  abdominal  muscles  not  only  form  a  great"  part  of  the  wall  to 
enclose  and  support  the  abdominal  viscera,  but  by  their  contraction  are  capable 
of  acting  successively  on  those  viscera,  on  the  thorax,  and  on  the  vertebral 
column.  When  the  pelvis  and  thorax  are  fixed,  the  abdominal  muscles  constrict 
the  cavity  and  compress  the  viscera,  particularly  if  the  diaphragm  be  fixed  at 
the  same  time  by  the  closure  of  the  glottis,  as  occurs  in  vomiting  and  in  the 
,  es-pulsion  of  the  foetus,  the  fasces,  and  the  urine. 

If  the  vertebral  column  be  fixed,  these  muscles  raise  the  diaphi-agm  by  pressing 
on  the  abdominal  viscera,  draw  down  the  ribs,  and  contract  the  base  of  the  thorax, 
and  so  contribute  to  expiration  ;  but  if  the  vertebral  column  be  not  fixed,  the 
thorax  will  be  bent  du'ectly  forsvards,  when  the  muscles  of  both  sides  act,  or 
inclined  laterally  when  they  act  on  one  side  only,  or  rotated  when  the  external 
oblique  of  one  side  and  the  opposite  internal  oblique  act  in  combination. 
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If  the  thorax  be  fised,  the  abdominal  muscles  may  be  made  to  act  oii  the 
pelvis ;  thus,  in  the  action  of  climbing,  the  trunk  and  arms  being  elevated  and 
fixed,  the  pelvis  is  drawn  upwards,  either  directly  or  to  one  side,  as  a  preparatory 
step  to  the  elevation  of  the  lower  limbs, 

LixixG  FASCIA  or  THE  ABDOMEX. — On  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall  of 
the  abdomen  is  a  membranous  structure  which  lines  the  visceral  agj)ect 
of  the  deepest  stratum  of  muscles  :  it  is  divisible  into  two  principal  j^arts, 
the  transversalis  fascia  and  iliac  fascia. 

The  transversalis  fascia  is  named  from  its  position  on  the  deep 
surface  of  the  transversalis  muscle.  It  is  strongest  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  where  the  muscular  and  tendinous  support  is  somewhat 
weaker.  Followed  upwards  from  this  situation,  it  becomes  gradually 
slighter,  and  beyond  the  margin  of  the  ribs  it  is  continued  into  a  thin 
areolar  layer  on  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm.  Along  the  inner 
margin  of  the  ihac  crest,  between  the  iliacus  and  transversalis  muscles, 
the  fascia  is  attached  to  the  periosteum.  For  about  two  inches  inwards 
fi'om  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  it  is  closely  connected  with  the 
back  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  there  directly  continuous  with  the 
iliac  fascia.  Internal  to  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament,  the  external 
iliac  artery  and  vein,  as  they  pass  out  into  the  thigh,  intervene  between 
the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  iliac  fascia,  and  from  this  point  to  the 
edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligameaatthe  transversalis  fascia  is  prolonged  down- 
wards under  Poupart's  ligament,  and  over  the  vessels,  forming  the 
anterior  poi'tion  of  the  funnel-shaped  crm'al  sheath.  As  this  prolongation 
of  the  fascia  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament  it  is  strenghtened  by  a 
dense  band  of  fibres,  constituting  the  deep  crural  arch,  which  curves 
over  the  vessels,  and  is  inserted  into  the  pubic  spine  and  the  ilio- 
pectineal  line  behind  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  transversalis  and 
internal  oblique  muscles.  It  includes  beneath  it,  internal  to  the  vessels, 
a  space  between  Gimbernat's  ligament  and  the  vein,  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  the  point  of  the  little  finger  ;  this  is  called  the  crural  ring,  and  is 
the  space  through  which  a  femoral  hernia  descends.  About  mid-way 
between  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  and 
about  half  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament,  the  spermatic  cord  in 
the  male,  or  the  round  ligament  in  the  female,  pierces  the  transversalis 
fascia.  The  opening  thus  made  is  called  the  internal  or  deep  cibdominal 
ring  {internal  inguinal  cqjerture) ;  the  fascia  above  and  internal  to  it  is 
thin,  but  below  and  external  to  it  is  firm  and  thick,  and  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  opening  is  formed  by  a  distinct  crescentic  edge,  over 
■which  the  cord  or  round  ligament  passes  :  fr'om  the  margin  of  the 
opening  a  delicate  funnel-shaped  covering,  the  infundihidiform  fascia,  is 
prolonged  downwards  on  the  emerging  structures,  and  this  forms  in  cases 
of  oblique  hernia  one  of  the  coverings  of  the  tumour. 

The  iliac  fascia,  stronger  than  the  transversalis  fascia,  lines  the 
back  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  covers  the  ilio-psoas  muscle. 
The  densest  portion  of  its  fibres  is  stretched  transversely  from  the  iliac 
crest,  over  the  iliacus  and  psoas,  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  iliac  portion  of  the  ilio-pectineal  line.  A  thinner  part 
of  the  membrane  is  continued  upwards  on  the  surface  of  the  psoas,  along 
the  inner  border  of  which  it  is  attached  to  the  sacrum,  to  the  inter- 
vertebral discs  and  the  neighbouring  margins  of  the  lumbar  vertebrie  as 
well  as  to  the  tendinous  arches  over  the  lumbar  vessels  (p.  240).  Ex- 
ternally, it  joins  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia,  and  above,  it 
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becomes  blended  with  the  internal  arched  ligament  of  the  diaphragm. 
Inferiorly  the  iliac  fascia  is  prolonged  downwards,  covering  the  con- 
joined muscle,  a  short  distance  into  the  thigh,  being  placed  behind  the 
femoral  artery  and  vein,  and  forming  the  hinder  portion  of  the  crural 
sheath.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  vessels,  the  fascia  is  closely  united  as 
it  descends  with  the  lower  border  of  the  transversalis  fascia  and  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  it  ends  by  blending  with  the  fascia  lata  forming  the  upper 
part  of  the  sheath  of  the  sartorius.  Internally  this  part  of  the  fascia 
becomes  directly  continuous  with  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata 
(see  p.  232),  while  from  the  junction  of  the  two  a  short  but  strong  inter- 
muscular septum  is  sent  backwards  between  the  psoas  and  pectineus 
muscles  to  be  attached  to  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence  and  the  capsule  of 
the  hip-joint. 

In  cases  where  the  psoas  parvus  is  present  the  iliac  fascia  is  thickened 
above  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence  by  the  incorporation  of  the  tendon  of 
this  muscle  as  it  expands  to  its  insertion. 

At  the  back  part  of  the  abdomen  there  is  also  a  thin  membrane  cover- 
ing the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle  and  forming  the  anterior  layer 
of  the  lumbar  fascia.  It  is  attached  at  the  inner  border  of  the 
quadratus  to  the  front  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrte,  while  along  the  outer  border  of  that  muscle  it  becomes  united 
with  the  middle  layer  of  the  fascia.  Superiorly  it  forms  the  external 
arched  ligament  of  the  diaphragm  already  described,  and  inferiorly  it  is 
attached  to  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

The  middle  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia,  much  stronger  than  the 
anterior,  and  placed  between  the  erector  si)inffi  and  quadratus  lumborumj 
is  formed  by  the  posterior  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis  muscle,  in 
comiection  with  which  it  has  already  been  described  (p.  330). 
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Fasciae  of  the  Pekineum— Superficial  Fascia. — In  the  posterior 
half  of  the  perineum  the  subcutaneous  fat  is  continued  deeply  into  the 
ischio-rectal  fossa,  the  pyramidal  space  intervening  between  the  obtu- 
rator fascia  and  the  levator  ani  muscle.  In  the  anterior  half  of  the 
perineum,  beneath  the  subcutaneous  fat,  is  placed  a  special  layer  of 
fascia,  continuous  with  the  dartos,  the  proper  su])erficial  imrineal  fascia, 
sometimes  called  fascia  of  ColJes.  This  fascia  is  bound  down  on  each 
side  to  the  margin  of  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium  as  far  back  as 
the  ischial  tuberosity ;  posteriorly,  along  a  line  from  the  ischial  tuber- 
osity to  the  central  point  of  the  perineum,  it  turns  round  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  transversus  perinei  muscle  to  join  the  deep  perineal  fascia, 
to-  be  presently  described.  From  its  deep  surface  likewise,  an  incom- 
plete septum  in  the  middle  line  passes  upwards  towards  the  urethra  and 
is  continued  forwards  into  the  scrotmn.  It  thus  happens  that  air  blown 
in  beneath  the  proper  perineal  fascia  on  one  side  passes  forwards  and 
distends  the  scrotum  to  a  certain  extent  on  that  side  ;  it  nlay  then 
penetrate  to  the  other  side  also,  and  if  injected  with  sufficient  force  may 
reach  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  and  travel  upwards  beneath  the  super- 
ficial fascia  ;  but  it  neither  j)asses  backwards  to  the  posterior  half  of  the 
perineum  nor  downwards  upon  the  thighs.  The  same  course  is  followed 
by  urine  or  matter  extravasated  beneath  the  proper  perineal  fascia. 
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The  deep  perineal  or  subpubic  fascia,  triangular  ligament  of 
tlie  urethra,  is  stretched  across  the  subpubic  arch  on  the  deep  surface 
of  the  crm-a  of  the  2)euis  and  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  It  consists  of  two 
distinct  layers  of  strong  fibrous  membrane,  separated  by  intervening- 
structures.  The  inferior  or  anterior  layer,  extending  backwards  in  tlie 
middle  line  to  the  central  point  of  the  perineum,  is  attached  on  each 
side  to  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium,  while  posteriorly  its  base 
becomes  connected  with  the  superior  layer,  and  with  the  recurved 
margin  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  Anteriorly  it  is  continued  into 
the  angle  between  the  crm'a  of  the  penis,  and  at  a  deeper  level  a  short 

Fiff.  219. 


Fig.  219. — Frontal  section  of  the  pelvis  in  the   situation  indicated  by  the  line 
A,  A',  IN  fict.  220,  showing  the  disposition  of  the  pelvic  fascia  and  triangular 
ligament  op  the  urethra  (  se  midiageamatic).     (G.D.T.)     ^ 
a,  section  of  the  hip-bone  passing  though  the  centre  of  the  acetabnlum  ;  h^  section  of 
the  ramus  of  the  ischium  ;  c,  bladder,  from  which  the  ure-thra  is  continued  downwards  ; 
d,  prostate  gland  ;  e,  corpus  spongiosum  urethrse,  covered  by  the  bulbo-cavernosi  muscles ; 
/,  cms  penis,  covered  by  the  ischio-cavernosus  muscle ;  1,  obturator  membrane  ;  2,  ob- 
turator internus  muscle  ;  3,  3,  obturator  fascia ;  4,  levator  ani  muscle ;  5,  recto-vesical 
fascia,  dividing  into  an  ascending  layer  attached  to  the  bladder,  and  a  descending  layer 
forming  the  sheath  of  the  prostate  :  between  the  fascia  and  the  prostate  are  the  veins  of 
the  prostatic  plexus  ;  6,  superior,  and  7,  inferior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  of  the 
urethra  ;  S,  constrictor  lu-ethrre  muscle,  embedded  in  which,  close  to  the  ischium,  are  the 
l^udic  vessels  and  the  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis. 

In  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  relations  of  the  parts,  the  urethra  is  represented  as 
being  laid  open  through  the  whole  of  the  prostatic  and  membranous,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spongy  portions  ;  whereas  the  lower  half  of  the  prostatic  portion  is  naturally 
a  little  behind  the  plane  of  the  section. 

but  strong  fibrous  band  (transverse  ligament  of  the  pelvis,  Henle) 
stretches  across  the  subpubic  angle  near  its  apes,  bounding  with  the 
subpubic  ligament  an  oval  aperture,  through  wliich  the  dorsal  vein  of 
the  penis  is  transmitted.  About  an  inch  from  the  symphysis  this  layer 
is  perforated  by  the  urethra,  immediately  before  its  entrance  iuto  the 
bulb,  and  the  latter  structure  is  intimately  adherent  to,  and  receives  a 
superficial  expansion  from,  the  under  surface  of  the  membrane.  Farther 
forwards  it  is  also  pierced  by  the  pudic  artery  and  the  dorsal  nerve  of 
the  penis  on  each  side.     Between  the  two  layers  of  the  deep  perineal 
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fascia  are  placed  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  the  con- 
strictor muscle  of  the  urethra,  and  Cowper's  glands,  together  with 
the  pudic  arteries  and  the  arteries  of  the  bulb,  and  the  dorsal  vein 
and  nerves  of  the  penis.  The  suimrior  or  posterior  layer  consists  of 
right  and  left  lateral  halves,  ■which  are  separated  in  the  middle  line  by  the 
urethra  close  to  the  neck  of  the  prostate,  where  they  are  continued  into 
the  sheath  of  that  gland  derived  from  the  recto-vesical  portion  of  the 
pelvic  fascia,  whilst  laterally  they  join  on  each  side  the  obturator  portion 
of  the  pelvic  fascia  close  to  its  attachment  to  the  pubic  and  ischial  rami. 
This  layer  of  fascia  is  superficial  to  the  anterior  libres  of  the  levator  ani 
muscle,  which  lie  between  it  and  the  recto-vesical  fascia,  and  it  is  con- 
nected with  a  thin  web  of  areolar  tissue  which  extends  backwards  on  the 
surface  of  the  levator  ani  muscle,  and  is  distinguished  as  the  anal  fascia. 

In  the  female  the  deep  perineal  fascia  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  the 
vagina. 

FASCiiE  OF  THE  Pelvis.— The  pelvic  fascia  is  a  complicated 
structure  Kning  the  muscles  within  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  and  supporting 
the  pelvic  viscera.  It  consists  of  two  principal  parts,  which  are  known 
as  the  oMurator  fascia  and  the  recto-vesical  fascia. 

The  o"btiirator  fascia,  a  distinct  piece  on  each  side  of  the  pelvis,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  special  fascia  of  the  obturator  internus  muscle,  the 
inner  surface  of  which  it  covers,  and  around  which  it  is  fixed  to  the  bone. 
It  is  attached  above  for  a  short  distance  to  the  iliac  portion  of  the  ilio- 
pectineal  line  ;  in  frout,  to  the  body  of  the  pubis  along  an  oblique  line 
extending  from  the  ujDper  and  inner  part  of  the  thyroid  foramen  to  a  little 
below  the  symphysis  ;  behind,  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  great  sciatic 
notch,  as  well  as  to  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament ;  and  below  it  joins 
the  falciform  process  of  that  ligament  by  means  of  which  it  is  connected 
•to  the  ischial  and  jDubic  rami.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  thyroid  foramen 
its  attachment  to  the  bone  is  interrupted  and  the  fascia  joins  the  upper 
edge  of  the  obturator  membrane,  forming  an  arch  over  the  border  of  the 
muscle,  and  bounding  below  the  short  canal  by  which  the  obturator 
vessels  and  nerve  issue.  The  inner  surface  of  this  fascia  in  its  upper 
part  looks  into  the  pelvic  cavity  and  is  lined  by  peritoneum  ;  in  its  lower 
part  it  looks  into  the  perineal  space,  forming  the  outer  boundary  of  the 
ischio-rectal  fossa,  and  in  this  part  of  the  fascia  the  internal  pudic  vessels 
and  nerve  are  embedded  in  a  sheath  as  they  course  to  the  fi'ont  of  the 
pierineum. 

T\\Q  fascia  of  the  pyriformis  is  a  thin  and  unimportant  layer,  which  is 
continued  backwards  from  the  obturator  fascia  to  the  sacrum,  passing  in 
fi'ont  of  the  pyriformis  muscle  and  the  nerves  of  the  sacral  plexus,  and 
being  perforated  by  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  vessels  "which  leave 
the  pelvis  by  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen. 

The  recto-vesical  fascia  is  attached  anteriorly  to  the  back  of  the  pubis 
above  the  obtm-ator  fascia,  from  which  it  is  here  sej)arated  by  the  origin 
of  the  levator  ani,  the  three  being,  however,  generally  closely  adherent 
near  the  bone  ;  laterally  it  springs  from  the  obturator  fascia  along  a 
curved  line  passing  from  the  uj^per  part  of  the  obturator  foramen  to  the 
ischial  spine  ;  and  posteriorly  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  fascia  of  the  pyriformis.  From  these  attachments  the  fascia  is 
directed  downwards  and  inwards,  in  contact  with  the  upper  surface  of 
the  levator  ani  muscle,  to  the  prostate  gland,  to  the  bladder,  and  to  the 
rectum,  and  being  farther  continuous  from  side  to  side  across  the  middle 
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line  in  fi'ont  of  the  bladder  and  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum, 
it  thus  forms  a  iibrous  partition  which  completely  separates  the 
pelvic  cavity  above  fi'om  the  perineal  space  below.  Certain  parts  of 
this  fascia,  generally  not  very  well  defined,  however,  are  referred  to  as 
hgaments  of  the  viscera  with  which  they  are  connected.  The  best 
marked  of  these  are  the  anterior  true  ligaments  of  the  l)ladder  or  jjmJo- 
2Jrostatic  ligaments,  a  narrow  but  strong  band  oii'each  side,  consisting  in 
great  part  of  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  and  passing  from  the  lower 

Fiff.  220. 


Fig.  220. — Diagram  of  a  sagittal  section  of  the  pelvis,  a  little  to  the  left  of 

THE      MESIAL      PLANE,      TO      SHOW     THE     AURANGEJIENT      OF     THE     PELVIC      FASCIA,      &C. 

(G.D.T.)     1 

a,  a,  section  of  sacrum  and  coccyx  ;  6,  section  of  pubis  ;  c,  bladder  ;  d,  prostate  gland, 
above  which  are  the  vesicula  seminalis  and  vas  deferens  cut  obliquely ;  e,  corpus  spongio- 
sum urethrog,  covered  by  the  bulbo-cavernosus  muscle  ;  /,  rectum  ;  g,  external  sphincter ; 
X  ,  levator  ani ;  1,  anterior  true  ligament  of  bladder;  2,  2',  sheath  of  prostate,  continuous 
below  with  the  upper  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  urethra  ;  the  hinder  part  of 
the  sheath  is  continued  upwards  between  the  vesiculse  seminales  and  the  rectum ;  3,  inferior 
layer  of  the  triangular  ligament,  between  which  and  the  superior  layer  are  seen  in  section 
the  constrictor  urethras  muscle  and  Cowper's  gland  ;  4,  4,  peritoneum. 

The  thick  dotted  line  indicates  the  level  at  which,  to  the  left  of  the  section,  the 
ascending  layer  of  the  recto-vesical  fascia  is  attached  to  the  bladder  and  rectum.  The 
thinner  dotted  lines  A,  A',  and  B,  B',  represent  the  situation  of  the  sections  shown  in 
figs.  219  and  221. 

part  of  the  pubis  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  prostate  and  the  neck  of 
the  bladder.  Between  the  two  ligaments  the  fascia  is  thin  and  depressed, 
forming  a  small  pouch  which  is  occupied  by  some  loose  fat  and  areolar 
tissue.     On  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  ligament,  the  part  of  the  fascia 
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which  descends  to  the  side  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  is  known  as  the 
lateral  true,  ligament  of  the  hlailder  ;  and  farther  back,  the  part  joining 
the  side  of  the  rectum  has  been  called  the  ligament  of  the  rectum 
(Ellis).  There  is  also  seen  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  recto-vesical  fascia 
another  thickened  baud,  which  springs  ft'om  the  pubis  in  common  with 
the  anterior  true  ligament  of  the  bladder,  and  passes  backwards  and  out- 
wards to  the  ischial  sjMne,  thus  strengthening  the  floor  of  the  pelvic 
cavity,  and  assisting  materially  in  the  support  of  the  bladder.  This  is 
the  so-called  tvMte  line  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  in  its  posterior  part  it 
corresponds  to  the  place  of  origin  of  the  recto-vesical  fascia  from  the 
obturator  fascia. 

At  its  connection  with  the  viscera,  the  recto-vesical  fascia  has  the 
following  arrangement.  The  anterior  part  of  the  fascia  meets  the  side 
of  the  bladder  along  the  line  of  its  junction  with  the  prostate,  and  there 

Fig.  221. 


Fig.  22L — Diagram  of  an  oblique  section  of  the  pelvis  in  the  situation  indicated 

BY    THE    LINE    B,   B',   IN    FIG.   220.       (G.D.T.)       | 

a,  section  of  hip-boue,  passing  Ijeliind  the  centre  of  the  acetahulum  ;  i,  bladder ;  c, 
vesiciila  seminalis  and  vas  'deferens  of  the  right  side  ;  d,  rectum  ;  1,  obturator  internus 
muscle  ;  2,  2,  obturator  fascia,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  the  piidic  vessels  and  nerve  are 
contained  in  a  sheath  ;  3,  recto-vesical  fascia  ;  4,  its  upper  layer  attached  to  the  bladder ; 
5,  its  lower  layer  passing  across  in  front  of  the  rectum,  and  continuous  with,  6,  the 
lateral  part  of  the  investment  of  the  rectum  ;  7,  levator  ani,  the  dotted  line  on  its 
under  surface  indicates  the  position  of  the  anal  fascia ;  8,  external  sphincter  ;  9,  9, 
peritoneum. 

divides  into  two  layers.  The  upper  of  these  is  short  and  is  reflected 
upwards,  soon  becoming  closely  united  with  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
bladder  :  the  lower  is  stronger  and  more  extensive,  and  is  continued 
doAvnwards,  forming  the  sheath  of  the  prostate,  which  at  the  apex  of 
that  gland  is  continued  into  the  superior  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia 
(triangular  ligament  of  the  urethra).  In  the  angle  between  the  two 
layers,  and  between  the  sheath  and  the  substance  of  the  prostate,  are  con- 
tained the  large  veins  of  the  prostatic  plexus,  but  these  structm'es  are  so 
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closely  united  by  dense  connective  tissue  that  the  prostatic  sheath  can 
only  be  dissected  oif  the  gland  with  difficulty.  Behind  and  above  the 
prostate,  the  prolongation  of  the  upper  layer  is  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  bladder  immediately  outside  the  line  of  the  vesicul^e  seminales,  which 
are  thus  excluded,  together  with  the  intervening  portion  of  the  base  of 
the  bladder,  from  the  proper  pelvic  cavity;  while  the  inferior  layer,  con- 
tinuous with  the  posterior  part  of  the  prostatic  sheath,  extends  across 
between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  on  the  one  hand  binding  the  vesicul^e 
seminales  and  vasa  deferentia  to  the  base  of  the  bladder,  on  the 
other,  forming  the  front  part  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectum.  The  hinder 
part  of  the  fascia  is  similarly  attached  to  the  rectum,  and  sends  a  pro- 
longation downwards  on  the  lower  part  of  the  gut,  which  becomes 
gTadually  thinner  and  is  lost  a  short  distance  from  the  anus. 

In  the  female  the  vagina  receives  an  investment  from  the  recto-vesical 
fascia,  corresponding  to  the  prostatic  sheath  of  the  male.  In  other 
respects  the  arrangement  of  the  pelvic  fascia  is  substantially  the  same  in 
the  two  sexes. 

Muscles.— The  muscles  of  the  perineum  differ  somewhat  in  the  two 
sexes,  and  must  therefore  be  separately  described  in  each.  In  both 
sexes  they  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  according  as  they  are  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  lower  orifice  of  the  alimentary  canal  or 
with  the  genito-urinary  outlet.  In  both  groups  superficial  and  deep* 
muscles  are  to  be  distinguished. 

A. — In  the  male. — a.  anal  muscles. — The  internal  or  circular 
sphincter  is  a  thick  ring  of  unstriped  muscle  continuous  mth  the  cir- 
cular fibres  of  the  rectum,  and  wiU  be  referred  to  along  with  the  anatomy 
of  that  organ. 

The  superficial  or  external  sphincter  muscle  (sphincter  ani  ex- 


Fig.  222. — Superficial  muscles  of 

THE      PERINEUM       IN       THE       MALE 

(modified  from  Boiirgevy).     (A.T.) 


a,  spine  of  the  pubis ;  6,  coccyx  ; 
c,  placed  on  the  tubei'osity  of  the 
ischium,  points  by  a  line  to  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  ligament ;  x  ,  anus  ;  1, 
placed  on  the  corpus  spongiosum 
urethi'fe  in  front  of  the  bulbo-caver- 
nosi  muscles  ;  2,  central  point  of  the 
perineum  ;  3,  ischio-cavernosus  ;  4, 
transversus  perinei  ;  5,  levator  ani  ; 
from  2  to  6,  external  sphincter  of  the 
amis  ;  surrounding  x  ,  is  the  internal 
sphincter  ;  6,  coccygeus ;  7,  adductor 
longus  ;  8,  gracilis  ;  9,  adductor 
raagnus  ;  10,  semitendinosus  and 
biceps ;  11,  on  the  left  side,  the 
gluteus  maximus  entire  ;  11',  the 
same  cut  on  the  right  side,  so  as  to 
expose  a  part  of  the  coccygeus  muscle. 


Fig.  222. 


ternus)  is  a  layer  of  fibres  nearly  an  inch  in  depth  on  each  side, 
placed  immediately  beneath  the  skin  surrounding  the  margin  of  the  anus. 
It  is  elliptical  in  form,  and  is  attached  posteriorly  by  a  small  tendon  to 
the  tip  and  back  of  the  coccyx,  usually  receiving  also  some  fibres  from 
the  overlving  integument.      Passing  forwards  it  divides  into  two  parts 
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which  enclose  the  anus  and  meet  again  anteriorly,  where  the  superficial 
fibres  end  in  the  skin,  some  of  the  innermost  ones  decussating  across  the 
middle  line,  while  the  larger  part  becomes  blended  with  the  transverse 
and  the  bulbo-cavernosus  muscles  in  the  central  point  of  the  perineum. 

The  central  point  of  the  perineum  is  the  mesial  part  of  a  small  transverse 
tendinous  septum  in  which  several  muscles  of  the  perineum  meet.  It  is 
placed  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  anus,  and  immediately  behind  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra  in  the  male,  behind  the  vulval  orifice  in  the  female. 
The  tendinous  structure  is,  however,  not  unfrequently  entirely  absent,  in 
which  case  the  muscles  are  directly  continuous  with  one  another. 

The  levator  ani  is  a  broad  fleshy  layer  which  extends  from  the 
anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  pelvic  wall  downwards  and  inwards  to 
the  middle  line,  and  forms,  together  with  its  fellow  of  the  oi)posite  side, 
a  muscular  floor  to  the  greater  jDart  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  It  takes 
origin  from  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  pubis  by  thin  tendinous  fibres, 
placed  between  and  usually  intimately  adJierent  to  the  pubic  attachments 
of  the  obturator  and  recto-vesical  fasciae  ;  from  the  pelvic  fascia  along 
the  line  of  origin  of  the  recto-vesical  fascia* ;  and  to  a  slight  extent  from 
the  ischial  spine.  Some  fasciculi  are  also  frequently  added  to  the  fore 
part  of  the  muscle  from  the  upper  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia.  The 
fibres  of  the  hinder  and  larger  portion  of  the  muscle,  including  all  those 
which  are  derived  fL^om  the  ischial  spine  and  the  pelvic  fascia,  converge 
as  they  descend  upon  the  side  of  the  rectum,  and  are  inserted  into  the 


Ym.  223. 


Fig.    223.  —  Left    half    op    the    male 

PELVIS,   TO    SHOW    THE    LEVATOR   ANI   AND 

coccTGEUS  MUSCLES  (after  Cloquet).     \ 

a,  promoiitory  of  the  sacrum  ;  h,  pubic 
spine  ;  c,  coccyx  ;  d,  ischial  spine  ;  e,  sym- 
physis pubis  ;  /,  a  small  portion  of  the  anal 
part  of  the  rectum  ;  g,  half  the  prostate 
gland  ;  h,  halt  the  bulb  and  a  portion  of 
the  penis  ;  1,  part  of  the  obturator  internus 
muscle,  exposed  by  removing  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  obturator  fascia  ;  2,  coccygeus 
muscle,  and  above  it  the  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ments ;  3,  inner  surface  of  the  levator  ani. 


lateral  margin  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  coccyx,  and  into  a  narrow  mesial 
aponeurosis,  common  to  the  muscles 
of  the  two  sides,  between  the  coccyx 
and  the  anus  :  a  smaller  part  of  the 
muscle,  continued  from  the  pubic 
origin,  passes  over  the  side  of  the  prostate,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum,  where  it  becomes  connected  with  the  fibres 
of  the  external  sphincter  and  slightly  with  those  of  the  internal  ;  and 
the  most  anterior  fibres,  which  are  directed  backwards,  nearly  parallel 
to  the  mesial  plane,  along  the  lower  part  of  the  prostate,  meet  between 
that  body  and  the  rectum  with  the  corresponding  fibres  of  the  muscle  of 
the  oiDposite  side,  and  blend  with  those  of  the  external  sphincter  and 
constrictor  ure three  muscles  in  the  central  point  of  the  perineum. 

Relations. — The  upper  or  pelvic  surface  of  the  levator  ani  is  in  contact  with  the 
recto-vesical  fascia,  vs'hich  intervenes  between  the  muscle  and  the  rectum  and 
prostate.  The  lower  or  perineal  surface,  invested  by  the  thin  anal  fascia,  is  covered  by 
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the  fat  ■which  occupies  the  ischio-rectal  fossa.  The  posterior  border  is  adjacent 
to,  and  often  continuous  with,  the  coccygeus.  Between  the  anterior  borders  of 
the  right  and  left  muscles  the  membranous  part  of  the  ui'cthra  passes  downwards 
as  it  issues  from  the  prostate. 

The  coccygeus  or  levator  coccygis  muscle  is  composed  of  fleshy' 
and  tendinous  iibres,  forming  a  thin,  flat,  and  triangular  sheet,  which 
arises-  by  its  apex  from  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  is  inserted  by  its 
base  into  the  border  of  the  coccyx  and  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum. 

Relations. — The  internal  or  pelvic  surface  of  this  muscle  assists  in  supporting 
the  rectum :  its  external  surface  is  intimately  united  to  the  small  sacro-sciatic 
ligament. 

The  levatores  ani  and  coccygei  muscles  together  have  been  appropriately 
named  by  Meyer  the  pelvic  diajylirarjm. 

Varieties. — The  coccygeus  is  sometimes  inserted  wholly  into  the  side  of  the 
sacrum.  A  few  fleshy  and  tendinous  fibres  are  occasionally  seen  passing  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  to  the  coccyx,  constituting 
the  sacro-eoccrjgeus  anticus  or  curcator  coccygis  muscle. 

l.  Genito-ueinary  muscles. — These  are  three  muscles  on  each 
side,  placed  immediately  beneath  the  superficial  perineal  fascia,  viz.,  the 
transversus  perinei,  the  ischio-cavernosus,  and  the  bulbo-cavernosus, 
and  one  single  muscle  more  deeply  placed,  between  the  layers  of  the 
triangular  ligament,  viz.,  the  constrictor  urethras. 

The  transversus  perinei  muscle  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
ischial  tuberosity,  immediately  above  (deeper  than)  the  origin  of  the 
ischio-cavernosus,  and  is  directed  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards  to 
unite  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  as  well  as  with  the  external 
sphincter  and  bulbo-cavernosus,  at  the  central  point  of  the  perineum. 
Behind  this  muscle  the  superficial  perineal  fascia  turns  upwards  to  join 
the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament. 

Varieties. — The  transverse  muscle  is  exceedingly  variable  in  its  an-angement. 
It  is  sometimes  absent,  and  at  other  times  one  or  more  small  muscular  slips  are 
found  lying  on  the  same  plane  with  it,  in  front  or  behind.  It  may  also  be  in- 
serted wholly  or  ia  great  part  into  the  bulbo-cavernosus  or  external  sphincter. 
As  a  rare  occurrence  a  muscular  slip  has  been  seen  springing  from  the  fascia  at 
the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  inserted  into  the  triangular  liga- 
ment on  its  lower  surface  (Henle),  or  on  its  upper  surface  (G-.  D.  T.). 

The  ischio-cavernosus  or  erector  penis  muscle,  embracing  the 
cms  penis,  arises  from  the  inner  part  of  the  tuberosity  and  ramus  of  the 
ischium  behind  and  on  each  side  of  the  attachment  of  the  crus.  From 
this  origin  the  fleshy  fibres  are  directed  forwards  to  a  tendinous  ex- 
pansion which  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  crus,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  outer  and  under  sides  of  that  body  towards  its  fore  part. 

Variety. — Houston  has  described  ("  Dublin  Hosp.  Eeports,"  v.,  458),  under  tlie 
name  of  compressor  vence  dorsalis  penis,  a  muscular  slip  separated  from  the  outer 
part  of  the  erector  penis  by  an  interval,  though  apparently  belonging-  to  that 
muscle.  It  arises  from  the  pubic  ramus,  in  front  of  the  origin  of  the  erector 
muscle  and  the  crus  of  the  penis,  and,  passing  upwards  and  forwards,  is  inserted  by 
joiriing  its  fellow  in  a  median  aponeui'osis  above  the  dorsal  veiri.  This  muscle, 
which  is  weU  developed  in  the  dog  and  several  other  animals,  is  by  no  means 
constant  in  the  human  subject. 

The  bxilbo-cavernosus  or  ejaculator  urinae  muscle  is  united  with 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  in  a  median  tendinous  raphe,  continued 
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forwards  from  the  central  point  of  the  perineum,  and  the  two  muscles 
cover  the  bulb  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethra. 
The  fleshy  fibres  arise  from  the  central  point  of  the  perineum  and 
from  the  median  raph6,  and  are  directed  outwards  and  forwards  on  the 
surface  of  the  corpus  spongiosum.  The  greater  number  ascend  between 
the  crus  penis  and  the  corpus  spongiosum,  and  end  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
latter  body  by  joining  those  of  the  opposite  side  in  a  strong  aponem'osis. 
At  the  fore  part  a  small  portion  of  the  muscle  passes  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  corpus  cavernosum,  where  it  is  attached  in  front  of  the  ischio- 
cavernosus,  sending  also  a  tendinous  expansion  oyer  the  dorsal  vessels  of 
the  penis  (Kobelt) ;  and  the  posterior  fibres,  shorter  than  the  anterior, 
are  inserted  by  side  of  the  bulb  into  the  under  surface  of  the  triangular 
ligament. 

The  fibres  ■n'hicli  invest  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  bulb  are  more  or  less 
distinct  from  those  contiguous  to  them,  and  have  been  described  by  Kobelt  as 
forming  a  separate  muscle,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  cojnjjressor  liemis- 
jjJitsrium  hulbi.  The  fibres  of  this  muscular  slip  are  connected  by  a  small  tendon, 
above  the  urethra,  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  constrictor  or  compressor  urethrse  muscle  consists  of  fibres 
attached  on  each  side  to  the  ischio-pubic  rami,  as  well  as  to  the  adjacent 
surfaces  of  the  fascial  layers  between  which  it  is  enclosed,  and  ex- 
tending for  the  most  i^art  transversely  across  the  subpubic  arch,  some 
of  them  in  front  of,  and  others  behind,  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra,  for  which  they  form  a  kind  of  sphincter.  In  some  bodies  a 
median  tendinous  raphe  divides  the  muscle  more  or  less  completely  into 
lateral  halves.  The  hindmost  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  sometimes 
described  separately  under  the  name  of  transversus  perinei profundus. 

"Wliile  the  greater  number  of  the  muscular  fibres  contained  between  the  layers 
of  the  triangular  ligament  pass  transversely  from  side  to  side  as  above  stated, 
there  are  usually  to  be  recognized,  especially  in  well-developed  subjects,  other 
collections  which  take  different  directions.  Thus,  one  set  of  fibres  passes  obliqiiely 
from  behind  forwards  and  inwards  ;  another  set  surrounds  the  urethra  circularly ; 
and  on  the  inferior  sui'face  of  the  constrictor  muscle  a  longitudinal  slip  of 
variable  breadth  extends  from  apex  to  base  of  the  triangular  ligament.  All 
these  bundles  are,  however,  intimately  connected  together,  and  pass  gradually 
into  one  another,  so  that  they  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  forming  distinct 
muscles.  The  longitudinal  fasciculi  described  by  James  Wilson  (Med.  Chir.  Trans. 
1.,  176),  as  passing  from  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  pubis  on  each  side,  and  meeting 
behind  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  have  not  been  generally  recognized 
by  succeeding  anatomists.  (On  the  arrangement  of  the  constrictor  urethra 
muscle,  as  well  as  of  the  other  muscles  andfascite  of  the  perineum,  consult  Henle, 

Eingeweidelehre,"  and  M.  HoU,  Archiv  f.  Anatomic,  1881,  225). 

Melations. — The  constrictor  urethrse  is  separated  from  the  levator  ani  by  the 
upper  layer,  and  from  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  fore  part  of  the  perineum  by 
the  lower  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament.  Embedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
muscle  on  each  side  at  its  origin  from  the  bone  are  the  pudic  vessels  and  the  dorsal 
nerve  of  the  penis,  and  more  mesially  are  the  vessels  of  the  bulb  and  the  gland 
of  Cowper. 

Within  the  constrictor  muscle  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  is 
surrounded  by  involuntary  muscular  fibres  which  form  part  of  its  proper 
wall,  and  will  therefore  be  referred  to  in  the  description  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs  in  Vol.  II. 

Nerves.  —  The  external  sphincter  receives  offsets  from  the  fourth  sacral 
nerve  and  the  inferior  htemorrhoidal  branch  of  the  pudic  nerve  ;  the  levator  ani 
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from  the  foiu-th  sacral  and  the  perineal  branch  of  the  pudic  ;  and  the  coccy- 
geus  from  the  fourth  sacral  nerve. 

The  superficial  genito-urinary  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  perineal  branch  of 
the  pudic  nerve,  and  the  constrictor  urethrte  by  the  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis. 

Actions. — The  sjjJti/ictcrs  of  the  anus  cause  by  their  contraction  occlusion  of 
that  aperture.  The  contraction  of  the  external  is  usually  maintained  involun- 
taiily,  though  it  may  be  rendered  firmer  by  an  act  of  the  will  ;  that  of  the  in- 
ternal is  "wholly  involuntary. 

The  levator  ani  and  coccyrjeus  act  principally  in  supporting  and  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent raising  the  floor  of  the  pelvis.  They  thus  come  into  play  with  the  muscles 
of  the  abdominal  wall  in  forcible  exijiratory  and  other  expulsive  efforts.  The 
levator  ani  can  also  compress  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  and  in  this  way 
it  assists  directly  in  the  evacuation  of  the  bowel. 

The  transvevsi  acting  together  draw  backwards  and  fix  the  central  point  of  the 
perineum,  thus  assisting  to  give  a  base  of  suppoi-t  to  the  ejaculator  muscles. 

The  ischio-cavernosvs  serves  to  compress  the  crus  penis  and  thus  assists  in  pro- 
ducing or  at  least  in  maintaining  the  erection  of  the  penis. 

The  bulbo-cavernosi  compress  the  bulb  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum,  so  as  to  eject  forcibly  any  fluid  lodged  in  the  uretkra.  They  come 
into  action  at  the  end  of  the  process  of  micturition,  when  their  contraction 
is  mainly  a  volim.tary  act,  and  in  the  emission  of  the  semen,  when  it  is  involun- 
tary. 

The  constrictor  iircthrcv  diminishes  the  calibre  of  the  urethra  and  expels  its 
contents ;  it  contracts  at  the  end  of  micturition,  so  as  to  assist  the  bulbo- 
cavemosi  in  clearing  the  canal.  According  to  Henle  the  constrictor  takes  also 
an  important  share  in  producing  the  erection  of  the  penis,  by  compressing  the 
veins  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  which  are  contained  between  its  fibres. 

B. — In  the  female. — In  this  sex  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  levator 
ani  embrace  the  vagina  as  they  do  the  prostate  in  the  male. 

The  transversus  perinei  and  the  external  sphincter  are  arranged 
essentially  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  male. 

The  erector  clitoridis  (ischio-cavernosus)  differs  from  the  erector 
penis  of  the  male  by  its  smaller  size  alone. 

The  sphincter  vaginse  (bnlbo-cayernosus)  is  attached  behind  to  the 


Fig.  224. 


Fig.  224. — Muscles  of  the  peuineitm  in 

THE    FEMALE.       (A.   T.)       \ 

o,  clitoris  ;  h,  crus  clitoridis ;  c,  is  placed 
in  the  vestibule  above  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  ;  d,  vagina  ;  x  ,  anus  ;  e,  coccyx  ; 
1,  external  sphincter  of  the  anus  ;  2, 
sphincter  vaginte ;  2',  some  of  its  fibres 
jjrolonged  to  the  clitoris  ;  3,  levator  ani  ; 
4,  on  the  left  ischial  tuberosity,  points  to 
the  transversus  perinei  (the  inner  portion  of 
this  muscle  is  represented  too  far  forwards 
in  the  figure)  ;  5,  6,  ischio-cavemosus  ;  7, 
gracihs  ;  8,  adductor  magnus,  semitendino- 
sus,  &c.  ;  9,  gluteus  maximus. 


central  point  of  the  perineum,  in 

common  with  the  external  sphincter 

and  transversus  perinei   muscles  ; 

its  fibres  open  out  to  surround  the 

vaginal  orifice  and  vestibule,  closely 

embracing  on  the  outer  side  the  two  bulbs  of  the  vestibule 

approaching  each  other  in  front,  they  become  narrow,  and  are 

mainly  upon  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  clitoris,  a  fasciculus 


;  again 
inserted 
crossing 
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over  these  and  including  the  dorsal  vein  ;  some  of  the  inner  fibres  end 
in  the  mucons  membrane  of  the  vestibule  in  front  of  the  urethral 
orifice.  The  two  halves  of  this  elliptical  muscle  aj)pear  to  coiTespond 
strictly  to  the  bulbo-cavernosi  muscles  in  the  male. 

The  constrictor  urethrae,  or  transversus  perinei  profundus, 
difi'ers  from  the  corresponding  muscle  of  the  male  in  being,  like  the  deep 
perineal  fascia  between  the  layers  of  which  it  is  contained,  ahnost 
completely  divided  into  lateral  halves  by  the  vagina.  The  fibres  spring 
on  each  side  from  the  margin  of  the  ischio-jDubic  rami  ;  those  of  the  fore 
j)art  of  the  muscle  are  directed  transversely  across  the  subpubic  arch 
in  fi'ont  of  the  urethra  ;  while  those  of  the  hinder  and  larger  part  pass 
inwards,  some  transversely,  others  obliquely,  and  blend  with  the  wall  of 
the  vagina.  The  muscular  substance  consists  in  great  measure  of  un- 
striped  fibres  (Henle). 

MOEPHOLCGY  OF  THE  FASCIA  AND  MUSCLES  OP  THE 
TRUNK  AND  HEAD. 

Fascise. — There  is  a  general  correspondence  in  the  relation  of  the  deep  fascia 
to  the  skeleton  and  masses  of  the  trunk  muscles  throughout  vertebrate  animals. 
In  its  simplest  and  lowest  form  the  general  investing  fascia  is  prolonged  from 
the  sui'face  towards  the  skeleton  in  four  places,  viz.,  two  median,  forming  what 
have  been  called  respectively  the  neural  and  licemal  septa,  and  two  lateral,  one  on 
each  side,  running  towards  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra.  The  layers 
of  the  hgsmal  septum  are  in  close  contact  in  the  caudal  region,  but  they  are 
separated  and  somewhat  complicated  in  the  rest  of  the  trunk  by  the  interposition 
of  the  visceral  cavity  between  them. 

In  man  and  the  higher  animals  the  dorsal  part  of  the  general  investing  fascia 
is  represented  by  the  tendinous  attachments  of  the  trapezius,  latissimus  dorsi, 
and  serrati  postici  muscles,  and  by  the  vertebral  aiDoneurosis  and  deep  temporal 
fascia,  while  the  deep  fascia  of  the  side  and  front  of  the  trunk,  neck,  and 
head,  and  the  aponeui'otic  sheaths  of  the  limbs  correspond  with  its  ventral  portion. 
The  neural  septum  remains  as  the  ligamentum  nuclite  and  the  supraspinous 
and  interspinous  ligaments.  The  hasmal  septum  partly  constitutes  the  linea 
alba,  and  is  elsewhere  separated  into  two  as  an  investment  of  the  visceral  cavity, 
forming  the  transversalis,  iliac  and  pelvic  fascite.  The  lateral  septum,  which  is 
strongly  developed  in  fi.shes  and  amphibia,  is  only  seen  at  aU  clearly  in  the 
middle  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  of  man  and  the  higher  animals,  being 
in  them  situated  much  nearer  the  dorsal  than  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body. 
This  difference  of  position  is  coincident  with  the  greater  development  of  the 
ventro-lateral  muscles  and  the  limbs  in  the  higher  than  in  the  lower  vertebrates. 

Mluscles. — It  has  already  been  stated  (p.  188)  that  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  fall 
into  two  primary  sets,  separated  by  the  embryonic  vertebral  axis,  and  known  as 
the  epaxial  and  hypaxial  muscles  ;  and  that  the  former  are  again  subdivided  into 
a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  groujD,  which  are  partly  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
above-mentioned  lateral  septum,  and  which  correspond  to  the  dorso-lateral  and 
ventro-lateral  divisions  of  the  great  lateral  muscle  of  fishes  and  tailed 
amphibia. 

The  liyjjaxial  muscles  (subvei'tebral,  Gegenbam),  in  man  but  little  developed, 
are  placed  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  in  some  parts 
spread  round  the  internal  sui-face  of  the  walls  of  the  visceral  cavity,  and  even 
extend  across  that  cavity,  giving-  rise  to  the  various  diaphragms.  They  include 
the  rectus  anticus  major  and  longus  colli  in  the  neck  ;  the  postcardiac  diaphragm 
or  midriff  in  the  dorso-lumbar  region  ;  and  more  postaxially  the  psoas  and 
pyriformis,  extending  outwards  to  the  lower  limbs,  and  the  pelvic  diaphragm  or 
levator  ani ;  while  the  occasionally  present  cui'vator  coccygis  represents  the  pro- 
longation of  these  muscles  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  caudal  vertebra  of  some 
of  the  lower  animals.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  the  morphology  of  the 
muscles  here  termed  hypaxial  is  by  no  means  certain,  inasmuch  as  their  mode  of 
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deTelopment  has  not  yet  been  worked  out,  and  they  are  regarded  by  many 
anatomists  (Humphry  and  Balfour  among  others)  as  being  merely  separated 
portions  of  the  ventro -lateral  muscle. 

The  dorso-lateral  muscle  consists  of  fibres  which  more  than  any  others  retain 
their  original  segmented  chai-acter  and  longitudinal  direction.  It  is  represented 
in  man  by  the  mass  of  muscles  which  lies  in  the  vertebral  groove  of  the  back, 
and  which,  arising  from  the  lower  vertebrEe,  splits  as  it  passes  upwards  to  be 
insei-ted  into  other  vertebrte,  the  ribs  and  the  skull.  It  may  be  divided  into  three 
sets  of  muscles,  characterized  by  the  diiierent  dii-ections  of  their  fibres.  The  first 
set  consists  of  those  which  run  for  the  most  part  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  as 
from  spine  to  spine,  in  spinalis  .and  interspinales  ;  from  transverse  process  to 
transverse  process  in  longissimus  dorsi  and  intertransversales  ;  or  from  rib  to  rib 
in  ilio-costalis.  The  second  set  consists  of  muscular  fibres  directed  more  or  less 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  from  spines  to  transverse  processes,  as  insplenius 
capitis  and  colli,  rectus  posticus  major  and  obliquus  inferior.  The  third  set  is 
also  oblique,  but  its  fibres  are  directed  upwards  and  inwards  from  transverse  pro- 
cesses to  spines,  as  in  complexus,  semispiualis,  multifidus,  and  obliquus  superior ; 
and  from  transverse  processes  to  laminas.  as  in  rotatores  dorsi. 

In  the  postaxial  part  of  the  trunk  in  tailed  animals  this  dorsal  series  of  muscles 
is  continued  backwards  without  interruption  as  the  superior  caudal  muscles,  and 
in  man  a  muscular  slip  is  occasionally  found  developed  as  an  extensor  coccygis  ; 
but  in  general,  owing  to  the  very  slight  development  of  the  caudal  vertebrte,  and 
the  large  size  of  the  pelvic  girdle,  the  dorso-lateral  muscles  do  not  in  man  extend 
beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum. 

Preaxially  this  muscle  is  prolonged  to  the  side  of  the  head,  where  it  forms  the 
group  of  temporal,  pterygoids,  masseter,  and  probably  the  orbital  muscles.  The 
connection  between  these  muscles  and  the  dorsal  muscles  is  well  seen  in  the 
tailed  amphibia,  where  the  fibres  of  the  dorsal  muscle  are  directly  continuous 
with  those  of  the  temporal.  In  man  this  continuity  is  interrupted  in  consequence 
of  the  great  expansion  of  the  cranium,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is 
exposed  between  the  temporal  and  the  neck  muscles. 

The  ventro-latcval  muscle,  while  equally  simple  in  the  lowest  vertebrates  with 
the  dorso-lateral,  shows  in  the  higher  animals  a  much  greater  degree  of  com- 
plexity, both  of  form  and  attachments.  It  springs  from  the  ventral  surfaces  and 
tips  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrje,  as  well  as  from  the  lateral  septa 
and  general  fascial  investment ;  and  by  means  of  its  connection  with  the  last- 
mentioned  structure  the  superficial  portion  of  the  muscle  is  prolonged  dorsally, 
and  gains  an  attachment  to  the  spinous  processes,  so  that  it  covers  the  dorso- 
lateral muscle  almost  comisletely.  Ventrally,  it  extends  round  the  visceral  cavitj' 
to  the  median  line,  where  it  is  separated  from  the  corresponding  mass  of  the 
opjoosite  side  by  the  hsemal  septum,  and  it  thus  forms  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
muscular  portion  of  the  body-wall.  It  comes  into  connection  with  the  orifices  only 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  where  portions  of  the  right  and  left  muscles  become 
united  and  fonn  the  external  sphiucters.  It  is  farther  characterized  by  the  dis- 
position which  certain  of  its  sclerotomes  show  to  become  the  seat  of  ossification 
in  the  hyoid  bone,  ribs  and  limb-girdles. 

According  to  the  direction  of  its  fibres  the  trunk  portion  of  this  muscular  mass 
may  be  divided  into  two  gi'oups  of  muscles,  a  mesial  with  longitudinally  directed 
fibres  and  a  lateral  with  more  or  less  obliquely  directed  fibres. 

The  mesial  group  is  represented  in  man  by  the  rectus  abdominis,  supracostalis 
(ah  occasional  muscle),  the  stemo-mastoid,  stemo-hyoid,  sterno-thyi-o-hyoid 
and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid,  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  genio- 
hyoid and  genio-glossus  ;  and  it  repeats  more  closely  the  simple  segmented  con- 
dition of  the  dorsal  muscle  than  is  the  case  with  the  lateral  fibres.  In  fishes  the 
oblique  fibres  are  almost  entii'cly  wanting,  and  in  the  lower  vertebrates  generally 
they  are  less  developed  than  the  longitudinal.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  higher 
forms,  as  in  man,  the  oblique  fibres  are  the  more  important,  the  longitudinal  fibres 
being  in  cei-tain  places  (thorax)  absent  altogether,  or  only  occasionally  present  as 
Bupracostalis.  In  some  animals,  as  Lepidosiren,  the  oblique  fibres  of  the  abdomen 
are  directly  continuous  with  the  longitudinal,  but  in  man  greater  differentiation 
exists,  for  the  lateral  muscles  are  merely  prolonged  forwards  as  strong  aponeuroses 
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which  form  a  fibrous  sheath  for  the  rectus  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line.  In 
man  these  longitudinal  fibres  have  little  or  no  connection  with  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs,  but  in  urodelans  they  are  contiuued  outwards  upon  the  ventral  aspect  of 
each  limb  as  part  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  gracilis. 

Longitudinal  fibres  are  also  found  in  the  pyramidalis,  a  small  rudimentary 
muscle  in  man,  but  which  in  marsupials  and  monotremes  is  extremely  large  ; 
and  as  a  rare  variety  between  the  lateral  oblique  muscles  formiag  a  lateral 
rectus,  which  consists  of  a  few  fibres  running  between  the  lower  ribs  and  the 
ilium.  Posteriorly  again  the  longitudinal  direction  is  maiutained  by  certain 
fibres  of  the  quadratus  lumborum. 

The  lateral  group  of  trunk  muscles,  distinguished  by  the  oblique  direction  of 
their  fibres,  is  divisable  usually  into  three  or  it  may  be  into  four  layers.  In  the 
lowest  vertebrates  this  stratification  does  not  occiu",  but  in  the  higher  animals 
it  is  coincident  with  the  diiferentiation  of  separate  muscles.  Of  these  layers 
three  are  very  constant  in  their  relations  and  extent,  but  the  fotn'th,  which  is  the 
most  superficial,  though  veiy  constantly  found,  is  on  the  whole  only  a  partial 
layer.  In  man  these  layers  are  represented,  the  first  three  by  the  abdominal 
muscles,  the  external  and  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  respectively,  and  the 
fourth  by  the  platysma  myoides,  the  facial,  auricular  and  epicranial  muscles. 

The  transverse  or  deepest  of  these  layers  is  represented  by  the  transversalis 
muscle,  which  is  prolonged  into  the  thorax  by  the  triangularis  stemi ;  and  the 
subcostals,  small  in  man,  but  very  largely  developed  in  birds,  serpents,  &c.,  as  the 
retrahentes  costarum  and  levatores  costarum  interni,  must  also  be  referred  to 
this  layer. 

The  internal  oblique  is  directly  continuous  with  the  lower  internal  intercostals, 
and  the  external  intercostals  and  levatores  costarum  are  probably  also  differen- 
tiated portions  of  the  same  layer.  In  series  with  these  are  the  scaleni  and 
anterior  intertransverse  muscles  in  the  neck,  and  the  quadratus  lumborum  and 
lateral  intertransverse  muscles  in  the  loins.  Inferiorly,  the  middle  layer 
furnishes  the  coccygeus  (ischio-caudal),  the  constrictor  urethrje,  ischio-  and 
bulbo-cavernosus,  and  transversus  perinei.  Laterally,  it  gives  the  costo-scapular 
muscles  (serratus  magnus  with  the  levator  scapula)  and  the  costo-coracoid 
(subclavius)  to  the  shoulder-girdle ;  and  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid 
forms  a  connection  between  this  layer  of  the  lateral  oblique  fibres  and  the  mesial 
longitudinal  fibres.  Superiorly,  the  hyo-glossus,  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx, 
the  styloid  muscles  with  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  and  the  faucial 
and  palatal  muscles  are  probably  also  derived  from  this  layer  (Humphry), 

The  external  oblique  layer  is  prolonged  upwards  upon  the  side  of  the  chest,  and 
outwards  upon  the  upper  limb  as  pectorales  and  latissimus  dorsi,  and  between 
the  limb  and  head  as  cleido-mastoid  and  traiaezius.  The  rhomboids  and  serrati 
postici  appear  to  be  segmented  deeper  portions  of  this  layer,  and  its  most  pre- 
axial  derivative  is  the  mylo-hyoid. 

The  fourth  layer,  corresponding  to  the  panniculus  camosus  of  animals,  seems 
to  be  mainly  developed  from  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  last  or  external  oblique 
layer ;  or  it  may  be  an  independent  layer  developed  in  close  connection  with  the 
sldn  (exoskeleton)  and  fascial  investment.  In  man  this  layer  extends  only  upon 
the  surface  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  very  slightly  over  the  shoulder.  It  forms 
the  subcutaneus  colli  or  platysma  myoides,  and  those  slight  continuations  do^vn- 
wards  which  are  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  pectoral  and  deltoid  muscles,  as 
well,  as  the  occasional  sternalis  muscle.  On  the  siu'face  of  the  head  this  forms 
the  epicranial  muscles,  with  the  intervening  aponeurosis,  the  auricular  and  the 
facial  muscles.  All  these  muscles  are  attached  to  bone  usually  by  one  end  only, 
the  other  being  attached  to  the  skin  or  to  the  cartilage  of  some  moveable 
structure,  but  in  some  cases  they  may  reach  the  deeper  structures  by  both  ends. 
Portions  of  this  layer  in  animals  may  blend  with  or  even  take  the  place  of  parts 
of  the  subjacent  muscles,  or  they  may  be  enormously  developed  as  compared  with 
other  layers,  or  lastly,  the  whole  layer  may  be  aborted.  (See,  in  addition  to  the 
works  quoted  at  p.  188,  Gegenbaur,  "Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy,"  Eng. 
Transl.  1878,  and  Balfour,  "  Comparative  Embryology,"  vol.  ii.,  1881.) 
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The  vascular  system,  as  a  whole,  comprelieiids  two  sets  of  vessels,  viz., 
those  carrying  blood  and  those  carrying  lymph  or  chyle.  The  first, 
constituting  the  sanguiferous  system,  includes  the  heart  or  central  pro- 
peUing  organ  and  the  peripheral  channels  for  the  blood,  viz.,  the  arteries, 
capillaries  and  veins.  The  absorbent  system  includes  the  lymphatic  and 
lacteal  vessels,  together  with  the  lymphatic  and  mesenteric  glands  with 
which  many  of  these  vessels  are  connected.  The  descriptive  anatomy  of 
the  heart  is  given  with  that  of  the  thoracic  viscera  in  the  second  volume  : 
the  account  of  the  minute  structm^e  of  the  blood-vessels  and  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  wiU  be  found  in  the  part  of  the  same 
volume  which  treats  of  General  Anatomy.  Under  the  present  division, 
therefore,  will  be  brought  only  the  descriptive  anatomy  of  the  principal 
blood-vessels  and  absorbent  vessels. 

1.— BLOOD-VESSELS.     ARTERIES    AND    VEINS. 

The  descriptive  anatomy  of  the  blood-vessels  includes  an  account  of 
their  origin,  extent,  form,  position,  mode  of  division,  distribution,  anas- 
tomosis with  each  other,  and  relations  to  other  parts.  Seeing,  however, 
that  the  blood-vessels  are  subject  to  frequent  variations,  while  the  most 
constant  forms  and  modes  of  distribution  are  described  as  the  normal,  it 
wiU  be  necessary  also  to  make  frequent  reference  to  the  more  important 
varieties  which  have  been  observed  among  them. 

The  varieties  of  blood-vessels  may  consist  of  a  deviation  either  from 
the  usual  size  of  the  channels  or  from  their  usual  position  and  their 
connection  with  other  vessels.  In  the  latter  case  they  may  be  described  as 
consisting  in  differences  of  origin  from  the  main  stem,  or  from  a  branch, 
or  fr'om  quite  another  source  than  that  which  is  the  most  common 
or  usual.  But  some  varieties  are  so  common  that  it  becomes  doubtful 
which  form  is  to  be  described  as  normal. 

Many  of  these  varieties  are  not  only  compatible  with  life,  but  cause 
no  disturbance  whatever  in  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  functions  of 
the  body.  Others  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  compatible  only  with 
the  conditions  of  the  circulation  subsisting  during  intrauterine  life,  and 
therefore  prove  fatal  at  birth.  Some  are  of  considerable  interest  from 
their  frequency,  and  others  from  their  existing  in  situations  which  are 
liable  to  diseases  requiring  surgical  operations  for  their  cure. 

Many  vascular  varieties  repeat  forms  which  are  natural  in  different 
species  among  the  lower  animals  ;  others  are  obviously  due  to  the  per- 
sistence of  early  foetal  forms  of  distribution ;  and  not  a  few  are  expli- 
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Fig.  225, 
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Fig.  225. — General  view  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  of  the  trunk,  from 

BEFORE   IN    A   MALE    ADULT.       (A.  T. )      ^ 

A,  Right  auricle ;  B,  left  auricular  appendix  ;  C,  right  ventricle ;  D,  part  of  the  left 
ventiicle  ;  I,  I,  aortic  arch,  and  descending  thoracic  aorta  ;  II,  trunk  of  the  i^ulmonary 
artery  dividing  into  its  right  and  left  branches,  and  connected  to  the  aorta  by  the  cord 
of  the  ductus  arteriosus  ;  III,  superior  vena  cava  ;  IV,  IV,  inferior  vena  cava. 

1,  innominate  artery  and  right  carotid ;  1',  left  carotid  ;  2,  2,  right  and  left  subclavian 
arteries ;  3,  intercostal  vessels  ;  4,  inferior  diaphragmatic  arteries  ;  below  4,  the  coeliac 
axis  and  superior  mesenteric  artery ;  5,  renal  arteries  ;  6,  6',  the  spermatic  ai-teries ; 
below  6,  the  inferior  mesenteric ;  7,  7',  right  and  left  common  iliac  arteries  ;  8,  8',  ex- 
ternal iliac  arteries  ;  9,  left  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  aa-teiies  ;  10,  10',  internal  iliac 
arteries  ;  and  between  these  two  figures,  the  middle  sacral  artery ;  11, 11,  femoral  arteries  ; 
12,  deep  femoral  arteiy  of  the  left  side. 

a,  right  innommate  vein  ;  a',  the  left ;  5,  6',  right  and  left  subclavian  veins;  h",  the 
cephalic  vein  of  the  right  arm  ;  c,  c',  internal  jugular  veins  ;  c",  right  facial  vein  ;  d,  d, 
external  jugular  veins  formed  by  the  posterior  auricular  and  part  of  the  temporo-maxillary ; 
d',  anterior  jugular  veins  with  the  transverse  branch  joining  them  ;  e,  azjgos  vein  passing 
over  the  root  of  the  right  lung  ;  /,  hepatic  veias  ;  g,  renal  veins  ;  to  the  sides  are  seen  the 
kidneys  and  the  suprarenal  bodies  ;  g',  right,  g",  left  ureter ;  h,  h',  spermatic  veins  ;  i,  i, 
common  iliac  veins  ;  i',  i',  external  iliac  veins  ;  k,  Jc,  femoral  veins ;  I,  internal  saphenous 
vein  of  the  right  side. 

cable  on  the  supposition  of  abnormal  enlargement  or  diminution  of 
naturally  existing  yessels. 

For  fuller  information  on  the  natural  and  abnormal  distribution  of 
the  blood-vessels,  the  reader  may  consult  the  works  of  Haller  and 
Tiedemann,  and  more  especiaUy  the  "  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries,"  by 
Eichard  Quain,  1844  ;  Henle's  "Handbuch,"  vol.  iii.,  part  1,  2nd  Ed., 
1876,  in  which  a  connected  view  of  the  varieties  by  "W.  Krause  is  given  ; 
and  other  special  treatises. 

The  dimensions  of  the  arteries  and  the  thickness  of  their  coats  have 
been  studied  by  C.  Krause  ("  Handbuch,"  3rd  Ed.  by  W.  Krause,  vol  ii., 
1879),  KoUiker  (Mikroskop.  Anat.  ii.,  512),  Gimbert  (Journ.  de  I'anat., 
1865,  536),  Beneke  (Schriften  der  Marburger  Gesellsch.  z.  Befdrd.  d. 
ges.  Naturwiss.  si.,  1880),  and  Valerie  Schiele-Wiegandt  (Vnchow's 
Archiv,  1880,  kxxii.,  27)  ;  and  the  observations  of  the  two  last-named 
authors  agree  in  indicating  that,  in  addition  to  individual  and  sexual 
differences,  both  the  calibre  of  the  large  arteries  and  the  thickness  of 
their  walls  increase  gradually  vnth  advancing  years.  The  primary 
branches  of  the  aortic  trunk,  and  their  secondary  and  tertiary  ramifica- 
tions are  divided  by  Henle,  according  to  their  average  calibre  (after 
injection),  into  six  groups  or  orders,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  table  ; 
and  this  classification  will  be  adopted  in  the  following  descriptions,  the 
order  to  which  each  princijjal  artery  belongs  being  indicated  by  Eoman 
figures  within  a  parenthesis  after  its  name.  The  average  diameter 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  of  the  several  parts  of  the  aorta  will  be 
directly  stated  in  millimeters,  as  will  also  that  of  the  innominate,  sub- 
clavian, common  iliac  and  external  iliac  trunks,  which  are  considerably 
larger  than  the  arteries  of  the  first  order,  but  differ  too  widely  in  size 
fi'om  one  another  to  be  included  in  one  group. 


OEDEE. 

AVEEAGE  CALIBEE. 

EXAMPLE. 

I. 

8  mm.  (^  inch) 

Common  cai-otid. 

II. 

G  mm.  (j  inch) 

Brachial. 

III. 

5  mm.  (i  inch) 

Ulnar. 

IV. 

3".5  mm.  Q  inch) 

Lingual. 

V. 

2  mm.  (i  inch) 

Posterior  auricular. 

VI. 

1  to  ".5  mm.  (i  to 

Bo  inch) 

Supraorbital. 
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The  sanguiferous  system  consists  of  two  great  divisions,  comprehended 
in  the  lesser  or  puhnonic  and  the  greater  or  systemic  circulations.  To 
the  former  belong  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins,  which  will  be  first 
described.     , 
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PULMONABY    ARTEKT. 

The  main  pulmonary  artery  is  a  short  wide  vessel  (diameter  30  mm., 
Henle),  which  carries  the  dark  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to 
the  lungs.  It  arises  from  the  infondibulum  of  the  right  ventricle,  and 
passes  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  inches  upwards,  and  at  the  same  time 
backwards,  to  reach  the  concavity  of  the  aortic  arch,  where  it  divides 
into  two  branches — the  right  and  left  jDulmonary  arteries.  The  mode  of 
attachment  of  the  main  puhnonary  artery  to  the  base  of  the  ventricle  is 
noticed  in  the  description  of  the  heart.  At  each  side  of  its  commence- 
ment is  the  corresponding  coronary  artery  springing  from  the  aorta,  and 
close  to  its  sides  are  the  two  auricular  appendages.  It  is  at  first  in  fi'ont 
of  the  aorta  and  conceals  the  origin  of  that  vessel ;  but  higher  up,  where 
it  lies  in  front  of  the  left  auricle,  it  passes  to  the  left  side  of  the  ascend- 
ing aorta,  and  is  finally  placed  below  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch.  The 
j)ulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta  are  united  together  by  connective  tissue 
and  by  the  serous  layer  of  the  pericardium,  which  for  the  space  of  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  forms  a  single  tube  surrounding  both  vessels.  Rather 
to  the  left  of  its  point  of  bifurcation  it  is  connected  to  the  under  side 
of  the  aortic  arch  by  means  of  a  short  fibrous  cord,  which  passes  obliquely 
upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  left.  This  is  the  remains  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  a  large  vessel  peculiar  to  the  foetus. 

The  right  pulmonary  artery  (21  mm.),  longer  and  somewhat  larger 
than  the  left,  runs  almost  transversely  to  the  right  behmd  the  ascending- 
aorta  and  the  superior  vena  cava  into  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  where 
it  divides  into  two  primary  branches,  the  upper  of  which  is  distributed 
to  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung,  the  lower  to  the  middle  and  lower  lobes. 

The  left  pulmonary  artery  (19  mm.),  shorter  than  the  right,  passes 
horizontally  in  iront  of  the  descending  aorta  and  left  bronchus  into  the 
root  of  the  left  lung,  also  dividing  into  two  branches  for  the  upper  and 
lower  lobes  of  the  left  lung. 

In  the  root  of  the  lung,  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries  both 
lie  in  front  of  the  bronchus  and  behind  the  veins.  On  the  right  side 
the  bronchus  is  highest  and  the  veins  lowest,  while  on  the  left  side  the 
bronchus  sinks  to  a  level  between  the  artery  and  veins. 

The  varieties  of  tlie  pulmonary  artery  will  be  referred  to  along  with  those  of 
the  aorta, 

PULMONARY   VEINS. 

The  pulmonary  veins  are  four  short  trunks  which  convey  the 
red  blood  fi'om  the  lungs  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  which  are 
found,  two  on  each  side,  in  the  root  of  the  corresponding  lung.  The 
two  veins  of  the  right  side  pass  below  the  right  pulmonary  artery,  and 
behind  the  superior  vena  cava  and  the  right  auricle,  to  enter  the  left 
auricle  ;  the  upper  vein  receives  one  or  more  branches  fr'om  the  middle 
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lobe  of  the  riglit  lung.     The  two  left  pulmonary  veins  pass  in  front  of 
the  descendino-  aorta  to  reach  the  auricle.     The  distribution  of  the 


Fig.  226, — The  heart  and  great 

TESSELS,      FROM     BEHIND.       (R. 

Quain.)     I 

1,  Eiglit,  2,  left  ventricle  ;  3, 
right  piilmonaiy  arterj'  near  the 
division  of  the  main  trunk  ;  3', 
branches  of  the  right  pulmonary 
arteiyin  the  root  of  the  right  lung ; 
3",  the  same  of  the  left;  4'.  arch  of 
the  aorta  ;  4",  descending  thoracic 
aorta ;  5,  right  auricle ;  6,  is 
placed  on  tlie  division  between 
the  right  and  left  auricles ;  7, 
superior  vena  cava,  being  joined  ^ 
by  the  large  azj^gos  vein  ;  7',  left 
innominate  vein  ;  8,  inferior  vena 
cava  ;  9,  one  of  the  hepatic  veins  ; 
10,  nx^per,  11,  middle  (addi- 
tional), and  12,  lower  right  pul- 
monary vein  ;  13,  upper,  and  14, 
lower  left  pulmonary  vein  ;  + , 
+ ,  branches  of  coronary  arteries. 

pulmonary  capillaries  is  ex- 
clusively to  the  membrane 
lining  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs. 

Varieties. — The  two  veins  of  one  side,  more  often  the  left,  may  unite  into 
a  common  trunk  before  entering  the  auricle.  There  is  frequently  a  third 
smaller  vein  on  the  right  side,  coming  from  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lung.  Other 
supernumerary  veins  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  upper  pulmonary  vein  of  the 
right  side  has  been  seen  opening  into  the  superior  vena  cava  (Meckel,  G-egenbaur, 
Bardeleben)  ;  that  of  the  left  side  into  the  left  innominate  vein  (Bachhammer), 


SYSTEMIC    AETERIES. 

THE    AOETA. 

The  aorta,  the  main  trunk  of  the  systemic  arteries,  is  at  its  com- 
mencement generally  a  little  smaller  than  the  pulmonary  artery,  but 
in  old  persons  it  becomes  rather  larger  than  that  vessel  (Schiele-Wiegandt, 
loc.  cit.).  Springing  ft'om  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  it  arches  over 
the  root  of  the  left  lung,  descends  along  the  vertebral  column,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  ends  opposite 
the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  by  dividing  into  the  right  and  left  common 
iliac  arteries.  In  this  course  the  aorta  forms  a  continuous  single  trunk, 
which  gradually  diminishes  in  size  from  its  commencement  to  its  termi- 
nation (from  28  to  17  mm.),  and  gives  off  larger  or  smaller  branches  at 
various  points.  Different  parts  of  the  vessel  have  received  particular 
names,  derived  from  their  position  or  direction.  The  short  curved  part, 
which  reaches  fi'om  the  ventricle  of  the  heart  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  is  named  the  arch;  the  straight  part,  which  extends 
fi'om  that  vertebra  to  the  diaphragm,  is  the  descending  thoracic  aorta ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  vessel,  down  to  its  bifurcation,  is  the  aMominal 
aorta. 
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ARCH    OF    THE    AORTA. 

The  arch  of  the  aorta  commences  at  the  upper  part  of  the  base  of  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  behind  the  pulmonary  artery.    At  first  it 


Fig.  227. 


Fig.   227.— The  aorta, 

A,  FROJI  BEFORE,  B, 
PROM  BEHIND,  WITH 
THE  ORIGINS  OP  ITS 
PRINCIPAL     BRANCHES. 

(R.  Qaain.)     ^ 

1,  tlie  aorta  at  the 
I)lace  where  it  has  been 
separated  from  the  left 
venti'icle,  showing  the 
semilunar  valves  in  a 
closed  condition,  the 
sinuses  of  Valsalva,  and 
the  origin  of  the  right 
and  left  coronary  arte- 
ries ;  2,  ascending  part 
of  the  arch,  with  the 
dilatation  termed  the 
great  sinus ;  3,  third  part 
of  the  arch ;  4,  innomi- 
nate artery ;  5,  left  caro- 
tid ;  6,  left  subclavian ; 
7, 7,  7,  indicate  three  out 
of  the  series  of  intercostal 
and  lumbar  arteries :  the 
bronchial  and  cesophageal 
arteries  are  also  seen 
rising  from  the  front  of 
the  descending  thoracic 
aorta ;  8,  8,  right  and 
left  renal  aiieries  ;  9,  9, 
right  and  left  common 
iliac  arteries ;  10,  middle 
sacral  artery ;  11,  one 
of  the  inferior  diaphrag- 
matic arteries  ;  + ,  the 
coeliac  axis ;  12,  the 
gastric  artery  ;  13,  the 
hepatic ;  14,  the  splenic ; 

15,  supei-ior  mesenteric ; 

16,  inferior  mesenteric ; 

17,  17,   right   and   left 
spermatic  arteries. 


passes  upwards  and 
to  the  right  side, 
somewhat  in  the 
direction  of  the 
heart  itself,  and 
crosses  obliquely  be- 
hind the  sternum, 
-  approaching  at  the 
same  time  nearer 
to  that  bone.  Having  gained  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the 
second  costal  cartilage  of  the  right  side,  the  vessel  alters  its   course. 
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and  is  directed  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  left,  then  directly  backwards, 
forming  a  well-marked  curve  round  the  trachea,  to  the  left  side  of  the 
body  of  the  fourth  dorsal  Tertebra.  Arrived  at  that  point,  it  bends  down- 
wards, and  at  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  on 
its  left  side,  the  arch  terminates  in  the  descending  thoracic  aorta.  Near 
the  base  of  the  heart  the  aorta  is  enlarged,  and  presents  externally  three 
small  bulgings  of  nearly  equal  size,  corresponding  with  the  dilatations 
which  form  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  or  sinuses  of  the  aortic  valves,  described 
with  the  heart.  These  sinuses  are  placed,  one  in  front  and  two  behind, 
and  from  the  anterior  and  left  posterior  are  given  off  the  two  coronary 
arteries  of  the  heart. 

From  the  difference  in  the  direction  and  connections  of  its  several 
portions  the  arch  is  described  as  consisting  of  an  ascending,  a  transverse, 
and  a  descending  portion. 

The  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  (28  mm.,  Henle)  is 
placed  at  its  commencement  behind  the  sternum,  on  a  level  with  the 
lower  border  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  of  the  left  side  ;  and  it  rises  as 
high  as  the  upper  border  of  the  second  costal  cartilage  of  the  right 
side.  Its  length  is  about  two  inches  or  two  inches  and  a  quarter  ;  and 
its  direction  is  curved.  In  most  cases  there  exists  along  the  right  side 
a  dilatation,  named  the  great  sinus  of  the  aorta.  This  dilatation  varies  in 
size  in  different  bodies,  and  occasionally  is  not  to  be  detected. 

This  portion  of  the  aortic  arch  is  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length 
enclosed  in  the  same  sheath  of  pericardium  with  the  puhnonary  artery 
in  such  a  manner  that  both  vessels  are  covered  by  the  serous  mem- 
brane, except  where  they  are  in  contact  with  each  other. 

At  its  commencement  the  ascending  part  of  the  arch  is  in  contact 
anteriorly  with  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  with  the  right  auricular 
appendage ;  but  farther  up,  as  the  aorta  passes  forwards  and  to  the  right 
side  and  the  pulmonary  artery  backwards  on  the  left,  the  aorta  comes 
into  view.  It  then  approaches  very  near  to  the  sternum,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  pericardium,  by  the  right  pleura,  and  to  a  variable 
extent  by  the  thin  anterior  margin  of  the  right  lung  ;  the  descending 
vena  cava  lies  on  the  right  side,  and  the  pulmonary  artery  passes  back- 
wards on  the  left ;  while  behind  are  placed  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart 
and  the  right  pulmonary  artery. 

The  second  or  transverse  part  of  the  arch  is  covered,  slightly  on  the 
right  side,  to  a  much  greater  extent  on  the  left,  by  the  pleura  and  lung, 
and  is  placed. immediately  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  the  trachea,  the 
oesophagus,  and  the  thoracic  duct.  The  upper  border  of  the  transverse 
part  of  the  arch  has  in  contact  with  it  the  left  innominate  vein  ;  and 
from  it  are  given  off  thedarge  arteries  (innominate,  left  carotid,  and  left 
subclavian),  which  are  furnished  to  the  head  and  the  upper  limbs.  The 
lower  or  concave  border  overhangs  the  bifurcation  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  is  connected  with  the  left  branch  of  that  artery  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  This  part  of  the  arch  is  crossed  in  front 
by  the  left  pneumo-gastrio,  phrenic  and  superficial  cardiac  nerves,  as 
well  as  by  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein  ;  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
branch  of  the  pneumo-gastric  turns  upwards  beneath  and  behind  it. 

The  descending  portion  of  the  arch  (23  mm.)  rests  against  the  left  side 
of  the  body  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  is  covered  by  the  left  pleura 
and  lung.  To  the  right  side  of  this  part  of  the  arch  is  the  oesophagus 
with  the  thoracic  duct. 
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Fig.  228.  Fig.    228.— View   op   the 

THORACIC  AND  GREATER 
PART  OF  THE  ABDOillNAL 
AORTA,  SHOWING  THEIR 
PRINCIPAL  RELATIONS. 

(A.T.).     i 

a,  the  hyoid  bone  ;  h,  h, 
placed  on  the  anterior 
scalene  muscles,  point  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  pneu- 
mo-gastric  nerves ;  c,  the 
trachea  below  the  isthmus 
of  the  thyroid  body,  and 
lower  down  the  same  letter 
is  on  the  left  bronchus  ;  c', 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
right  bronchus  emerging 
from  behind  the  aorta  ;  in 
the  hollow  of  the  aortic 
arch,  above  5,  are  seen  the 
cord  of  the  ductus  arteri- 
osus cut  short,  and  the  left 
recurrent  nerve  passing 
below  the  arch ;  + ,  is  placed 
on  the  right  side  between 
the  recurrent  nerve  and  the 
vertebral  artery  as  they 
pass  upwards  ;  d,  the  ceso- 
l^hagus  ;  e,  e',  upon  the  right 
crus  of  the  diajjhragm,  mark 
the  receptaculum  chyli  of 
the  thoracic  duct,  and  its 
commencement  by  the  lum- 
bar plexus  of  lymphatic 
vessels  and  efferent  mesen- 
teric lacteal  vessels ;  /,  /,  /, 
on  the  third,  seventh,  and 
eleventh  ribs,  point  to  the 
vena  azygos  and  intercostal 
veins  of  the  right  side ; 
g,  kidney ;  g',  suprarenal 
body  ;  h,  body  of  the  fourth 
lumbar  vertebra. 

/,  ascending  part  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  :  below 
this  the  semilunar  valves 
are  seen  closed  and  dis- 
tended by  injection  ;  /',  de- 
scendingpartof  thearch ;  1", 
descending  thoracic  aorta  ; 
11,  abdominal  aorta. 

Brandies  of  the  arch  and 
descending  thoracic  aorta  : 
1,  right  and  left  coronary 
arteries ;  2,  innominate ;  3, 
left  common  carotid;  4,  left 
subclavian  ;  5,  bronchial 
arteries  ;  6,  6,  oesophageal 
arteries  ;  the  lower  figure  points  by  a  line  to  the  thoracic  duct ;  7,  intercostal  arteries, 
marked  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  intercostal  spaces. 

Branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta:  8,  inferior  diaphragmatic  arteries  cut  short ;  9,  creliac 
axis  with  the  gastric,  splenic,  and  hepatic  arteries  cut  short ;  10,  placed  en  the_  aorta 
below  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  (cut  short)  and  the  origin  of  the  renal  arteries  ;  a 
little  below  this  the  origin  of  the  spermatic  arteries  ]  below  //,  the  inferior  mesenteric 
artery,  11,  11,  two  of  the  lumbar  arteries. 
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BRAircHES. — The  branches  given  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  are 
five  in  number.  Two  of  these,  named  the  coronary  arteries  of  the 
heart,  comparatively  small,  arise  from  two  of  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva, 
and  are  distributed  to  the  walls  of  the  heart.  The  other  three  are  large 
primitive  trunks,  which  supply  the  head  and  neck,  the  upper  limbs,  and, 
in  part,  the  thorax,  and  usually  arise  from  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch, 
in  the  following  order  : — first/  the  innominate  or  brachio-cephalic  artery  ; 
second,  the  left  common  carotid  ;  and  third,  the  left  subclavian  artery. 
The  origin  of  the  left  carotid  artery  is  usually  nearer  to  the  inno- 
minate artery  than  it  is  to  the  subclavian  artery  of  its  own  side. 

Varieties. — It  will  be  proper  in  this  place  to  refer  to  the  varieties  which  affect 
the  whole  aorta,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  pulmonary  arteries.  The  former  may- 
be distinguished,  according  as  they  occur  in  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel,  or 
belong  to  one  or  other  of  its  parts,  those  which  are  very  frequent  in  the  arch 
being  esiDecially  deserving  of  notice.  These  last  are  of  peculiar  interest,  but  as 
the  full  explanation  of  their  mode  of  formation  is  connected  with  the  history  of 
foetal  development,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  that  subject  for 
farther  elucidation  of  the  outline  of  the  nature  of  the  varieties  which  is  intro- 
duced in  this  place. 

1.  The  aorta  may  vary  in  its  position  and  extent.  Thus,  the  height  to  which 
the  arch  rises  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  is  found  to  be  subject  to  variation  to 
the  extent  of  one  or  two  vertebriE ;  so  that  while  in  some  instances  the 
summit  of  the  arch  has  been  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  sternum,  in  other 
cases  it  it  has  been  as  low  as  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  distance  to  which  the  aorta  extends  downwards  depends  on  the  seat  of  its 
division  into  the  common  iliac  trunks,  which  frequently  varies  to  the  extent  of  a 
lumbar  vertebra,  so  that  the  place  of  division  may  be  as  low  down  as  the  fifth 
or  as  high  up  as  the  third.     In  rare  cases  the  division  occm-s  still  higher. 

The  position  of  the  aorta  with  reference  to  the  middle  line  or  vertebral  column 
is  also  subject  to  some  variation,  but  such  deviation  to  the  side  is  more  frequently 
the  result  of  pathological  changes  than  of  congenital  malformation. 

A  very  remarkable  malformation  of  the  aorta  consists  in  the  greater  or  less 
division  of  the  vessel  through  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its  channel  into  two  closely 
united  tubes,  by  a  median  septum  running  through  the  cylindrical  tube  from 
before  backwards,  or  slanting  from  side  to  side,  as  in  the  cases  observed  by 
Cruveilhier,  Vrolik,  Schroder  Van  der  Kolk,  and  Allen  Thomson,  which,  when  not 
due  to  pathological  changes,  may  admit  of  explanation  on  the  supposition  of  the 
fusion  of  the  original  double  embryonic  aorta  having  remained  incomplete. 

2.  The  Varieties  of  the  Stems,  or  main  trunks  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery,  are  intimately  connected  and  usually  associated  with  malformations  of  the 
heart,  and  frequently  with  the  persistence  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  These  first 
parts  of  the  two  great  arteries,  specially  enclosed  by  the  pericardium,  are  derived 
from  the  arterial  bulb  of  the  fostal  heart,  and  are  liable  to  variations  which  may 
be  traced  to  deviations  from  the  natural  mode  of  their  septal  division,  and  of 
their  union  with  the  left  or  right  ventricles  of  the  heart  respectively.  Thus,  these 
two  arterial  trunks  may  be  transposed,  or  each  one  may  be  connected  with  the 
ventricle  to  which  it  does  not  naturally  belong,  i.e.,  the  pulmonary  artery  with 
the  left,  and  the  aorta  with  the  right  ventricle.  Or  the  arterial  trunks  may 
communicate  together  more  or  less  freely  by  deficiency  of  the  septum  between 
them.  Or  one  of  the  vessels  may  be  nearly  or  entirely  obliterated  ;  while  the 
other,  from  unnatural  openings  left  between  them,  serves  as  the  channel  for  the 
stream  of  blood  belonging  to  both  vessels.  Or  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arteries 
may  be  entirely  united  in  one  simple  stem  in  connection  with  a  simple  heart 
similar  to  that  of  fishes. 

3.  The  Varieties  in  the  Aortic  Arch  itself,  along  with  which  must  be  included 
those  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  mode  of  develop- 
ment of  the  fourth  and  fifth  foetal  branchial  arteries.  The  natural  aortic  arch  of 
man,  and  of  all  mammalia,  is  a  left  one  produced  by  the  persistence  and  develop- 
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ment  of  the  left  fourth  branchial  arch  :  in  birds  it  is  the  right  fourth  arch  which 
forms  the  permanent  aorta  ;  a*nd  in  reptiles  both  the  right  and  left  fourth  arches 
remain  patent. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  complete  lateral  transposition,  i.e., 
from  right  to  left  and  viee  versa,  which  affects  the  aortic  arch  and  pulmonary- 
vessels,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  heart,  when  transposed  with  or  without 
the  transposition  of  other  viscera.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  recorded 
by  various  observers,  and  they  are  usually  tmattended  with  any  disturbance  of  the 
functions  or  other  unnatural  condition  of  structure.  There  is,  in  fact,  only  a 
change  of  position,  which  may  be  best  described  by  comparing  it  to  that  in  which 
the  natural  parts  would  appear  if  viewed  by  reflection  from  a  mirror.  Although 
this  transposition  gives  rise  to  no  perceptible  lesion  of  function,  yet  from  the 
direction  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  towards  the  right,  and  other  differences  from 
the  natural  position,  its  existence  is  capable  of  being  ascertained  during  life 
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•which  have  been  added  to  Eathke's  figtU'e. 
sented  in  deep  shade. 


Fig.  229. — Diagram  of  the  fcetal  aortio 

ARCHES,    SHOWING    THEIR    TRANSFORMATION 
INTO     THE     PERMANENT     VESSELS     OF     THE 

MAMMAL  (after  Rathke).     (A.  T.) 

A,  to  the  rigbt  of  the  primitive  arterial 
bulb,  now  divided  into  aortic  and  i3ulmonai-y 
stems,  the  latter  in  front ;  a,  the  right,  a', 
the  left  aortic  root ;  A',  the  descending 
aorta ;  on  the  I'ight  side,  the  double  out- 
lines, 1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  indicate  the  five  ijrimi- 
tive  branchial  vascular  arches  ;  on  the  left 
side,  1,  II,  III,  IV,  mark  the  seat  of  the  four 
branchial  or  pharyngeal  clefts ;  c,  is  between 
the  common  carotid  arteiies  ;  ce,  the  external 
carotids  ;  ci,  the  right,  ci',  the  left  internal 
carotid ;  s,  the  right,  s',  the  left  subcla- 
vian ;  V,  the  right,  v',  the  left  vertebral ; 
the  right  fourth  arch  forms  the  innominate 
trunk,  and  passes  on  to  v  and  s,  the  right 
vertebral  and  subclavian  arteries;  the  left 
fourth  arch  passes  to  a,  as  the  permanent 
aortic  arch  ;  P,  jjulmonary  arteries  sjjringing 
from  the  fifth  left  arch,  which  at  d  is  continued 
into  the  left  aortic  root  as  ductus  arteriosus  ; 
'pn,  right,  and  j)n',  left  imeumo-gastric  nerve, 
The  permanent  systemic  arteries  are  repre- 


The  aortic  arch  has  been  observed  completely  douhle  in  some  rare  cases,  which 
admit  of  being  explained-on  the  supposition  that  both  the  right  and  left  fourth 
branchial  arches  have  remained  pervious  and  undergone  develojiment.  The 
ascending  aorta,  having  the  usual  relation  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  divides  above 
into  two  branches  which  pass  backwards,  embracing  the  trachea  and  (esophagus, 
and  join  on  the  left  side  of  the  spine  to  form  the  descending  aorta.  Each  arch 
gives  origin  to  the  common  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  of  its  own  side,  ia  the 
order  mentioned.  Examples  of  this  condition  have  been  recorded  by  Hommel, 
Curnow,  and  some  others.  In  one  remarkable  instance,  however,  known  as 
Malacarne's  case,  the  arrangement  was  different,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  some  unexplained  mode  of  development  of  the  arterial  stem.  The 
ascending  aorta  divided  close  to  the  heart,  and  the  two  arches  embraced  the  trunk 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  well  as  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  ;  and  each  gave 
rise  successively  to  a  subclavian,  an  external,  and  an  internal  carotid  artery,  an 
arrangement  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  known  modes  of  development  of  the 
branchial  vascular  arches. 

The  existence  of  a  o-iglit  aortic  arch,  that  is,  one  passing  to  the  right  of  the 
trachea  and  gullet,  instead  of  the  usual  left  arch,  is  easily  explained  on  the  sup- 
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position  of  the  riglit  fourth  branchial  arch  having  been  developed  instead  of  the 
left :  and  accordingly  there  are  instances  of  this  variety,  in  which  no  other 
deviation  from  the  natiu-al  condition  of  the  parts  exists  beyond  what  proceeds 
from  the  change  of  side  taken  by  the  aortic  ai'ch.  leading  to  the  innominate  or 
brachio-cephalic  artery  being  a  left  one,  or  furnishing  the  left  subclavian  and 
carotid  arteries,  and  the  succeeding  vessels  being  the  right  carotid  and  right  sub- 
clavian. The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  forms  its  sling  on  the  right  side  round 
the  aortic  arch,   and  on  the  left  round  the  arch  of  the  subclavian  artery. 

4.  Varieties  of  the  j'osferior  jMrt  of  tliearcli  and  ductus  arteriosus  belong  pro- 
perly to  the  changes  occurring  in  connection  with  the  posterior  embryonic  aortic 
roots. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  varieties  of  this  group  is  that  of  the  subclavian  artery 
(of  the  right  side,  when  the  aortic  arch  is  left  or  normal)  rising,  as  it  has  been 
described,  from  the  back  part  of  the  arch,  or  foiu-th  in  the  series  of  vessels  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  but  which,  according  to  embryological  elucidation,  woiild  be 
more  con-ectly  designated  as  the  subclavian  arteiy  formed  in  connection  -nith  one 
of  the  posterior  aortic  roots  ;  the  natur-al  anterior  root  and  arch  being  abnormally 
closed.  In  such  cases  the  subclavian  artery  takes  its  course  behind  the  trachea 
and  gullet  to  reach  its  subsequent  natiu-al  jilace  as  it  loasses  between  the  ecalene 
muscles  and  over  the  fust  rib. 
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Fig.  230. — Diagram  op  the  natural  origin  of  vessels  from 

THE   aortic   arch   AS    COMPARED   WITH   THE   DISPLACED    SUB- 
CLAVIAN   ARTERY.       (A.   T.  ) 

I.,  The  noiinal  disposition ;  II.,  the  right  subclavian  ai'tery 
displaced  or  proceeding  from  the  right  aortic  root.  A,  A, 
ascending  and  descending  parts  of  the  thoracic  aorta  ;  P,  pul- 
monary stem ;  d,  ductus  arteriosus  ;  o,  right  aortic  root  or  its 
remains  ;  a',  left  aortic  root ;  c,  common  carotid  arteries  ;  i, 
innominate  artery  ;  s,  right,  and  s',  left  subclavian  arteiy  ;  v, 
right,  and  v\  left  vertebral  artery. 

A  similar  variety  may  occur  in  an  instance  of  right 
aortic  arch,  in  which  case  it  is  the  left  subclavian  artery 
which  takes  the  abnormal  comsc.  In  both  examples  of 
this  variety,  the  anterior  part  of  the  subclavian  arch  being 
absent,  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  is  not  recurrent,  but 
passes  directly  to  the  laiynx  ^vithout  being  drawn  down 
as  a  sling  or  loop  by  the  subclaAaan  artery. 

There  are  also  many  instances  of  transitions  or  grada- 
tions between  these  cases  and  the  completely  double  aortic 
arch.  See  a  paper  on  "  Varieties  of  the  Arch  of  the 
Aorta,"  by  Turner,  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Review, 
1862,  and  ''  Description  of  a  Case  of  Right  Aortic  Arch," 
by  Allen  Thomson,  in  Glasg.  Med.  Joum.  1863,  in  which 
such  cases  are  more  fuUy  explained,  and  also  the  works 
of  Henle.  Hji-tl.  and  Struthers. 

In  some  of  the  instances  of  aberrant  subclavian  artery 
of  the  kind  now  referred  to,  the  vertebral  artery  is 
detached  from  the  subclavian,  and  rises  directly  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Under  the  same  division  may  be  brought  those  numerous  varieties  in  the 
closure  of  the  ductus  ai-teriosus,  and  its  union  with  the  aorta  or  other  vessels 
which  have  been  observed  ;  the  greater  number  of  which  it  will  be  understood, 
from  the  natiure  of  the  change  in  the  circulation  which  takes  place  at  birth,  are 
only  compatible  with  inti'auterine  life.  Such  are  those  cases  in  which  the 
pulmonary  artery  leads  through  the  ductus  arteriosus,  or  fifth  branchial  arch  of 
the  left  side,  into  the  descending  aorta  ;  while  the  aortic  arch  itself  is  more  or  less 
separated  by  a  constriction  or  even  a  complete  closure  of  its  tube  from  the 
descending  part  of  the  aorta.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  some  rare  cases 
of  the  kind  now  referred  to,  life  has  been  prolonged  after  birth,  and  the  ductus 
arteriosus  having  become  closed,  probably  gradually,  the  descending  aorta  has 
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come  to  receive  a  full  supply  of  blood  from  enlarged  anastomosing  vessels 
(internal  mammary,  intercostal,  &,c.)  passing  between  the  vessels  which  rise  from 
the  arch  and  those  connected  with  the  descending  aorta. 

Along  with  the  same  division  may  also  be  classed  the  series  of  converse  cases, 
in  which  the  pulmonary  arch  being  closed  anteriorly,  the  pulmonary  vessels  have 
received  their  supply  of  blood  from  the  descending  aorta.  Such  e'samples  of  the 
origin  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  from  the  aorta,  as  they  have  been  styled,  and 
examples  of  the  origin  of  the  left,  or  in  very  rare  cases  of  the  right  subclavian 
artery  from  the  ductus  arteriosus  or  from  one  of  the  pulmonary  arteries,  are' 
explicable  by  reference  to  the  same  group  of  developmental  phenomena. 

5.  The  varieties  in  the  number  and  2^osHion  of  the  vessels  sjiringing  from  the 
arcli  of  the  aorta  are  extremely  numerous  ;  some  very  frequent,  others  compa- 
ratively rare.  These  vessels  may  be  all  collected  into  one  trunk,  or  they  may 
rise  separately  from  the  aorta  to  the  number  of  six.  In  the  rare  case  of  one 
trunk,  we  may  suppose  the  anterior  aortic  roots  to  be  combined  so  as  to  collect 
all  the  branches  proceeding  from  them  together,  as  naturally  occurs  in  the 
horse,  forming  what  is  called  the  anterior  aorta. 

The  cases  of  two  vessels  from  the  arch  may  be  of  two  kinds  ;  one,  which  is  the 
commonest  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  aortic  vessels,  in  which  the  left  carotid  is 
united  with  the  innominate  artery  into  a  common  stem  ;  and  the  other,  com- 
paratively rare,  in  which  there  are  two  innominate  trunks,  as  in  birds. 

Three  is  the  normal  number  of  branches  rising  separately  from  the  arch  in 
man,  and  apes,  and  some  other  mammals.  There  is,  however,  a  rarer  form  of 
variety  in  which  the  number  is  the  same,  and  in  which,  as  occru-s  natiu'ally  in 
some  cetacea,  the  subclavians  are  both  separate  vessels,  and  the  two  carotids 
spring  from  a  common  stem  in  the  interval  between  them. 

The  commonest  form  of  the  condition  in  which  there  are  four  vessels  taking 
origin  from  the  aortic  arch  is  that  in  ■which  the  sessile  left  vertebral  artery  rises 
between  the  left  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries.  The  origin  of  four  large  aiiie- 
ries  in  the  order,  right  carotid,  left  carotid,  left  subclavian,  and  right  subclavian, 
has  been  refeiTcd  to  (p.  357).  A  rarer  form  is  that  in  which  the  vessels  rising 
from  the  arch  are  successively  the  right  subclavian,  the  right  carotid,  the  left 
carotid,  and  the  left  subclavian  arteries. 

The  number  of  five  arteries  proceeds  from  the  division  of  the  innominate  into 
subclavian  and  carotid,  together  with  separate  origin  of  the  left  vertebral  artery. 

In  the  case  of  six  vessels  proceeding  from  the  single  arch,  of  which  there  are  a 
few  instances  described,  the  vessels  were  in  the  following  order,  which  is  that 
which  might  be  anticipated  from  the  mode  of  development,  viz.,  right  subclavian, 
vertebral  and  carotid,  left  carotid,  vertebral  and  subclavian  arteries. 

There  are,  however,  many  other  varieties  and  modifications  of  those  already 
mentioned,  for  which  the  fuller  works  already  quoted  may  be  referred  to. 
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The  coronary  arteries  (iv)  are  two  small  vessels,  right  and  left,  which 
arise  from  the  root  of  the  aorta  in  the  upper  parts  of  two  of  the  sinuses 
of  Valsalva,  on  a  level  with  the  margins  of  the  semilunar  valves. 

The  right  coronary  artery  arises  from  the  anterior  sinus  of  Valsalva  ; 
it  comes  forwards  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  right  auricular 
appendix,  then  runs  obliquely  in  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove  on  the 
right  side  and  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  heart,  until  it  reaches  the  line 
of  separation  between  the  two  ventricles,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches.  The  smaller  of  these  continues  transversely  in  the  groove 
between  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  approaching  the  termination  of  the 
transverse  branch  of  the  left  coronary  artery ;  ^vhile  the  other  branch 
runs  longitudinally  downwards  along  the  posterior  interventricular 
groove,  giving  branches  to  each  ventricle  and  to  the  septmn  between 
them. 
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In  its  course  the  right  coronary  artery  gives,  besides  the  offsets 
akeady  noticed,  small  branches  to  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and 
also  to  the  first  part  of  the  aorta  and  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Along  the  right  border  of  the  ventricle  a  rather  large  branch  usually 
descends  towards  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  gives  offsets,  in  its  progress, 
to  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  ventricle. 

Fjo-   231 
Fig.    231. — The    heart    and    coronary  " 

ARTERIES    FROM    BEFORE.       (R.    Quain.)     ^ 

The  pulmoiiary  artery  has  heen  cut  short 
close  to  its  origin  in  order  to  show  the  first 
part  of  the  aorta  :  1 ,  right  ventricle ;  2, 
left  ventricle  ;  3,  root  of  the  pulmonary 
artery ;  4,  ascending  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  ;  4',  descending  part  of  the  arch ; 
between  these  is  seen  the  transverse  part 
from  which  the  three  large  arteries  take 
their  origin  ;  4",  the  descending  thoracic 
aorta ;  5,  right,  and  6,  left  auricular 
appendix  ;  7,  7',  right  and  left  innominate 
veins,  joining  to  form  the  superior  vena 
cava  ;  8,  the  inferior  vena  cava  ;  9,  one  of 
the  hepatic  veins  ;  + ,  placed  in  the  right 
auriculo-ventricular  groove,  points  to  the 
right  coronary  artery  ;  +  +  ,  placed  in  the 
anterior  interventricular  groove,  points  to 
the  descending  branch  of  the  left  coronary 
arteij. 

The  left  coronary  artenj  is  gene- 
rally rather  larger  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  arises  fi'om  the  left 
posterior  sinus  of  Valsalva.  It 
passes  behind  and  then  to  the  left 
side  of  the  pulmonary  arterj 
appearing  between  that  vessel  and 
the  left  auricular  appendage,  wheri 
it  divides  into  two  branches.  C 
these,  one  pursues  a.  transverse  direction  in  the  groove  between  the 
left  ventricle  and  auricle,  and  approaches  at  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
heart  the  transverse  branch  of  the  right  coronary  artery  ;  the  other 
branch,  much  the  larger,  descends  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart 
along  the  line  of  the  interventricular  groove,  to  the  right  of  the  apex. 

The  left  coronary  artery  supplies  some  small  branches  at  its  com- 
mencement to  the  pulmonary  artery,  to  the  coats  of  the  aorta,  and  to 
the  left  auricular  appendage  ;  its  two  branches  also  furnish  throughout 
their  course  smaller  offsets,  which  supply  the  left  auricle,  both  ventricles, 
and  the  interventricular  septum. 

The  two  coronary  arteries  have  fine  anastomoses  with  one  another 
on  the  sm'face  of  the  heart,  and  they  communicate  also,  by  means  of  the 
small  branches  given  to  the  coats  of  the  great  vessels,  with  the  pericar- 
dial and  bronchial  arteries. 

Varieties. — The  coronary  arteries  have  been  observed  in  a  few  instances  to 
commence  by  a  common  trunk,  from  which,  they  diverged  and  proceeded  to  their 
usual  destination.  The  existence  of  three  coronary  arteries  is  not  a  very  rare 
occurrence,  the  third  being  small,  and  arising  close  by  one  of  the  others.     Meckel, 
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in  one  instance,  observed  four,  tlie  supplementary  vessels  appearing  like  branches 
of  one  of  the  coronary  arteries  springing  directly  from  the  aorta. 

INNOMINATE    AETEEY. 

The  innominate  or  brachio-cephalic  artery  (14  mm.),  the  largest  of  the 
vessels  which  proceed  from  the  aorta,  arises  from  the  uj^per  smrf ace  of  the 
transverse  portion  of  the  arch,  before  the  left  carotid  artery.  From  this 
point  the  vessel  ascends  obliquely  towards  the  right,  until  it  arrives 
opposite  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  of  that  side,  on  a  le^el  with 
the  upper  margin  of  the  clavicle,  where  it  divides  into  the  right  sub- 
clavian and  common  carotid  arteries.  The  place  of  bifurcation  would, 
in  most  cases,  be  reached  by  a  probe  passed  backwards  through  the 
interval  between  the  sternal  and  clavicular  portions  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle.     The  length  of  the  artery  usually  ranges  ft'om  one  to  two  inches. 

This  artery,  lying  for  the  most  part  within  the  thorax,  is  placed 
behind  the  sternum,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  sterno-hyoid  and 
sterno-thyroid  muscles,  by  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  and  lower 
down  by  the  left  innominate  vein,  which  crosses  the  artery  at  its  root. 
The  lower  part  of  the  innominate  artery  hes  in  fr^ont  of  the  trachea,  the 
upper  against  the  pleura  :  on  its  left  side  is  the  left  carotid  artery  below 
and  the  trachea  above  ;  and  to  the  right  is  the  corresponding  innominate 
vein. 

There  are  usually  no  branches  arising  from  this  vessel. 

Varieties. — The  length  of  the  innominate  artery  sometimes  exceeds  two 
inches,  and  occasionally  it  measures  less  than  one  inch.  Its  place  of  division  is  a 
point  of  surgical  interest,  inasmuch  as  upon  it  in  a  great  measure  depends  the 
accessibility  of  the  innominate  in  the  neck,  and  the  length  of  the  right  subclavian 
artery.  It  is  sometimes  found  dividing  a  considerable  distance  below  the  clavicle, 
and  sometimes,  but  rather  less  frequently,  above  it.  Though  usually  destitute 
of  branches,  this  vessel  supplies  occasionally  a  thyroid  branch,  the  tliyroidea  ima, 
and,  in  rare  cases,  the  internal  mammary  artery,  or  a  thymic  branch,  or  a  bron- 
chial artery,  which  descends  in  front  of  the  trachea. 

The  thyroidea  ima  is  an  occasional  artery.  '\\Tien  present,  it  usually  arises  from 
the  innominate  trunk,  but  in  some  instances  it  has  been  observed  to  come  from 
the  right  common  carotid  artery,  or  from  the  aorta  itself.  More  rarely  it  arises  from 
the  riglit  internal  mammary  or  subclavian.  It  varies  greatly  in  size  in  different 
bodies,  and  compensates  in  various  degrees  for  deficiencies  or  absence  of  the  other 
thyroid  arteries.  It  ascends  to  its  destination  in  front  of  the  trachea,  and  its 
presence  might  therefore  complicate  the  operation  of  tracheotomy. 

COMMON    CAROTID    ASTERIES    (I*). 

Position  and  relations — Difference  on  the  two  sides. — The 
common  carotid  arteries  of  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  body  are  nearly 
similar  in  their  course  and  position  while  they  are  in  the  neck  ;  but 
they  diifer  materially  in  their  place  of  origin,  and  consequently  in 
their  length,  and  position  at  their  commencement.  On  the  right  side 
the  carotid  artery  commences  at  the  root  of  the  neck  behind  the  upper 
part  of  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  at  the  bifm'cation  of  the 
innominate  artery  ;  but  on  the  left  side  the  carotid  arises  within  the 
thorax,  from  the  middle  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  very  near  the 
origin  of  the  innominate  artery. 

*  This  mimber  indicates  the  order  to  which  tlie  artery  belongs  :  see  p.  349. 
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Fig.   232. — View   of  the   eight  common  carotid  and  subclavian  artekies,  with 

THE  ORIGIN    OF    THEIR    BRANCHES   AND    THEIR   RELATIONS.       (R.   Qliaill.)       J 

The  sterno-mastoid,  sterno-tliyroid,  sterno-liyoid,  and  omo-hyoid  muscles  liave  been  in 
great  part  removed,  tlie  trapezius  has  been  detached  from  the  outer  part  of  the  clavicle 
and  turned  backwards,  and  the  inner  part  of  the  clavicle  has  been  removed  :  a,  parotid 
gland  near  the  place  where  the  duct  leaves  it ;  &,  angle  of  the  jaw  and  masseter  muscle  ; 
c,  submaxillary  gland  ;  d,  upper  part  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  ;  e,  hyoid  bone  ;  /, 
thyroid  cartilage  ;  g,  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body  ;  /j,  trachea  ;  i,  *',  sawn  ends  of  the 
clavicle,  the  portion  between  them  ha"\dng  been  removed  ;  Ic,  first  rib  ;  Z,  sternum  ;  m, 
scalenus  medius  ;  n,  levator  anguli  scapulse  ;  o,  deep  surface  of  the  trapezius  ;  'p,  on 
the  rectus  anticus  major  muscle,  points  to  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  ;  IV,  uppermost  of  the 
nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus  ;  A,  innominate  artery ;  1,  right  common  carotid  artery  ; 
2,  internal  carotid  ;  2',  upper  part  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which  has  been  removed 
between  2',  and  i  ;  3,  and  4,  external  carotid  ;  3  is  placed  at  the  origin  of  the  superior 
thyroid  artery  ;  4,  at  that  of  the  lingual  ;  fartlier  u})  the  vessel  may  be  seen  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sterno-mastoid  twig  and  the  facial  and  occipital  branches  from  the  main  vessel  ; 
5,  is  placed  on  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle  between  the  Iiyoid  and  laryngeal  branches  of  5', 
the  superior  thyroid  artery  ;  6,  facial  artery,  passing  over  the  base  of  the  jaw  ;  7,  super- 
ficial temporal  artery  ;  8,  first  part,  8',  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  ;  8",  subcla- 
vian vein  separated  from  the  artery  by  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle  ;  9,  is  placed  on  the 
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scalenus  anticus  in  the  angle  between  the  superficial  cervical  and  suprascapular  brandies 
of  tlie  tbyi'oid  axis  ;  10,  outer  part  of  the  suprascapular  artery  ;  3  0',  superficial  cervical 
artery  ;  10",  posterior  scapular  artery  ;  11,  on  the  scalenus  anticus,  points  to  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery  near  the  place  where  the  ascending  cervical  artery  is  given  oi3f ;  the  phrenic 
nerve  lies  on  the  muscle  to  the  outside  of  the  figure  ;  at  i,  the  suprasternal  twig  of  the 
suprascapular  artery  is  shown. 

The  lefD  carotid  is  tlnis  as  a  wliole  longer  than  the  right,  and  its  first 
part  is  placed  at  some  depth  within  the  thorax.  While  ivitJiin  the.,  thorax, 
the  left  carotid  ascends  ololiquely  behind  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
upper  piece  of  the  sternmn  and  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno -thyroid 
muscles  ;  it  is  covered  in  front  by  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  and 
is  crossed  by  the  left  innominate  vein.  This  part  of  the  artery  lies  at 
first  over  the  trachea,  and  then  over  the  oesophagus,  which,  at  the  root 
of  the  neck,  deviates  a  little  to  the  left  side  ;  the  thoracic  duct  is  also 
behind  it.     The  pneumo -gastric  nerve  is  to  its  outer  side. 

In  the  neclt,  the  common  carotid  artery  of  each  side  reaches  from  the 
sterno-clavicular  articulation  to  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  where  it  divides  into  two  great  branches,  of  which  one 
is  distributed  to  the  superficial  parts  of  the  head  and  to  the  face,  and  the 
other  to  the  brain  and  eye.  From  their  destination,  these  divisions  are 
named  respectively  the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries. 

The  obliqcie  course  taken  by  the  common  carotid  artery  along  the  side 
of  the  neck  is  indicated  by  a  line  di'awn  from  the  sterno-clavicular  arti- 
culation to  a  point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone.  At  the  root  of  the  neck,  the  arteries  of 
opposite  sides  are  separated  from  each  other  only  by  a  narrow  interval, 
corresponding  with  the  width  of  the  trachea  ;  but,  as  they  ascend,  they 
are  separated  by  a  much  larger  interval,  corresponding  with  the  breadth 
of  the  larynx  and  pharynx.  The  carotid  arteries  have  the  appearance  of 
being  placed  farther  back  at  the  upper  than  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
owing  to  the  forward  projection  of  the  larynx  above. 

The  common  carotid  artery  is  enclosed,  together  with  the  internal 
jugular  vein  and  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  in  a  common  sheath,  which 
is  continuous  with  the  deep  cervical  fascia  ;  the  nerve,  artery  and  vein 
have  each,  however,  a  separate  investment  of  connective  tissue  within  the 
sheath.  The  artery  is  deeply  placed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  but  is 
comparatively  superficial  towards  its  upper  end.  It  is  covered  below  by 
the  sterno-mastoid,  sterno-hyoid,  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  in  addition 
to  the  platysma  and  the  layers  of  fascia  between  and  beneath  the 
muscles  ;  and  it  is  crossed  opposite  or  near  the  lower  margin  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage  by  the  omo-hyoid  muscle.  From  this  point  upwards  to 
its  bifurcation,  the  vessel  is  covered  by  the  common  integument,  the  pla- 
tysma and  fascia,  and  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  parts  also  by  the 
sterno-mastoid  ;  but  in  the  dissected  subject,  in  consequence  of  the 
retraction  of  this  muscle  when  the  fascia  is  removed,  the  upper  portion 
of  the  artery  is  exposed  in  a  triangular  space,  the  sides  of  which  are 
formed  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  the  anterior  belly  of  the 
omo-hyoid,  and  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles,  and  which  is  known  as  the 
carotid  triangle.  In  this  space  the  artery  is  crossed  by  the  small  sterno- 
mastoid  branch  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery. 

Posteriorly,  the  artery  is  supported  by  the  cervical  vertebree,  the 
longus  colli  and  rectus  anticus  major  muscles  intervening.  Hence  the 
flow  of  blood  through  it  may  be  commanded  by  pressure  directed  back- 
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wards  against  the  vertebral  column.     The  inferior  thyi'oid  artery  crosses 
behind  the  carotid  sheath. 

InternaUj,  the  vessel  is  in  relation  T^dth  the  trachea,  the  thyi'oid  body 
(which  often  overlaps  the  artery),  the  larynx,  the  cesophagus,  and  the 


Fig.  233, 


Fig.  233. —  ScrPERFiciAii  dissection  op  the  right  side  of  the  neck  to  show  the 

CAROTID   AND   SUBCLAVIAN    ARTERIES,    &C.    (from   R.    Quain).       ^ 

a,  angle  of  the  jaw  and  masseter  muscle  ;  &,  parotid  gland  ;  c,  submaxillary  gland  ; 
d,  mylo-hyoid  muscle  below  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  ;  e,  anterior,  e',  posterior 
belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  ;  /,  sterno-hyoid  ;  g,  sterno-thyroid  ;  1,  upon  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  points  by  a  line  to  the  upper  part  of  the  common  carotid  artery  ;  2,  upon  the 
scalenus  anticus,  points  to  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  ;  3,  upon  the  scalenus 
medius,  points  to  the  superficial  cervical  artery  crossing  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus  ; 
4,  posterior  scapular  artery,  passing  under  the  levator  scapulas  muscle  ;  5,  suprascapular 
artery  ;  6,  external  carotid  artery  ;  6',  internal  carotid  artery  ;  7,  upon  the  thyro-hyoid 
muscle,  points  to  the  superior  thyroid  artery  giving  superiorly  its  hyoid  branch  ;  8, 
lingual  artery  ;  9,  placed  on  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle,-  indicates  the  facial  artery  ;  10, 
occipital  artery,  from  the  root  of  which  the  small  sterno-mastoid  artery  is  given  off; 
between  the  occipital  and  the  facial  arteries,  + ,  upon  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
pcints  to  the  continuation  of  the  external  carotid  artery  before  it  passes  under  that  muscle. 
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pharynx.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  point  of  division  of  the  artery,  and 
closely  united  to  its  wall,  is  placed  the  small  vascular  body  known  as  the 
carotid  gland  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  197). 

Relation  to  veins. — The  internal  jugular  vein  is  close  to  ,the  artery  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  but,  on  approaching  the  thorax,  the  two  are 
separated  on  the  right  side  by  an  angular  interval,  in  which  the  com- 
mencement of  the  subclavian  artery  and  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  are 
exposed  ;  on  the  left  side,  the  vein  is  usually  nearer  to  the  artery,  and 
may  even  overlap  it  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck. 

Crossing  over  the  upper  part  of  the  common  carotid  artery  to  join  the 
jugular  vein,  is  the  superior  thyroid  vein,  often  double,  and  occasionally 
forming  a  sort  of  plexus  over  the  artery.  A  middle  thyroid  vein  fre- 
quently crosses  the  artery  about  half-way  up  the  neck  ;  and  the  anterior 
jugular  vein,  as  it  turns  outwards  under  the  sterno-mastoid,  crosses  the 
lower  part  of  the  artery,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  the  sterno-hyoid  and 
sterno -thyroid  muscles.  There  is  also  in  many  cases  a  communicating 
Iranch,  sometimes  of  large  size,  between  the  facial  and  anterior  jugular 
veins,  which  descends  obliquely  over  the  front  of  the  artery,  lying  along 
the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid. 

Relation  to  nerves. — The  descending  branch  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve, 
descendens  noni,  passes  down  on  the  surface  of  the  artery,  crossing  it  very 
gradually  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side  ;  and  this  nerve,  together 
with  the  branches  of  the  cervical  nerves  which  join  it,  may  be  placed 
either  within  or  on  the  fr'ont  of  the  carotid  sheath.  The  pneumo-gastric 
nerve  lies  within  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  between  the  artery  and  vein 
posteriorly.  The  sympathetic  nerve  is  placed  along  the  back  of  the 
sheath,  between  it  and  the  prevertebral  muscles,  and  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  crosses  upwards  and  inwards  behind  the  lower  part  of  the 
sheath. 

The  common  carotid  artery  usually  gives  off  no  branch,  and  therefore 
continues  of  equal  size  in  its  whole  length,  except  close  to  its  bifurcation, 
where  a  slight  enlargement  is  observable. 

Vsivieties.— Or u/in. — The  right  carotid  artery  occasionally  arises  directly  from 
the  aorta,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  left  carotid  ;  and  in  the  latter 
case  it  has  been  seen  beginning  on  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  and  crossing  the 
front  of  the  trachea  above  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum  to  gain  its  usual 
position  on  the  right  side.  "When  it  arises  from  the  aorta,  it  is  usually  the  first 
large  vessel  from  the  arch,  the  subclavian  being  displaced  ;  but  it  has  been 
found  to  occupy  the  second  place, — the  right  subclavian,  or,  in  cases  of  a  right 
aortic  arch,  the  left  carotid  being  the  first. 

The  place  at  which  the  right  carotid  artery  commences  varies  with  the  point 
of  bifurcation  of  the  innominate  artery.  A  change  from  the  usuoJ  position  on  a 
level  with  the  tipper  border  of  the  clavicle  was  found  by  R.  Quain  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  one  case  in  eight  and  a  half  of  those  observed  by  him  ;  and  it  was 
found  to  occur  somewhat  more  frequently  below  than  above  that  point. 

The  left  carotid  artery  varies  in  its  origin  much  more  frequently  than  the 
right.  In  the  greater  number  of  its  deviations  from  the  ordinary  place  of  origin, 
this  artery  arises  from,  or  in  conjunction  with,  the  innominate  ai-tery ;  and  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  right  subclavian  is  a  separate  branch  of  the  aorta,  the 
two  carotids  most  frequently  arise  by  a  common  trunk. 

In  cases  of  transposition,  or  of  right  aortic  arch  without  other  abnormality, 
the  left  common  carotid  springs  from  a  left  innominate  artery,  which  is  the  first 
vessel  to  rise  from  the  arch,  and  the  right  carotid  is  the  second  vessel. 

Place  of  division. — This  often  deviates  somewhat  from  its  usual  position  ;  it 
does  so  more  frequently  in  an  upward  than  in  a  doT^Tiward  direction.     It  is  often 
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as  high  as  the  hyoid  bone,  and  occasionally  much  higher.  It  is  found  occasionally 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  larynx,  and,  in  rare  instances,  opposite  the  lower 
margin  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  or  even  lower.  One  case  was  observed  by 
Morgagni,  in  which  the  carotid  artery,  measra-ing  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  divided  at  the  root  of  the  neck.  The  carotid  artery  has  been  found,  as  a 
very  rare  occurrence,  to  ascend  in  the  neck  without  dividing  into  the  two  usual 
branches  ;  either  the  external  or  the  internal  carotid  being  altogether  wanting-. 

In  a  few  recorded  cases  there  was  no  common  carotid  artery,  the  external  and 
intemal^carotids  arising  directly  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  (Blalacarne,  Power), 
or  from  the  termination  of  the  innominate  artery  (Eosinski,  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Anat. 
1867). 

Relation  to  nerves. — The  pneumo-gastric  nerve  has  been  observed  to  descend  in 
front  of  the  artery  (R.  Quaru). 

Occasional  liranclies. — The  common  carotid  artery  sometimes  gives  origin  at 
its  upper  part  to  the  superior  thyroid  or  ascending  pharyngeal  artery  ;  and  in 
some  rare  cases,  to  a  laryngeal  or  an  inferior  or  accessory  thyroid  branch  ;  also 
in  a  few  instances,  to  the  vertebral  artery. 
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As  the  common  carotid  does  not  in  ordinary  cases  furnish  any  branch,  a 
ligature  may  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  vessel  except  close  to  its  commence- 
ment or  termination.  It  is  usually  tied  either  immediately  above  or  below  the 
omo-hyoid  muscle,  the  fonner  situation  being  preferred  if  possible,  since  the 
artery  is  here  more  superficial,  and  the  operation  is  consequently  free  from 
the  difficulties  caused  by  the  muscles  lower  down.  An  incision  is  made  along  the 
anterior  border  of  the  sterno -mastoid  muscle,  throug'h  the  integuments  and  fascia, 
and  in  doing  this  the  communicating  vein  above  referred  to  (p.  364),  if  present,  must 
be  avoided,  or  it  may  if  necessary  be  secured  with  two  ligatures  and  then  divided. 
A  small  branch  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery  to  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  will 
also  probably  be  cut.  The  stemo-mastoid  is  next  everted,  and  the  anterior  belly 
of  the  omo-hyoid  displayed  and  drawn  inward?.  The  sheath  is  now  esi^osed  and 
is  to  be  opened  over  the  artery  near  the  trachea,  in  order  to  avoid  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  and  it  is  best  to  insert  the  aneiu-ism  needle  conveying  the  ligature 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  for  thus  the  vein  and  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve 
will  be  most  effectually  avoided.  In  opening  the  sheath  the  possible  occurrence 
of  a  middle  thyroid  vein,  crossing  the  artery  at  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  descendens  noni  nerve,  if  it  comes  into  view, 
must  be  carefully  preserved.  Should  the  jugular  vein  overlap  the  artery,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  esj)ecially  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  on  the  left  side,  it  will 
be  a  source  of  much  difficulty  in  completiug  the  operation,  and  great  caution 
will  be  requii-ed  in  passing  the  needle  round  the  artery.  If  the  operation  is 
performed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  some  fibres  of  the  muscles  will 
require  to  be  cut  across  in  order  to  lay  the  artery  bare  with  facility ;  and  the 
necessity  for  this  step  increases  in  approaching  the  clavicle.  Near  the  clavicle 
also  the  transverse  lower  portion  of  the  anterior  jugular  vein  crosses  the  line  of 
the  incision. 

Collateral  circulation. — After  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  trunk  the  blood  is 
conveyed  to  the  cerebral  and  ophthalmic  branches  of  the  iuternal  carotid  from  the 
vertebral  arteries  and  the  internal  carotid  of  the  opposite  side,  by  means  of  the  free 
communications  existing  between  these  vessels  in  the  circle  of  Willis.  The  branches 
of  the  external  carotid  receive  blood  from  the  subclavian  artery  through  the  anasto- 
moses of  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  and  of  the  occipital  with  the 
deep  cervical  artery,  and  from  the  external  carotid  of  the  opposite  side  tlu-ough 
the  anastomoses  of  the  two  superior  thyroid,  lingual,  facial,  superficial  temporal,  and 
occipital  arteries. 
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EXTERNAL     CASOTID     ASTERY   (II). 

Position  and  relations. — The  external  carotid  artery,  distributed 
mainly  to  the  face  and  to  the  walls  of  the  cranium,  is  smaller  than  the 
internal  in  young  persons  ;  but  the  two  are  nearly  of  equal  size  in  adults. 
It  reaches  from  the  j^oint  of  division  of  the  common  carotid,  opposite 
the  upper  margin  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  to  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw, 
where  it  divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches,  the  superficial  temporal 
and  the  internal  maxillary.  It  diminishes  rapidly  as  it  ascends,  owing 
to  the  number  and  size  of  the  branches  which  sjjring  from  it. 

At  first  the  external  carotid  Hes  in  front  of  and  somewhat  nearer  the 
mesial  plane  than  the  internal  carotid  ;  but  it  soon  becomes  superficial 
to  that  artery,  inclinin.^  sHghtly  backAvards  as  it  ascends  to  its  place  of 
division.  In  its  lower  part  the  artery  is  covered  by  the  platysma 
myoides  and  the  fascia,  and  in  the  natm^al  condition  of  the  parts  it 
is  overlapped  by  the  sterno-mastoid  {cf.  p.  362) ;  in  its  upper  part  it  is 
deeply  placed,  passing  first  beneath  the  stylo-hyoid  and  digastric  muscles, 
and  finally  becoming  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland. 
At  its  commencement  it  is  in  contact  with  the  pharynx  and  hyoid  bone  ; 
farther  up  it  is  separated  by  a  portion  of  the  parotid  gland  from  the  back 
of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament,  and  rests 
upon  the  styloid  process  and  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle,  which,  with 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  are  interposed  between  it  and  the  internal 
carotid  artery. 

Relation  to  veins.- — This  artery  has  usually  no  companion  vein,  but  in 
the  parotid  gland  the  temporo-maxillary  trunk  is  superficial  to  it,  and 
the  anterior  division  of  this,  passing  down  to  join  the  facial  vein,  is 
sometimes  placed  with  the  artery  beneath  the  digastric  muscle  ;  below 
the  digastric  it  is  crossed  by  the  facial  and  liiigual  veins  as  they  pass 
backwards  to  open  into  the  internal  jugular. 

Relation  to  nerves. — Close  to  the  lower  border  of  the  digastric  muscle 
the  external  carotid  artery  is  crossed  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  at  a 
short  distance  fr^om  its  upper  end,  in  the  substance  of  the  jDarotid  gland, 
by  the  facial  nerve.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  lies  between  it  and  the 
internal  carotid  ;  and  the  sv/perior  laryngeal  nerve  is  on  the  inner  side  of 
both  vessels. 

Branches. — The  branches  of  the  external  carotid  artery  are  eight  in 
number,  viz.,  three  directed  forwards,  the  superior  thyroid,  the  lingual, 
and  the  facial ;  two  directed  backwards,  the  occipital  and  posterior 
auricular  ;  one  on  the  inner  side,  the  ascending  pharyngeal ;  and  the 
superficial  temporal  and  internal  maxillary,  the  two  terminal  branches 
into  which  the  trunk  divides. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  branches  here  enumerated,  the  external 
carotid  gives  off  small  offsets  to  the  parotid  gland,  and  to  the  masseter 
and  internal  pterygoid  muscles. 

Varieties. — The  peculiarities  in  the  origin  of  this  vessel  have  been  noticed 
along-  with  the  varieties  of  the  common  carotid  artery.  Absence  of  the  external 
carotid  artery  has  been  met  with  in  some  rare  cases,  the  several  branches  arising 
at  intervals  from  a  single  trunk  which  represented  the  common  and  iaternal 
carotids.  The  branches  are  not  unfrequently  crowded  together  on  the  main 
stem,  near  the  commencement,  or  at  a  higher  point.  Occasionally  they  take 
origin  at  regular  distances  in  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel.  The  usual  number 
of  branches  may  be  diminished  by  the  origin  from  another  artery  of  one  of  the 
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ordinary  branclies,  or  by  the  union  into  a  single  trunk  of  two  or  three  brandies 
which  are  usually  derived  separately  from  the  main  artery  :  so  also  the  number 
may  be  augmented  by  the  transfer  to  this  vessel  of  some  branch  not  ordinarily 
derived  from  it,  or  by  the  addition  of  some  unusual  branch.  The  most  frequent 
of  these  is  an  artery  to  the  sterno-mastoid,  generally  derived  from  the  occipital, 
and  this  is  sometimes  enumerated  among  the  primary  branches  of  the  external 
carotid. 

Fig.    234. — Origin    of    the   branches  Pio-.  234. 

OE  THE  EXTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY  : 
THE  AVERAGE  OP   121   DISSECTIONS 

(after  Wyeth).    (G.D.T.)  Natural  size. 

s.  tJi,  superior  thyroid  artery  ;  Iii/,  its 
hyoid  ;  s.  m',  its  stemo-mastoid  branch  ; 
I,  lingual  artery  ;  Jiy,  its  liyoid  branch  ; 
/,  facial  artery;  t,  its  tonsillar,  and  i.  p, 
its  inferior  palatine  branch,  arising  in 
common  ;  a.  ph,  ascenchng  pharyngeal 
artery ;  o,  occipital  artery ;  s.  m,  its 
sterno-mastoid  brancii ;  |?.  a,  iDosterior 
am'icular  artery ;  p,  pai'otid  and  muscular 
branches ;  i.  m,  internal  maxillai-y  artery ; 
tr.  f,  transverse  facial  artery  ;  a.  t,  ante- 
rior, and  pi.  t,  posterior  branch  of  the 
superficial  temporal  artery. 

BRANCHES  OF  THE  EXTERNAL 
CAROTID  ARTERY. 

1.  Superior  thyroid  artery 

(iv). — This,  the  first  of  the  an- 
terior set  of  branches,  is  given  off 
close  to  the  commencement  of 
the  external  carotid,  immediately 
below  the  great  cornu  of  the 
hyoid  bone.  From  this  point 
the  artery  cm'ves  forwards  and 
downwards  to  the  upper  margin 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  it  then 
descends  a  short  distance  beneath 
the  omo-hyoid,  sterno-hyoid,  and 
sterno-thyroid,  furnishing  oflFsets 
to  those  muscles ;  and,  reaching 
the  upper  border  of  .the  thyroid 
body,  distributes  branches  to  its 
substance,  and  communicates 
freely  with  the  branches  of  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery. 

Brcmches. — Besides  the  branches  furnished  to  the  muscles  which  cover 
it,  to  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  to  the  thyroid  body, 
the  superior  thyroid  famishes  the  following  offsets,  which  have  received 
distinctive  names  : — 

{a)  The  hyoid,  a  small  branch,  running  transversely  inwards  imme- 
diately below  the  hyoid  bone,  and  supplying  the  soft  parts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  little  artery  sometimes  unites,  across  the  middle  line, 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

(&)  A  svjperfidal  descending  or  sterno-masioid  branch,  which  passes 
downwards  and  backwards  over  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels,  and 
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ramifies  in  tlie  sterno-mastoid  and  the  muscles  attached  to  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  as  well  as  in  the  platysma  and  neighbonring  integument.  The 
position  of  this  branch  with  respect  to  the  carotid  artery  is  the  only 
circumstance  which  giTes  it  interest. 

(c)  The  laryngeal  branch,  or  superior  laryngeal  artery  (v),  proceeding 
inwards  in  company  with  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  and  piercing  the 
thyro-hyoid  membrane.  Before  entering  the  larynx  this  branch  is 
covered  by  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle.  On  reaching  the  interior  of  the 
larynx,  it  ramifies  in  the  small  muscles,  the  glands,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  that  organ. 

{d)  The  crico-thyroid  (vi),  a  small  branch  to  be  noticed  on  account  of 
its  position  rather  than  its  size.  It  crosses  the  membrane  connecting 
the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  and  communicates  with  a  similar 
branch  from  the  other  side  :  hence  it  may  be  a  source  of  hsemorrhage  in 
the  operation  of  laryngotomy. 

Varieties. — Size. — The  superior  thyroid  artery  is  frequently  larger  or  smaller 
than  usual.  In  either  case  the  deviation  from  the  accustomed  size  is  accompanied 
by  an  opposite  alteration  in  other  thyroid  arteries.  It  has  been  seen  extremely 
small,  ending  in  branches  to  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  the  larynx  :  total 
absence  on  one  side  has  also  been  recorded.  (See  the  observations  on  the  inferior 
thyi'oid  artery.) 

Origin. — The  superior  thyi-oid  is  often  transferred  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
common  carotid  artery  ;  and  it  is  occasionally  conjoined  with  the  lingual  branch, 
or  with  that  and  the  facial  branch  of  the  external  carotid. 

There  are  sometimes  two  superior  thyroid  arteries. 

JBrancJies. — The  hyoid  branch  is  frequently  very  small,  or  absent.  The  lar^jn- 
gcal  branch  often  arises  dii-ectly  from  the  external  carotid  artery,  rarely  from 
the  common  carotid.  Examples  have  occurred  of  this  branch  being  of  very  large 
size,  and  terminating  in  the  thyi-oid  body.  The  laryngeal  artery  occasionally 
enters  the  larynx  through  a  foramen  in  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  it  has  also 
been  observed  to  pass  inwards  below  the  cartilage.  The  crico-thyroid  artery  is 
sometimes  of  considerable  size. 

2.  Isingual  artery  (iv). — The  hngual  artery  (fig.  237,  p.  376)  arises 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  external  carotid,  between  the  superior  thyroid 
and  facial  arteries,  and  generally  opposite  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid 
bone.  From  its  origin  it  first  ascends  for  a  short  distance,  and  then 
bends  sharply  downwards,  forming  a  loop  Avhich  is  crossed  by  the 
hypoglossal  nerve.  Disappearing  beneath  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid 
muscles,  it  is  continued  forwards  along  the  upper  border  of  the  great 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  under  cover  of  the  hyo-giossus,  to  near 
the  anterior  border  of  that  muscle  ;  it  there  ascends  almost  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  along  which  it  is  continued 
forwards  to  the  tip,  receiving  the  name  of  the  ranine  artery.  The 
lingual  artery  lies  upon  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  and  the 
genip-giossus  muscle  ;  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  which  courses  forwards 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  hyo-giossus,  is  placed  above  the  level  of  the 
artery,  except  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  muscle,  where  the  artery 
ascends  and  issues  above  the  position  of  the  nerve. 

Branches. — («)  The  hyoid  branch  runs  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  and  supplies  the  contiguous  muscles  and  skin,  anastomosing 
with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  hyoid  branch  of  the 
superior  thyroid  artery. 

(&)  The  dorsal  artery  of  the  tongue,  which  is  often  replaced  by  several 
smaller  ofisets.    This  arises  from  the  deep  portion  of  the  lingual  artery, 
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beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  and  ascends  to  supply  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  dorsum,  and  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  as  well  as  the 
tonsil,  ramiiying  as  far  back  as  the  epiglottis,  and  communicating  around 
the  foramen  ctecum  with  the  corresponding  branch  of  the  opposite  side. 

(c)  The  suMingual  branch.  Taking  origin  at  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  hyo-glossus,  this  branch  runs  forwards  between  the  genio-glossus 
muscle  and  the  subhngual  gland.  It  supplies  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
and  gives  branches  to  the  mylo-hyoid  and  other  muscles  connected  with 
the  lower  jaw.  Small  branches  are  also  distributed  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  the  inside  of  the  gum,  and  a  considerable 
ofiset  anastomoses  across  the  middle  line  with  the  artery  of  the  other  side. 

{d)  The  ranine  artery  passes  forwards  with  a  tortuous  com-se,  giving 
numerous  branches  as  it  proceeds,  and  being  for  the  most  part  embedded 
in  the  substance  of  the  tongue  between  the  genio-glossus  and  inferior 
lingualis  muscles.  Near  the  tip  of  the  tongue  it  communicates  with  the 
opposite  ranine  artery  in  a  smaU  loop  (Krause),  but  with  this  exception 
the  right  and  left  arteries  do  not  form  other  than  capidary  anastomoses. 
In  the  last  part  of  its  com-se  the  ranine  artery  lies  quite  superficially,  at 
the  side  of  the  frsenum. 

Varieties. — The  lingual  artery  is  often  united  at  its  origin  -with  the  facial  ; 
less  frequently  with  the  superior  thyroid  ;  and  the  three  vessels  occasionally  arise 
by  a  common  trunk.  Instead  of  passing  beneath  the  hinder  border  of  the  hyo- 
glossus  the  artery  sometimes  pierces  the  origin  of  the  muscle.  The  lingual  artery 
has  been  seen  replaced  entirely  or  in.  large  part  by  a  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary, 
or  of  the  submental  branch  of  the  facial.  The  hyoicl  branch  is  often  absent ;  and 
it  appears  that  this  branch  varies  in  size  inversely  with  the  hyoid  branch  of  the 
superior  thyroid  artery.  The  suMingual  branch  is  sometimes  derived  from  the 
facial  ai-tery,  and  then  perforates  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  The  lingual  ai-tery  has 
been  observed  to  give  off,  as  unusual  branches,  the  superior  laryngeal,  the  submental, 
and  the  ascending  palatine. 

Surg-ical  anatomy. — The  lingual  artery  may  be  tied  either  in  the  carotid 
triangle,  before  it  passes  under  the  digastric  muscle,  or  farther  forwards,  while  it 
is  beneath  the  hyo-glossus ;  preferably  in  the  latter  situation,  since  its  place  of 
origin  is  subject  to  variation  and  its  relation  to  the  tip  of  the  great  comu  of  the 
hyoid  bone  is  therefore  not  constant.  To  reach  the  artery  in  the  submaxillaiy 
triangle,  a  curved  incision,  reaching  from  a  point  a  little  outside  the  symphysis 
nearly  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  descending  in  the  middle  to  the  hyoid 
bone,  is  made  through  the  integuments,  the  platysma  and  the  deep  fascia,  and 
the  submaxillary  gland  is  drawn  uj)wards,  when  the  intermediate  tendon  of  the 
digastric  is  brought  into  view,  together  with  portions  of  its  two  bellies,  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle.  Crossing  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  bellies 
of  the  digastric  the  hypoglossal  nerve  is  seen,  accompanied  by  the  ranine  vein, 
and  passing  forwards  beneath  the  hinder  border  of  the  mylo-hyoid  ;  and  some 
fibres  of  the  last  muscle  may  be  cut  if  necessary.  By  then  dividing  carefully  the 
hyo-glossus  muscle  in  the  interval  between  the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  the  tendon 
of  the  digastric  the  lingual  artery  is  exposed  and  may  be  seciu-ed.  The  facial 
vein  is  frequently  seen  in  the  posterior  angle  of  the  wound,  and  may  be  injured 
if  the  primary  incision  is  made  too  freely. 

3.  Facial  artery  (iv). — The  facial  artery  (external  maxillary),  taking 
origin  a  little  above  the  lingual,  is  at  first  directed  upwards,  beneath  the 
digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  enters  the  hinder  part  of  the  sub- 
maxiUary  triangle  ;  it  then  runs  horizontally  forwards  under  cover  of 
the  base  of  the  lower  jaw,  resting  on  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  being 
lodged  in  a  groove  on  the  deep  surface  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 
Emei'ging  from  beneath  the  gland  it  turns  shai-ply  upwards  and  crosses 
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tlic  base  of  the  jaw  immediately  in  front  of  the  massetcr,  Ijeing  covered 
only  by  the  platysma  and  the  integuments  :  here  the  pulsation  of  the  artery 
is  easily  felt,  and  the  circulation  through  it  may  be  controlled  l)y  pressure 
against  the  bone  ;  at  this  point  also  the  vessel  may  be  readily  ligatured. 


Fiff.    235. 


Fig.    235. — SUPEEFICIAL    VIEW     OF     THE    ARTERIES    OP     THE    HEAD     AND     NECK     (rccluced 

from  Tiedemaun).     g 

a,  orbicularis  oris  ;  h,  sterno-niastoid  ;  c,  parotid  gland  near  its  duct  ;  d,  liyoid  bone ; 
e,  clavicle  ;  1,  trunk  of  the  common  carotid  artery  near  its  division  into  the  external  and 
internal  carotids ;  1',  internal  carotid  ;  2,  placed  on  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid 
muscle,  points  to  the  superior  thyroid  artery  ;  3,  lingual  artery  and  its  hyoid  branch  ;  4, 
placed  on  the  submaxillary  gland  at  the  place  where  the  facial  artery  sinks  beneath  it, 
and  again  where  the  artery  tarns  over  the  lower  jaw  ;  i',  termination  of  the  facial  artery 
by  division  into  the  angular  and  lateral  nasal  branches ;  i",  is  between  the  frontal  and  nasal 
branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  ;  5,  submental  branch  of  the  facial  artery  ;  6,  inferior 
labial  branch  ;  7,  transverse  facial  artery  ;  8,  superficial  temporal  artery,  passing  over 
the  zygoma  and  distributed  by  8',  8',  its  anterior  and  i^osterior  divisions  on  the  surface  of 
the  cranium  ;  9,  occipital  arterj^ ;  9',  its  distril)ntion  and  anastomoses  Avith  the  superficial 
temporal  and  posterior  auricular  arteries  ;  10,  third  part  of  the  subclavian  ai-tery  ;  11, 
superficial  cervical,  and  12,  posterior  scapular  arteries  ;  13,  suprascapular  avteiy  ;  14, 
acromio-thoracic  branch  of  the  axillary  artery. 
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On  fclie  side  of  the  face  the  artery  ascends  obUquely,  passing  near  the 
angle  of  the  month  and  by  side  of  the  nose,  to  the  inner  canthus  of  tlie 
eye,  where  it  ends  by  inosculating  with  the  nasal  branch  of  the  oph- 
thalmic artery.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  artery  is  exceedingly 
tortuous,  a  circumstance  connected  with  the  great  mobility  of  the  parts  on 
which  it  rests.  It  is  crossed  by  the  risorius  and  the  zygomatic  muscles  ; 
it  lies  upon  the  buccinator,  the  levator  anguli  oris  and  the  levator  labii 
superioris  (sometimes  under  the  last  muscle) ,-  and  near  its  ending  it  is . 
embedded  in  the  fibres  of  the  levator  labii  superioris  ateque  nasi. 

The  facial  vein  is  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  considerable  interval  in  the  face  ;  at  the  base  of  the  jaw  the  vein  is 
close  to  the  artery  ;  and  in  the  neck  the  vein  is  more  superficial,  being 
separated  from  the  artery  by  the  submaxillary  gland. 

Branches  of  the  facial  nerve  cross  the  vessel ;  and  the  infraorWal 
nerve  is  beneath  it,  separated  by  the  fibres  of  the  elevator  of  the  upper  lip. 

A.  Cervical  'brandies. — The  following  branches  are  derived  from 
the  facial  artery  below  the  javf  : — 

(a)  The  inferior  or  ascending  palatine  arierij,  a  considerable  branch, 
ascends  between  the  stylo-glossus  and  sty lo-pharyn gens  muscles,  and  then 
between  the  internal  pterygoid  and  the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  to  near  the 
base  of  the  skull,  giving  small  branches  to  the  surrounding  muscles,  to 
the  tonsil,  and  to  the  Eustachian  tube.  Meeting  the  levator  palati,  it 
turns  downwards  and  passes  with  that  muscle  above  the  upper  border  of 
the  superior  constrictor  into  the  soft  palate,  where  it  is  distributed  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  the  glands,  and  the  muscles,  and  anastomoses  with 
the  artery  of  the  opposite  side.  The  place  of  this  artery  in  the  palate  is 
frequently  taken  by  the  ascending  pharyngeal. 

(&)  The  tonsillar  branch  ascends  on  the  outer  side  of  the  stylo-glossus 
muscle,  and,  penetrating  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx, 
terminates  in  small  vessels  upon  the  tonsil  and  the  side  of  the  tongue 
near  its  root.  This  branch  is  often  represented  by  one  or  more  twigs 
from  the  inferior  palatine  artery. 

(c)  The  glandular  branches  are  several  short  vessels  which  enter  the 
substance  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  while  the  facial  artery  is  in  contact 
with  it.  Small  twigs  are  also  furnished  from  this  part  of  the  artery  to  the 
stylo-hyoid,  internal  pterygoid,  and  masseter  muscles. 

id)  The  submental  branch  is  the  largest  arising  from  the  facial  in  the 
neck.  Leaving  the  artery  near  the  point  at  which  it  turns  upwards  to 
the  face,  this  branch  runs  fonvards  below  the  base  of  the  jaw,  on  the 
surface  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  gives  branches  to  the  surrounding 
muscles  and  the  integuments,  as  well  as  others  which  perforate  the  mylo- 
hyoid to  anastomose  with  the  sublingual  artery.  Much  diminished  in 
size  it  turns  over  the  border  of  the  jaw  near  the  symphysis,  and  terminates 
in  branches  to  the  depressor  labii  inferioris  and  levator  menti  muscles, 
and  the  other  structures  of  the  chin  and  lower  lip,  forming  anastomoses 
with  the  inferior  labial  and  mental  arteries,  and  with  the  corresponding 
branch  of  the  opposite  side. 

B.  Facial  brandies. — From  the  outer  side  of  the  artery  in  its  facial 
portion  small  offsets  proceed  which  are  distributed  to  the  muscles — 
masseter,  buccinator,  &c.,  and  anastomose  with  the  transverse  facial, 
buccal,  and  infraorbital  arteries.  The  larger  branches  are  directed 
inwards,  and  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  inferior  labial  branch  arises  soon  after  the  facial  artery  has 
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turned  over  the  lower  border  of  the  maxilla,  and,  running  forwards 
beneath  the  depressor  ano-nli  oris,  distributes  branches  to  the  skin  and 
muscles  of  the  lower  lip,  anastomosing  with  the  inferior  coronaiy,  sub- 
mental, and  mental  arteries.  This  is  frequently  an  offset  of  the  following 
branch. 

(&)  The  coronary  artery  of  the  loiver  lip  (v).  Arising  at  the  outer 
Dorder  of  the  depressor  anguli  oris,  this  branch  takes  a  transverse  and 
tortuous  course  beneath  that  muscle,  and  between  the  orbicularis  oris  and 
the  mucous  membrane  near  the  free  margin  of  the  lip,  and  inosculates 
with  the  corresponding  artery  of  the  opposite  side.  Small  twigs  from 
it  supply  the  orbicular  and  depressor  muscles,  the  glands,  and  other 
structures  of  the  lower  lip  ;  and  some  descend  towards  the  chin  to 
comm.unicate  there  with  other  branches. 

(c)  The  coronary  artery  of  the  upper  lip  (v),  arises  beneath  the  zygo- 
maticus  major  muscle.  It  runs  across  between  the  muscle  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  upper  lip,  and  inosculates  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side.  In  addition  to  supplying  the  whole  thickness  of  the  upper  lip,  it 
gives  two  or  three  small  branches  to  the  nose.  One  of  these,  named  the 
artery  of  the  septum,  runs  along  the  border  of  the  colunina  nasi,  on  which 
it  ramifies  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  nose. 

{cl)  The  lateral  nasal  artery,  often  replaced  by  two  or  three  smaller 
branches,  turns  inwards  to  the  side  of  the  nose,  over  which  it  ramifies, 
sending  ofTsets  to  the  ala  and  the  dorsum.  It  anastomoses  with  the 
nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  with  the  artery  of  the  septmn,  and  with 
the  corresponding  artery  of  the  oj)posite  side. 

(e)  Angular  artery.  Under  this  name  is  recognised  the  slender 
terminal  part  of  the  facial  artery,  which  inosculates  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  orbit  Avith  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery. 

Varieties.— 0'/'?<7f«. — The  facial  artery  frequently  arises  by  a  common  trunk 
■with,  the  lingual.  Occasionally  it  arises  above  its  iisual  position,  and  then 
descends  beneath  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  assume  its  ordinary  course. 

Size. — This  artery  varies  much  in  size,  and  in  the  extent  of  its  distribution. 
It  has  been  observed,  very  rarely,  however,  to  end  as  the  submental,  not  reach- 
ing the  side  of  the  face  :  in  some  cases  it  supplies  the  face  only  as  high  as 
the  lower  lip  ;  and  it  often  fails  to  supply  the  lateral  nasal  and  angular  branches. 
The  deficiency  of  the  facial  artery  is  most  frequently  compensated  for  by  an 
enlargement  of  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  at  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit|; 
occasionally  by  branches  from  the  transverse  facial,  or  internal  maxillary  artery. 
As  a  rare  occurrence  it  has  been  found  larger  than  usual,  and  replacing  the 
nasal  and  frontal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic. 

E'raneltes. — 'Ihe  ascending  palatine  artery  is  in  some  instances  transferred  to 
the  external  carotid.  This  branch  varies  in  size  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
reaches.  Not  unfrequently  it  is  expended  without  fui-nishing  any  branch  to  the 
soft  palate.  "WTien  it  is  thus  reduced  in  size,  the  pharyngeal  artery  takes  its 
place  in  the  soft  palate.  The  submental  branch  has  been  observed  to  take  its  rise 
from  the  sublingual  artery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  facial  artery,  instead  of  the 
lingual,  sometimes  furnishes  the  branch  which  supplies  the  sublingual  gland. 
The  two  coronao'y  arteries  sometimes  arise  by  a  common  trunk  ;  and  one  or  other 
of  these  vessels  may  be  smaller  than  usual,  the  corresponding  artery  of  the 
opposite  side  being  enlarged  and  supplying  the  deficiency. 

4.  Occipital  artery  (iv). — The  occipital  artery,  arising  fi-om  the 
posterior  part  of  the  external  carotid,  usually  opposite  the  facial  or  a 
little  higher  up,  is  directed  upwards  and  backwards,  beneath  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  digastric  muscle,  to  the  interval  bet^^een  the  transverse 
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process  of  the  atlas  and  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  Here 
it  turns  backwards  along  the  skull,  lying  in  the  occipital  groove  of  the 
temporal  bone,  internal  to  the  mastoid  process  and  the  sterno-mastoid. 
splenius,  trachelo-mastoid  and  digastric  muscles,  and  resting  on  the 
superior  oblique  and  complexus.  Lastly,  issuing  between  the  cranial 
attachments  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius,  it  ascends  beneath  the 
integument  on  the  back  of  the  head,  accompanied  by  the  great  occipital 
nerve,  and  divides  into  branches,  w^hich  are  distributed  upon  the  upjDcr 
and  back  part  of  the  cranium.  While  in  the  neck,  the  occipital  artery 
crosses  over  the  internal  carotid  artery,  the  pneumo-gastric  and  spinal 
accessory  nerves,  and  the  internal  jugular  vein  ;  and  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  winds  from  behind  forwards  over  it  at  its  origin. 

Branches. — {a)  Small  muscular  oflPsets  to  the  digastric,  stylo-hyoid, 
splenius,  and  trachelo-mastoid  muscles,  and  one  of  larger  size  to  the 
sterno-mastoid.  This  sterno-mastoid  branch  is  very  constant :  arising 
generaUy  from  the  occipital  artery  close  to  its  commencement,  but  not 
unft'equently  fi'om  the  trunk  of  the  external  carotid,  it  turns  downwards 
over  the  loop  formed  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  enters  the  muscle 
in  company  vrith  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

(b)  A  small  twig,  the  mastoid  branch,  enters  the  skull  through  the 
mastoid  foramen,  and  ramifies  in  the  diploe  and  the  dura  mater. 

(c)  The  cervical  branch,  ramus  cervicalis  princeps,  is  distributed  to  the 
muscles  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  neck.  Descending  a  short 
way,  this  vessel  divides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  branch.  The 
former  ramifies  beneath  the  splenius,  sending  olisets  through  that  muscle 
to  the  trapezius  ;  while  the  deep  branch  passes  beneath  the  comijlexus, 
and  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  vertebral  artery,  and  with  the 
deep  cervical  artery.     The  size  of  this  branch  varies  very  much. 

{d)  The  siqjerficial  or  cranial  branches  pursue  a  tortuous  course 
between  the  integument  and  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle ;  and  in 
proceeding  upwards  on  the  skull  they  separate  into  diverging  branches, 
which  anastomose  fi'cely  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the  branches 
of  the  opposite  artery,  of  the  posterior  auricular  artery,  and  of  the 
superficial  temporal  artery. 

Varieties. —  OrU/ln. — The  occipital  artery  is  occasionally  derived  from  the 
internal  carotid,  or  from  the  ascending  cervical  branch  of  the  inferior  thyroid 
— an  offset  of  the  subclavian  artery. 

Course. — The  occipital  artery  sometimes  passes  outside  the  trachelo-mastoid 
instead  of  internal  to  it.  The  chief  portion  of  the  vessel  has  been  found  to  pass 
over  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  only  a  small  artery  being  placed  in  the  usual 
position.  In  a  few  instances  the  artery  has  been  seen  to  turn  backwards  below 
the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas. 

Brandies. — Kjjosteriur  ■meningeal  branch  is  sometimes  given  from  the  occipital 
ai-tery,  ascending  on  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  passing  through  the  jugular 
foramen  to  ramify  in  the  dui-a  mater  of  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  base  of  the 
skull.  The  jmj'ietal  branch  (Cruveilhier)  is  an  occasional  offset  which  springs 
from  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  th«  occipital  artery,  and  enters  the  skull  by 
the  parietal  foramen  to  be  distributed  to  the'  sui-rounding  dura  mater.  The 
occipital  artery  sometimes  gives  origin  to  the  stylo-mastoid  branch  (normally  an 
offset  of  the  posterior  auricular),  to  the  posterior  auricular  artery,  or  to  the 
ascending  pharyngeal  artery. 

5.  Posterior  auricular  artery  (v). — The  posterior  auricular  artery 
arises  from  the  external  carotid  a  little  higher  up  than  the  occipital.     It 
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Fig.  236. — The  carotid,   stjbol avian,  and  axillauy   arteries  (from  Tiedemann).     -J 

The  great  pectoral,  the  sterno -mastoid,  and  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles 
have  been  removed  ;  the  front  part  of  the  deltoid  has  been  divided  near  the  clavicle  ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  digastric  muscle  has  been  removed,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  splenius 
capitis  and  traclielo-mastoid  divided  near  the  mastoid  process.  For  the  explanation  of  the 
references  from  1  to  12,  see  p.  405.  13,  lower  part,  14,  upper  part  of  the  right  common 
carotid  artery  ;  1 5,  external  carotid  artery ;  16,  internal  carotid  artery;  17,  17,  inside  the 
thyroid  axis  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  pointing  to  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  where  it  is 
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distributed  to  the  gland;  18,  superior  tbjToid  artery,  anastomosing  on  tlie  gland  with  the 
inferior  thyroid  ;  19,  lingual  artery,  brought  into  view  by  the  removal  of  part  of  the  hyo- 
glossus  muscle  ;  20,  facial  artery,  giving  off  the  palatine,  tonsillar  and  submental  branches ; 
21,  inferior,  22,  superior  coronary  artery  ;  23,  occipital  artery  ;  24,  posterior  auricidar 
artery  ;  25,  superficial  temporal  artery  ;  26,  internal  maxillary  artery ;  27,  transverse 
facial,  in  this  instance  double,  and  given  oif  directly  by  the  external  carotid  artery, 

ascends  under  cover  of  the  parotid  gland,  resting  on  the  styloid  process 
of  the  temporal  bone  and  being  crossed  by  the  facial  nerve,  reaches  the 
groove  formed  by  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  with  the  mastoid  process,  and 
there  divides  into  two  terminal  branches,  auricular  and  mastoid,  which 
are  distributed  to  the  auricle  and  to  the  scalp  behind  and  above  the  ear. 

Branches. — {a)  Small  branches  to  the  parotid  gland,  and  to  the 
digastric  and  styloid  muscles. 

{b)  The  sfijlo-viastoid  branch,  long  and  slender,  enters  the  foramen  of 
the  same  name  in  the  temporal  bone  in  company  with  the  facial  nerve. 
It  sends  small  branches  backwards  to  the  mastoid  cells,  and  others  for- 
wards to  the  stapedius  muscle  and  the  tympanum.  One  of  the  latter 
branches  is  constantly  found  in  young  subjects  to  form,  with  the  tym- 
panic branch  of  tlie  internal  maxillary  artery,  a  vascular  circle  around 
the  margin  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  fi"om  which  delicate  offsets  are 
distributed  to  that  structure.  The  continuation  of  the  stylo-mastoid 
branch  is  a  minute  twig  which  runs  forwards  in  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius 
and  anastomoses  with  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  large  middle  meningeal 
artery.  The  stylo-mastoid  branch  frequently  arises  from  the  occipital 
artery. 

(c)  The  auricular  branch  ascends  behind  the  ear,  passing  beneath  the 
retrahens  auriculam  which  it  supplies,  and  is  expended  mainly  in  offsets 
to  the  auricle,  a  small  branch  being  prolonged  to  the  integument  of  the 
hinder  part  of  the  temporal  region,  and  anastomosing  with  the  posterior 
branch  of  the  superficial  temporal  artery.  The  offsets  to  the  auricle 
are  two  or  more  in  number  ;  they  supply  the  inner  surface  of  the  pinna, 
and  to  a  great  extent  also  the  outer  surface  by  means  of  branches 
Avhich  perforate  the  cartilage  or  turn  over  its  margin. 

{cJ)  The  mastoid  or  occi^ntal  branch  is  directed  backwards  over  the 
insertion  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  supplies  the  occipitalis  muscle  and  over- 
lying integument,  and  anastomoses  with  the  occipital  artery. 

Varieties. — The  posterior  auricular  artery  is  frequently  very  small,  and  has 
been  seen  to  end  in  the  stylo-mastoid  branch.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
larger  than  usual  and  compensate  for  a  deficiency  of  the  occipital  or  superficial 
temporal  artery.     It  is  often  a  branch  of  the  occipital. 

6.  Ascending  pharyngeal  artery  (v). — This  artery,  the  smallest 
branch  of  the  external  carotid  that  has  received  a  distinctive  designation, 
is  a  long  straight  vessel  which  arises  most  commonly  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  above  the  beginning  of  the  external  carotid,  and  runs  upwards 
to  the  base  of  the  skull  on  the  mesial  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery, 
between  that  and  the  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

Branches. — These  are  very  small,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  sets, 
viz.,  pharyngeal  branches,  prevertebral  branches,  and  meningeal  branches. 

(a)  1h.Q  pharyngeal  branches  pass  inwards,  for  the  most  part  to  the 
phaiynx.  One  or  two  small  and  variable  branches  ramify  in  the  middle; 
and  inferior  constrictor  muscles,  and  anastomose  with  the  superior 
thyroid  artery.     Highei  up  than  these  is  a  larger  and  more  regular 
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branch,  which  nms  upon  the  nj)per  constrictor,  and  sends  small  rami- 
fications to  the  Eustachian  tube,  to  the  tensor  and  levator  palati  muscles, 
and  to  the  tonsil. 

The  last  mentioned,  or  2}(i^atlne  branch,  is  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  and 
supplies  the  soft  palate,  taking  the  place  of  the  inferior  palatine  branch  of  the 
facial  artery,  which  in  snch  cases  is  small.  It  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  t^ig.  both  of  which  anastomose  in  the  middle  line,  with  their  fellows 
of  the  opposite  side. 

Fig.  237. 


Fig.  237.— The  LKcrAL  a^d  ascysvtsg  PHAErs-GEAL  aeteeies  (from  R.  Qiiain).     g 

The  left  half  of  the  lo'wer  ja'w  has  been  removed,  vith  the  external  and  internal  ptery- 
goid muscles,  and  the  temporal  mnscle  has  been  turned  up  from  vithin  the  zygoma  :  a, 
base  of  the  zygoma,  above  the  glenoid  cavity  ;  h,  placed  on  the  lobule  of  the  ear,  points 
by  a  line  to  the  styloid  process,  fi-om  "n-hicb  the  stylo-glossus  and  stylo-pharyngeus  are 
seen  passing  down'srards  and  forwards,  "R"hile  the  stylo-hyoid,  detached  from  the  hyoid 
bone,  is  thrown  backwards  with  the  digastric  muscle  ;  c,  transverse  process  of  the  atlas ; 
d,  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  ;  e.  sawn  surface  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  /,  hyoid  bone ;  1, 
common  carotid  artery  ;  2,  internal  carotid  artery  ;  3,  external  carotid  arteiy  ;  3',  placed 
on  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle,  points  by  a  line  to  the  upper  part  of  the  external  carotid 
artery,  divided  where  it  enters  the  parotid  gland  ;  4,  superior  thyroid  artery,  its  laryn- 
geal branch  passing  upon  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  ;  5,  lingual  artery,  about  to  pass 
beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle  ;  5',  placed  on  the  genio-glossus,  points  to  the  continuation 
of  the  lingual  artery  as  the  ranrne  ;  6,  facial  artery  cut  short  ;  6',  its  inferior  palatine 
branch  ;  7,  occipital  artery  cut  short  ;  8,  ascending  phaiyngeal  ai-tery ;  S',  its  upper 
part  turning  down  upon  the  pharynx  ;  9,  internal  maxillary  artery  as  it  passes  into  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa,  and  gives  the  posterior  dental  and  the  infraorbital  arteries  ;  9', 
middle  meningeal  artery  ;  10,  placed  on  the  deep  surface  of  the  temporal  miiscle,  which 
shows  some  cut  branches  of  the  deep  temporal  arteries. 
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(&)  ThQ  prevertebral  branches,  small  and  irregular,  are  distributed  to 
the  longus  colh  and  recti  antici  muscles,  to  the  upper  cervical  ganglion 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  and  some  of  the  cranial  nerves  as  they  issue  from 
the  skull,  and  to  lymphatic  glands.  Some  of  them  anastomose  with  the 
ascending  cervical  branch  of  the  subclavian  artery. 

(c)  The  ??2e?2/w^efl/f  branches  are  terminal  twigs,  which  pass  through 
the  foramen  lacerum,  jugular  foramen,  and  anterior  condylar  foramen,  to 
end  in  the  dura  mater. 

Varieties. — This  artery  varies  greatly  in  its  place  of  origin  fooni  the  external 
carotid.  It  sometimes  springs  from  the  occipital,  from  the  tatemal  carotid,  or 
from  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  artery.  It  is  occasionally  double, 
and  in  a  few  cases  three  arteries  have  been  seen. 

7.  Superficial  temporal  artery  (iv). — The  superficial  temporal 
artery,  one  of  the  two  branches  into  which  the  external  carotid  finally 
divides  a  httle  below  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  continues  upwards 
the  direction  of  the  main  trunk,  while  the  other  branch  (the  internal 
maxiUary)  cmwes  forwards  under  cover  of  the  jaw.  The  temporal  artery 
is  at  first  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  in  the  interval 
between  the  meatus  of  the  ear  and  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  Thence 
it  ascends  over  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygoma,  against  which  it  may 
readily  be  compressed.  From  this  point  onwards,  it  Hes  close  beneath 
the  skin,  upon  the  temporal  fascia  ;  and,  a  variable  distance  above  the 
zygoma,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  again  subdivide  and  ramify 
beneath  the  integument  on  the  side  and  upper  part  of  the  head. 

Branches. — Besides  several  small  olisets  to  the  parotid  gland,  some 
branches  to  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  one  or  two  to  the 
masseter  muscle,  the  temporal  artery  gives  off  the  following  branches  : — 

(«)  The  transverse  facial  artery.  This  branch  arises  while  the 
temporal  artery  is  deeply  seated  in  the  parotid  gland,  beneath  the 
anterior  part  of  which  it  runs  nearly  horizontally  forwards  ;  placed  above 
the  parotid  duct,  it  rests  on  the  masseter  muscle,  and  is  accompanied  by 
some  transverse  branches  of  the  facial  nerve.  It  gives  smaU  vessels  to 
the  parotid  gland,  the  masseter  muscle,  and  the  neighbouring  integu- 
ment ;  and  divides  into  three  or  four  branches,  which  are  distributed  to 
the  side  of  the  face,  anastomosing  with  the  buccal,  infi'aorbital  and  facial 
arteries. 

(h)  The  middle  tenqjoral  branch  arises  close  above  the  zygoma.  Im- 
mediately perforating  the  temporal  fascia,  it  ascends  in  a  sKght  gToove 
on  the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone  and  gives  branches  to  the 
temporal  muscle,  which  communicate  with  the  deep  temporal  branches 
of  the  internal  maxiUary  artery. 

(c)  The  anterior  auricular  branches,  two  or  more  in  number,  superior 
and  inferior,  are  distributed  to  the  fore  part  of  the  pinna,  the  lobule  of 
the  ear,  and  a  part  of  the  external  meatus,  anastomosing  with  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  posterior  amicular  artery, 

{cl)  The  orbital  branch,  sometimes  arising  from  the  middle  temporal, 
runs  forwards  above  the  zygoma  to  supply  the  outer  part  of  the  orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum  muscle  and  the  skin.  This  branch  varies  much  in  size, 
and  it  is  not  unfrequently  absent. 

(e)  The  anterior  temporal  branch  is  one  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of 
the  temporal  artery.  This  vessel  inclines  forwards  as  it  ascends  over  the 
temporal  fascia,  and  ramifies  extensively  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  head, 
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snjDplying  the  orbicular  and  occipito-froutal  muscles,  the  pericranium, 
and  the  skin,  and  communicating  with  the  supraorbital  and  frontal 
branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  as  well  as  with  offsets  of  the  posterior 
branch.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium  the  branches  of  this  artery 
are  directed  from  before  backwards.  When  it  is  desired  to  take  blood 
from  the  temjDoral  artery,  the  anterior  temporal  branch  is  selected  for  the 
operation. 

(/)  The  posterior  temporal  branch,  which  is  usually  larger  than  the  an- 
terior, ascends  on  the  side  of  the  head,  over  the  temporal  fascia  ;  its 
branches  ramify  freely  in  the  coverings  of  the  cranium,  both  upwards  to 
the  vertex,  vdiere  they  communicate  with  the  corresponding  vessel  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  backwards  to  join  with  the  occipital  and  posterior 
auricular  arteries. 

Varieties. — The  terminal  brandies  of  the  temporal  artery  are  frequently  very 
tortuous,  especially  in  aged  persons.  The  anterior  temporal  branch  is  sometimes 
larger  than  the  posterior,  and,  passing  backwards  over  the  vertex  of  the  head, 
communicates  with  the  occipital.  The  transverse  facial  artery  varies  in  size  ; 
occasionally  it  is  much  larger  than  usual,  and  takes  the  place  of  a  defective  facial 
artery.  It  is  frequently  double.  In  many  instances  the  transverse  artery  arises 
directly  from  the  external  carotid  (fig.  236).  The  orbital  branch  is  sometimes  of 
considerable  size,  and  extends  into  the  eyelids ;  it  has  been  seen  to  comniu- 
nicata'  with  the  supraorbital  artery  and  supply  a  large  part  of  the  forehead 
(Cruveilhier). 

8.  Internal  maxillary  artery  (iii). — The  internal  maxillary  or 
deep  facial  artery,  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  external 
carotid,  is  concealed  by  the  parotid  gland  at  its  origin  below  the  con- 
dyle of  the  jaw  ;  it  curves  horizontally  forwards  between  the  jaw  and 
the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  temporo-maxillary  joint,  then  passes 
obliquely  forwards  and  upwards  either  on  the  outer  or  inner  surface  of 
the  external  pterygoid,  and  opposite  the  interval  between  the  two  heads 
of  that  muscle,  bends  inwards  to  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  where  it 
ends  by  breaking  up  into  a  number  of  branches. 

To  facilitate  the  arrangement  of  its  numerous  branches,  this  artery 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.,  1,  the  part  between  the  jaw  and  the 
internal  lateral  ligament ;  2,  the  part  in  contact  with  the  external  ptery- 
goid muscle  ;  and,  3,  the  part  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

A.  Branches  of  iJie  first  part. — {a)  The  deep  auricular  branch,  of 
small  size,  and  often  arising  in  common  with  the  next  offset,  perforates 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  supplies  the  skiu 
and  outer  part  of  the  tympanic  membrane. 

(&)  The  tyiivpanic  branch,  also  small  and  variable  in  its  origin,  enters 
the  tympanum  by  the  fissure  of  Glaser,  and  is  distributed  to  the  structures 
within  that  cavity  and  the  tympanic  membrane,  anastomosing  with  the 
stylo-mastoid  artery  (see  p.  375). 

(c)  The  middle  or  great  meningeal  arterg  (v),  the  largest  branch  of  the 
internal  maxillary,  passes  directly  upwards  under  cover  of  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle,  between  the  two  roots  of  the  auriculo- temporal  nerve, 
and  enters  the  skull  by  the  foramen  spinosum  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
Within  the  cranium,  it  ascends  towards  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  which  subdivide  and  ramify 
in  deep  arborescent  grooves  on  the  inner  sm'face  of  the  calvaria,  passing 
upwards  on  the  parietal  bone  as  high  as  the  vertex,  forwards  to  the 
frontal  bone,  and  backwards  to  the  occipital  bone. 
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Immediately  on  entering  the  cranium  the  meningeal  artery  gives 
minute  twigs  to  the  Gasserian  ganglion  and  to  the  dura  mater  near  the 
sella  turcica,  and  a  small  2)efrosal  branch  which  enters  the  hiatus  Fallopii, 
and  anastomoses  with  the  stylo-mastoid  branch  of  the  posterior  auricular 
artery.     It  also  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery, 

(d)  The  small  meningeal  artery,  usually  arising  from  the  preceding, 
enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  ovale,  to  supply  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  and  the  dura  mater  in  the  middle  fossa. 

{e)  The  inferior  dental  artery,  passing  downwards,  enters  the  dental 
canal  with  the  inferior  dental  nerve,  and  subsequently  escapes  on  the  face 
by  the  mental  foramen.     As  it  enters  the  canal,  it  gives  oif  the  mylo-hyoid 


Fiff.  238. 


Fig.  238. — Deep  dissection  of  thk  head  and  face,  to  show  the  internal 
JIAXILLARY  ARTERY  AND  ITS  BRANCHES  (from  Tiedemann).      4. 

The  right  half  of  the  calvaria,  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw,  with  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  have  been  removed  ;  some  of  the 
superficial  muscles  of  the  face  have  been  divided,  and  the  internal  pterygoid  and  buc- 
cinator muscles  are  exposed  :  1,  facial  artery,  rising  over  the  edge  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  2, 
inferior  coronary  artery  ;  2',  m.ental  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  artery  ;  3,  facial  artery 
continued  ;  4,  superior  coronary  ;  5,  lateral  nasal  ;  6,  frontal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery,  from  which  the  nasal  artery  is  seen  descending  on  the  nose  ;  7,  internal  carotid 
artery  ;  8,  external  carotid  ;  9,  division  of  the  external  carotid  into  superficial  tempioral 
and  internal  maxillary  arteries  ;  10,  superficial  temporal ;  11,  masseteric  branch  of  the 
external  carotid  artery  ;  12,  internal  maxillary  artery,  at  the  origin  of  its  inferior  dental 
branch  ;  13,  on  the  base  of  the  zygoma,  j^oints  to  the  origin  of  the  middle  meningeal  branch, 
and  on  the  dura  mater  above,  to  its  distribution  ;  14,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  temp)oi'al 
muscle,  is  between  the  deep  temporal  branches  of  the  artery;  15,  pterygoid  branches  ; 
16,  buccal  artery  ;  17,  posterior  dental,  and  deepest  part  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery 
whei-e  it  enters  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa;  18,  branches  of  the  infraorbital  artery 
issuing  upon  the  face. 
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brancli,  which,  Avith  the  nerve  bearing  the  same  name,  runs  in  a  groove 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  jaw,  below  the  dental  foramen,  and  ramifies 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  In  its  course  through 
the  bone,  the  inferior  dental  artery  gives  ofl'  small  offsets,  which  ascend 
to  enter  the  minute  apertures  in  the  extremities  of  the  fangs  of  the  teeth, 
and  supply  the  pulp  of  each  ;  before  emerging  at  the  mental  foramen,  it 
sends  forwards  a  branch  which  supplies  the  incisor  teeth  and  com- 
municates with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  The  terminal  or  menial 
branch  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  coronary,  inferior  labial,  and  sub- 
mental arteries. 

(/)  A  small  branch,  arising  either  from  the  inferior  dental  artery  or 
from  the  internal  maxillary  trunk,  descends  with  the  lingual  nerve,  and 
is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

B. — Branches  of  the  second  j^art. — (a)  The  deep  femporal  branches, 
two  in  number  (anterior  and  ijosterior),  ascend  between  the  temporal 
muscle  and  the  cranium,  supply  that  muscle,  and  anastomose  with  the 
middle  temporal  artery,  and  with  minute  branches  of  the  lacluymal 
artery,  through  small  foramina  in  the  malar  bone. 

(b)  The  pterygoid  branches,  small,  short  offsets,  irregular  in  number 
and  origin,  are  distributed  to  the  pterygoid  muscles. 

(c)  The  masseteric  is  a  small  but  regular  branch  which  passes  n'om 
within  outwards,  with  the  nerve  of  the  same  name,  through  the  sigmoid 
notch  of  the  lower  jaAV,  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  masseter  muscle.  It 
is  often  joined  at  its  origin  with  the  posterior  temporal  branch. 

(d)  The  luccal  branch  runs  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  upon 
the  buccinator  muscle  Avith  the  buccal  nerve  ;  it  is  distributed  to  the 
muscles  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  and  anastomoses  Avith  the 
branches  of  the  facial  and  other  arteries  of  this  region. 

C— Branches  of  the  third  jMrt.— (a)  The  posterior  dental  or  alveolar 
branch,  arising  near  the  back  of  the  superior  maxilla,  frequently  in 
common  with  the  infraorbital  branch,  runs  tortuously  downwards  upon 
the  zygomatic  surface  of  the  bone,  and  gives  off  branches  which  enter 
the  posterior  dental  canals,  and  supply  the  upper  molar  and  bicuspid 
teeth,  besides  ramifying  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  maxillary  sinus. 
Other  small  branches  supply  the  gum. 

(b)  The  infraorbital  artery  runs  horizontally  forAA'ards  into  the  infra- 
orbital canal,  and  having  traversed  that  canal  along  with  the  superior 
maxillary  nerve,  emerges  upon  the  face  at  the  inft-aorbital  foramen. 

'Wliile  in  the  canal,  it  sends  upwards  into  the  orbit  small  branches, 
which  enter  the  inferior  rectus  and  the  inferior  oblique  muscles  of  the 
eye  and  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  an  anterior  dental  branch  (sometimes 
tAVo)  which  descends  in  the  canal  of  the  same  name  to  supply  the  front 
teeth  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  antrum.  On  the  face  it  gives 
branches  upwards,  to  the  lachrymal  sac  and  inner  angle  of  the  orbit, 
anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  and  facial  arteries,  and 
sends  other  branches  doAATiAvards,  beneath  the  levator  labii  superioris,  AA'hich 
join  the  ramifications  of  the  transverse  facial,  buccal,  and  facial  arteries. 

(c)  The  descending  or  superior  palatine  artery  descends  through  the 
posterior  palatine  canal,  AA'ith  the  large  palatine  nerve,  and  runs  along 
the  hard  palate,  supplying  the  mucous  membrane,  the  glands,  and  the 
gum.  In  fi'ont  it  ends  in  a  small  vessel  which  ascends  tlirough  the 
incisor  foramen,  and  anastomoses  Avith  the  naso-palatine  artery.  On  its 
way  doAvnAA^ards,  this  artery  sends  off  tAA'igs  tlu'ough  the  smaller  palatine 
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canals,  whicli  are  distributed  to  the  soft  palate  and  tonsil,  and  com- 
municate -^tli  the  ascending  palatine  branch  of  the  facial  artery. 

(d)  The  Vidian  branch  traverses  the  Vidian  canal  with  the  nerve  of 
the  same  name  ;  it  is  distributed  to  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  top  of 
the  pharynx,  and  sometimes  sends  a  small  vessel  into  the  tympanum. 

(e)  The  ]?^^^'y[lo-j)'^tJcdine,  a  very  small  branch,  passes  backwards 
through  the  pterygo-palatine  canal  to  reach  the  top  of  the  pharynx,  to 
which,  and  to  the  Eustachian  tube  and  sphenoidal  sinus,  it  is  distributed. 

(/)  The  nasal  or  s}jlieno-2mlaiine  artery  enters  the  spheno-palatine 
foramen,  and  divides  into  branches,  some  of  which  ramify  extensively 
over  the  spongy  bones,  while  others  supply  the  ethmoidal  cells,  the  frontal 
sinus,  and  the  antrum.  One  long  branch,  the  naso-palatine  artery  or 
artery  of  the  septum,  runs  downwai'ds  and  forwards  in  the  groove  on 
the  vomer,  and  ends  in  a  small  vessel  wliich  enters  the  incisor  foramen 
to  communicate  with  the  descendiug  palathie  artery. 

"Varieties. — The  internal  maxillary  artery  is  rery  constant  in  its  place  of 
origin.  It  has.  ho'^-ever,  been  seen  to  arise  from  the  facial  (E.  Quain.  Hyrtl)  ; 
and  in  two  cases,  after  leaving-  the  temporal  artery  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  it 
pierced  the  internal  pterygoid  mnscle  in  its  course  upwards  into  the  zygomatic 
fossa  (Joessel,  W.  Gruber). 

The  number  of  branches  arising  from  the  internal  maxillary  aii^ry  is  fre- 
quently reduced  owing  to  two  or  more  taking  origin  by  a  common  trunk.  The 
middle  meningeal  artery  occasionally  furnishes  the  lachrymal  (usually  an  offset 
of  the  ophthalmic),  or  even  the  ophthalmic  artery  itself  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
ophthalmic  has  been  seen  to  gire  off  the  middle  meningeal ;  peculiarities  which 
may  be  explained  as  resulting  fi-om  the  enlargement  of  an  ordinary  anastomosing 
branch.  The  anterior  deep  temporal  artery  may  reinforce  or  replace  the  lachry- 
mal artery  by  a  similar  enlargement  of  an  anastomosing  branch.  The  Mccal, 
posterior  dental  or  infraorhital  artery  may  be  larger  than  usual,  supplying  a 
deficiency  of  the  facial  artery. 

INTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY  (II). 

CoTJESE  AXD  EELATioxs. — The  internal  carotid  artery  is  distributed 
to  the  brain,  to  the  eye  with  its  appendages,  and  in  part  to  the  forehead 
and  nose.  It  extends  dii'ectly  upwards  fi'om  the  termination  of  the 
common  carotid  artery,  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyi'oid  carti- 
lage, to  the  carotid  canal  of  the  temporal  bone.  Traversing  this  canal,  it 
enters  the  cranial  cavity  by  the  inner  part  of  the  foramen  lacerum  ; 
it  then  passes  forwards  in  the  carotid  gToove  on  the  side  of  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  at  the  fore  part  of  which  it  makes  a  sharp  bend 
with  its  convexity  directed  forwards  ;  and  lastly,  it  tm-ns  upwards  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process  to  reach  the  inner  end  of 
the  Sylvian  fissure  of  the  brain,  where  it  terminates  by  dividing  into  the 
anterior  and  middle  cerebral  arteries. 

In  the  neck;  the  internal  carotid  artery  lies  at  fii'st  behind  the  external 
carotid,  and  is  covered  only  by  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  with  the 
platysma  myoides  and  fascia.  It  soon,  however,  passes  beneath  the 
digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  gaining  the  inner  side  of  the  external 
carotid  trunk,  and  is  then  deeply  placed  beneath  the  parotid  gland,  the 
styloid  process  and  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle.  Behind  the  artery  is  the 
rectus  anticus  major  muscle,  and  on  its  inner  side  are  the  pharynx  and 
the  tonsil.  The  internal  jugular  vein  is  in  contact  with  the  artery  as  far 
as  the  base  of  the  skull,  lying  on  its  posterior  and  outer  aspect,  and  the 
two  are  enclosed,  together  with  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  iu  a  pro- 
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longation  of  the  carotid  sheath.  The  vessel  is  crossed  by  the  occipital 
artery  beneath  the  digastric,  and  by  the  posterior  auricular  artery  above 
that  muscle.  The  pneumo-gastric  nerve  and  the  upper  cervical  ganglion 
of  the  sympathetic  are  placed  deejDly  behind  the  artery  ;  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  crosses  it  superficially  near  the  loAver  border  of  the  digastric,  and 
higher  up  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  and  the  pharyngeal  Iranch  of  the 
pneumo-gastric  pass  forwards  between  the  external  and  internal  carotids ; 
while  the  superior  and  external  laryngeal  nerves  are  internal  to  both 
vessels.  Close  to  the  base  of  the  skull  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumo- 
gastric,  spinal  accessory  and  hypoglossal  nerves  issue  between  the  artery 
and  its  companion  vein. 

In  the  carotid  canal,  the  artery  first  ascends  for  a  short  distance,  being 
placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  tympanum  and  internal  ear,  then 
passes  horizontally  forwards  and  inwards  to  the  foramen  lacerum,  where 
it  turns  upwards  in  the  groove  of  the  sphenoid  internal  to  the  lingula 
(p.  43).  It  is  here  accompanied  by  the  ascending  hranch  of  the  up2)er 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic. 

Within  the  cranium,  the  internal  carotid  artery  lies  along  the  floor  of 
the  cavernous  sinus  as  it  passes  forwards  in  the  groove  on  the  side  of  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  filaments  of  the  sympathetic, 
the  sixtli  nerve  is  in  contact  with  its  outer  side,  and  it  receives,  in  company 
with  these  nerves,  an  investment  from  the  thin  liniug  membrane  of  the 
sinus.  Perforating  the  upper  wall  of  the  sinus  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
anterior  clinoid  process,  the  artery  ascends  between  the  second  and  third 
nerves  to  the  anterior  perforated  spot  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  it 
divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches. 

Beanches. — In  the  neck  the  internal  carotid  artery  gives  usually  no 
branch.  While  in  the  carotid  canal  it  sends  a  small  offset  to  the 
tympanum,  which  anastomoses  with  the  other  tympanic  arteries. 
Within  the  cavernous  sinus  some  small  branches  proceed  from  it  to 
supply  the  adjacent  dura  mater,  the  pituitary  body  and  the  Gasserian 
ganglion. 

Opposite  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  the  internal  carotid  gives  off  the 
ophthalmic  artery ;  and  at  the  Sylvian  fissure  of  the  brain,  before  dividing 
into  the  anterior  and  middle  cerebral  arteries,  it  gives  off  or  is  joined  by 
the  posterior  communicating  artery,  a  slender  anastomotic  branch  which 
unites  the  internal  carotid  with  the  posterior  cerebral  branch  of  the 
basilar  artery. 

Varieties. — The  cerYical  part  of  tliis  artery  is  sometimes  tortuous.  In  some 
very  rare  cases  the  internal  carotid  has  arisen  directly  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
or  fi'om  the  division  of  the  innominate  artery  Qd.  365).  A  few  examples  of  its 
entii-e  absence  are  recorded.  Its  lower  part  occasionally  gives  origin  to  the 
occipital  or  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery  ;  and  in  one  case  its  intracranial 
portion  furnished  a  considerable  meningeal  offset  to  the  posterior  fossa  of  the 
skull.  (Cumow,  Journ.  Anat.  viii.,  155).  A  large  communicating  branch  has  been 
seen  passing  from  the  part  of  the  internal  carotid  within  the  cavernous  sinus 
backwards  to  the  trunk  of  the  basilar  artery  (E.  Quain,  Duret,  Tareniecki.). 

BRANCHES  OF  THE  INTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY. 

1.  Ophthalmic  artery  (v). — This  artery,  arising  from  the  internal 
carotid  below  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  enters  the  orbit  by  the  optic 
foramen,  below  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  soon  changes 
its  direction,  passing  over,  seldom  under,  the  nerve  to  reach  the  inner 
wall  of  the  orbit,  along  which  it  runs  forwards  between  the  superior 
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oblique  and  internal  rectus  muscles,  and  ends  opposite  the  internal  angular 
process  of  the  frontal  bone  by  dividing  into  the  nasal  and  frontal 
arteries. 

Branches. — {Ci)  The  lachrymal  artenj,  arising  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
optic  nerve,  passes  forwards  along  the  upper  border  of  the  external  rectus 
muscle  to  the  lachrymal  gland,  in  which  the  greater  number  of  its 
branches  are  distributed.  Some  of  the  branches  pass  onwards  to  the 
eyelids  and  conjunctiva,  joining  with  other  palpebral  branches  ;  and  one 
or  two  delicate  malar  branches  pierce  the  malar  bone  and  reach  the 
temporal  fossa,  where  they  join  branches  from  the  deep  temporal  arteries. 
The  lachrymal  artery  has  also  branches  of  communication  through  the 
sphenoidal  fissure  with  small  offsets  from  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

(&)  The  central  artery  of  the  retina,  a  small  vessel,  pierces  the  sheath 
and  substance  of  the  optic  nerve  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  its 
junction  with  the  eyeball,  and  runs  imbedded  within  it  to  the  retina,  in 
which  it  ramifies.     (See  description  of  the  eye  in  Vol.  II.) 

(c)  The  su2n'aorhital  branch,  arising  as  the  artery  crosses  the  optic 
nerve,  ascends  above  the  muscles,  courses  forwards  to  the  supraorbital 
notch,  in  company  with  the  frontal  nerve,  and  terminates  on  the  forehead. 
It  distributes  branches  to  the  eyelids,  and  communicates  with  the  super- 
ficial temporal  and  frontal  arteries. 

{cl)  The  ciliary  arteries  are  divided  into  two  sets,  posterior  and  anterior. 
The  posterior  are  four  or  five  small  vessels  which  divide  into  numerous 
branches  (fifteen  to  twenty)  as  they  pass  forwards,  surroundiug  the  optic 
nerve,  to  reach  the  back  of  the  eyeball.  Piercing  the  sclerotic  coat  near 
the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  greater  number  (short  ciliary  arteries) 
pass  at  once  into  the  choroid  coat ;  but  two,  which  are  somewhat  larger 
than  the  others,  extend  forwards,  one  on  each  side  of  the  eye,  between 
the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats  to  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris,  and  are 
distinguished  as  the  lony  ciliary  arteries.  The  cmterior  ciliary  arteries, 
six  to  eight,  are  derived  from  the  muscular  and  lachrymal  branches  ; 
they  form  a  vascular  ring  beneath  the  conjunctiva  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  eyeball,  and  then  pierce  the  sclerotic  Avithin  a  line  or  two  of  the 
margin  of  the  cornea.  The  mode  of  distribution  of  these  arteries  within 
the  eyeball  is  described  in  the  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  in  Vol.  II. 

(e)  Small  muscular  offsets  arise  at  uncertain  intervals  from  the  trunk 
of  the  artery,  as  well  as  from  the  lachrymal  and  supraorbital  branches  ; 
in  addition  to  these  there  are  two  more  regular  branches,  a  swperior, 
which  is  distributed  to  the  upper  and  inner  muscles  of  the  orbit,  and  an 
inferior,  larger  and  more  constant,  to  the  lower  and  outer  muscles. 

(/)  The  ethmoidal  arteries  are  two  in  number,  a  posterior  and  an 
anterior.  The  posterior  enters  the  posterior  internal  orbital  canal  and  is 
distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  etlimoidal  cells  and 
upper  part  of  the  nose.  The  anterior  is  larger  and  passes  with  the  nasal 
nerve  into  the  cranial  cavity  where  it  gives  off  small  anterior  meninyeal 
branches  to  the  dura  mater  in  the  anterior  fossa,  and  then  descends  into 
the  nose  {cmterior  nasal  artery).  It  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  nasal  fossa,  frontal  sinus  and  anterior  etlimoidal  cells, 
and  one  small  twig  accompanies  the  termination. of  the  nasal  nerve  to  the 
skin  of  the  nose. 

{g)  The  two  imlpehral  branches,  superior  and  inferior,  arise  near  the 
front  of  the  orbit,  usually  together,  but  soon  diverge,  one  lying  above,  the 
other  below  the  internal  tarsal  ligament.     They  send  small  branches  to 
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Fig.  239. — Semidiaqkammatio  view  of  the  arteries  op  the  orbit  and  neighbour- 
ing PARTS,  WITH  THEIR  BRANCHES  AND  ANASTOMOSES  (founclecl  OH  HirscLfeld  and 
Leveille,  with  additions).     (A.T.) 

The  outer  wall  of  the  orbit  has  been  removed,  the  maxillary  sinus  is  laid  open,  the 
eyelids  are  turned  forwards,  and  the  external  and  superior  recti,  and  the  superior  oblique 
muscles  have  been  j)artially  removed  :  a,  optic  nerve  ;  h,  hook,  holding  up  the  posterior 
part  of  the  superior  rectus  muscle,  the  anterior  part  of  which  is  left  attached  to  the 
eyeball ;  c,  lachrymal  gland,  thrown  iip  on  the  frontal  bone  ;  d,  inferior  oblique  muscle  ; 
e,  inferior  rectus  ;  /,  /,  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  external  rectus  ;  g,  maxil- 
lary sinus  ;  li,  hook,  holding  up  the  eyelids,  of  which  the  deep  surface  is  shown. 

I,  internal  carotid  artery  below  the  inferior  aperture  of  the  carotid  canal,  which  is 
indicated  higher  \vj}  by  a  ring  surrounding  the  artery  ;  1',  the  part  of  the  artery  situated 
within  the  temporal  bone,  a  second  ring  indicating  the  place  of  the  foramen  lacerum  ; 
1",  the  part  of  the  artery  situated  on  the  sphenoid  bone  ;  from  this  artery,  1,  twig  to 
the  tympanum  ;  2,  twigs  in  the  cavernous  sinus  ;  3,  posterior  communicating  arteiy ; 

4,  middle  cerebral  ;  5,  anterior  cerebral. 

II,  basilar  artery  ;  from  this  artery,  6,  posterior  cerebral ;  7,  superior  cerebellar  :  the 
accented  numbers,  3',  4',  5',  6',  7',  indicate,  on  the  left  side,  the  arteries  already  named 
under  the  same  numbers  on  the  right  side,  which  with  these  and  the  anterior  communi- 
cating branch  marked  by  -i- ,  complete  the  circle  of  Willis. 

III,  upper  part  of  the  external  carotid  artery,  dividing  into  III  +,  the  superficial 
temporal,  and  III',  III",  the  internal  maxillary  artery  ;  upon  the  latter  artery,  1,  inferior 
dental  branch  ;  2,  middle  meningeal  ;  3,  3,  masseteric  and  pterygoid  branches  ;  4,  buccal  ; 

5,  5,  anterior  and  posterior  deep  temporal :  6,  posterior  dental  ;  7,  infraorbital  ;  7', 
branches  of  the  same  issuing  upon  the  face  ;  8,  part  of  the  internal  maxillary  which 
p)asses  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

IV,  facial  artery,  terminating  at  11,  in  the  angular,  and  giving  off,  at  12,  the  lateral 
nasal  branch,  and  others  which  comm\;nicate  with  the  inf i-aorbital . 

In  the  orbit  the  following  numbers  indicate  the  ophthalmic  artery  and  its  branches  :  1, 
the  oplithalmic  artery  at  its  origin  from  the  internal  carotid  ;  1',  the  same  artery  con- 
tinued on  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  the  orbit ;  2,  lachrymal  branch  ;  3,  central  arteiy 
of  the  retina  ;  4,  4,  posterior  ciliary  arteries  ;  5,  5,  upper  and  lower  muscular  branches  ; 

6,  supraorbital ;  7,  7',  posterior  and  anterior  ethmoidal  arteries  ;  8,  palpebral  ;  8',  S", 
its  superior  and  inferior  divisions ;  9,  frontal ;  10,  nasal,  inosculating  with  the  angular 
of  the  facial. 
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the  conjunctiva,  the  caruncle  and  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  then  pass  out- 
wards between  the  orbicularis  muscle  and  the  tarsus,  to  form  arches,  one 
near  the  free  margin  of  each  lid,  with  the  palpebral  branches  of  the 
lachrymal  artery, 

(A)  The  nasal  branch  courses  forwards  above  the  internal  tarsal  liga- 
ment to  the  root  of  the  nose,  where  it  ramifies,  maintaining  a  free  com- 
munication with  the  nasal  and  angular  branches  of  the  facial  artery. 

(i)  The  frontal  artery  turns  upwards  round  the  inner  end  of  the 
orbital  arch,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument,  muscles  and  periosteum 
of  the  mesial  part  of  the  forehead,  anastomosing  Avith  the  supraorbital 
artery  and  with  the  corresponding  artery  of  the  other  side. 

Varieties. — The  lachrymal  artery  occasionally,  and  in  rarer  cases  a  large  part 
or  even  the  whole  of  the  ophthalmic  itself,  arises  from  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  ;  or  the  ophthalmic  artery  has  been  seen  to  give  off  the  middle  meningeal 
(p.  381).  The  nasal  branch  is  sometimes  large,  and  supplies  a  deficiency  of  the 
facial  artery. 

2  and  3.  Cerebral  arteries. — The  terminal  branches  of  the  internal 
carotid  artery  supply  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  anterior  cerelral  artery  (iv),  commencing  at  the  division  of  the 


Fig.    240.— The     distri-  Fig.  240. 

BUTION  OP  THE  INTER- 
NAL CAROTID  AND  VER- 
TEBRAL ARTERIES  AT 
THE  BASE  OP  THE  BRAIN 

(altered  from  Hirsclif  eld 
andLeveill^).   (A.  T.)  i 

On  the  left  side  a  por- 
tion of  the  temporo-sphe- 
noidal  lobe  of  the  cerebrum 
has  been  removed,  so  as  to 
open  up  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius  and  expose  the 
island  of  Reil ;  and  the 
left  half  of  the  cerebellum 
has  been  removed  to  show 
the  lower  surface  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  cere- 
bral hemisphere :  1,  placed 
on  the  optic  commissure, 
points  to  the  divided  stem 
of  the  left  internal  carotid 
artery ;  2,  left  anterior 
cerebral  artery,  exposed 
fully  by  the  removal  of 
the  optic  nerve  ;  2',  placed 
on  the  genu  of  the  corpus 
callosum  between  the  two 
anterior  cerebral  arteries  ; 
X ,  placed  on  the  lamina 
cinerea  in  front  of  the 
optic    commissure,    marks 

the  anterior  communicating  artery  :  3,  left  middle  cerebral  artery,  passing  into  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius  and  distributing  its  branches  over  the  convolutions  of  the  island  of  Reil  and 
others  beyond  ;  4,  placed  between  the  inf  undibulum  and  the  corpora  albicantia,  points  by 
a  line  to  the  left  posterior  communicating  artery  ;  5,  basilar  artery  ;  6,  left  posterior 
cerebral  artery  ;  7,  placed  on  the  pons  Varolii,  points  to  the  right  superior  cerebellar 
artery  ;  8,  anterior  cerebellar  artery  ;  between  7,  and  8,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
transverse  branches  of  the  basilar  artery ;  9,  9,  right  and  left  vertebral  arteries  ;  10, 
inferior  cerebellar  artery  ;  11,  anterior  spinal  arteries. 
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internal  carotid  at  the  inner  end  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  runs  forwards 
and  inwards  to  reach  the  fore  part  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  between  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  ;  and  as  it  enters  this  fissure  it  is  connected  with 
the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side  by  the  anterior  communicating  artery,  a 
small  transverse  branch  not  more  than  two  lines  in  length.  The  two 
anterior  cerebral  arteries,  lying  close  together,  in  the  next  place  turn 
round  the  anterior  border  of  the  corpus  callosum,  gain  its  upper  surface, 
and  break  up  into  their  terminal  branches,  which  are  distributed  mainly 
to  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  hemisphere.  A  few  small  twigs  enter  the 
anterior  perforated  spot,  and  others  sujDply  the  optic  nerve. 

The  middle  cerebral  artery  (iii)  passes  obliquely  outwards  and  upwards 
in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  to  the  surface  of  the  island  of  Reil,  where  it 
divides  into  several  branches,  which  ramify  in  the  pia  mater  investing 
the  outer  surface  of  the  hemisphere.  Numerous  small  branches,  spring- 
ing from  the  artery  close  to  its  origin,  tm^n  upwards  at  once,  and  enter 
the  brain  at  the  anterior  perforated  spot. 

One  or  two  cmterior  choroid  arteries,  which  sometimes  arise  directly 
from  the  internal  carotid,  pass  backwards  and  enter  the  fissure  between 
the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  and  the  crus  cerebri,  to  reach  the  descending 
cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  in  which  they  are  distributed  to  the 
choroid  plexus. 

Varieties. — In  rare  instances,  the  anterior  cerebral  arteries  are  united  into  a 
single  trunk,  like  the  basilar  artery  behind,  and  this  again  divides  into  a  right  and 
left  artery.  Both  anterior  cerebral  arteries  have  also  been  seen  to  spring  from  one 
internal  carotid,  by  means  of  a  common  trunk  which  bifurcated  as  it  entered  the 
longitudinal  iissure.    The  anterior  communicating  artery  is  sometimes  double. 

The  posterior  communicating  artery  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  middle 
cerebral  artery  instead  of  the  trunk  of  the  internal  carotid.  The  posterior  cere- 
bral artery  of  one  side  frequently  arises  by  an  enlarged  posterior  communicating 
artery  from  the  internal  carotid,  and  is  connected  only  by  a  slender  vessel  with 
the  basilar.  The  opposite  condition,  in  which  the  middle  cerebral  artery  is  derived 
from  the  posterior,  has  been  recorded  by  Hyrtl. 

Circle  of  Willis. — A  remarkable  anastomosis  exists  between  the 
branches  of  the  vertebral  and  internal  carotid  arteries  within  the  cranium, 
by  which  the  circulation  is  equalised  in  different  parts  of  the  brain,  and  any 
irregularity  w^hich  might  arise  from  the  obliteration  of  one,  or  even  two  of 
the  vessels,  may  speedily  be  remedied  by  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the 
others.  This  anastomosis,  known  as  i\\Q  circle  of  Willis,  is  formed  in  the 
following  manner.  The  anterior  cerebral  arteries  are  connected  together, 
as  already  mentioned,  by  the  anterior  communicating  artery.  The  right 
and  left  internal  carotids,  the  trunks  from  which  the  anterior  cerebral 
arteries  arise,  are  united  by  the  posterior  communicating  arteries  to  the  pos- 
terior cerebral  arteries,  and  these  arise  behind  fi^om  a  single  trunk — the 
basilar  artery.  Within  or  opposite  to  the  area  of  this  vascular  circle  are  the 
followiiig  parts  of  the  encephalon,  viz.,  the  lamina  cinerea,  optic  com- 
missure, infundibulum  and  tuber  cinereum,  corpora  albicantia,  and 
posterior  perforated  spot. 

Distribution  of  the  cerebral  arteries. — The  mode  of  distribution  of  the 
arteries  of  the  cerebrum  has  been  studied  by  Heubner  and  Duret.  According  to 
these  authors,  the  three  cerebral  arteries — anterior,  middle,  and  posterior — give 
origin  to  two  very  distinct  systems  of  vessels.  The  first  of  these,  consisting  of 
branches  given  off  by  the  arteries  while  within  or  immediately  after  leaving  th43 
circle  of  Willis,  is  destined  to  the  great  central  ganglia,  and  is  called  the  central 
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system  of  arteries ;  the  other  ramifies  in  the  pia  mater,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
grey  matter  of  the  convolutions  and  the  subjacent  white  matter  ;  it  is  called  the 
cortical  system  of  arteries.  These  two  systems  are  to  a  great  extent  independent 
of  each  other,  the  vessels  which  connect  them  being  few  in  number,  and  of 
almost  capillary  minuteness.  Moreover,  not  only  are  the  two  systems  thus 
distinct,  but  the  primary  branches  of  the  several  arteries  are  also  limited  in 
their  distribution  to  certain  well-defined  areas,  and  their  commimications  are 
few  and  small,  so  as  to  render  these  areas  practically  independent  territories. 
The  same  remark  applies,  in  a  less  degree,  however,  to  the  secondary,  and  even 
tertiary  divisions  of  these  arteries. 

The  anterior  cerebral  artery  has  a  very  limited  central  distribution,  giving  only  a 
few  small  branches  (and  these  liable  to  much  variation  as  to  size  and  number)  to  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  caudate  nucleus.  Its  cortical  branches  are  three  or 
foiu-  small  arteries  to  the  orbital  portion  of  the  first  frontal  convolution,  supply- 
ing also  the  olfactory  lobe,  and  three  terminal  branches  which  arise  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  near  its  anterior  end.  The  first  of  these  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  lower  part  of  the  marginal  convolution  and  the  first  and  second 
frontal  convolutions  ;  the  second  to  the  callosal  convolution  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  marginal  convolution ;  and  the  third  supplies  the  quadrate  lobule  and 
gives  off  the  artery  of  the  coi-pus  callosum,  which  runs  backwards  on  the  upper 
surface  of  that  body  to  its  posterior  extremity. 

The  middle  cerelral  artery  immediately  after  leaving  the  internal  carotid  gives 
off  a  number  of  small  vessels  which  pass  directly  upwards,  parallel  to  each  other, 
into  the  foramina  of  the  anterior  perforated  spot,  and  enter  the  base  of  the  corpus 
striatum.  They  are  distributed  to  the  lenticular  nucleus  of  that  body,  to  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  caudate  nucleus ,  and  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  optic  thalamus. 
The  main  trunk  of  the  middle  cerebral  passes  upwards  and  outwards  in  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius  until  it  reaches  the  island  of  Reil,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  divides  into 
four  branches.  The  first  branch  is  limited  in  its  distribution  to  the  outer  part 
of  the  orbital  surface  of  the  hemisphere  and  the  adjacent  inferior  frontal  con- 
volution ;  the  second  branch  supplies  the  chief  part  of  the  ascending  frontal  con- 
volution ;  the  thii-d  branch  passes  in  the  fissure  of  Rolando  to  the  rest  of  the 
ascending  frontal  and  to  the  ascending  parietal  convolution,  and  to  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  superior  laarietal  lobule  ;  and  the  fourth,  lying  in  the  posterior 
branch  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  supplies  the  inferior  parietal  lobule,  and  the 
superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution. 

The  posterior  cerebral  artery  (the  origin  and  coui-se  of  which  are  described  at 
p.  395)  gives  off  a  number  of  twigs  over  the  posterior  perforated  spot,  and  others  as  it 
passes  round  the  eras  cerebri,  both  of  which  sets  pass  into  the  optic  thalamus,  crus 
cerebri  and  corpora  quadi-igemina,  and  one  or  two  2^osterior  choroid  arteries  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  choroid  plexus.  The  cortical  branches  are  three  in  num- 
ber :  the  first  is  distributed  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  uncinate  gyrus  and  its 
immediate  vicinity  ;  the  second  branch  supplies  the  middle  part  of  the  uncinate, 
the  lower  occipito-temporal,  and  the  lower  temporo-sphenoidal  convolutions  ;  the 
third,  lying  in  the  calcarine  fissure,  supplies  the  occipital  lobe  on  its  inner  and 
outer  surfaces.  (Heubner,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch,  1872  ;  H.  Dui-et,  Arch, 
de  Physiol.  1874.) 
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The  subclavian  artery  is  the  first  portion  of  a  long  trunk  which  forms 
the  main  artery  of  the  upper  limb,  and  which  is  artificially  divided  for 
purposes  of  description  into  three  parts,  named  the  subclavian,  axillary, 
and  brachial  arteries. 

The  subclavian  artery,  arising  on  the  right  side  from  the  extremity  of 
the  innominate  stem,  and  on  the  left  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  passes  a 
short  way  up  into  the  neck,  arches  outwards  over  the  pleura  and  lung, 
and  rests  between  the  scalenus  anticus  and  scalenus  medius  muscles  on 
the  first  rib.    At  the  outer  border  of  the  first  rib  it  ceases  to  be  called 
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subclavian,  and  is  continued  into  the  axillary  artery.  It  has  an  average 
length  of  about  three  inches  on  the  right  side ;  an  inch  more  on  the  left. 
The  subclavian  artery  is  considerably  larger  than  the  common  carotid  ; 
and  as  the  trunk  gives  origin  to  several  large  branches  it  diminishes  in 
size  to-svards  its  termination  (from  11  to  9  mm,).  The  left  artery  is 
almost  constantly  a  little  smaller  than  the  right. 

Each  subclavian  artery  is  conveniently  divided  into  three  parts, — the 
first  part  extending  from  the  origin  of  the  vessel  to  the  inner  border  of 
the  anterior  scalenus  muscle  ;  the  second  consisting  of  the  portion  of  the 
vessel  situated  behind  that  muscle  ;  and  the  third  reaching  outwai'ds  to 
the  external  border  of  the  fii'st  rib.  In  examining  each  of  these  portions 
in  detaO,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  separate  description  of  the  first 
part  on  the  right  and  the  left  sides,  as  there  is  a  material  dilference  iu 
the  origin,  com'se,  and  relations  of  the  two  vessels. 

The^fiest  paet  op  the  eight  SUBCLAVIAN"  AETEET  Commences 
close  to  the  trachea,  at  the  division  of  the  innominate  artery,  behiad 
the  upper  part  of  the  sterno-clavicular  ai'ticulation,  and  ends  at  the  inner 
margin  of  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle.  Separating  gradually  from  the 
carodd  artery,  it  arches  upwards  and  outwards,  and  ascends  above  the  level 
of  the  clavicle  to  an  extent  which  varies  in  different  cases.  It  is  deeply 
placed,  being  covered  by  the  sterno-mastoid,  the  sterno-hyoid,  and  sterno- 
tbyi'oid  muscles,  and  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  It  is  in  contact  with  the 
pleura  below  and  behind. 

Eelation  to  veins. — The  right  innominate  vein  lies  below  and  somewhat 
in  front  of  this  part  of  the  arteiy,  whde  the  internal jugidar  and  vertelral 
veins,  in  their  com'se  to  join  the  innominate,  descend  over  its  anterior 
surface.  Farther  forwards  i\iQ  anterior  jugular  vein  passes  transversely 
outwards,  but  is  separated  fr'om  the  artery  by  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno- 
thyi'oid  muscles, 

Eelation  to  nerves. — llh.Q  pneumo-gastric  nerve  crosses  the  front  of  the 
artery  to  the  inner  side  of  the  iuternal  jugular  vein,  and  its  recurrent 
laryngecd  branch,  turning  round  belo-\v  the  artery,  ascends  behind.  Some 
cardiac  nerves  and  a  loop  or  two  of  the  symjjathetic  descend  over  the 
artery,  wliile  the  main  trunk  of  the  latter  passes  behiad. 

The  fiest  paet  of  the  left  subclavian  aeteey  arises  from  the 
upper  aspect  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  at  the  left  end  of  its  transverse 
portion,  and  is,  therefore,  much  longer  than  the  first  pai't  of  the  right 
subclavian.  It  ascends  almost  verticaUy  out  of  the  thorax  to  the  root  of 
the  neck,  where  it  turns  sharply  outwards,  across  the  apex  of  the  lung,  to 
reach  the  interval  between  the  scaleni  muscles.  It  is  at  first  overlapped 
by  the  left  lung,  and  is  covered  in  fi-ont  and  on  the  left  side  by  the 
piem'a  ;  it  rests  for  a  short  space  on  the  oesophagus  (here  deviating  to 
the  left  side)  and  the  thoracic  duct,  and  afterwards  on  the  longus  colli 
muscle.  To  the  inner  or  right  side  of  the  vessel  is  at  first  the  trachea, 
and  higher  up  are  the  oesophagus  and  the  thoracic  duct.  The  left 
common  carotid  artery  lies  farther  forwards  than  the  subclavian  artery, 
and  is  not  in  contact  with  it.  The  thoracic  duct  arches  from  behind 
forwards  and  outwards  over  this  part  of  the  artery  in  its  com'se  to  the 
angle  of  union  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins. 

Relation  to  veins. — The  internal  jugular  and  verlehral  veins  are  im- 
mediately in  fr'ont  of  the  arteiy,  where  it  turns  outwards  fi'om  the  thorax, 
close  to  the  scalenus  muscle  ;  and  lower  down  the  left  innomincde  vein  is 
anterior  to  it. 
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Relation  to  nerves. — The  pnevmo-gastric  nerve  is  in  front  of  and 
parallel  to  the  first  part  of  the  left  subclavian  artery,  but  in  contact  with 
it  only  at  its  lower  part.  The  phrenic  nerve  descends  over  the  artery 
along  the  inner  margin  of  the  scalenus  muscle,  immediately  outside  the 


Fig.  211. 


Fig.  241. — View  op  the  right  common  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  with  the 

ORIGIN    OF    THEIR    BRANCHES    AND    THEIR    RELATIONS.       (R,   Qlialn. )       \ 

For  tlie  explanation  of  tlie  references  in  the  upper  part  of  this  figure,  see  p.  361. 
The  following  explanation  relates  to  the  subclavian  artery  and  its  branches  :  8,  first  part, 
8',  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  ;  8",  subclavian  vein,  shown  by  the  removal  of  a 
portion  of  the  clavicle  ;  9,  is  placed  on  the  scalenus  anticus,  in  the  angle  between  the 
superficial  cervical  and  suprascapular  branches  of  the  thyroid  axis  ;  10,  outer  part  of  the 
suprascapular  artery  ;  10',  superficial  cervical  artei-y,  passing  into  the  deep  surface  of  the 
trapezius ;  10",  posterior  scapular  artery,  rising  from  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery, 
and  passing  through  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  and  under  the  levator  anguli  scapulas  ; 
11,  on  the  scalenus  anticus,  points  to  the  inferior  thyi-oid  artery,  near  the  place  where  the 
ascending  cervical  artery  is  given  off ;  the  phrenic  nerve  lies  on  the  muscle  to  its  outer 
side  ;  i,  the  suprasternal  twig  of  the  suprascapiilar  artery. 
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thyroid  axis.  The  cardiac  nerves  of  the  left  side,  descending  from  the 
neck,  are  close  to  the  artery,  and  the  cord  of  the  sympathetic  is  behind. 

The  second  part  of  the  subclavian  arteet,  the  short  portion  con- 
cealed by  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle,  forms  the  highest  part  of  the 
arch  described  by  the  vessel  across  the  root  of  the  neck.  Somewhat  less 
deeply  placed  than  the  first  j^art,  it  is  covered  by  the  sterno-mastoid  and 
anterior  scalenus  muscles,  with  layers  of  cervical  fascia.  Behind  and 
below,  it  lies  on  the  pleura. 

Relation  to  veins  and  nerves. — The  subclavian  vein  is  farther  forwards 
and  lower  than  the  artery,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  the  anterior 
scalenus  muscle.  The  phrenic  oierve,  which  descends  obliquely  inwards 
over  that  muscle,  crosses  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  of  the  left 
side  close  to  the  muscle,  while  on  the  right  side,  not  having  quite  reached 
the  margin  of  the  muscle  at  the  level  of  the  artery,  it  is  usually  separated 
by  the  muscle  from  the  second  part  of  the  artery. 

The  third  tart  of  the  subclavian  artery  lies  for  its  greater  part 
in  a  small  triangular  space,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  by  the  omo- 
hyoid muscle  and  clavicle,  and  the  base  by  the  anterior  scalenus.  The 
arteiy  is  nearer  to  the  surface  here  than  elsewhere,  being  covered  only 
by  the  platysma  and  layers  of  cervical  fascia,  but  towards  its  termination 
it  becomes  deeper,  sinking  under  the  clavicle  and  the  subclavius  muscle. 
It  rests  upon  the  first  rib  ;  and  behind  it  is  the  scalenus  medius. 

Relation  to  veins. — The  suMavian  vein  is  still  anterior  to,  and  lower 
than,  the  artery.  The  external  jugular  vein  crosses  in  front  of  the  artery, 
and  receives  on  the  outer  side  from  the  shoulder  the  two  veins  which  ac- 
company the  suprascapular  and  transverse  cervical  arteries.  These  veins 
in  some  cases  form  a  sort  of  plexus  over  the  artery. 

Relation  to  nerves.— AhoYe  the  vessel  are  placed  the  nerves  of  the 
Irachial plexus,  the  lowest  trunk,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  last  cervical 
aud  the  first  dorsal  nerves,  being  behind  and  in  close  contact  with  it. 
The  small  nerve  to  the  sudclavius  passes  down  over  the  artery,  and  the 
space  which  lodges  the  artery  is  crossed  in  front  by  the  descending  siqjer- 
ficial  tranches  fi'om  the  cervical  plexus  of  nerves. 

Branches. — Four  branches  are  commonly  described  as  arising  from 
each  subclavian  artery.  Of  these,  three,  namely,  the  vertebral,  the  in- 
ternal mammary,  and  the  thyroid  axis,  usually  spring  close  together  fi'om 
the  first  part  of  the  artery,  near  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  scalenus 
muscle  ;  while  the  fourth  branch,  the  superior  intercostal,  is  generally 
found  also  internal  to  that  muscle  on  the  left  side,  but  arising  under 
cover  of  it,  from  the  second  part  of  the  artery,  on  the  right. 

The  vertebral  artery  springs  fr-cm  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
subclavian,  and  ascends  in  the  neck  to  reach  the  interior  of  the  skull ; 
the  internal  mammary  proceeds  from  the  lower  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
descends  into  the  fore  part  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  ;  the  thyroid  axis 
arises  fr'om  the  ft'ont  of  the  artery,  and  divides  into  three  branches,  one 
of  which,  the  inferior  thyroid,  is  distributed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
while  the  other  two,  the  suprascapular  and  the  transverse  cervical,  pass 
outwards  across  the  neck  to  the  shoulder  ;  lastly,  the  superior  intercostal 
aud  deep  cervical  arise  by  a  common  stem  from  the  back  part  of  the 
artery,  and  pass  into  the  upper  part  of  the  thoracic  wall  and  the 
posterior  muscles  of  the  neck.  The  deep  cervical  is  reckoned  by  some 
writers  as  a  fifth  branch  of  the  subclavian  artery,  but  it  usually  rises  in 
common  with  the  superior  intercostal  artery. 
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Another  branch,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  arises  from  the  second 
or  third  part  of  the  artery.  This  is  generally  the  posterior  scapular 
artery,  a  branch  which  otherwise  is  derived  from  the  transverse  cervical, 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  thyroid  axis. 


Fig.  242. 


Fig.  242. — Origin  of  the  branches  op  the  right  subclavian  artery  (modified 
from  Wyeth).     (G.  D.  T.)     Natural  size. 

V,  vertebral  artery  ;  i.t,  inferior  thyroid  artery,  giving  off  a.c,  the  ascending  cervical  ; 
s.c,  superficial  cervical  artery;  ss,  suprascapular  artery  ;  the  last  three  arising  together 
by  the  thyroid  axis  ;  i.m,  internal  mammary  artery  ;  s.i,  superior  intercostal  artery,  from 
which  arises  d.c,  the  deei)  cervical;  p.s,  posterior  scapular  artery.  The  thick  dotted 
lines  indicate  the  position  of  the  inner  and  outer  borders  of  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle. 


Varieties. — The  variations  in  origin  of  the  subclavian  arteries  have  been 
considered  along  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Course  and  connect iom. — The  height  to  which  these  vessels  reach  in  the  neck 
is  liable  to  some  variation.  Most  commonly  the  second  part  of  the  artery  is 
placed  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  clavicle  (the  shoulder 
being  depressed  to  the  full  extent),  but  it  is  sometimes,  especially  on  the  right 
side,  placed  as  high  as  an  inch,  or  even  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  level  of  the 
bone  ;  or  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  entirely  under  cover  of  the  clavicle.  The 
third  part  of  the  artery  is  not  unfrequently  concealed  by  the  posterior  belly  of 
the  omo-hyoid,  when  that  muscle  has  an  attachment  to  the  clavicle  (p.  292)  or  is 
bound  down  to  the  bone  by  the  fascia.  More  rarely  the  artery  is  covered  by  an 
unusually  wide  clavicular  attachment  of  the  trapezius  (p.  191).  Occasionally  the 
subclavian  artery  perforates  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle,  and  in  rarer  cases  it  has 
been  found  altogether  in  front  of  the  muscle,  and  close  to  the  subclavian  vein. 
The  vein  has  also  been  seen  to  pass  with  the  artery  behind  the  scalenus  muscle  ; 
and  two  or  three  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  positions  of  the  artery  and  vein 
were  reversed. 

Brandies. — The  places  of  origin  of  the  several  branches  of  the  subclavian 
artery  are  subject  to  frequent  slight  variations,  and  it  occasionally  happens  that 
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one  or  more  of  the  first  three  branches  are  moved  considerably  inwards  from 
their  usual  position,  or  outwards  to  another  division  of  the  subclavian.  Some- 
times two,  and  much  more  rarely  three,  branches  arise  from  the  third  part  of  the 
vessel.  A  small  muscular  and  spinal  branch  is  frequently  given  off  from  the 
second  i^art  of  the  artery. 

BRANCHES    OF    THE     SUBCLAVIAN    AETERY. 

1.  Vertebral  artery  (iii).— The  vertebral  artery  arises  from  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  subclavian,  on  the  right  side  generally  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  its  commencement,  on  the  left  side  from  the 
bend  formed  by  the  main  trunk  as  it  turns  outwards  at  the  root  of  the 
neck,  and,  passing  upwards  and  a  little  backwards  and  outwards,  enters 
the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  It 
then  ascends  in  a  vertical  direction  through  the  series  of  foramina  in  the 
transverse  processes,  as  far  as  the  upper  border  of  the  axis,  where  it 
inclines  outwards  to  reach  the  corresponding  foramen  of  the  atlas  ;  after 
passing  through  that  aperture  it  winds  backwards  and  inwards  in  the 
groove  on  the  neural  arch  of  the  atlas,  and,  piercing  the  dura  mater, 


Fig.  243.  Fig.    24-3.— Deep    dis- 

section OP  THE  NECK, 
SHOWING  THE  ORIGIN 
AND  COUESB  OF  THE 
VERTEBRAL         ARTERY 

(from  Tiedemann).    ^ 

a,  Upper  part  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle  ; 
its  clavicular  part  is  di- 
vided below ;  b,  spinous 
process  of  axis  ;  c,  su- 
perior oblique  muscle  ; 
d,  on  the  inferior  oblique 
muscle,  points  by  a  line 
to  the  posterior  arch  of 
the  atlas ;  e,  semispinalis 
colli  ;  /,  placed  on  the 
longus  colli,  points  to 
tlie  transverse  process  of 
the  sixth  cervical  verte- 
bra ;  ff,  on  the  first  rib, 
points  to  the  scalenus 
anticus  muscle,  cut  near 
its  attachment  ;  1,  in- 
nominate arterj^ ;  2, 
right  common  carotid  ; 
3,  right  subclavian  ; 
below  it,  the  origin  of 
the  internal  mammary 
artery;  above  it,  4,  the 
thyroid  axis ;  5,  5,  ver- 
telbral  artery,  passing  up 
through  the  trans^'erse 
processes  and  giving 
branches  to  the  muscles ; 
5',  on  the  rectus  i^osticus 
major,  points  to  its  hori- 
zontal part  on  the  arch 
of  the  atlas  ;  6,  points  to 
the  deep  cervical  artery,  arising  in  common  with  6',  the  superior  intercostal ;  7,  occipital 
artery,  emerging  from  beneatli  the  sterno-mastoid. 
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enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  magnum.  Finally,  it  proceeds 
upwards  and  forwards,  turning  round  from  the  side  to  the  front  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  unites  with  the  vessel  of  the  oj)posite  side,  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  pons  Varolii,  to  form  the  hasilar  artery. 

At  its  commencement,  the  vertebral  artery  lies  behind  the  internal 
jugular,  as  well  as  its  own  companion  vein,  and  on  approaching  the 
vertebrae  it  passes  between  the  longus  colli  and  the  scalenus  anticus 
muscles.  On  the  left  side,  the  thoracic  duct  crosses  in  front  of  the 
artery  from  within  outwards. 

While  within  the  foramina  of  the  cervical  vertebraa,  the  artery  is 
accompanied  by  a  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  and  by  the  verte- 
bral vein  :  the  cervical  nerves  as  they  emerge  from  the  intervertebral 
foramina  pass  behind  it.  The  suboccipital  nerve  lies  beueath  it  in  the 
groove  of  the  atlas,  and  at  that  point  the  artery  is  covered  by  the  superior 
oblique  muscle. 

Within  the  skull  it  turns  round  the  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
between  the  origin  of  the  hypoglossal  and  the  anterior  root  of  the  sub- 
occipital nerves,  and  it  then  lies  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
medulla  oblougata  and  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Branches. — A.  Li  the  nech. — («)  Spinal  branches.  These  are  several 
small  offsets  which  pass  through  the  intervertebral  foramina  into  the  spinal 
canal,  and  there  divide,  each  into  two  branches ;  one  of  these  passes  along 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  supplying  the  spinal  cord  and  its  mem- 
branes, and  anastomoses  with  the  other  spinal  arteries  ;  the  other  branch 
ramifies  on  the  back  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra3  in  the  same 
manner  as  similar  branches  derived  from  the  intercostal  and  lumbar 
arteries  (see  p.  447). 

(h)  Muscular  branches  of  variable  size  are  distributed  to  the  deep- 
seated  cervical  muscles,  and  anastomose  with  the  ascending  cervical, 
deep  cervical  and  occipital  arteries. 

B.  Within  the  cranium, — (a)  The  posterior  me?iingeal  artery,  sometimes 
double,  is  a  small  branch  which  arises  opposite  the  foramen  magnum, 
and  ramifies  beneath  the  dm'a  mater  in  the  lower  occipital  fossa,  and  in 
the  falx  cerebelli. 

(b)  The  posterior  spincd  artery  inclines  downwards  on  the  medulla 
oblongata  to  reach  the  back  part  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  aided  by  reinforce- 
ments from  small  arteries  which  ascend  upon  the  nerves  through  the 
intervertebral  foramina,  it  may  be  traced  as  a  minute  tortuous  vessel,  or 
rather  a  series  of  little  inosculating  vessels,  lyiug  behind  the  roots  of 
the  nerves,  as  far  as  the  lower  end  of  the  cord,  where  it  communicates 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  spinal  artery. 

(c)  The  anterior  spinal  artery,  somewhat  larger  than  the  preceding, 
arises  near  the  end  of  the  vertebral  artery,  and  descends  obliquely  on  the 
front  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Near  the  foramen  magnum,  it  unites 
with  the  corresponding  vessel  of  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  form  a  single 
trunk,  which  descends  along  the  middle  line  in  front  of  the  spinal  cord, 
forming  the  upper  part  or  commencement  of  the  anterior  median  artery  of 
the  cord.  This  anterior  spinal  branch  of  the  vertebral  artery  supplies  only 
the  upper  part  of  the  cord  ;  the  remainder  being  provided  with  a  series 
Df  small  arteries,  which  are  derived  in  the  neck  from  the  vertebral 
and  ascending  cervical  arteries,  in  the  back  from  the  intercostals,  and 
below  this  fr'om  the  lumbar,  ilio-lumbar,  and  lateral  sacral  arteries. 
These  small  vessels  enter  the  spinal  canal  at  irregular  intervals  through 
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the  intervertebral  foramina,  and,  passing  along  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
nerves,  communicate  with  each  other  along  the  middle  line  by  means  of 
ascending  and  descending  branches  ;  so  that,  by  a  succession  of  anasto- 
moses, a  slender  single  vessel  extends  from  the  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  cord.  This  vessel,  or  chain  of  inosculating  vessels,  supplies  the 
pia  mater  and  the  substance  of  the  cord — some  branches  entering  the 
anterior  median  fissure.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  cord  it  ends  as  a 
slender  branch  continued  downwards  on  the  filum  terminale. 

On  a  part  of  the  spinal  cord  near  the  lower  end,  and  in  front  of  the  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  nerves,  may  be  found  another  small  artery,  also  derived 
from  the  branches  ascending  on  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves. 

(d)  The  {posterior)  inferior  cerebellar  artery  (vi),  the  largest  of  the 
branches,  arises  from  the  vertebral  near  the  pons,  and  sometimes  from 
the  basilar  artery  :  it  turns  backwards  and  outwards  over  the  restiform 
body  and  near  the  lower  lateral  margin  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  to  enter 
the  fore  part  of  the  vallecula,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches.  One 
of  these  runs  backwards  in  the  sulcus  between  the  cerebellar  hemisphere 
and  the  inferior  vermiform  process,  its  offsets  being  distributed  mainly  to 
the  latter  structure,  and  anastomosing  with  those  of  the  opposite  artery ; 
while  the  other  inclines  outwards  and  ramifies  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  as  far  as  its  outer  border,  over  which  the  ultimate  divisions 
of  both  branches  anastomose  with  those  of  the  superior  cerebellar 
artery.  Before  dividing,  this  artery  gives  branches  to  the  choroid 
plexus  of  the  fom^th  ventricle. 

Varieties. —  Origin. — "While  the  vertebral  artery  arises,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  on  the  right  side  from  the  subclavian  between  half  an  inch  and  an  inch 
from  its  beginning,  and  on  the  left  side  from  the  same  trunk  as  it  bends  out- 
vp'ards,  its  range  of  origin  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian 
artery.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  righb  subclavian  artery  is  given  off  inde- 
pendently from  the  posterior  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  right  vertebral 
artery  sometimes  arises  from  the  common  carotid  of  the  same  side.  In  some  rare 
instances  the  right  vertebral  artery  has  been  seen  arising  from  the  aorta,  between 
the  right  subclavian  and  carotid  (p.  358),  between  the  innominate  and  left 
carotid  (Meckel),  or  beyond  the  left  subclavian  artery  and  passing  to  its  usual 
place  behind  the  oesophagus  (Hyi-tl,  Struthers). 

The  left  vertebral  artery  is  not  unfrequently  derived  from  the  aorta,  in  which 
case  it  generally  arises  between  the  left  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  but 
sometimes  it  is  the  last  of  the  branches  from  the  arch. 

Either  vertebral  artery  may  as  a  very  rare  occurrence  arise  by  two  roots,  both 
proceeding  from  the  subclavian  artery,  or  one  from  the  subclavian  and  one  from 
the  aorta  or  from  the  inferior  thyroid  artery.  One  example  of  three  roots  to  a 
vertebral  artery  (right)  is  recorded  (R.  Quain,  pi.  24,  fig.  2). 

Course. — The  vertebral  artery  not  unfrequently  enters  the  foramen  of  the  fifth 
or  fourth  cervical  vertebra  ;  more  rarely  the  third,  or  even  the  second.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  seen  to  enter  the  foramen  of  the  seventh  vertebra. 

Site. — One  vertebral  artery,  more  frequently  the  left,  is  sometimes  much  larger 
than  the  other. 

Brandies. — The  vertebral  artery  has  been  found,  though  very  rarely,  to  give 
off  the  inferior  thyi-oid  or  superior  intercostal  artery.  The  inferior  cerebellar 
artery  is  often  wanting  on  one  side. 

The  basilar  artery  (iii),  the  single  trunk  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  right  and  left  vertebral  arteries,  extends  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  pons  Varolii,  along  the  median  groove  of  which  it  lies 
under  cover  of  the  arachnoid.    The  leugth  of  this  ^artery  is  therefore 
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about  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  pons,  at  the  upper  border  of  Tvliich  it 
ends  by  diyiding  into  the  two  posterior  cerebral  arteries. 

Branches. — Besides  numerous  small  branches  to  the  substance  of  the 
pons,  the  basilar  artery  gives  off  the  following  : — 

{a)  The  transverse  arteries,  several  on  each  side,  pass  directly  outwards. 
One,  the  auditory  artery,  accompanies  the  nerve  of  the  same  name  into  the 
internal  auditory  meatus  and  sujDplies  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

{h)  The  anterior  {inferior)  cerehellar  arteries  (vi)  pass  backwards,  one 
on  each  side,  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  under  sm-face  of  the  cerebellum, 
anastomosing  with  the  inferior  cerebellar  branches  of  the  vertebral 
arteries. 

(c)  The  su])erior  cerebellar  arteries  (v)  arise  so  close  to  the  bifurcation 
of  the  basilar,  that  this  artery  is  often  described  as  dividing  into  fom* 
branches.  Each  one  passes  outwards  immediately  below  the  third  nerve, 
and,  entering  the  groove  between  the  pons  Yarolii  and  the  crus  cerebri, 
turns  backwards  round  the  latter,  close  to  the  fom'th  nerve,  to  reach 
the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  where  it  divides  into  branches.  Of 
these  some  extend  outwards,  and  one  or  more  backwards  along  the 
superior  vermiform  process,  to  reach  the  circumference  of  the  cerebellum, 
where  they  anastomose  with  the  branches  of  the  inferior  cerebellar 
artery ;  while  others  run  inwards  to  supply  the  vermiform  process  and 
the  valve  of  Vieussens,  and  in  part  the  velum  iateiijositmn. 

The  posterior  cereliral  artery  (iv),  passes  outwards,  on  each  side, 
parallel  to  the  superior  cerebellar  artery,  and  separated  from  it  at  its 
origin  by  the  third  nerve,  which  comes  forwards  between  the  two  vessels. 
It  tm-ns  backwards  round  the  crus  cerebri,  and  then  runs  outwards  and 
upwards  on  the  under  sm'face  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  cerebrum, 
passing  near  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  corpus  caUosum.  Close  to  its 
origin  it  gives  off  several  small  branches  to  the  posterior  perforated  spot, 
and  as  it  turns  backwards  it  is  joined  by  the  posterior  communicating 
artery,  thus  taking  part  (as  described  at  p.  386)  in  the  formation  of  the 
circle  of  Willis.  It  then  gives  off  one  or  v\no  posterior  choroid  arteries 
to  the  velum  interpositum  and  choroid  plexuses,  and  its  terminal 
branches  supply  the  occipital  lobe  and  the  lower  and  inner  parts  of  the 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  (see  p.  387). 

Varieties — The  basilar  artery  is  originally  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  two 
separate  vertebral  arteries,  and  traces  of  a  septum  are  sometimes  found  in  its 
interior  (Davy,  "  Eesearch.es,"  &c.,  vol.  i,  p.  301).  The  occurrence  of  a  perfora- 
tion of  the  vessel,  which  is  occasionally  seen,  may  be  likewise  attributed  to  the 
incomplete  fusion  of  the  two  arteries. 

The  posterior  cerebral  ai-tery  is  occasionally  given  off  on  one  side  from  the 
internal  carotid,  by  an  enlargement  of  the  posterior  communicating  branch. 

2.  Thyroid  axis  (ii). — The  thyroid  axis  springs  ft'om  the  fore  part 
of  the  subclavian  artery,  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  scalenus 
muscle.  It  is  a  short  thick  trunk,  and  receives  the  name  of  "  axis," 
because,  two  or  three  lines  from  its  origin,  it  divides  into  branches, 
which  diverge  in  different  directions  :  these  are— the  inferior  or  ascend- 
ing thyroid,  the  suprascapular,  and  a  third  branch,  which  is  either  the 
transverse  cervical,  or  one  of  the  branches  into  which  that  artery,  when 
present,  divides,  viz.,  the  superficial  cervical. 

Varieties. — The  thyroid  axis  has  been  seen  arising  beyond  the  scalenus  anti- 
cus  muscle.     It  may  be  associated  at  its  origin  with  another  branch  ;  most  fre- 
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quently  with  the  internal  mammary  ;  rarely  with  the  vertebral,  superior  inter- 
costal, or  deep  cervical  artery.  In  some  cases  the  axis  is  absent,  the  three 
branches  arising  separately  from  the  subclavian. 

A.  The  inferior  thyroid  artery  (iv)  (fig.  246,  p.  405),  passes  directly 
upwards  in  front  of  the  vertebral  artery,  and  after  a  short  course  bends  in- 
wards and  downwards  behind  the  sheath  of  the  large  cervical  vessels,  and 
also  behind  the  sympathetic  nerve,  the  middle  cervical  ganglion  of  which, 
when  present,  often  rests  upon  this  vessel.  The  artery  then  makes  another 
curve  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  is  distributed  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
thyroid  body.  Its  branches  communicate  freely  with  those  of  the  superior 
thyroid  artery,  and  with  the  corresponding  artery  of  the  other  side. 

Brandies. — {a)  Musmlar  branches  to  the  scalenus  anticus,  longus  colli, 
inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  infi-ahyoid  muscles. 

(&)  The  ascending  cervical  branch  (v)  arises  at  thejDoint  where  the  inferior 
thyroid  turns  inwards  behind  the  carotid  artery ;  it  proceeds  upwards, 
close  to  the  phrenic  nerve,  in  the  groove  between  the  scalenus  anticus  and 
rectus  anticus  major,  giving  muscidar  branches  to  both,  and  a  few  which 
pass  transversely  outwards  across  the  neck.  These  branches  communicate 
with  others  sent  outwards  from  the  vertebral  artery.  To  the  spinal  canal 
the  ascending  cervical  artery  sends  two  or  three  spinal  branches,  which 
enter  the  intervertebral  foramina  along  the  cervical  nerves,  and  assist  in 
supplying  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  the  spinal  cord  and  its 
membranes. 

(c)  An  inferior  laryngeal  branch  of  irregular  size  ascends  with  the 
recurrent  nerve  to  the  back  of  the  larynx,  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles 
and  mucous  membrane  in  that  situation. 

(d)  Tracheal  branches  ramify  over  the  trachea,  and  anastomose  below 
with  the  bronchial  arteries. 

(e)  One  or  more  msopJiageal  branches  descend  upon  the  oesophagus  into 
the  chest,  and  anastomose  with  the  oesophageal  branches  of  the  aorta. 

Varieties. — The  inferior  thyroid  artery  occasionally  arises  as  an  independent 
branch  from  the  subclavian  ;  rarely  from  the  common  carotid  or  the  vertebral. 
Instances  have  occun-ed — very  rarely,  however — of  the  presence  of  two  inferior 
thyroid  arteries,  one  passing-  over  the  common  carotid  artery.  The  inferior  thy- 
roid artery  varies  much  in  size,  and  occasionally  is  altogether  wanting.  The 
several  thyroid  arteries  are  developed  in  inverse  proportion  to  one  another,  dimi- 
nution or  absence  of  one  being-  compensated  for  by  an  increased  size  of  the  others, 
or  by  an  accessory  artery,  the  thyroklca  ima  (p.  360). 

The  ascencUng  cervical  artery  is  occasionally  derived  from  the  subclavian  or 
from  one  of  the  other  branches  of  that  vessel,  as  from  the  transverse  cervical  or 
the  suprascapular.  It  is  sometimes  much  larger  than  usual,  and  takes  the  place 
of  the  occipital  artery.  A  branch  from  it  not  unfrequently  compensates  for  the 
small  size  of  the  deep  cervical  artery. 

B.  The  suprascapular  artery  (iv)  (transverse  scapular,  or  transverse 
humeral)  arises  from  the  thyroid  axis,  and  courses  fi'om  within  outwards, 
being  deeply  jDlaced  at  the  root  of  the  neck.  At  first  it  descends  obliquely 
towards  the  clavicle,  resting  upon  the  scalenus  anticus,  and  covered  by  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle  ;  it  then  crosses  the  subclavian  artery,  and  runs 
transversely  outwards  behind  and  parallel  with  the  clavicle  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  scapula,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  suprascapular  nerve. 
Here  the  nerve  passes  through  the  suprascapular  notch  and  beneath  the 
ligament  of  the  same  name,  but  the  artery  usually  crosses  over  that  band, 
and  inclining  downwards   enters  the  supraspinous  fossa.     It  gives  off 
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branches  which  ramify  beneath  the  supraspinatus  muscle,  and  is  then 
continued  down  behind  the  neck  of  the  scapula  into  the  infraspinous 
fossa,  where  it  terminates  by  anastomosing  with  the  dorsal  and  ]3osterior 
scapular  arteries. 


Fie;.  244. 


Fig.       244.  —  The 

ARTERIES    OF    THE 
SHOULDER  AND 

DORSUM      OP       THE 
SCAPULA,  WITH 

THEIU  ANASTO- 

MOSES (from  Tiede- 
mann).     g 

a,  sterno -mastoid 
muscle ;  b,  trapezius 
turned  inwards ;  c, 
spleniiis  capitis,  and 
below  it  splenius 
colli ;  d,  levator  an- 
guli  scapulie  ;  e,  ser- 
ratus  posticus  su- 
perior ;  /,  rhom- 
boideus  minor,  and  g, 
rhomboideus  major, 
divided  near  the  base 
of  the  scapula ;  A, 
teres  major  ;  ^,  teres 
minor  ;  Ic,  long  bead 
of  the  triceps  ;  I, 
serratus  magnus  ;  m, 
latissimus  dorsi  ;  n, 
deep  surface  of  the 
deltoid  muscle  turned 
down  ;  o,  portion  of 
the  infraspinatus 
muscle  attached  to 
the  great  tuberosity 
of  the  humerus,  the 
rest  having  been  re- 
moved from  the  in- 
fraspinous fossa  ;  1, 
occipital  artery,  ap- 
pearing between  the 
trapezius  and  sterno- 
mastoid  muscles  ;  2, 
superficial  cervical 
artery ;  2',  2',  pos- 
terior scapular  ar- 
tery ;  2  + ,  its  su- 
praspinous branch  ; 
3,  suprascapular 
artery  ;  3',  the  same 
after  passing  into  the 
infraspinous  fossa, 
where  it  anastomoses 
with  4,  the  dorsal 
branch  of  the  sub- 
scapular artery  ;  4', 
descending  branch  of 

the  dorsal  scapular  ;  4",  thoracic  branches  of  the  subscapular  artery  ;  5,  posterior  circum- 
flex artery,  emerging  from  the  quadrangular  space,  and  sending  branches  upwards  to  the 
shoulder-joint,  forwards  round  the  humerus,  and  downwards  into  the  deltoid  muscle  ;  6, 
anastomosis  of  the  acromial  branches  of  the  suprascapular  and  acromio-thoracic  arteries. 
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Branches.— {a)  lltiscuJar  branches  to  the  sterno-mastoid,  siibclavins, 
and  other  neighbouring  muscles. 

(5)  A  suprasternal  twig  crosses  the  inner  end  of  the  cla\'icle  and  is 
distributed  to  the  skin  at  the  upper  and  mesial  part  of  the  chest. 

(c)  The  supraacromial  branch  passes  outwards  through  the  attach- 
ment of  the  trapezius  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  acromion,  on  which  it 
ramifies,  anastomosing  with  offsets  from  the  acromio-thoracic  artery. 

(d)  A  small  siibscajndar  branch,  given  oif  as  the  arteiy  passes  over 
the  notch,  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  scapular  and  subscapular 
arteries  in  the  subscapular  fossa  and  substance  of  the  subscapularis 
muscle. 

(e)  Branches  enter  the  dorsal  scapular  muscles,  the  bone  and  shoulder- 
joint. 

Varieties.  — The  suprascapular  artery  has  in  some  cases  been  observed  to  spring 
independently  from  the  second  or  third  part  of  the  subclavian,  or  to  arise  from 
that  vessel  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  transverse  cervical,  or  more  rarely  with 
the  internal  mammary.  It  has  also  been  found  to  proceed  from  the  axillary 
artery,  and  from  the  subscapular  branch  of  that  vessel.  This  artery  is  sometimes 
very  small,  in  which  case  the  deficiency  is  generally  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the 
posterior  scapular. 

C.  The  transverse  cervical  artery,  the  third  branch  of  the  thyroid 
axis,  passes  outwards  a  short  distance  above  the  clavicle,  and  therefore 
higher  than  the  suprascapular  artery.  It  crosses  over  the  scaleni  muscles 
and  the  brachial  plexus,  sometimes  passing  between  the  nerves  of  the 
latter,  and  is  crossed  by  the  omo-hyoid  muscle.  Beneath  the  upper 
margin  of  the  trapezius,  and  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  levator  anguli 
scapulae,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  superficial  cervical  and  the 
posterior  scapular. 

The  superficial  cervical  artery  (v),  ascends  beneath  the  trapezius,  and  dis- 
tributes branches  to  that  muscle,  the  levator  anguli  scapulEe,  and 
splenius  muscles,  as  well  as  to  the  cervical  glands  and  the  integument. 
When  the  posterior  scapular  arises  separately  from  the  subclavian,  the 
name  superficial  cervical  may  be  given  to  the  remaining  pai't  of  the 
transverse  cervical  artery. 

The  posterior  scapidar  artery  (iv),  whether  arising  from  the  transverse 
cervical  artery  or  directly  from  the  subclavian,  passes  backwards  to  the 
upper  angle  of  the  scapula,  under  cover  of  the  levator  anguli  scapulas, 
and  then,  changing  its  direction,  runs  downwards  beneath  the  rhomboid 
muscles,  as  far  as  the  inferior  angle  of  that  bone.  It  anastomoses  freely 
on  both  surfaces  of  the  scapula  with  the  divisions  of  the  suprascapular 
and  subscapular  arteries  ;  and  supplies  branches  to  the  rhomboids, 
serratus  magnus,  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles,  connnunicating  at  the 
same  time  with  the  posterior  branches  of  some  of  the  intercostal  arteries. 
Near  the  upper  angle  of  the  scapula  this  artery  gives  off  a  considerable 
supiraspinous  branch,  which  ramifies  on  the  surface  of  the  supraspinatus 
and  supplies  that  muscle  together  with  the  overlying  portion  of  the  tra- 
pezius and  skin. 

Varieties. — The  transverse  cervical  branch  of  the  thyroid  axis  not  unfre- 
quently  consists  solely  of  the  superficial  cervical  artery  ;  and  it  often  happens  • 
that  the  vessel  derived  from  the  thyroid  axis  is  very  small,  and  represents  only 
in  part  the  superficial  cervical  artery,  a  large  vessel  being  given  ofE  from  the 
second  or  third  part  of  the  subclavian  and  dividing  near  the  levator  anguli 
scapulas  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  ascends  and  represents  the  larger  por- 
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tion  of  the  superficial  cerYical  artery,  while  the  other  forms  the  posterior 
scapular. 

The  transverse  cervical  artery  is  sometimes  derived  directly  from  the  subclavian, 
beneath  or  even  beyond  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle.  The  transverse  or  super- 
ficial cervdcal  sometimes  gives  off  the  ascendiag  cervical  artery. 

"\Mienthe  xnjKrJicial  cervical  is  separated  from  the  posterior  scapular,  it  some- 
times arises  from  other  sources  than  the  thyroid  axis,  as  from  the  suprascapular 
or  the  subclavian  artery. 


Fig.  245. 


Fig.    245. — Dissection  of  the  antekioe 

THORACIC  AND  ABDOMINAL  WALL,  TO 
SHOW  THE  ANASTOJIOSES  OP  THE  INTERNAL 
MAMMART,   INTERCOSTAL,   AND  EPIGASTRIC 

ARTERIES  (slightly  altered  from  Tiede- 
mami).  (A.T.)     i 

The  fore  part  of  the  serratus  magnus, 
the  external  and  internal  oblique,  aud  the 
rectus  abdominis  muscles  have  been  re- 
moved ;  1,  upon  the  subclavius  muscle, 
points  to  tbe  first  part  of  the  axillary  artery, 
giving  rise  to  the  acromio-thoracic  artery, 
vhich  is  cut  short  ;  2,  upon  the  pectoralis 
minor,  points  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ax- 
illary artery  and  vein  ;  3,  long  thoracic 
arteiy  ;  4,  on  the  cartilage  of  tbe  first  rib, 
the  upper  -part  of  the  internal  niammaiy 
artery  ;  4',  the  lower  part  of  the  same 
artery,  giving  its  abdominal  branch  behind 
the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib  ;  5,  in  the 
fourth  intercostal  sj)ace,  the  anastomosis  of 
the  internal  mammary  and  intercostal 
arteries  ;  6,  perfoi-ating  branches  of  the 
internal  mammary  artery  sending  offsets 
over  the  front  of  the  sternum  ;  7,  on  the 
transversalis  muscle  inmiediately  above  the 
internal  abdominal  ring,  points  to  the  last 
part  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  from  which 
are  seen  rising,  8,  the  deep  epigastric  artery, 
and  9,  the  deep  circumflex  iliac  ;  10,  the 
anastomosis  of  the  epigastric  with  the  ab- 
dominal branch  of  the  internal  mammary 
arteiy;  11,  spermatic  cord  and  cremasteric 
twig  of  the  epigastric  aitery ;  12,  femoral 
artery  ;  13,  femoral  vein  ;  14,  a  lymphatic 
gland  closing  the  cnu'al  ring. 


3.  Internal  mammary  ar- 
tery (iv). — The  internal  mammary 
artery,  remarkable  for  its  length 
and  the  number  of  its  branches, 
arises  from  the  lower  and  fore  part 
of  the  subclavian,  ojDposite  the 
thyroid  axis.  It  runs  at  first  for- 
wards and  downwards,  as  well  as 
shghtly  inwards,  to  the  hinder 
surface  of  the  cartilage  of  the  first 
rib,  lying  between  this  and  the  sac 
of  the  pleura ;  from  this  point  it 
descends  vertically  behind  the 
costal  cartilages,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  border  of  the  stei 
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far  as  to  the  interval  between  c]ie  sixth  and  seventh  cartilages,  where  it 
ends  by  dividing  into  two  branches,  which  are  known  as  the  nitisctilo- 
phrenic  and  snperior  epigastric  arteries.  The  internal  mammary  artery 
is  covered  at  its  origin  by  the  subclavian  vera ;  and  as  it  passes  forwards 
it  arches  round  the  upper  end  of  the  innominate  vein,  and  is  crossed 
from  without  inwards  by  the  phrenic  nerve.  In  the  chest  it  has  the 
costal  cartilages  and  the  internal  intercostal  muscles  in  front,  and  lies  at 
first  upon  the  pletira  :  but  lower  down  it  is  separated  from  the  pleura  by 
the  triangularis  stemi  muscle.  This  artery  has  two  companion  veins, 
which  are  united  iato  a  single  trtmk  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chest. 

Brancftes. — \a)  The  s-v.j?erior  pfirenk  artery  or  corner  nerii  jjlirenici,  a 
very  slender  but  long  branch,  arises  from  the  artery  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  thorax,  and  descends,  in  company  with  the  phrenic  nerve,  between 
the  pletu^a  and  pericardiimi.  to  the  diaphragTQ.  It  gives  small  offsets  to 
the  peric-ardium.  and  its  terminal  branches  supply  the  fore  part  of  the 
diaphragm  and  anastomose  with  the  inferior  phrenic  (from  the  aorta) 
and  musculo-phrenic  arteries. 

(Jj)  The  mcdiasiinal  branches,  of  very  small  size_.  ramify  ia  the  loose 
connective  tissue  of  the  mediastiaal  space,  and  supply  the  thymus  body 
or  its  remains.  Pericardial  branches  are  given  off  to  the  pericardinm  ; 
and  branches  named  sternal  are  suppHed  to  the  triangularis  stemi  muscle, 
and  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum.  These  small  vessels  form 
with  outsets  from  the  superior  phrenic,  bronchial,  and  intercostal  arteries 
a  fine  wide-meshed  network  beneath  the  pleura,  to  which  Turner  has 
sriven  the  name  of  sulfpleural  mediastinal  plexus  (Brit,  and  For.  lied. 
Chir.  Eev.,  Jan.,  1865). 

(c)  The  anterior  intercostal  arteries,  two  in  each  of  the  upper  six  spaces, 
arise  fi-om  the  internal  mammary,  either  separately,  or  by  a  trunk  common 
to  the  two,  which  soon  divides.  The  arteries  pass  outwards,  at  first 
between  the  pleura  and  the  internal  intercostal  mtiscles,  and  afterwards 
between  the  two  layers  of  intercostals  :  they  he,  one  near  the  upper  and 
one  near  the  lower  rib,  and  inosculate  with  the  corresponding  branches 
derived  from  the  aortic  intercostals.  These  branches  supply  the  inter- 
costal and  pectoral  muscles,  and  give  some  offsets  to  the  mamma  and 
integument. 

{d)  The  anterior  or  jierf orating  branches  pass  forwards  through  the 
upper  six  intercostal  spaces,  and  ttiming  outwards  ramify  partly  in  the 
pect oralis  major,  and  partly  in  the  integument  on  the  front  of  the  chest. 
Those  placed  nearest  to  the  mammary  gland  supply  that  organ,  and  in 
the  female  they  are  of  comparatively  large  size,  especially  during  lactation. 
Some  small  offsets  ramify  on  the  sternum. 

(f)  The  musculo-plirenic  artery,  the  outer  of  the  two  branches  into 
which  the  internal  mammary  divides,  inclines  downwards  and  outwards 
behind  the  cartilages  of  the  asternal  ribs,  perforating  the  attachment  of 
the  diaphragm  at  the  eighth  or  ninth  cartilage,  and  becoming  gradtiaUy 
reduced  in  size  as  it  reaches  the  tenth  or  eleventh  intercostal  space.  It 
gives  branches  backwards  into  the  diaphragm  ;  others,  which  pass  out- 
wards to  form  the  anterior  intercostals  of  the  lower  spaces,  and  are  dis- 
jKised  precisely  hke  those  which  are  derived  higher  up  from  the  main 
trunk  :  and  some  which  descend  into  the  abdominal  muscles. 

if)  The  aMominal  branchy  or  superior  ejpigasb'ic  artery,  descends 
between  the  sternal  and  costal  portions  of  the  diaphragm  into  the  wall 
of  the  abdomen,  where  it  Hes  at  first  behind  the  rectus,  between  the 
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muscle  and  its  sheath  ;  afterwards,  entering  the  muscle,  the  artery 
terminates  in  its  substance,  and  anastomoses  with  the  epigastric  artery 
from  the  external  iliac.  It  supphes  branches  to  the  broad  muscles  of  the 
belly,  to  the  skin,  and  to  the  diaphragm  ;  one  oifset  runs  forwards  upon 
the  fi'ont  of  the  ensiform  process,  and  anastomoses  with  that  of  the 
opposite  side  ;  and  small  twigs  pass  backwards  into  the  falciform  liga- 
ment of  the  liver  and  form  communications  Avith  the  hepatic  artery. 

Varieties.  — The  internal  mammary  artery  is  sometimes  found  connected  at  its 
orighi  with  the  thyroid  axis,  or  with  one  or  both  of  the  scapular  arteries — these 
being  detached  from  the  thyroid.  It  occasionally  sjirings  from  the  second  or 
third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  the  latter  being  the  more  frequent  position 
of  the  two.  In  very  rare  instances  it  has  been  found  arising  from  the  axillary, 
the  innominate,  or  the  aorta.  The  trunk  of  the  artery  has  been  seen  to  cross  the 
front  of  the  fifth  (Hja-tl)  or  sixth  (Gr.  D.  T.)  costal  cartilage. 

An  unusual  branch,  of  considerable  size,  occasionally  comes  ofi:  from  the  upper 
part  of  this  artery,  and  passes  downwards  and  outwards,  crossing  several  of  the 
ribs,  on  their  inner  surface,  about  mid- way  between  the  spine  and  sternum.  The 
internal  mammaiy  artery  may  likewise  furnish  a  bronchial  branch, 

4r.  Superior  intercostal  artery  (iv). — This  artery  arises  from  the 
back  part  of  the  subclavian,  generally  behind  the  anterior  scalenus  on 
the  right  side,  and  immediately  internal  to  that  muscle  on  the  left. 
Taking  its  com'se  backwards  and  at  first  slightly  upwards,  it  speedily 
gives  oflF  the  deep  cervical  branch,  and  then  bends  downwards  in  front 
of  the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  to  be  distributed  in  the  first  and  second  inter- 
costal spaces.  On  the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  the  artery  is  situated  between 
the  first  thoracic  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  internally  and  the  anterior 
primary  division  of  the  first  dorsal  nerve  externally. 

The  branches  to  the  first  and  second  intercostal  spaces  are  distributed 
in  the  same  way  as  the  intercostal  arteries  derived  from  the  aorta  (p.  431 ), 
and  that  in  the  second  space  is  frequently  joined  by  an  offset  from  the 
first  aortic  intercostal. 

Varieties. — The  superior  intercostal  artery  has  been  found,  in  a  few  instances, 
to  proceed  from  the  vertebral  artery  or  from  the  thyroid  axis.  It  has  also  been 
observed  to  descend  between  the  necks  of  one  or  two  ribs  and  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  corresponding  dorsal  vertebra3  ;  and  in  one  case,  after  arising  from 
the  vertebral  artery,  it  passed  in  addition  through  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  last  cervical  vertebra  (R.  Quain,  pi.  22,  fig.  .5).  This  artei-y  is  sometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  wanting.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  lai-ger  than  usual, 
and  supply  three  or  even  four  spaces.  It  has  been  seen  to  fui-nish  a  lateral  branch 
descending  on  the  inner  sui-face  of  the  ribs,  similar  to  that  occasionally  derived 
from  the  internal  mammary  artery  (Blandin,  "  Anat.  d.  Regions,"  2nd  Ed.,  250). 

The  deep  cervical  artery  (fig.  243,  6),  often  described  as  a  separate 
branch  of  the  subclavian,  arises  in  most  cases  from  the  superior  inter- 
costal. Eesembling  the  posterior  branch  of  an  aortic  intercostal  artery, 
it  passes  backwards  in  the  interval  between  the  transverse  process  of  the 
last  cervical  vertebra  and  the  first  rib,  to  reach  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  neck,  where  it  ascends  under  cover  of  the  complexus  muscle,  and 
resting  upon  the  semisj)inalis  colli,  to  the  level  of  the  axis.  Its  branches 
supply  the  surrounding  muscles,  and  anastomose  with  offsets  of  the 
vertebral,  the  cervical  branch  of  the  occipital,  and  the  ascending  cervical 
arteries. 

Varieties.— The  deep  cervical  artery  sometimes  arises  separately  from  the  sub- 
clavian ;  more  rarely  from  the  posterior   scapular.     It  occasionally  passes  back 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  vertebras,  and  sometimes  between  the 
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first  and  second  dorsal,  or  even  below  the  second.  It  has  been  seen  to  pass 
between  the  first  rib  and  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra.  This 
artery  is  not  unf  requently  supplemented  by  a  branch  of  the  ascending  cervical 
artery,  turning  backwards  between  two  of  the  cervical  transverse  processes  ;  or 
by  an  enlarged  dorsal  branch  from  the  superior  intercostal  artery  in  the  first 
space  ;  or  in  rare  instances  by  an  offset  from  the  posterior  scapular  or  inferior 
thyroid  artery. 

SUEGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERIES. 

The  depth  of  the  subclavian  artery,  its  intimate  and  numerous  connections 
with  important  parts,  and  the  large  size  of  its  branches,  render  operations  on 
this  vessel  peculiarly  difficult. 

The  tldrd  division  of  the  artery,  situated  beyond  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle, 
is  the  part  which  is  most  favourably  circumstanced  for  the  application  of  a 
ligatiu'e,  inasmuch  as  the  vessel  is  here  nearest  to  the  surface,  and  the  spot 
selected  is  remote  from  the  origin  of  the  large  branches.  The  artery  is  generally 
easy  of  access  above  the  clavicle  while  the  parts  are  in  their  natural  position,  but 
when  they  are  displaced  by  an  aneurism  in  tlie  axilla,  the  clavicle  may  be  so 
much  elevated  by  the  tumour  as  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  vessel,  or  even 
above  it ;  and  such  a  condition  may  require  special  modifications  of  the 
operation. 

In  the  operation  of  passing  a  ligature  round  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian 
artery,  an  incision  is  made  a  little  above  and  parallel  to  the  middle  third  of  the 
clavicle,  and  in  doing  this,  if  the  integument  be  drawn  downwards  over  the 
clavicle,  the  parts  covering  the  bone  may  be  divided  with  freedom. 

Along-  with  the  integument,  the  platysma  and  some  descending  superficial 
nerves  are  divided  in  this  incision,  but  no  vessel  is  endangered,  except  in  those 
rare  instances  in  which  the  cephalic  vein  or  the  external  jugular  crosses  over  the 
clavicle.  It  will,  in  some  cases,  be  an  advantage  to  add  a  short  vertical  incision, 
directed  downwards  to  the  middle  of  the  horizontal  one.  Should  the  clavicular 
attachment  of  the  stemo-mastoid  or  trapezius  muscle  be  broader  than  usual,  so 
that  the  interval  between  the  two  is  insufficient  for  the  farther  steps  of  the 
operation,  a  portion  of  one,  or  even  of  both  muscles,  must  be  divided. 

The  external  jugular  vein,  joined  by  the  veins  from  the  shoulder,  is  usually 
over  the  artery,  and  it  must  be  held  aside,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide 
it.  If  divided,  the  lower  end  of  the  vessel  requires  the  application  of  a  ligature 
as  well  as  the  upper  one,  in  consequence  of  the  reflux  of  blood  from  the  sub- 
clavian vein,  and  the  danger  of  air  being  drawn  into  the  circulation.  The  omo- 
hyoid muscle  will  also  be  drawn  upwards  if  necessary.  The  artery  is  now 
covered  only  by  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  supraclavicular  fossa,  and  a  layer  of 
the  deep  cervical  fascia  (upper  part  of  the  axillary  sheath),  and  in  making  the 
deeper  dissection  to  reach  the  vessel,  it  will  be  best  to  divide  these  structures 
cautiously  w4th  a  director  or  some  blunt  instrument,  in  order  to  avoid  wounding 
the  veins  which  pass  inwards  above  the  clavicle.  At  this  stage  of  the  operation 
the  anterior  scalenus  muscle  should  be  sought  for,  as  it  foiins  the  best  guide  to 
the  artery.  This  will  be  found  descending  nearly  vertically  behind  the  clavi- 
cular head  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  if  the  finger  be  carried  down  along  the 
outer  border  of  the  muscle,  it  will  pass  over  the  front  of  the  artery,  and  reach 
the  more  or  less  prominent  scalene  tubercle  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib, 
which  in  cases  of  difficulty  is  of  service  as  a  farther  guide  to  the  vessel.  The 
part  of  the  artery  to  which  the  ligature  is  to  be  applied,  is  placed  above,  and  at 
the  same  time  somewhat  to  the  outer  side  of  and  behind  the  tubercle.  The 
nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus  are  here  very  close  to  the  artery,  and  great  care  is 
necessary  in  separating  the  lowest  trunk  from  the  vessel.  The  artery  is  to  be 
distinguished  by  its  becoming  flattened  beneath  the  finger,  while  the  nerves 
have  a  roiuided  cord-like  feel,  and  (in  the  living  subject)  by  its  pulsation, 
although  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  movement  is  frequently  transmitted  to 
the  adjacent  nervous  trunk  owing-  to  the  close  connection  of  the  two  structures. 
The  needle  should  be  passed  from  behind  forwards  (0.  Heath)  in  order  to  avoid 
the  nerves,  as  the  vein  is  placed  at  some  little  distance  below  and  in  front  of  this 
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part  of  the  artery,  and  ordinarily  does  not  come  into  view  during  the  operation 
The  nerve  to  the  subclavius  may  be  exposed  on  the  front  of  the  artery,  and  if 
so  is  to  be  carefully  preserved,  since  it  not  unfrequently  furnishes  an  accessory 
root  to  the  phrenic  nerve.  The  latter  nerve  itself  has  also  been  seen  crossing  the 
third  part  of  the  artery. 

With  reference  to  the  choice  of  the  exact  place  at  which  the  ligature  is  to  be 
passed  round  this  jDart  of  the  artery,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  a  considerable  branch  is  given  ofE  from  the  main  trunk  in  the 
immediate  neighboui'hood  of  the  outer  border  of  the  scalenus  muscle.  This 
branch  is  most  frequently  the  posterior  scapular  ;  but  in  rarer  cases  it  may  be  the 
superficial  cervical  or  suprascapular,  or  even  the  internal  mammary. 

The  seeoncL  division  of  the  subclavian  artery  is  the  part  which  rises  highest  in 
the  neck,  and  on  this  account  it  may  be  advantageously  selected  for  the  applica- 
tion of  a  ligature  when  the  vessel  is  difficult  of  access  beyond  the  muscle.  The 
chief  objections  to  operating  on  this  part  of  the  artery  arise  from  the  contiguity 
of  the  large  branches,  and  its  close  connection  with  the  pleura.  The  steps  of  the 
operation  are  similar  to  those  described  above,  but  the  primary  incision  is  made 
somewhat  farther  inwards,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the  clavicular  head 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  the  scalenus  anticus  muscles.  In  doing  this,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  injure  the  anterior  jugular  veia  and  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  it  is 
farther  advisable  not  to  caiTy  the  incision  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
scalenus,,  but  to  leave  the  inner  portion  of  the  muscle  undivided,  in  order  to  avoid 
wounding  the  internal  jugular  vein  or  the  branches  of  the  thyroid  axis. 

Difficulties  may  arise  from  the  occurrence  of  an  unusual  position  of  the  artery, 
as  when  it  passes  through  the  substance  of  the  anterior  scalenus,  or  when  it  is  in 
front  of  that  muscle  ;  but  such  cases  are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

The  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  left  side  may  be  said  to  be 
inaccessible  for  the  application  of  a  ligature,  in  consequence  of  its  depth  and  its 
close  connection  with  the  lung  and  other  important  structures,  such  as  the  internal 
jugular  and  innominate  veins,  and  the  thoracic  duct. 

On  the  right  side,  though  deeply  placed  and  closely  connected  with  important 
parts,  the  first  division  of  the  subclavian  artery  may  be  tied  in  the  interval 
between  the  common  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein  without 
extreme  difficulty.  But  inasmuch  as  the  distance  between  the  bifui-cation  of 
the  innominate  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  origin  of  the  vertebral  artery  on  the 
other,  seldom  measures  more  than  an  inch,  and  is  often  much  less,  the  success 
of  the  operation  is  exceedingly  doubtful. 

In  order  to  place  a  ligature  on  the  portion  of  the  right  subclavian  artery  here 
referred  to,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  thi-ee  muscles  which  cover  it,  together 
with  the  layers  of  fascia  between  and  beneath  them.  In  doing  this  the  anterior 
jugular  vein  must  be  avoided,  and  the  suprasternal  branch  of  the  suprascapular 
artery  will  probably  require  to  be  secured.  In  the  farther  steps  of  the  operation, 
the  exact  relations  of  the  artery  to  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  pneumo -gastric 
nerve,  and  the  pleuxa,  are  to  be  well  kept  in  view. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  the  first  part  of  the  right  subclavian  artery  is 
occasionally  more  deeply  placed  than  usual ;  as  in  those  cases  in  which  it  springs 
from  the  back  part  of  the  aortic  arch,  or,  more  frequently,  when  it  merely  sepa- 
rates from  the  innominate  behind  the  carotid. 

The  circulation  in  the  subclavian  arteiy  may  be  arrested  by  pressure  directed 
backwards  and  downwards  in  the  supraclavicular  fossa,  so  as  to  compress  the 
third  part  of  the  vessel  against  the  subjacent  first  rib. 

Collateral  circulation. — After  ligature  of  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian 
artery,  blood  is  supplied  to  the  upper  limb  through  the  anastomoses  upon  the 
scapula  between  the  suprascapular,  posterior  scapular  and  subscaj)ular  arteries, 
and  those  formed  by  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  and  intercostal 
arteries  with  the  thoracic  branches  of  the  axillary  artery.  After  ligature  of  the 
first  part  of  the  artery,  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  distal  portion  of  the  trunk 
mainly  by  the  vertebral  artery,  to  a  less  extent  by  the  inferior  thyroid,  internal 
mammary  and  superior  intercostal  arteries  :  the  axillary  artery  receives  blood 
also  through  the  anastomoses  formed  by  its  thoracic  branches,  and  the  fore  part 
of  the  thoracic  wall  is  supplied  by  the  intercostal  and  epigastric  arteries. 
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AXILLAEY    ARTERY   (I). 

The  axillary  artery  is  that  part  of  the  artery  of  the  upper  limh  which 
extends  from  the  outer  border  of  the  first  rib  to  the  lower  margin  of  the 
teres  major  muscle.  In  this  course  it  passes  through  the  axilla,  lying  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  shoulder- joint  and  upper  part  of  the  humerus,  and  its  di- 
rection varies  with  the  position  of  the  limb,  being  curved  downwards,  or 
upwards,  or  being  straight,  according  as  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side,  or  is 
elevated  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  "With  the  arm  raised  to  the  level  of 
the  shoulder,  a  line  drawn  from  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  clavicle 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  eminence  formed  by  the  biceps  and  coraco- 
braohialis  muscles  will  indicate  the  position  of  the  vessel. 

The  axillary  artery  is  crossed  in  front  by  the  pectoralis  minor  muscle, 
and  is  thus  conveniently  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  first  part  lying 
above  the  pectoralis  minor,  the  second  part  being  behind  that  muscle, 
and  the  third  part  beyond  it. 

In  the  first  part  of  its  course  the  artery  is  deeply  placed,  being  covered 
by  the  pectoralis  major,  by  a  quantity  of  areolar  and  fatty  tissue,  and  by 
a  prolongation  of  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  as  well  as  by  the  lower 
part  of  the  subclavius  muscle  when  the  shoulder  is  depressed.  This  part 
of  the  artery  is  also  invested  by  the  axillary  sheath,  a  membranous 
structure  continued  downwards  from  the  deep  cervical  fascia  (p.  289), 
and  surrounding  both  the  trunks  of  the  vessels  and  the  brachial  plexus 
of  nerves.  It  rests  upon  the  first  intercostal  space  and  the  first  digita- 
tion  of  the  serratus  magnus.  The  axillary  vein  lies  to  the  inner  side  and 
somewhat  in  front  of  the  artery,  and  the  cephalic  and  acromio-thoracic  veins 
cross  it  to  reach  the  main  trunk.  The  nerves  of  the  Irachial  p)lexus  are 
to  the  outer  side,  and  the  posterior  thoracic  nerve  passes  down  behind  it. 

In  the  second  part  of  its  course  the  artery  is  covered  in  front  by  the 
pectoralis  major  and  minor  muscles  :  the  vei7i  is  on  its  inner  side,  and 
the  three  cords  of  the  trachial  plexus  are  placed  one  on  the  outer  side, 
the  second  behind,  and  the  third  on  the  inner  side,  the  last  intervening 
between  the  artery  and  vein. 

The  third  part  of  the  axillary  artery  is  covered  anteriorly  for  the  upper 
half  of  its  extent  by  the  pectoralis  major  muscle  ;  in  its  lower  half  it  is 
superficial,  being  placed  immediately  beneath  the  deep  fascia  of  the  arm, 
and  here  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  vessel  may  be  readily  controlled  by  pres- 
sure directed  from  within  outwards  against  the  humerus.  It  rests  upon 
the  subscapularis  muscle  and  the  tendons  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres 
major  ;  and  on  its  outer  side  is  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle. 

The  axillary  vein  is  still  on  its  thoracic  side,  and  the  lower  portion  of 
the  artery  is  accompanied  also  by  one  or  both  of  the  hrachial  vence  comites. 
The  nerves  resulting  fi^om  the  division  of  the  brachial  plexus  are  disposed 
around  the  artery,  as  follows,  viz.,  behind  are  the  circumflex  and  musculo- 
spiral ;  to  its  inner  side  the  ulnar  (between  the  artery  and  vein),  and 
the  small  intertial  cutaneous  {internal  to  the  vein)  ;  to  its  outer  side  the 

Fig.  246. — The  carotid,  subclavian,  and  axillary  arteries  (from  Tiedemann).     ^ 

The  great  pectoral,  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles 
have  been  removed ;  the  front  part  of  the  deltoid  has  been  divided  near  the  clavicle. 
Subclavian  artery  and  its  branches. — 1,  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  giving  rise  to 
the  thyroid  axis  and  internal  mammary,  and  also  to  + ,  the  vertebral  artery ;  2,  third 
part  of  the  subclavian  artery  ;  3,  first  part  of  the  axillary  artery ;  4,  third  j)art  of  the 
axillary  artery ;  5,  commencement  of  the  brachial  artery  j  6,  superficial  cervical  artery, 
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giving  off  in  this  instance  6',  tbe  ascending  cervical  branch  ;  7,  posterior  scapular 
artery,  arising  from  the  subclavian  behind  the  scalenus  anticus  ;  8,  acromial  branch  of  the 
acromio-thoracic  ;  9,  superior  thoracic,  in  this  case  of  large  size  ;  10,  long  thoracic  artery 
below  the  pectoralis  minor  muscle  ;  + ,  posterior  circumflex  branch  of  the  axillary  artery 
(the  anterior  circumflex  is  seen  rising  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  part  of  the 
axillary  trunk)  ;  11,  dorsal  scapular  artery,  passing  backwards  between  the  subscapularis 
and  teres  major  muscles  ;  12,  continuation  of  the  subscapular  artery.  For  the  explana- 
tion of  the  references  13  to  27,  see  p.  374. 


Fig.  246. 
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external  cutaneous  and  median  ;  while  the  large  internal  cutaneous  is 
usually  in  front  of  the  artery,  and  the  inner  head  of  the  median  crosses  it 
obliquely  from  within  outv\^ards. 

Branches. — The  branches  of  the  axillary  artery  are  very  variable  in 
their  number,  size,  and  mode  of  origin.  They  comprise  thoracic  branches 
furnished  to  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  the  sicbscapidar  branch  to  the 
shoulder,  and  two  circumflex  branches  to  the  upper  part  of  the  arm. 
Small  unnamed  twigs  are  also  given  to  the  serratus  magnus,  subscapularis 
and  coraco-brachialis  muscles,  and  to  the  skin. 

1.  The  superior  or  short  thoracic  artery  is  a  small  branch,  which 
arises  near  the  lower  border  of  the  subclavius  muscle.  It  inclines  down- 
wards and  inwards  across  the  first  intercostal  space,  and  terminates  in 
the  two  pectoral  muscles,  giving  off  also  branches  which  supply  the 
upper  part  of  the  serratus  magnus  and  the  subjacent  intercostal  muscles, 
and  anastomose  with  the  intercostal  arteries. 

2.  The  acromio-thoracic  artery,  of  considerable  size,  and  by  far 
the  most  constant  of  the  thoracic  branches  of  the  axillary  artery,  arisen 
from  its  fore  part  at  the  upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  muscle, 
and  soon  divides  into  branches  which  take  different  directions. 

{a)  The  acromial  branches  pass  partly  to  the  deltoid  and  partly  through 
that  muscle  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  acromion,  and  anastomose  with 
the  suprascapular  and  posterior  circumflex  arteries. 

{H)  The  humeral  branch  passes  down  in  company  with  the  cephalic 
vein  in  the  interval  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid  muscles, 
and  is  distributed  to  their  margins,  and  to  the  integument. 

{c)  The  thoracic  branches  are  distributed  to  the  serratus  magnus  and 
pectoral  muscles,  and  anastomose  with  the  other  thoracic  arteries. 

{(T)  The  clavicidar  branch,  very  small,  passes  upwards  to  the  sub- 
clavius muscle. 

3.  The  long  thoracic  artery  (external  mammary)  is  directed  down- 
wards and  inwards,  along  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor,  and 
is  distributed  to  the  serratus  and  pectoral  muscles,  and  to  the  mamma, 
forming  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  intercostal  arteries. 

4.  The  alar  thoracic  branch  is  a  very  small  vessel  and  not  constant, 
its  place  being  frequently  supplied  by  branches  from  the  thoracic  and 
subscapular  arteries.  It  is  distributed  to  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the 
fatty  tissue  in  the  axilla. 

5.  The  subscapular  artery  (iv),  the  largest  branch  of  the  axillary 
artery,  arises  near  the  lower  border  of  the  subscapularis  muscle,  along 
which  it  proceeds  downwards  and  backwards,  towards  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  scapula,  accompanied  by  the  long  subscapular  nerve.  It  soon 
becomes  considerably  diminished  in  size,  owing  to  its  giving  off  a  large 
branch  to  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  and  it  terminates  in  branches  to  the 
subscapularis,  serratus  magnus,  teres  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles. 
Its  final  ramifications  anastomose  with  the  long  thoracic,  the  intercostal, 
and  the  posterior  scapular  arteries. 

The  dorsal  branch  leaves  the  subscapular  artery  about  an  inch  from 
its  origin,  and  is  commonly  larger  than  the  continuation  of  the  vessel. 
Directed  backwards  through  the  triangular  interval  bounded  above  by 
the  subscapularis,  below  by  the  teres  major,  and  externally  by  the  long 
bead  of  the  triceps  muscle,  and  turning  closely  round  the  border  of 
the  scapula,  Avhich  is  frequently  grooved  to  receive  it,  it  passes  between 
the  teres  minor  and  the  bone  and  ramifies  in  the  infraspinous  fossa. 
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where   it   anastomoses  with   tlie  suprascapular  and  posterior  scapular 
arteries. 

The  dorsal  scapular  artery  gives  off,  as  it  passes  through  the  triangular 
space,  one  or  two  slender  ventral  branches,  which  ramify  in  the  sub- 
scapular fossa  beneath  the  subscapularis  muscle,  and  anastomose  with 
twigs  from  the  suprascapular  and  posterior  scapular  arteries  ;  and  a  con- 
siderable descending \ii\:wL\c\\^\iic\\xvins,  in  the  groove  between  the  origins 


Fig.  247 


Fig.  247.  —  Anasto- 
moses OF  THE  AR- 
TERIES ON  THE  VEN- 
TRAL SURFACE  OP 
THE      SCAPULA,      &C. 

(f]-om  R.  Quain).     j 


a,  coracoid  process  ; 
h,  tendon  of  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps ; 
c,  capsular  ligament  of 
the  shoiikler-joint ;  d, 
tendon  of  the  latissi- 
mus  dorsi ;  e,  teres 
major ;  A,  axillary, 
and  A',  brachial  ar- 
tery ;  1,  suprascapu- 
lar artery,  giving  off, 
as  it  passes  over  the 
ligament  into  the  su- 
praspinous fossa,  1', 
its  ventral  branch, 
which  descendsthrough 
the  notch  and  ramifies  ^ 

in     the      subscapular 

fossa  ;  2,  2,  posterior  scapular  artery  ;  2',  2',  its  ventral  branches  ;  3,  3,  stem  of  the  sub- 
scapular artery  at  its  origin  from  the  axillary,  continued  into  the  dorsal  scapular  artery, 
which  is  turning  to  the  back  of  the  scapula,  and  gives  off,  3',  its  ventral  branch,  pro- 
ceeding to  anastomose  with  the  ventral  branches  of  the  suprascapular  and  posterior 
scapular  arteries  ;  4,  thoracic  branch  of  the  subscapular  artery  ;  5,  anterior  circumflex 
artery ;  6,  posterior  cifcumflex,  in  this  case  rising  above  the  subscapular,  and  passing  back 
through  the  quadrilateral  intermuscular  space. 


of  the  teres  minor  and  major,  supplying  both  muscles,  to  the  lower  angle 
of  the  scapula.  Small  offsets  are  also  furnished  to  the  long  head  of  the 
triceps  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  deltoid  muscle. 

6.  The  posterior  circumflex  artery,  a  considerable  vessel  but 
smaller  than  the  subscapular,  immediately  below  which  it  arises,  is 
directed  backwards  in  company  with  the  circumflex  nerve,  passing 
through  the  quadrilateral  space  between  the  teres  muscles,  the  humerus, 
and  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  and  therefore  separated  by  the  last 
fi'om  the  dorsal  scapular  artery.  It  winds  round  the  humerus,  and  ter- 
minates by  ramifying  in  the  deltoid  muscle,  giving  branches  also  to  the 
shoulder- joint,  to  the  long  and  outer  heads  of  the  triceps,  and  to  the  skin, 
and  anastomosing  with  the  anterior  circumflex  and  acromio-thoracic 
arteries,  as  well  as  with  the  superior  jjrofanda  branch  of  the  brachial. 

7.  The  anterior  circumflex  artery,  much  smaller  than  the  posterior, 
arises  nearly  opposite  that  from  the  outer  side  of  the  axillary  artery. 
It  passes  outwards,  beneath  the  inner  head  of  the  biceps  and  the  coraco- 
brachialis  muscles,  and  resting  on  the  fore  part  of  the  humerus,  until  it 
reaches  the  bicipital  groove.  There  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  ascends  in  the  groove  with  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  to  the 
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head  of  the  bone  and  the  capsule  of  the  joint ;  the  other  continues  out- 
wards, and  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  circumflex  branch. 

Varieties. — The  most  important  variety  in  the  trunk  of  the  axillary  artery 
consists  in  its  giving  ofE  a  muchlarger  branch  than  usual, — an  arrangement  which 
has  been  observed  in  the  proportion  of  one  out  of  every  ten  cases  (R.  Quain).  In 
one  set  of  cases,  this  large  branch  is  continued  as  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  fore- 
arm ;  most  frequently  the  radial  (about  1  in  33),  sometimes  the  ulnar  (1  in  72), 
less  frequently  a  vas  aberrans,  and  very  rarely  the  interosseous  artery.  In  another 
set  of  cases,  the  large  branch  gives  origin  to  the  subscapular,  the  two  cu-cumflex, 
and  the  two  profunda  arteries  of  the  arm ;  but  sometimes  only  one  of  the  cir- 
cumflex, or  only  one  of  the  deep  humeral  arteries  arises  from  it.  In  the  second 
class  of  cases  the  divisions  of  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  surround  the  common 
stem  of  the  branches  instead  of  the  main  vessel.  This  disposition  may  with  pro- 
bability be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  stem  of  the  branches  was  originally  the 
brachial  artery,  but  that  in  early  life  it  had  become  obstructed  in  its  distal  part, 
and  that  there  had  become  developed  in  its  place,  as  an  apparent  brachial  artery 
for  the  supply  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  limb,  a  vas  aberrans,  such  as  is  some- 
times seen  arising  from  the  brachial  artery,  and  uniting  wih  one  of  its  branches. 

The  superior  thoracic  artery  is  so  frequently  given  off  by  the  acromio-thoracic, 
that  some  anatomists  have  described  that  as  the  normal  arrangement,  giving  the 
common  trunk  the  name  of  tJioracio  axis.  The  long  thoracic  artery  often  rises 
from  the  acromio-thoracic,  or  is  replaced  by  enlargement  of  the  normal  branches 
of  that  artery,  and  not  unfrequeutly  is  given  off  by  the  subscajjular. 

The  subscapular  artery  is  often  united  at  its  origin  with  the  posterior  circum- 
flex ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dorsal  scapular  branch  sometimes  springs 
directly  from  the  axillary  artery. 

The  posterior  circumflex  artery  is  sometimes  removed  from  the  axillary  to  the 
superior  profunda  branch  of  the  brachial,  in  which  case  it  ascends  behind  the 
teres  major  muscle.  In  another  class  of  cases,  not  quite  so  numerous,  the  pos- 
terior cu-cumflex  gives  off  one  or  more  branches  usually  derived  from  other 
sources  :  as  for  example  (placing  them  in  the  order  of  frequency),  the  anterior  cir- 
cumflex, the  superior  profunda,  the  dorsal  scapular,  the  anterior  cix'cumflex  and 
superior  profttnda  together,  or  some  other  rarer  combination  of  those  vessels  (R. 
Quain,  oj).  cit.,  p.  230).  The  posterior  circumflex  is  sometimes  double  ;  and  so  is 
the  anterior,  but  more  seldom. 

An  accessory  external  mammary  branch  is  not  unfrequeutly  present,  arising 
from  the  axillary  beyond  the  circumflex  arteries,  and  running-  downwards  and 
inwards  to  the  side  of  the  chest  behind  the  long  thoracic.  The  following 
branches,  usually  derived  from  the  subclavian  artery,  have  been  seen  in  rare 
cases  to  arise  from  the  axillai-y,  viz.,  internal  mammary,  suprascapular,  and  pos- 
terior scapular  ;  as  have  also  the  superior  profunda,  inferior  profunda,  and  anas- 
tomotic arteries,  normally  branches  of  the  brachial. 

The  third  part  of  the  axillary  artery  is  frequently  crossed  by  a  muscular  slip 
(axillary  arch)  passing-  from  the  latissimus  dorsi  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  axilla 
(p.  193). 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  AXILLARY  ARTERY. 

This  artery  is  usually  tied  in  the  thu-d  part  of  its  course,  as  it  lies  upon  the 
tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  The  limb  having  been  carried  away  from  the 
chest,  an  incision  is  made  parallel  to  and  a  little  behind  the  anterior  fold  of  the 
axilla.  On  cutting  through  the  deep  fascia,  the  vein  is  exposed,  and  by  drawing 
this  downwards  the  artery  is  brought  into  view,  surromaded  by  the  nerves  from 
the  brachial  plexus.  The  ligature  is  to  be  passed  from  Avithin  outwards.  Another 
and  simpler  mode  of  operating  is  that  recommended  by  Malgaigne,  according  to 
which  the  incision  is  made  along  the  inner  border  of  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle, 
and  the  median  nerve  then  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  artery,  while  the  veia  is  not 
exposed.  In  the  rest  of  its  coui'se  the  artery  is  so  deeply  placed,  and  in  such  close 
relation  with  the  vein  and  nerves,  that  an  operation  on  the  third  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian is  both  easier  and  more  successful. 
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Collateral  circidation. — After  ligature  of  the  third  part  of  the  axillary  artery, 
the  circulation  in  the  upper  limb  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  anastomoses  of  the 
postei^ior  circumflex  and  superior  profunda  arteries,  and  of  smaller  branches  of 
the  axillary  and  brachial  arteries  in  the  coraco-brachialis,  biceps,  and  triceps 
muscles. 

BEACHIAL  ARTERY    (II). 

The  brachial  or  humeral  artery,  the  continuation  of  the  axillary, 
extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  teres  major  muscle  to  about  a 
finger's  breadth  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  or  to  a  point  opposite  the 
inner  border  of  the  neck  of  the  radius,  where  it  divides  into  the  radial 
and  ulnar  arteries.  The  artery  gradually  inclines  from  the  inner  side  to 
the  fore  part  of  the  limb,  lying  in  the  depression  along  the  inner  border 
of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps  muscles  ;  and  a  line  drawn  on  the 
surface  of  the  arm  along  this  hollow  will  indicate  the  course  of  the  vessel. 
To  command  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  artery  at  its  upper  part 


Fig.  248. — Dissection  of  the  axilla  and  inner  side  op  the  akm  to  show  the 

AXILLARY   AND    BRACHIAL   VESSELS  (from  E.  Quain).      \ 

Portions  of  the  pectoral  muscles  have  been  removed  so  as  to  expose  the  axillary  vessels  : 
a,  insertion,  and  h,  origin  of  the  pectoralis  major  ;  1,  1,  axillary  artery ;  1',  placed  on  a 
part  of  the  sheath  of  the  brachial  vessels,  and  1",  on  the  lower  part  of  the  biceps  muscle, 
point  to  the  brachial  artery  surrounded  by  its  venge  comites  ;  2,  2,  axillary  vein  ;  3,  3, 
basilic  vein ;  the  upper  figure  is  placed  on  the  triceps  muscle,  the  lower  on  the  fascia 
near  the  junction  of  the  ulnar  veins  ;  on  the  basilic  vein  are  seen  the  ramifications  of  the 
internal  cutaneous  nerve  ;  + ,  + ,  median  nerve  ;  4,  on  the  deltoid,  and  4',  near  the 
clavicular  part  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  mark  the  cephalic  vein  joining  the  axillary 
vein  ;  5,  5,  placed  on  the  divided  portions  of  the  pectoralis  minor,  point  to  the  origin  and 
branches  of  the  acromio-thoracic  artery  ;  6,  placed  on  a  group  of  axillary  glands,  indicates 
the  alar  thoracic  and  subscaj)ular  vessels  ;  7,  placed  on  the  trunk  of  the  axillary  vein, 
points  to  one  of  the  brachial  venee  comites,  which,  being  joined  by  the  other  higher  up, 
passes  into  the  axillary  vein ;  the  ulnar  nerve  is  seen  passing  behind  the  basilic  vein 
towards  the  inner  condyle ;  near  1,  placed  on  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle,  is  seen  the 
musculo- cutaneous  nerve  before  it  passes  through  that  muscle  ;  near  2,  placed  on  the 
tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle,  a  portion  of  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg. 
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pressure  should  be  directed  outwards,  while  over  the  lower  end  of  the 
vessel  the  pressure  should  be  made  from  before  backwards. 

The  brachial  artery  lies  beneath  the  integument  and  fascia  of  the  arm 
as  far  as  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  Avhere  it  sinks  deeply  in  the  interval 
between  the  pronator  teres  and  supinator  longus  muscles,  and  is  covered 
by  the  semilunar  fascia  of  the  biceps.  It  rests  at  first,  for  a  short 
distance,  on  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  and 
the  superior  profunda  artery  intervening,  and  then  on  the  inner  head  of 
the  same  muscle  ;  at  the  middle  of  the  arm  it  crosses  the  insertion  of  the 
coraco-brachialis  muscle,  and  in  the  rest  of  its  course  it  lies  on  the 
brachialis  anticus.  On  its  outer  side  it  is  in  apposition  first  with  the 
coraco-brachialis,  and  afterwards  and  for  the  gTcater  part  of  its  length 
with  the  biceps,  the  inner  border  of  one  or  both  muscles  overlapping  it  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  according  to  the  muscular  development  of  the 
individual. 


Fig.  249. 


Fig.    249. — SUI'EEFICIAL       DISSECTION       OP       THE 
BLOOD-VESSELS    AND    NERVES    AT  THE    FKONT  OP 

THE  ELBOW     (from  R.  Quain).     ^ 

a,  two  branches  of  the  intei'nal  cutaneons 
nerve ;  a'  a",  descending  twigs  of  the  same 
nerve  ;  i,  placed  over  the  biceps  near  its  insertion 
and  close  to  the  external  cutaneous  nerve  ;  h',  b', 
branches  of  this  nerve  descending  along  the  outer 
part  of  the  forearm  ;  1,  placed  on  the  fascia  of 
the  arm  near  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  above  the 
l)lace  where  it  has  been  opened  to  show  the  lower 
part  of  the  brachial  artery  with  its  vengs  comites, 
of  which  one  is  entire,  marked  2,  and  the  other 
has  been  divided  ;  + ,  is  placed  between  the 
artery  and  the  median  nerve  ;  3,  basilic  vein  ; 
3',  3',  nlnar  veins  ;  4,  cephalic  vein  ;  4',  radial 
vein  ;  5,  5,  median  vein  ;  3',  5,  median- basilic 
vein  ;  4',  5,  median-cephalic  vein. 


Relation  to  veins. — Venca  comites  are 
in  close  contact  with  the  brachial  artery, 
short  transverse  branches  of  communi- 
cation passing  from  one  to  another,  so 
as  at  many  points  to  encircle  it.  The 
'basilic  vein  is  placed  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  artery,  but  is  se^Darated  from  it 
by  the  deep  fascia  of  the  limb  in  the 
'  "  lower   half  or  more,  according  to  the 

level  at  which  the  vein  perforates  that 
membrane  ;  and  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  the  mcdian-hasilic  vein  crosses 
over  the  artery,  the  semilunar  fascia  of  the  biceps  lying  between  them. 

Relation  to  nerves. — The  median  nerve  descends  in  contact  with  the 
artery,  lying  on  its  outer  side  in  the  upper  half  of  the  arm,  directly  in 
front  of  it  below  the  middle,  and  on  the  inner  side  at  the  elbow.  The 
large  internal  cutaneous  nerve  accompanies  the  artery,  being  placed  over 
or  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel,  until  it  pierces  the  fascia  about  the 
middle  of  the  arm.  The  ulnar  nerve  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  artery 
as  far  as  the  insertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis  ;  and  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  is  behind  it  for  a  short  distance  at  its  upper  end. 
Bra^stches.— In  addition  to  the  four  namedbranches which  are  described 
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Fig.  250. — Superficial  view  of  the  aeteeies 

OF  THE  FRONT  OP  THE  ARM,  FOREARM  AND 

HAND  (from  Tiederaann).     5 

a,  deltoid  mnscle  ;  5,  biceps  ;  5',  its  semilunar 
fascia  ;  c,  long  head  of  tlie  triceps  ;  c',  its  inner 
head  ;  cl,  pronator  teres  ;  e,  flexor  carpi  radialis  ; 
f,  palmaris  longns  ;  /',  its  tendon  spreading  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  palmar  fascia,  from  which, 
on  the  inner  side,  the  palmaris  brevis  muscle  is 
seen  rising  ;  g,  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  ;  h,  supinator 
longus  ;  i,  extensor  cai'pi  radialis  longior ;  I, 
extensor  ossis  metacai'pi  pollicis  ;  m,  flexor  sub- 
limis  digitorum  ;  1,  placed  on  the  tendon  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi,  the  lower  part  of  the  axilla.ry 
artery,  continued  into  the  brachial ;  2,  superior 
pi'of  unda  ;  '6,  inferior  profunda  ;  4,  anastomotic  ; 
5,  near  the  division  of  the  brachial  artery  into 
ulnar  and  radial,  indicates  the  origin  of  the 
radial  recurrent  artery ;  5',  lower  part  of  the 
radial  artery,  where  it  gives  off  the  superficial 
volar,  and  turns  round  the  wrist  ;  6',  the  lower 
part  of  the  ulnar  artery,  near  the  place  where  it 
passes  down  to  form  the  superficial  palmar  arch  ; 
7,  the  superficial  volar,  which  joins  it ;  8,  8,  8,  8, 
digital  branches  of  the  superficial  arch  ;  9, 
radialis  indicis  ;  on  the  thumb  are  seen  the  two 
branches  of  the  princeps  pollicis  artery. 


below,  and  which  proceed  backwards 
from  the  main  trunk,  the  brachial  artery 
gives  small  offsets  to  the  integmneut 
of  the  arm,  and  a  variable  number  of 
muscular  branches,  which  pass  forwards 
and  outwards  to  the  coraco-brachialis, 
biceps  and  brachialis  anticus  muscles  ; 
one  more  constant  branch,  arising  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  artery  (sometimes 
from  the  superior  profunda),  passes 
outwards  transversely  in  front  of  the 
humerus  and  terminates  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  deltoid  muscle. 

1.  The  superior  profunda  artery 
(iv),  the  largest  of  the  branches,  arises 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  brachial 
artery,  just  below  the  border  of  the  teres 
major,  and  inclines  backwards  as  it 
descends  to  reach  the  interval  between 
the  inner  and  long  heads  of  the  triceps 
muscle.  Accompanying  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve,  it  then  winds  round  the 
back  of  the  humerus,  in  the  spiral 
groove,  and  under  cover  of  the  outer 
head  of  the  triceps.  In  its  course  it 
gives  off  several  branches  to  the  three 
heads  of  the  triceps  ;  one  offset  passes 
upwards  between  the  long  and  outer 
heads  of   that  muscle,  to  anastomose 
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beneath  the  hinder  part  of  the  deltoid  with  the  posterior  circumflex 
artery  ;  and  another  of  considerable  size  descends  in  the  inner  head  of 
the  triceps,  and  joins  in  the  anastomoses  above  the  elbow-joint.  Much 
reduced  in  size  as  it  arrives  at  the  outer  side  of  the  humerus,  the  artery 
ends  by  dividing  into  two  branches;  the  one  of  which,  much  the 
smaller,  passes  on  with  the  musculo-spkal  nerve  through  the  external 
intermuscular  septmn,  into  the  interval  between  the  supinator  longus 
and  brachialis  anticus  muscles,  and  anastomoses  with  the  recurrent 
branch  of  the  radial  artery  ;  while  the  other  descends  along  the  back 
of  the  external  intermuscular  septum,  and  anastomoses  behind  the  outer 
condyle  of  the  humerus  with  the  posterior  interosseous  recurrent  artery, 
and  across  the  back  of  the  bone  with  the  inferior  proftinda  and  anasto- 
motic arteries  (fig.  253,  p.  417).  KSmall  twigs  are  also  given  to  the  skin 
along  with  the  external  cutaneous  branches  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve, 

2.  The  inferior  profunda  artery,  of  small  size,  arises  fi'om  the 
brachial  artery  about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  and  is  directed  to  the  back 
part  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus.  It  descends  in  company  with 
the  ulnar  nerve,  lying  behind  the  internal  intermuscular  septum  on  the 
inner  head  of  the  triceps  muscle,  to  which  it  gives  branches,  and  it  ends 
by  anastomosing  with  the  posterior  recurrent  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery, 
and  with  the  anastomotic  branch  of  the  brachial. 

3.  The  medullary  artery  of  the  humerus  is  a  small  branch  given  off 
by  the  brachial  about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  or  by  one  of  its  coUateral 
branches.  It  inclines  downwards,  enters  the  canal  in  the  humerus  near 
the  insertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle,  and  is  distributed  in  the 
interior  of  the  bone. 

4.  The  anastomotic  artery  is  a  very  constant  branch  of  moderate 
size.  Arising  from  the  brachial  artery  about  two  inches  above  the  bend 
of  the  elbow,  it  is  directed  backwards  and  inwards  on  the  brachialis 
anticus  muscle,  above  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and,  alter  per- 
forating the  intermuscular  sejotum,  turns  outwards  behind  the  bone, 
under  cover  of  the  triceps  muscle,  to  form  with  the  superior  profunda 
an  arch  across  the  humerus,  immediately  above  the  olecranon  fossa.  In 
front  of  the  humerus  the  anastomotic  artery  furnishes  a  branch  which 
ramifies  beneath  the  pronator  teres,  and  anastomoses  with  the  anterior 
ulnar  recurrent  branch.  Behind  the  inner  condyle  another  offset  joins 
with  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent,  and  several  branches  are  given  to  the 
joint  and  the  muscles. 

Varieties. — Erom  their  comparative  frequency,  and  surgical  interest,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  brachial  artery,  especially  those  which  affect  its  trunk, 
deserve  particulnr  attention. 

Course. — The  brachial  artery  sometimes,  though  rarely,  descends,  accompanied 
by  the  median  nerve,  towards  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  regains  its 
usual  position  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  by  passing-  forwards  underneath  a  fibrous 
arch,  from  which  the  jironator  teres  in  these  cases  arises,  and  which  descends  to 
the  inner  condyle  from  the  occasional  prominence  called  the  supracondylar  process. 
This  variety  resembles  the  condition  normally  existing  in  the  Felidaj  and  many 
other  animals,  in  which  the  brachial  artery  and  median  nerve  are  du-ected 
forwards  and  outwards  through  a  supracondylar  foramen  (see  p.  91). 

Division. — As  an  extremely  rare  condition,  the  artery  has  been  found  dividing 
near  its  commencement  into  two  vessels,  which  unite  again  near  the  elbow,  form- 
ing a  single  trunk  from  which  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  are  given  off  in  the 
usual  manner. 

The  most  frequent  change  from  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  brachial 
artery  is  connected  with  its  division  into  terminal  branches. 
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Out  of  481  examples  recorded  by  E..  Quain,  the  vessel  was  found  in  386  to 
divide  at  its  usual  position,  a  little  below  the  elbow- joint.  In  one  case  only  (and 
that  complicated  by  another  peculiarity,  -saz.,  the  existence  of  a  ras  ahL'rrans 


Fig.  251. — High  origin  of  the  radial  artery 

FROM     THE      BRACHIAL,      AND      AN      ENLARGED 
MEDIAN      ARTERY      IN      THE      FOREARM      (from 

Tiedemann).     5 

1,  on  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  points 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  brachial  artery  ;  2,  the 
brachial  artery  (ulnar-interosseous)  after  giving 
oiF  the  radial ;  3,  the  radial,  rising  in  the  upper 
third  of  the  arm  and  descending  in  its  usual 
situation  in  the  forearm  ;  3',  its  superficial  volar 
branch  ;  4,  the  ulnar  artery  in  its  usual  course, 
forming  at  5,  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  from 
which  three  of  the  palmar  digital  arteries  and 
the  princeps  pollicis  take  origin  ;  the  radial 
supplying  the  branches  to  the  index  finger  and 
one  side  of  the  middle  finger  ;  6,  superior  pro- 
funda artery  ;  7,  inferior  ijrofunda  ;  8,  anasto- 
motic ;  9,  recurrent  radial  ;  10,  anterior  inter- 
osseous, giving  an  unusually  large  median  branch 
which  descends  over  the  wrist  to  join  the  super- 
ficial palmar  arch. 

proceeding  from  the  axillary  to  the  radial ; 
was  the  place  of  division  lower  than 
usual,  being  between  two  and  three  inches 
below  the  elbow-joint.  In  64  cases  the 
brachial  artery  divided  above  the  usual  point, 
at  various  heights  upwards  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  axilla.  The  branch  prema- 
turely separated  from  the  rest  of  the  trunk 
in  an  early  division  is,  in  the  proportion  of 
nearly  three  cases  out  of  four,  the  radial 
artery ;  sometimes  the  ulnar  is  the  branch 
given  off ;  that  is  to  say,  a  branch  corre- 
sponding to  the  ulnar  in  its  distribution 
below  the  middle  of  the  forearm  separates 
from  a  trunk  which  afterwards  divides  into 
the  normal  radial  artery  and  the  interosseous 
of  the  forearm,  which  last  is  normally 
derived  from  the  ulnar  artery.  Rarely  the 
interosseous  of  the  forearm,  or  a  vas  aier- 
rans  is  the  branch  given  off.  In  one 
instance,  found  in  the  dissecting-room  of 
Glasgow  University,  the  posterior  inter- 
osseous artery  of  the  forearm  was  thus 
given  off. 

The  point  at  which  the  division  took 
place  in  cases  of  high  origin  of  one  or 
other  of  the  arteries  of  the  forearm,  without 
reference  to  the  particular  branch  given  off, 
was  found  to  be  most  frequently  in  the 
upper,  less  so  in  the  lower,  and  least  so  in 
the  middle  third  of  the  arm.  But  the  early 
division  of  the  main  artery  of  the  upper 
limb  may,  as  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  varieties  of  the  axillary  arteiy,  take 
place  within  the  axilla,  in  which  case  it 
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follows  that  the  brachial  portion  of  the  vessel  is  replaced,  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  by  two  separate  trunks.  In  94  cases  out  of  the  481  observed  by  R.  Quain, 
or  about  one  in  five,  there  were  two  arteries  instead  of  one  in  some  part  of  the 
arm. 

Tlie 2^osiUcm  of  the  two  arteries,  in  these  cases,  is  also  of  surgical  interest. 
Usually  they  are  close  together,  occupying  the  ordinaiy  position  of  the  brachial 
artery,  and  the  abnormal  vessel  is  generally  the  more  superficial  ;  but  the  radial 
artery,  when  thus  given  off,  in  the  arm,  often  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
brachial,  then  runs  parallel  with  the  larger  vessel  (the  brachial  or  ulnar-iater- 
osseous),  and  crosses  over  it,  occasionally  under  it,  opposite  the  elbow,  still 
covered  by  the  fascia.  The  radial  artery  has  also  been  found,  in  a  few  instances, 
to  perforate  the  fascia  near  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  run  immediately  under 
the  skin  for  some  distance.  As  a  rare  occurrence  it  passes  behind  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps  to  its  usual  place  in  the  forearm. 

When  the  ulnar  is  the  branch  arising-  high,  it  often  incliaes  from  the  position 
of  the  brachial,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  aim,  towards  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
humerus.  This  vessel  generally  lies  beneath  the  fascia  as  it  descends,  and  super- 
ficial to  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm,  sometimes  however  crossing  beneath 
the  palmaris  longus.  It  is  occasionally  placed  between  the  integument  and  the 
fascia  ;  and  ia  one  case  only  was  it  found  by  R.  Quain  beneath  the  muscles.  In 
one  instance  occui-ring  in  the  dissecting-room  of  Glasgow  University,  the  ulnar 
artery  given  off  from  the  brachial  at  the  middle  of  the  arm  was  observed  to 
descend  superficially  behind  the  inner  condyle. 

The  interosseous,  after  arising  from  the  axillary  or  brachialartery,  is  commonly 
placed  behind  the  main  trunk,  and,  on  reaching  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  passes 
deeply  between  the  muscles  to  its  usual  position  in  the  forearm. 

Lastly,  when  the  radial  has  arisen  high  in  the  aim,  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
brachial  {ulnar-interosseous)  has  occasionally  been  observed  descending,  accom- 
panied by  the  median  nerve,  along  the  intermuscular  septum  towards  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  turning  forwards  round  a  supracondylar  process  to 
gain  the  usual  position  at  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  The  interosseous 
trunk  has  also  been  seen  to  take  a  similar  course  when  given  off  in  the  arm,  as  has 
also  a  vas  aberrans  joining  the  ulnar  artery  (fig-.  2.52). 

The  two  arteries  occupying  the  place  of  the  brachial  are  in  some  instances  con- 
nected near  the  bend  of  the  arm  by  an  intervening  trunk,  which  proceeds  from 
the  larger  (or  ulnar-interosseous)  artery  to  the  radial  or  the  radial  recurrent,  and 
varies  somewhat  in  its  size,  form,  and  course. 

The  aberrant  arteries,  "  vasa  aberrantia,"  alluded  to  above,  are  long  slender 
vessels,  which  arise  either  from  the  brachial  or  the  axillary  artery,  and  end  by 
joining  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  forearm,  or  one  of  their  branches.  In  eight 
cases  out  of  nine,  observed  by  R.  Quain,  this  unusual  vessel  joined  the  radial ;  in 
the  remaining  case  it  joined  the  radial  recurrent,  which  arose  irregularly  from 
the  ulnar  artery.  Very  rarely  the  aberrant  vessel  joins  the  ulnar.  This  peculiarity 
may  be  regarded  as  an  approach  to  that  condition  in  \vhich  there  is  division  of 
the  brachial  artery  and  subsequent  connection  of  its  two  parts  by  an  intervening 
branch. 

In  most  cases  of  high  division  of  the  brachial  artery  the  condition  of  the  vessels 
is  not  the  same  in  the  right  and  left  arms.  In  61  bodies  in  which  the  high  division 
existed,  it  occurred  on  one  side  only  in  43  ;  on  both  sides,  in  different  positions,  in 
13  ;  and  on  both  sides,  in  the  same  position,  in  the  remaining  .5. 

A  median  artery  of  large  size  (pp.  419,  421)  has  also  been  seen  arising  from 
the  brachial,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  this  vessel  passed  downwards  over  the 
muscles  of  the  forearm  to  reach  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

In  a  very  few  cases  the  three  arteries  of  the  forearm,  radial,  ulnar,  and  inter- 
osseous, have  arisen  together  from  the  end  of  the  brachial  trunk,  at  the  usual  dis- 
tance below  the  elbow. 

Relations. — The  brachial  artery  is  occasionally  covered  in  some  part  of  the  ai-m 
by  a  fleshy  slip  connected  with  the  coraco-brachialis,  biceps,  brachialis  anticus, 
or  laronator  teres  muscle. 

The  median  nerve  sometimes  passes  behind,  instead  of  in  front  of,  the  brachial 
artery,  and  in  these  cases  it  will  be  generally  found  that  the  axillary  artery  pre- 
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sents  the  variety  referred  to  on  p.  408,  in  whicli  several  of  the  large  branches  are 
arising  by  a  common  tnmk. 

JBranclies.— It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  s?<^;e?'?07' ^;?'fl/?(??rZa  may  give 
origin  to  the  posterior  circumflex  artery,  and  that  its  own  origin  is  sometimes 
transferred  to  a  branch  arising  from  the  axillary  artery. 


Fi2.  252. 


Fig.   252. — Aberrant  artery,  leaving  the  brachial 

AT  the  middle  of  THE  ARJI,  PASSING  WITH  THE 
MEDIAN  NERVE  THROUGH  THE  INTERNAL  INTER- 
MUSCULAR    SEPTUM,     AND     JOINING    THE     ULNAR.       (R. 

Quain.)     I 

a,  biceps  muscle ;  h,  triceps ;  c,  c,  divided  pronator 
teres ;  d,  d,  d',  median  nerve,  diverted  from  its  usual 
course,  and  passing  witli  the  aberrant  arteiy  through 
the  internal  intermuscular  septum  ;  e,  e,  e,  ulnar  nerve  ; 
1,  brachial  artery,  giving  off  the  aberrant  artery  at  the 
middle  of  the  arm  ;  2,  radial  artery  ;  3,  aberrant  artery, 
with  the  median  nerve  crossing  it,  passing  at  3',  through 
the  internal  intermuscular  sei)tura  ;  3",  the  same  farther 
down,  and  communicating  at  4'  with  the  first  part  of 
the  ulnar  artery,  4. 

The  inferior  2)vofundu,  is  occasionally  absent, 
and  on  that  account  has  not  been  recognised  by 
some  anatomists  as  a  regular  branch  of  the  bra- 
chial artery.  It  is  frequently  united  at  its  origin 
with  the  superior  profunda. 

The  anastomotic  artery  is  sometimes  much  re- 
duced in  size,  and  in  that  case  the  inferior  pro- 
funda takes  its  place  behind  the  humerus. 


SUBGICAL  ANATOMY  OP  THE  BEACHIAL 
ARTERY. 

The  brachial  artery  may  be  easily  reached  for 
the  application  of  a  ligature  in  any  j)art  of  its 
course.  In  the  middle  third  of  the  arm  its  position 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps  muscle,  where  its 
pulsation  may  be  felt,  is  a  sufficient  guide  for  the 
incision.  From  the  thinness  of  the  parts  covering 
the  artery,  however,  and  the  proximity  of  superfi- 
cial veins,  especially  the  basilic,  the  integuments 
and  fascia  must  be  divided  with  caution.  When 
the  fascia  has  been  cut  through,  the  median  nerve 
generally  comes  into  view,  as  it  lies  in  front  of 
the  artery.  Occasionally  it  is  found  necessary  to  divide  some  muscular  fibres 
before  the  artery  is  reached. 

In  the  lower  third  of  the  arm,  the  median  nerve  being  placed  to  the  inner 
side,  the  artery  is  more  fully  exposed  after  division  of  the  fascia,  but  here  care 
is  necessary  in  passing  the  ligature  round  the  artery,  to  avoid  the  venaj  comites 
or  their  communicating  cross  branches,  which  cling  very  closely  to  the  artery. 

From  the  very  frequent  occurrence  of  varieties  in  the  mode  of  division  of  the 
brachial  artery  into  the  vessels  derived  from  it,  the  sui-geon  must  be  prepared  for 
many  deviations  from  the  usual  condition  of  the  parts,  and  especially  for  the 
presence  of  two  arteries  in  place  of  one  in  the  lower  third  of  the  brachial  region. 
In  such  cases  the  two  arteries  are  most  frequently  close  together  and  nearly  parallel, 
and  it  will  be  easy  to  tie  both  vessels,  should  this  be  rendered  necessary  by  the 
nature  of  the  injury  for  which  the  operation  is  performed.  But,  as  will  be  seen 
from  what  has  previously  been  said  of  the  abnormal  forms  of  the  brachial  artery, 
the  position  of  one  or  both  the  vessels  may  be  subject  to  very  considerable  varia- 
tion in  different  instances  ;  and  in  some  of  these,  while  one  of  the  vessels  is  near 
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the  usual  position,  the  other  may  be  at  some  distance,  as  for  example,  when  it 
passes  beneath  a  supracondylar  process  of  the  humerus. 

At  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  brachial  artery  is  exposed  to  the  risk  of  injury 
during  the  operation  of  venesection,  for  which  the  median-basilic  vein  is 
commonly  selected.  This  vein  lies  here  in  front  of  the  artery,  the  semilunar 
fascia  being  stretched  between  them.  Instances  arc  known  in  which  the  artery 
has  been  wounded  by  the  lancet  transfixing  the  vein  and  fascia,  and  a  communi- 
cation has  thus  been  established  between  the  vein  and  artery.  On  this  account 
the  incision  into  the  vein  must  be  made  with  due  care,  and  indeed  the  median- 
cephalic,  if  of  sufficient  size,  may  be  selected  for  the  operation. 

Collateral  circulation. — When  the  brachial  artery  has  been  tied  in  the  middle 
of  the  arm,  the  superior  profunda  branch  forms  the  principal  channel  through 
which  the  circulation  is  carried  on,  by  means  of  its  anastomoses  with  the  radial 
recurrent,  interosseous  recurrent,  and  anastomotic  arteries.  If  the  ligature  has 
been  placed  on  the  artery  near  the  elbow,  the  inferior  profunda  and  anastomotic 
arteries  will  assist  by  their  communications  with  the  ulnar  recurrents, 

■ULNAR    ARTEKY    (III). 

The  ulnar  artery,  the  larger  of  the  two  vessels  into  which  the  brachial 
divides,  extends  along  the  inner  side  of  the  forearm  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  where  it  forms  the  superficial  palmar  arch.  In  this  com'se  it 
inclines  at  first  downwards  and  inwards,  describing  a  slight  cm've,  the 
convexity  of  which  is  directed  inwards,  and  passes  between  the  super- 
ficial and  deep  layers  of  muscles  ;  somewhat  above  the  middle  of  the 
forearm  the  artery  comes  into  contact  with  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  was 
previously  sejDarated  from  it  by  a  considerable  interval,  and  thence 
descends  vertically  with  the  nerve  towards  the  inner  border  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  Lying  along  the  radial  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  muscle,  the  ulnar  artery  reaches  the  outer  side  of  the 
pisiform  bone,  where,  still  accompanied  by  the  nerve,  it  passes  over  the 
cutaneous  surface  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  Its  disposition  in  the  hand  will  be  separately  de- 
scribed. 

In  the  first  half  of  its  course  through  the  forearm,  the  artery  is 
deeply  seated,  being  covered  by  the  muscles  arising  from  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  viz.,  pronator  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis, 
palmaris  longus,  and  flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  From  the  middle  of  the 
forearm  it  is  overlapped  by  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  till  within  an  inch  of 
the  wrist,  where  it  lies  immediately  under  the  fascia.  Beneath  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  the  artery  is  also  covered  by  a  thin 
layer  of  membrane  by  which  it  is  bound  down  to  the  muscle  beneath. 
At  first  the  ulnar  artery  lies  on  the  insertion  of  the  brachialis  anticus, 
then  on  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  in  the  rest  of  the  forearm,  and 
lastly,  on  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist.  Below  the  point  at  which 
it  emerges  from  under  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  tendon  of  that 
muscle  is  on  its  inner  or  ulnar  side. 

Relatmi  to  veins. — The  ulnar  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  veins 
{venm  comites)  which  arc  united  by  numerous  cross  branches. 

Relation  to  nerves. — The  median  nerve  lies  at  first  immediately  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  ulnar  arteiy,  but  being  directed  down  the  middle  of  the 
forearm  it  soon  passes  over  the  vessel,  separated  from  it  at  the  point  of 
crossing  by  the  deep  head  of  the  pronator  teres  muscle.  As  the  ^dnar 
nerve  descends  behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  it  is  separated 
from  the  ulnar  artery  by  a  considerable  interval  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
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forearm ;  but  as  the  vessel  inclines  inwards,  it  approaches  the  nerve, 
and  is  accompanied  by  it  in  the  lower  half  or  more  of  its  course — the 
nerve  lying  close  to  its  mner  side.  The  small  ^^ahnar  cutaneous  branch 
of  the  ulnar  nerve  descends  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  artery. 

Branches. — The  ulnar  artery  in  the  forearm  gives  numerous  muscular 
branches,  of  smaU  size,  to  the  surrounding  muscles,  and  the  following 
named  offsets,  viz. : — 

1.  The  anterior  ulnar  recurrent  artery,  a  small  bi'auch,  arches  in- 
wards and  upwards  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ulnar  artery,  in  front  of 
the  inner  condyle,  lying  on  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle,  and  covered  by 
the  pronator  teres,  both  of  which  muscles  it  partly  supplies.  It  ends  by 
communicating  with  the  anastomotic  branch  of  the  brachial. 

2.  The  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  artery,  larger  than  the  preced- 
ing, comes  oft'  a  little  lower  down  ;  but  not  unfrequently  the  two  vessels 
arise  by  a  short  common  trunk.  The  posterior  recurrent  runs  inwards 
and  backwards  beneath  the  flexor  sublimis,  and  then  ascends  behind  the 
inner  condyle.  In  the  interval  between  that  process  and  the  olecranon 
it  Ues  beneath  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and,  passing  between  the  heads  of 


Fig.    253. — The    anastomoses 

OF      THE      ELBOW  :     A,      FROM 
BEFORE  ;      B,      FROM      BEHIKl) 

(from  K.  Quaiu).     g 


Fig.  253. 


A.  a,  bracliialis  anticus  mus- 
cle ;  h,  external  condyle,  covered 
by  the  anastomoses  of  the  su- 
perior profunda  and  radial  re- 
current arteries  ;  c,  ulnar  nerve  ; 
d,  median  nerve ;  e,  musculo- 
spLral  nerve  ;  e,  its  p)osterior 
interosseous  branch  ;  its  radial 
branch  is  cut  short ;  1,  brachial 
artery  ;  2,  radial  artery  ;  3, 
ulnar  artery ;  4,  inferior  pro- 
funda ;  6,  anastomotic  ;  6, 
anterior  ulnar  recurrent,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  anterior  de- 
scending branch  of  the  anasto- 
motic ;  7,  posterior  ulnar  re- 
current, passing  up  behind  the 
inner  condyle  to  anastomose  with 
the  inferior  profunda  and  pos- 
terior branch  of  the  anastomotic  ; 
8,  anterior  terminal  branch  of 
the  superior  profunda  ;  9,  on 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle, 
points  to  the  radial  recurrent 
artery ;  10,  10,  interosseous 
artery  and  its  anterior  branch. 

B.  a,  part  of  the  brachialis 
anticus  muscle ;  i,  external 
lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow- 
joint  ;    c,    ulnar    nerve  ;    d,    a 

small  part  of  the  musculo -spiral  nerve  ;  1,  superior  profunda  artery ;  2,  branch  which 
descends  in  the  inner  head  of  the  triceps  muscle  ;  3,  its  posterior  terminal  branch  ;  4, 
branches  of  the  radial  recurrent  ;  5,  posterior  interosseous  recurrent,  passing  up  to  anas- 
tomose with  the  preceding  and  with  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  ;  6,  inferior  profunda  ; 
7,  7,  anastomotic  artery  ;  8,  anastomosis  of  the  inferior  profunda  and  anastomotic  with 
the  superior  profunda  ;  9.  posterior  ulnar  recurrent,  passing  uj)  with  the  ulnar  nerve  to 
anastomose  with  the  inferior  profunda  and  anastomotic. 
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Fig.  254. 


Fig.    254.  — Deep  anterior  view  op  the  ar- 
teries   OP    THE     ARM,    FOREARII,    AND     HAND 

(from  Tiedemann).     J 

The  biceps,  the  muscles  rising  from  the  inner 
condyle,  the  supinator  longus,  the  lower  part  of 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis  and  flexor  profundus 
digitorum,  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  have  been 
removed  :  n,  pronator  quadratus  muscle  ;  1, 
lower  part  of  the  axillary  artery  continued  into 
the  brachial  ;  2,  superior  jJi'ofunda  ;  3,  inferior 
profunda  ;  4,  anastomotic  ;  5,  upper  part  of  the 
radial  artery  and  radial  recurrent ;  5',  lower  part 
of  the  radial  artery,  giving  ofi'the  superficial  volar 
branch;  5",  radial  artery,  emerging  from  between 
the  heads  of  the  abductor  indicis  muscle  ;  6,  6, 
upper  part  of  the  ulnar  artery  with  the  anterior 
and  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  branches  ;  6',  ulnar 
artery,  approaching  the  wrist  and  descending  into 
the  superficial  palmar  arch  which  has  been  cut 
short  ;  6",  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery 
uniting  with  the  deep  palmar  arch  ;  7,  (marked 
only  on  one)  interosseous  branches  from  the 
deep  palmar  arch  joining  the  palmar  digital 
arteries  8,  8,  8,  which  have  been  cut  away  from 
their  origin  from  the  superficial  arch  to  near  their 
division  into  the  collateral  digital  arteries  ;  the 
ulnar  collateral  of  the  little  finger  is  rising  in 
this  instance  from  the  deep  palmar  arch  ;  9, 
placed  between  the  princeps  pollicis  and  radialis 
indicis  branches  of  the  radial  artery;  10,  lower 
part  of  the  anterior  interosseous  artery  passing 
behind  the  pronator  quadratus  muscle  ;  11,  anas- 
tomosis of  the  anterior  carpal  branches  of  the 
radial  and  ulnar  arteries  with  twigs  from  the 
anterior  interosseous  artery  and  recurrent 
branches  from  the  deep  jjalmar  arch. 


this  muscle  along  the  iihiar  nerve, 
supplies  branches  to  the  muscles,  to  the 
elbo^Y-joint,  and  to  the  nerve  itself. 
This  branch  communicates  with  the 
inferior  profimda,  the  anastomotic,  and, 
over  the  olecranon,  also  with  the 
posterior  interosseous  recurrent. 

3.  The  interosseous  or  common 
interosseous  artery  (iv),  the  next 
and  largest  branch,  is  a  short  trunk 
which  arises  from  the  ulnar  artery 
about  an  inch  from  its  commencement, 
and  inclines  backwards  to  reach  the 
upper  border  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, where  it  divides  into  the  anterior 
and  posterior  interosseous  arteries. 

The  anterior  interosseous  artery 
descends  upon  the  front  of  the  inter- 
osseous membrane,  accompanied  by  the 
interosseous  branch  of  the  median  nerve 
and  ven£e  comites,  and  overlapped  by 
the  contiguous    borders  of   the  flexor 
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profundus  digifcormn  and  flexor  longus  pollicis  muscles.  It  continues 
its  course  directly  downwards  as  far  as  the  upper  border  of  the  pronator 
quadratus  muscle,  then  pierces  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  descends 
to  the  back  of  the  carpus.     It  gives  off  the  following  branches  : — 

(a)  The  median  artery,  a  long  slender  branch,  which  accompanies  the 
median  nerve  and  sends  offsets  into  its  substance,  and  to  the  flexor 
subhmis  digitorum.  This  artery  is  sometimes  much  enlarged,  and 
assists  in  supplying  the  hand  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed, 

(b)  Muscular  branches  to  the  flexor  profundus,  flexor  longus  pollicis, 
and  pronator  quadratus  muscles,  and  others  which  perforate  the  inter- 
osseous membrane  to  supply  tlie  extensors  of  the  thumb. 

(c)  The  medullary  arteries  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  Avhich  enter  the 
foramina  in  those  bones  to  be  distributed  in  their  interior. 

{d)  An  anterior  communicating  branch,  given  off  before  the  artery 
pierces  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  descending  beneath  the  pronator 
quadratus  muscle  to  anastomose  with  the  anterior  carpal  arteries. 

(e)  Terminal  twigs  anastomosing  with  the  posterior  carpal  arteries. 

The  posterior  interosseous  artery,  passing  backwards  through  the 
interval  between  the  oblique  ligament  and  the  upper  border  of  the  inter- 
osseous membrane,  appears  on  the  back  of  the  forearm  between  the 
supinator  brevis  and  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  muscles,  and  gives 
oft"  here  its  recurrent  branch.  Continuing  its  course  downwards  between 
the  superficial  and  deep  layers  of  extensor  muscles,  to  both  of  which  it 
distributes  branches,  it  reaches  the  back  of  the  wrist  much  diminished 
in  size,  and  ends  by  anastomosing  with  the  anterior  interosseous  and 
posterior  carpal  arteries. 

The  posterior  interosseous  recurrent  artery  passes  directly  upwards, 
covered  by  the  anconeus,  to  reach  the  interval  between  the  olecranon 
and  external  condyle,  where  it  divides  into  several  offsets  which  anas- 
tomose with  the  superior  profunda,  the  posterior  ulnar  recm'rent  and  the 
radial  recurrent  arteries. 

4.  The  posterior  ulnar  carpal  branch,  of  variable  size,  arises  a  little 
above  the  pisiform  bone,  and  winds  back  under  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
carpi  uhiaris  to  gain  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  carpus.  It  gives  a  small 
inetacarjml  branch  (sometimes  derived  separately  from  the  ulnar)  which 
runs  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  and  then  passing 
transversely  outwards  beneath  the  extensor  tendons  anastomoses  with 
the  posterior  carpal  branch  of  the  radial  artery,  so  as  to  form  the  jjosterior 
carjMl  arch.  From  this  arch  are  derived  the  secoiid  and  third  dorsal 
i7iterosseous  arteries,  which  descend  over  the  spaces  between  the  third 
and  fourth  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones,  and  are  reinforced 
at  the  upper  ends  of  those  spaces  by  the  junction  of  the  superior  per- 
forating branches  of  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

5.  The  anterior  ulnar  carpal  branch  is  a  very  small  artery,  which 
runs  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  carpus  beneath  the  flexor  profundus, 
anastomoses  with  a  similar  offset  from  the  radial  artery,  and  supplies  the 
carpal  bones  and  articulations. 

Varieties. — Origin. — In  the  whole  number  of  cases  observed  by  R.  Quain,  the 
ulnar  artery  was  found  to  deviate  from  its  usual  mode  of  origin,  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  one  in  thirteen.  The  brachial  artery  was,  more  frequently  than  the 
axillary,  the  source  from  which  it  sprang  ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  brachial 
more  frequently  than  the  upper.  In  one  case  of  high  origin  of  the  ulnar  artery 
the  vessel  was  connected  with  the  brachial  opposite  the  elbow-joint  by  means  of 
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a  transverse  branch  (Grrnber,  Reich.  Arch.,   1871).     See,  on  this  subject,  the 
remarks  on  the  varieties  of  the  axillary  and  brachial  arteries. 

Fig.  255.  Fig.  255. — Hian  okigin  and  superficial  course  of 

THE    ULNAR    ARTERY  (from  R.   Quaiii,   and  from  a 
preparation  in  Allen  Thomson's  collection).     ^ 

a,  biceps  muscle  covered  by  the  deep  fascia;  1),  h,  fascia 
of  the  forearm,  which  has  been  opened  in  a  considerable 
extent  to  show  the  radial  artery  subjacent  to  it ;  c, 
median  nerve ;  d,  ulnar  nerve ;  1,  on  the  biceps  muscle, 
points  to  the  brachial  artery  after  having  given  off  the 
ulnar  artery  higher  up,  and  dividing  at  1',  into  the 
radial  artery  and  a  deep  vessel  corresponding  to  the 
interosseous  and  a  part  of  the  normal  ulnar  ;  2,  on  the 
supinator  longus  muscle,  points  to  the  radial  artery  ; 
3,  3,  artery  which  is  given  off  by  the  brachial  in  the 
arm,  and  which  descending  upon  the  fascia  takes  the 
place  of  the  ulnar  at  the  wrist ;  3',  the  same  continued 
into  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  giving  off  digital 
branches  in  the  iisual  manner,  and  joined  by  4,  the 
superficial  volar  branch  of  the  radial ;  5,  5,  digital 
branches. 

Course. — The  position  of  the  ulnar  artery  in  the 
forearm  is  more  frequently  altered  than  that  of 
the  radial. 

In  cases  of  hig-h  origin,  it  almost  invariably 
descends  over  the  muscles  arising  from  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  only  one  exception  to 
this  rule  having  been  met  with  by  R.  Quain 
(pi.  36,  fig.  2).  In  one  instance  the  ulnar  artery 
taking  this  course  divided  just  below  the  elbow 
into  a  superficial  and  deep  branch  (Gruber,  loc. 
cit.'). 

Most  commonly  ia  such  cases  it  is  covered  by 
the  fascia  of  the  forearm ;  but  instances  also 
occiu'  in  which  the  artery  rests  on  the  fascia,  and 
either  continues  in  that  position  or  again  sinks 
beneath  the  fascia  lower  down,  while  the  vessel 
thus  disposed  is  distributed  below  after  the  manner 
of  the  normal  ulnar  artery.  The  vessel  from 
which  the  high  ulnar  separates  is  afterwards 
divided  into  the  radial  artery  and  the  interosseous  ; 
it  appears  therefore  probable  that  the  abnormal 
arrangement  results  from  early  obstruction  of  the 
ulnar  artery  below  the  origin  of  the  interosseous, 
and  the  development  of  a  superficial  vas  aberrans, 
which  unites  the  portion  of  vessel  below  the 
obstniction  with  the  axillary  or  brachial  trunk. 
The  interosseous  artery  in  such  cases  of  abnor- 
mality thus  comprises  not  only  the  ordinary  inter- 
osseous branch,  but  likewise  the  portion  of  ulnar 
artery  above  the  obstruction  ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  this  view,  we  find  that  the  recurrent  branches 
are  derived  from  it. 

The   ulnar   artery  has   been    seen    occasionally 

taking   a   superficial  course   when  arising-  in  the  usual  situation,   and  in  these 

cases  also  the  recurrent  and  interosseous  ai-teries  are  given  off  by  the  radial 

trunk. 

As   to  size,   the  ulnar  artery  presents    some  varieties   which   are   generally 

accompanied  by  deviations  of  an  opposite  and  compensating  character  in  the 
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radial  arteiy  ;  but  as  these  influence  the  extent  of  the  distribution  of  the  ulnar 
artery  in  the  hand  they  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  varieties  of 
the  vessels  of  that  part. 

Branches. — The  anterwr  and  posterior  tilnar  recurrent  branches  frequently 
arise  by  a  common  trunk.  One  or  both  have  been  seen  to  arise  from  the  brachial 
ai'tery. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous  arteries  are  occasionally  given  separately 
from  the  ulnar.  The  common  interosseous  trunk  has  been  found  to  arise  above 
its  ordinary  situation,  taking  origin  from  the  brachial,  and  even  (but  more 
rarely)  from  the  axillary  artery.  The  anterior  interosseous  artery  has  been  seen 
of  large  size,  reinforcing  the  radial  or,  more  rarely,  the  ulnar  artery  by  means  of 
a  transversely  dii'ected  branch  joining  the  main  trunk  at  the  wrist  (enlargement 
of  an  anterior  carpal  artery)  ;  or  its  posterior  branch  has  been  seen  joining  the 
radial  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  More  frequently  it  gives  off  a  large  median 
artery. 

Median  artery. — The  branch  accompanying  the  median  nerve  is  sometimes 
much  enlai'ged,  and  in  such  cases  may  be  regarded  as  a  reinforcing  vessel.  It  is 
generally  a  branch  of  the  anterior  interosseous,  but  sometimes  of  the  ulnar  ;  and 
more  rarely  a  median  branch  has  been  met  with  descending  from  the  brachial  or 
axillary  artery.  Generally  accompanying  the  median  nerve  beneath  the  annular 
ligament,  occasionally  however  passing  over  the  front  of  the  ligament,  it  enters 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  there  ends,  most  frequently  by  joining  the  superficial 
palmar  arch,  sometimes  by  forming  digital  branches,  and  in  other  cases  by  joining 
digital  branches  given  from  other  sources  (figs.  251,  260). 

SUPEKFICIAL    PALMAR    AECH    (IV). 

The  superficial  palmar  arch  is  the  continuation  of  the  ulnar  artery  in 
the  hand.  As  it  passes  over  the  anterior  annular  ligament  the  ulnar 
artery  gives  off  its  deep  branch,  and  a  little  below  that  band  it  turns 
outwards  across  the  palm  of  the  hand  towards  the  middle  of  the  muscles 
of  the  thumb.  In  this  course  the  vessel  describes  a  curve,  having  its 
convexity  directed  towards  the  fingers,  and  extending  downwards 
somewhat  lower  than  a  line  on  a  level  with  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
articulation  of  the  thumb.  The  arch  is  sometimes  completed  on  the 
outer  side  by  inosculating  with  the  superficial  volar  branch  of  the  radial 
artery,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  connected  also,  by  a  small  branch,  with 
the  radiahs  indicia  or  princeps  poUicis  artery  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
adductor  poUicis  muscle. 

The  superficial  palmar  arch  rests  at  its  commencement  on  the  annular 
ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  slightly  on  the  short  muscles  of  the  little 
finger ;  then  on  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  flexor  of  the  fingers,  and 
the  divisions  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves,  the  latter  nerve  accompany- 
ing the  vessel  for  a  short  distance.  It  is  covered  towards  the  ulnar 
border  of  the  hand  by  the  palmaris  brevis,  and  afterwards  by  the  palmar 
fascia  and  the  integument. 

Branches.- — The  superficial  palmar  arch  gives  off  smaU  twigs  to  the 
superficial  muscles  and  integument  of  the  palm,  and  the  following  larger 
branches  to  the  fingers  : — 

The  digital  arteries  (v),  usually  four  in  number,  proceed  downwards 
from  the  convexity  of  the  palmar  arch  to  supply  both  sides  of  the  three 
inner  fingers,  and  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fore  finger.  The  first  digital 
branch  (often  derived  fi'om  the  deep  arch)  inclines  inwards  to  the  ulnar 
border  of  the  hand,  and,  after  giving  minute  offsets  to  the  muscles  of  the 
little  finger,  runs  along  the  inner  margin  of  its  phalanges.  The  second 
runs  along  the  fourth  intermetacarpal  space,  and  at  the  root  of  the  fingers 
divides  into  two  collateral  branches,  which  proceed  along  the  contiguous 
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borders  of  the  ring-  aud  little  fingers.  The  ihird  is  similarly  distributed 
to  the  ring  and  middle  fingers  :  and  the  fourth  to  the  middle  aud  index 
fingers.  The  tlmmb  and  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger  ai-e  supplied 
from  the  radial  arterv. 


Fi?.  256. 


Fig.  256.  —  Superficial  hissection  of  the  lower 

PAKT  OF  THE  FOREAKM  ASD  THE  HAXP,  SHOWING 
THE  KA1>IAL  AND  TLXAR  ARTERIES,  THE  SUPER- 
FICIAL    PALJXAR    ARCH,     AXI>     THE     ACCOIIPAXYIXO 

KERVE3  (from  E.  Quain).      ^ 

a,  placed  on  tlae  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm,  be- 
tween the  tendons  of  the  palmaris  longns  and  flexor 
carpi  radialis  muscles  ;  h,  points  by  a  line  crossing 
the  pisiform  bone  to  the  ulnar  nerve  ;  c,  points  to  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius  and  twigs  of  the  radial 
nerve  ;  1,  radial  artery  lying  on  the  flexor  longus 
polUcis  ;  1',  the  same  passing  beneath  the  tendons  of 
the  extensor  ossis  meta carpi  and  est.  primi  internodii 
pollicis ;  2,  superficial  volar  branch,  piercing  the 
short  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  emerging  below  to 
join  the  superficial  palmar  arch  ;  3,  external  branch 
of  the  princeps  pollicis  ;  4,  radialis  iudicis  ;  a  branch 
from  the  superficial  arch  is  seen  joining  the  internal 
branch  of  the  princeps  pollicis  ;  5,  ulnar  artery  lying 
upon  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  ;  5',  the  same 
descending  on  the  anterior  annular  ligament  to  form 
the  superficial  palmar  arch  ;  6,  deep  branch  of  the 
ulnar  artery  jiassing  between  the  abductor  and 
flexor  minimi  digiti  to  join  the  deep  arch,  accom- 
panied by  the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  ;  7,  8, 
y,  10,  four  digital  arteries  from  the  superficial  arch  ; 
7,  and  S,  are  accompanied  by  the  digital  branches  of 
the  ulnar  nerve,  and  3,  4,  9,  and  10,  by  branches  of 
the  median  nerve. 


The  digital  arteries  descend  in  the  inter- 
vals  between  the  flexor  tendons,  resting 
upon  the  digital  nerves  and  hunbricales 
muscles,  as  far  as  the  clefts  of  the  fingers, 
"where  they  are  joined  by  the  palmar  inter- 
osseous arteries  from  the  deep  ai'ch,  and  by  inferior  perforating  arteries 
fi'om  the  back  of  the  hand.  On  the  sides  of  the  fingers,  each  collateral 
artery  hes  beneath  the  corresponding  nerve,  and  gives  branches  which 
supply  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  and  the  joints,  some  of  them  anastomo- 
sing across  the  front  of  the  bones  with  similar  branches  from  the  opposite 
side.  At  about  the  middle  of  the  last  phalanx,  the  two  arteries  of  each 
finger  converge  and  form  an  arch,  from  which  numerous  branches  pro- 
ceed to  supply  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  tip  of  the  finger. 
Other,  offsets  pass  to  the  structures  on  the  back  of  the  second  and  thfrd 
phalanges,  and  form  a  close  plexus  beneath  the  matrix  of  the  nail. 

The  varieties  observed  in  the  branches  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch  will  be 
noticed  after  the  description  of  the  deep  arteries  of  the  hand. 

The  deep  beaxch  of  the  tlxae  aetert  arises  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  immediately  below  the  pisiform 
bone  ;  passing  deeply  into  the  palm  between  the  abductor  and  short 
flexor  muscles  of  the 'little  finger,  it  inosculates  with  the  termination  of 
the  radial  artery  and  so  completes  the  deep  palmar  arch. 
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EADIAL   AETEEY   (TV). 

The  radial  artery  appears  by  its  dii'ection  to  be  the  continuation  of 
the  bracMal,  although  it  does  not  equal  the  rdnar  in  size.  It  extends 
along  the  front  of  the  forearm  as  far  as  the  lower  end  of  the  radius, 
below  which  it  turns  round  the  outer  border  of  the  wrist,  and  descends 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  space  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  :  there  it  passes  forwards  into  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
supplies  digital  branches  to  the  thumb  and  index  finger,  and  terminates 
in  the  deep  palmar  arch.  In  consequence  of  the  changes  in  its  direction, 
the  course,  connections  and  branches  of  the  radial  ai'tery  may  be  sepa- 
rately described  in  the  forearm,  at  the  wrist  and  in  the  hand. 

Ix  THE  roEEAEM. — The  radial  artery,  commencing  at  the  point  of 
bifurcation  of  the  brachial  opposite  the  neck  of  the  radius,  descends  with 
a  nearly  straight  course,  along  the  outer  part  of  the  front  of  the  forearui, 
to  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  Its  position  is  indicated  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  narrow  interval 
between  the  scaphoid  bone  and  the  tendons  of  the  extensors  of  the  thumb, 
which  can  be  readily  felt  on  the  outer  border  of  the  wrist. 

The  radial  artery  is  nearer  to  the  sm^face  than  the  ulnar  ;  it  is  coTcred 
in  its  upper  half  by  the  fleshy  part  of  the  supinator  longus  muscle,  which 
must  be  drawn  aside  in  order  to  bring  the  vessel  into  view  ;  in  its  lower 
half  only  by  the  integument  and  fascia.  At  first  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  is  supported  by  the  fatty  tissue  contained  in 
the  hollow  in  the  front  of  the  elbow,  which  separates  it  from  the  short 
supinator  muscle.  It  then  rests  iu  succession  on  the  insertion  of  the 
pronator  teres,  the  thin  radial  origin  of  the  flexor  sublimis,  the  flexor 
longus  poUicis,  the  pronator  quadratus,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  radiiis. 
It  is  at  this  last  point  that  the  pulse  is  usually  felt  during  hfe.  To  the 
inner  side  of  this  vessel  lie  the  pronator  teres  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  and  the  flexor  carpi  radiahs  in  the  remainder ;  and  on  the  outer 
side,  in  its  whole  com-se  along  the  forearm,  is  the  supinator  longus 
muscle. 

Relation  io  veins. — The  artery  is  accompanied  by  venm  comifes,  which 
have  the  usual  aiTangement  of  those  veins. 

Relation  to  nerves. — The  radial  nerve  is  near  the  artery,  on  its  outer 
side,  in  the  middle  third  of  its  course.  At  the  elbow  this  nerve  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  artery  by  a  considerable  interval ;  and  towards  the  lower 
end  of  the  forearm  it  tmrns  backwards  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  supi- 
nator longus,  to  reach  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  limb,  and  thus  loses  all 
connection  with  the  artery.  Some  filaments  of  the  extermd  cutaneous 
nerve  pierce  the  fascia  to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  artery,  which  they 
accompany  to  the  back  of  the  carpus. 

Beaxches. — In  the  forearm  the  radial  artery  gives  many  small 
muscular  offsets  to  the  sun'ounding  muscles  and  the  following  named 
branciics,  viz. : — 

1.  The  radial  recurrent  artery,  which  varies  much  in  size,  arches 
upwards  from  the  radial  soon  after  its  origin,  running  between  the 
branches  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  It  lies  at  first  on  the  supinator 
brevis,  and  then  on  the  brachialis  anticus,  being  covered  by  the  supinator 
longus.  In  the  inteiwal  between  the  last  two  muscles,  it  anastomoses 
with  the  anterior  terminal  branch  of  the  superior  profunda. 

From  the  lower  or  convex  side  of  this  artery  are  given  ofi"  several 
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branches  ;  one  or  more,  of  considerable  size,  to  the  supinator  and  radial 
extensor  muscles,  and  some  beneath  the  latter  to  anastomose  with  the 
posterior  interosseous  recurrent.  It  also  supplies  the  supinator  brevis, 
and  brachialis  anticus  in  part. 


Fiff.  257. 


Fig.    257.  —Deep  a^jterior  view  of  the  ar- 
teries   OP    THE     FOREARM    AND    HAND    (frOID 

Tiedemann).         | 

For  the  full  description  of  this  figure  see  p.  418. 
The  following  numbers  refer  to  the  radial  art.ery 
and  its  branches :  5,  upper  part  of  the  radial 
artery  and  radial  recurrent ;  5',  lower  part  of  the 
radial  ai-tery,  giving  off  the  anterior  carpal  and 
superficial  Tolar  branches  ;  5",  the  radial  artery, 
emerging  from  between  the  heads  of  the  abduc- 
tor indicis  muscle  and  forming  the  deep  palmar 
arch  ;  9,  placed  between  the  princeps  pollicis 
and  radialis  indicis  branches  of  the  radial  artery. 

2.  The  anterior  radial  carpal  is 

a  small  branch  which  arises  near  the 
lower  border  of  the  pronator  quad- 
ratus  muscle,  and  runs  imvards  in 
front  of  the  wrist  to  anastomose  with 
a  similar  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery. 
The  arch  thus  formed  (anterior  carpal 
arch)  is  joined  above  by  communi- 
cating offsets  from  the  anterior  inter- 
osseous artery  and  below  by  the  recur- 
rent branches  of  the  deep  palmar  arch, 
thus  giving  rise  to  a  network  over  the 
front  of  the  wrist,  from  which  twigs 
are  supplied  to  the  carpal  bones  and 
articulations. 

3.  The  superHcial  volar  artery, 
arising  from  the  radial  near  the  place 
where  it  leaves  the  front  of  the  fore- 
arm, passes  onwards  into  the  hand. 
In  size  it  is  variable  ;  in  most  instances 
it  is  very  small,  and  ends  in  the  muscles 
of  the  thumb  ;  but  in  others  it  attains 
considerable  size,  and,  crossing  these 
muscles,  terminates  by  inosculating 
with  the  radial  extremity  of  the  super- 
ficial palmar  arch,  which  it  thus  com- 
pletes. 

At  the  wrist. — Below  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius,  the  radial  artery 
turns  backwards,  pass-iug  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  extensors  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  and  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  and  resting  upon  the 
external  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist-joint.  It  then  runs  downwards 
for  a  short  distance  over  the  scaphoid  bone  and  trapezium,  being  crossed 
by  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  and 
reaches  the  upper  end  of  the  space  between  the  first  and  second  meta- 
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Fig.  258. — Arteries  of  the  outer  and  back 

PART  OF  THE  ARM  AND  HAND,   SUPERFICIAL    VIETT 

(fi-om  Tiedemanu).  | 

a,  deltoid  muscle  ;  h,  outer  head  of  triceps  ;  c, 
hiceps  ;  d,  brachialis  anticus  ;  e,  supinator  longiis ; 
/,  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  ;  g,  brevior  ;  h, 
extensor  communis  digitorum  and  extensor  minimi 
digiti  ;  i,  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  ;  h,  anconeus  ;  L, 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  ;  m,  extensor  ossis  metacarpi 
pollicis  ;  n,  extensor  primi  internodii  poUicis  ;  o, 
extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis  ;  1,  1,  cuta- 
neous and  posterior  terminal  branches  of  the  su- 
perior profunda  artery,  the  latter  descending  to 
anastomose  with  the  branches  of  the  interosseous 
and  radial  recurrent  arteries  ;  2,  above  the  posterior 
annular  ligament,  points  to  the  posterior  branch  of 
the  anterior  interosseous  artery  ;  3,  posterior 
carpal  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery ;  4,  radial  artery, 
taking  its  course  between  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  wrist-joint  and  the  tendons  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  before  passing  near  5,  between  the 
two  heads  of  the  abductor  indicis  ;  beneath  the 
extensor  tendons  is  seen  the  posterior  carpal  arch, 
giving  in  this  case  the  three  dorsal  interosseous 
arteries  ;  6,  the  inner  dorsal  artery  of  the  thumb ; 
7,  the  outer  dorsal  artery  of  the  index  finger  ;  7', 
the  metacarpal  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery  and 
between  7,  and  7',  the  remaining  dorsal  digital 
arteries,  formed  hy  the  bifurcation  of  the  dorsal 
interosseous  arteries. 


carpal  bones,  where  it  turns  forwards 
into  the  pahn  of  the  hand,  by  passing 
between  the  heads  of  the  first  dorsal 
interosseous  mnscle. 

As  it  turns  round  below  the  end  of 
the  radius  the  arteiy  is  deeply  seated, 
but  afterwards  it  comes  nearer  to  the 
surface.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  veins 
and  by  some  filaments  of  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve,  and  is  crossed  by  sub- 
cutaneous veins  and  by  branches  of  the 
radial  nerve. 

Beanches. — 1.  The  posterior  radial 
carpal  is  a  small  but  constant  branch. 
It  arises  beneath  the  extensor  tendons  of 
the  thumb,  and  running  inwards  on  the 
Isack  of  the  car23us  anastomoses  with  the 
posterior  ulnar  carpal  branch,  completing 
the  ])osterior  carpal  arch,  from  which  the 
dorsal  interosseous  arteries  of  the  third 
and  fourth  spaces  spring.  It  anasto- 
moses, also,  with  the  terminal  branch  of 
the  anterior  interosseous  of  the  forearm. 

2.  The  first  dorsal  interosseous 
artery,  arising  beneath  the  extensor  ten- 
dons of  the  thumb,  frequently  in  common 
with  the  posterior  carpal  branch,  jpasses 
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to  the  interval  between  the  second  and  third  metacarpal  bones,  commu- 
nicates with  the  first  superior  perforating  branch  of  the  deep  palmar 
arch,  and  descends  on  the  second  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  to  the  level 
of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations.  It  here  sends  forwards  a 
slender  inferior  jpcrforating  branch  to  join  the  corresponding  palmar 
digital  artery,  and  ends  by  dividing  into  two  dorsal  digital  branches 
which  ramify  on  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers, 
as  far  as  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx,  and  anastomose  on  the  sides  of 
the  fingers  with  the  palmar  collateral  arLeries. 

The  second  and  third  dorsal  interosseous  arteries,  springing  fi-om  the 
posterior  carpal  arch,  are  distributed  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  third  and 
fourth  interdigital  spaces,  but  their  inferior  perforating  branches  are 
often  wanting. 

3.  The  dorsal  arteries  of  the  tliumb,  two  small  branches,  arising 
separately  or  together  opposite  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  run  upon 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  thumb-bones,  one  at  the  radial,  the  other  at  the 
ulnar  border. 

4.  The  dorsal  artery  of  the  index  finger,  a  very  small  branch, 
arises  below  the  preceding,  and,  sending  branches  to  the  abductor  indicis, 
runs  along  the  radial  side  of  the  back  of  the  index  finger. 

In  the  hAjSTD. — The  radial  artery,  entering  the  palm  between  the 
heads  of  the  abductor  indicis  muscle,  immediately  gives  off,  under  cover 
of  the  deep  pait  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  the  large  artery  of  the 
thumb  and  the  radial  branch  of  the  index  finger,  and  turns  inwards  to 
form  the  deep  palmar  arch  by  inosculating  with  the  deep  branch  of 
the  ulnar  artery. 

The  large  artery  of  the  thumlb  {art.  princqjs  pollicis)  passes  down- 
wards in  front  of  the  abductor  indicis,  between  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  thumb  and  the  muscles  covering  it,  to  the  space  between  the  heads 
of  the  flexor  brevis  poUicis.  At  that  point,  and  beneath  the  tendon  of 
the  long  flexor,  it  divides  into  two  collateral  branches,  wdiich  course 
along  the  borders  of  the  phalanges,  on  their  palmar  aspect,  and  unite  in 
front  of  the  last  phalanx,  to  form  an  arch  similar  in  arrangement  to  that 
on  the  other  fingers. 

The  radial  branch  of  the  index  finger  {art.  radialis  indicis) 
descends  between  the  abductor  indicis  and  adductor  pollicis  muscles,  and 
continues  along  the  radial  border  of  the  index  finger,  forming  its  radial 
collateral  branch,  and  anastomosing  in  the  usual  manner  on  the  last 
phalanx  with  the  ulnar  collateral  branch  derived  from  the  superficial 
palmar  arch.  This  artery  sometimes  arises  by  a  common  trunk  with  the 
foregoing,  or  more  frequently  is  united  with  the  inner  collateral  artery 
of  the  thumb. 

"Varieties. — Origin. — In  the  observations  of  Ricliard  Quain,  the  radial  artery 
was  found  to  arise  higher  up  than  usual  in  nearly  one  case  in  eight.  Its  origin 
was  much  more  frequently  from  the  axillary,  or  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
brachial,  than  from  the  lower  part  of  the  latter  axtery.  Low  origin  of  the  radial 
artery  is  much  less  frequent  (see  p.  413),  but  it  has  been  foimd  arising  below  the 
upper  third  of  the  forearm  (Tiedemann,  tab.  47,  fig.  .3). 

Course. — The  radial  artery  more  rarely  deviates  from  its  usual  position  along 
the  forearm  than  the  ulnar.  It  has  been  found  lying  upon  the  semilunar  fascia 
of  the  biceps,  and  over  the  aponeurosis  of  the  forearm  instead  of  beneath  those 
structures.  It  occasionally  turns  backwards  over,  instead  of  beneath,  the  tendons 
of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb  ;  and  in  rarer  cases  it  has  been  seen  passing 
backwards,  over  the  supinator  longus,  above  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  and 
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descending  across  the  thumb-mnsclcs  to  the  ■m.'ist.  In  cases  of  low  origin  the 
radial  ai-teiy  passes  beneath  the  pronator  teres  and  the  radial  origin  of  the  flexor 
sublimis  digitonim  to  its  usual  position  between  the  tendons  of  the  supinator 
longus  and  flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  in  two  or  three  of  these  cases  it  has  been  seen 
joined  by  a  vas  aberrans  as  it  makes  its  appearance  superficially  (R.  Quain,  pi. 
35,  fig.  4,  G-.  D.  T.).  As  has  been  previously  stated  (p.  414),  the  vasa  aberrantia 
occasionally  derived  from  the  brachial  or  axillary  artery  commonly  end  by  join- 
ing the  radial,  or  one  of  its  branches. 

Size. — The  radial  artery  is  sometimes  much  smaller  than  usual,  and  it  has  been 
seen  terminating  in  the  carpal  and  superficial  volar  offsets,  or  in  muscular  offsets  at 
a  variable  level  in  the  foreai-m.  A  few  instances  of  absence  of  the  radial  artery 
are  also  recorded,  the  brachial  artery  being  continued  directly  into  the  ulnar- 
interosseous  trunk,  and  giving  off  only  a  radial  recurrent  branch  at  the  usual 
place  of  division.  In  these  cases  the  deficiency  is  generally  supplied  by  the  ulnar 
artery  in  the  hand,  or  by  a  large  median  artery,  more  rai-ely  by  a  branch  of  the 
anterior  interosseous  directed  outwards  in  front  of  the  wrist,  or  joining  the 
diminished  radial  tmnk  at  the  back  of  the  hand  (p.  421). 

Brajiche.t. — The  radial  recurrent  is  sometimes  very  large,  or  it  may  be  replaced 
by  several  separate  branches.  One  considerable  branch  occasionally  passes  back- 
wards on  the  surface  of  the  supinator  brevis  muscle,  and  turns  upwards  behind 
the  outer  condyle  of  the  humeiais,  replacing  the  posterior  interosseous  recurrent 
artery.  "WTien  the  radial  itself  arises  high  up,  the  recurrent  artery  usually  comes 
from  the  residual  brachial  trunk,  or  sometimes  from  the  ulnar  artery,  or  more 
rarely  from  the  interosseous.  "\Mien  given  from  the  brachial  trunk,  the  radial 
recurrent  has  been  found  crossing  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

The  mperficial  volar  branch  is  sometimes  enlarged,  and  furnishes  one  or  two 
digital  branches  (generally  to  the  thumb  and  index  finger),  and  along  with  this 
the  communication  with  the  superficial  arch  may  be  absent.  This  branch 
occasionally  arises  much  higher  than  usual,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  radial  artery 
has  been  found  dividing  in  the  upper  part  of  the  foreann  into  two  branches  of 
nearly  equal  size,  the  one  of  which  descends  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  as  the 
superficial  volar  artery,  giving  off  also  the  carpal  and  dorsal  digital  branches, 
while  the  other  passes  backwards  at  a  variable  level,  over  the  extensor  tendons, 
in  the  manner  described  above. 

The  carpal  and  dorsal  intero/tscous  branches  of  the  radial  are  sometimes  very 
small,  theii-  place  being  supplied  by  the  perforating  offset  of  the  anterior  inter- 
osseous, apparently  by  an  enlargement  of  the  ordinary  anastomosis  between  them. 

The  first  dorsal  interosseous  branch  is  not  unfrequently  much  enlarged,  and 
furnishes  the  collateral  digital  arteries  to  the  index  and  middle  fingers.  The 
dorsal  artery  of  the  index  finger  may  similarly,  though  more  rarely,  supply  one  or 
both  of  the  collateral  arteries  of  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  thumb  and  index  finger. 

DEEP    PALMAR    AECH    (V). 

The  deep  palmar  arch,  the  continuation  of  the  radial  artery,  com- 
mences at  the  upper  end  of  the  first  interosseous  space,  extends  trans- 
versely across  the  palm  towards  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  com- 
pleted by  the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery.  The  convexity  of  the 
arch  thus  formed  is  directed  downwards.  It  rests  on  the  interosseous 
muscles  and  on  the  metacarpal  bones  immediately  below  their  carpal 
extremities,  and  is  covered  by  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  the  flexor  tendons 
of  the  fingers,  and  the  opponens  and  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti.  It  is 
nearer  to  the  carpus  than  the  superficial  arch,  and  differs  from  it  in  re- 
taining its  size  almost  undiminished.  It  is  accompanied  for  some  distance 
by  the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  runs  from  the  inner  end  of 
the  arch  outwards. 

Beaxches. — 1.  The  recurrent  branches  ascend  from  the  upper  con- 
cave side  of  the  arch,  and  anastomose  with  the  branches  of  the  anterior 
carpal  arch. 
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2.  The  superior  perforating  branches,  three  in  number,  frequently 
arise  in  common  with  the  following  branches  ;  they  pass  backwards 
through  the  upper  extremities  of  the  inner  three  interosseous  spaces  to 
inosculate  with  the  dorsal  interosseous  arteries. 

3.  The  palmar  interosseous  arteries,  usually  three  in  number,  but 
very  liable  to  variation,  lie  in  front  of  the  interosseous  spaces,  supply  the 
muscles  there,  and  inosculate  at  the  clefts  of  the  fingers  with  the  digital 


Fig.  259. — Deep   arteries   of   the   ■wrist   and 
PALM  (from  R.  Quain).     g 

The  anterior  annular  ligament  of  tlie  wrist  has 
been  divided  ;  the  lower  parts  of  the  common 
flexors  and  flexor  of  the  thumb  have  been  removed, 
and  portions  of  these  tendons  are  turned  down 
upon  the  fingers  with  parts  of  the  lumbricales 
muscles  ;  the  superficial  palmar  arch  is  removed, 
and  the  interosseous  muscles  are  exposed  :  a,  ulnar 
nerve ;  b,  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  muscle; 
c,  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  ;  cl,  tendon  of 
the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  ;  1,  radial 
artery  ;  1',  its  lower  part  giving  ofl^  the  anterior 
carpal  and  superficial  volar  branches,  the  latter 
cut  short ;  2,  ulnar  artery ;  3,  anterior  interosseous 
ai^tery,  passing  behind  the  pronator  quadratus 
muscle  ;  4,  radial  artery,  appearing  deeply  in  the 
palm  between  the  first  and  second  metacarpal 
bones  and  passing  into  the  deep  palmar  arch  ;  5, 
deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery,  dipping  between 
the  abductor  and  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  to 
join  the  deep  arch,  and  accompanied  by  the  deep 
branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  ;  6,  a  digital  artery, 
rising  from  the  first  part  of  the  superficial  palmar 
arch  ;  7,  princeps  pollicis,  and  8,  radialis  indicis 
arteries ;  9,  9,  9,  interosseous  branches  of  the 
deep  palmar  arch,  proceeding  down  on  the  inter- 
osseous muscles  to  join  the  palmar  digital  arteries 
from  the  superficial  ai'ch. 

branches  from  the  superficial  arch. 
There  is  generally  also  a  communicat- 
ing branch  passing  fi-om  the  innermost 

interosseous  artery,  or  from  the  deep  arch  itself,  to  the  digital  artery  of 

the  inner  side  of  the  little  finger. 

It  is  by  an  enlargement  of  these  small  vessels  that  the  deep  palmar 

arch  sometimes  supplies  the  corresponding  digital  arteries  when  those 

derived  fi'om  the  superficial  arch  are  small  or  absent. 

Varieties  of  the  arteries  of  the  hand. — The  arteries  of  the  hand  frequently 
vary  from  their  usual  mode  of  distribution. 

(«,)  -By  far  the  larger  number  of  deviations  consist  of  a  deficiency  in  either  the 
radial  or  ulnar  system  of  arteries,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  other  ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  defect  is  much  more  commonly  on 
the  part  of  the  superficial,  and  the  increase  on  the  part  of  the  deep  set. 

(J))  In  the  second  and  smaller  class  of  variations  a  deficiency  in  one  or  other 
of  the  two  systems  is  supplied,  either  by  the  enlargement  of  branches  which 
descend  in  front  of  the  limb,  as  the  superficial  volar  (from  the  radial),  or  the 
median  artery  (from  the  anterior  interosseous,  as  shown  in  fig.  260),  or  by  the 
enlargement  of  an  interosseous  branch  (from  the  radial)  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 

In  illustration  of  these  general  remarks,  the  following  modes  of  arrangement 
of  the  vessels  may  be  mentioned  : — 


VAEIETIES    OF    THE    ARTERIES    OF    THE    HAND. 
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In  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  superficial  palmar  arch  is  diminished,  and 
gives  ofE  fewer  digital  branches  than  usual.  Generally  only  one  branch  is  wanting, 
viz.,  that  which  supplies  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  ;  but 
sometimes  two  or  three  branches  are  absent,  or  even  all  four,  as  when  the 
ulnar  artery,  after  giving  branches  to  the  short  muscles  of  the  little  finger, 
ends  in  the  deep  XDalmar  arch.     In  the  last-mentioned  case,  which  is  rare,  it 


Fig.  260. — An  enlarged  median  artery  replac- 
ing THE  RADIAL  AND  ULNAR  IN  THE  SUPPLY  OP 
PALMAR     ARTERIES     TO     HALF     THE     DIGITS     (frODl 

Tiedemann).     | 

1,  lower  part  of  the  bi-achial  artery ;  2,  radial 
artery,  not  giving  any  superficial  volar  branch ;  3, 
recurrent  radial ;  4,  ulnar  artery,  passing  over  the 
wrist  and  supplying  at  4',  4',  4',  digital  arteries  to 
half  the  hand  ;  5,  the  enlarged  median  artery  pass- 
ing in  front  of  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and 
supplying  5',  5',  digital  branches  to  the  outer  half  of 
the  hand. 


is  obvious  that  the  superficial  arch  is  alto- 
gether wanting. 

These  various  deficiencies  in  the  superficial 
palmar  arch  and  its  branches  are  usually  com- 
pensated for  by  an  enlargement  of  the  deep 
arch,  the  palmar  interosseous  branches  of  which, 
being  increased  in  size,  divide  at  the  clefts  of 
the  fingers,  and  form  such  collateral  digital 
branches  as  are  not  derived  from  the  usual 
source.  But  a  defective  superficial  arch  may, 
as  before  mentioned,  be  reinforced  from  other 
vessels,  viz.,  from  the  superficial  volar,  from 
an  enlarged  median  artery,  or  from  a  large 
dorsal  interosseous  branch. 

It  sometimes,  but  less  frequently  happens, 
that  the  deep  system  of  vessels  is  deficient ;  in 
which  case  the  superficial  arch  may  supply  all 
the  digital  arteries  to  the  thumb  and  fingers,  or 
one  or  more  of  these  may  be  derived  from  the 
superficial  volar,  the  median,  or  a  dorsal  inter- 
osseous artery. 

The  superficial  palmar  arch  has  occa- 
sionally been  seen  double,  the  superficial 
part  of  the  ulnar  artery  and  the  superficial 
volar  branch  of  the  radial  being  each  divided 
into  two  communicating  branches.  Two  of  the 
digital  arteries  fi-equently  arise  by  a  common 
trunk. 


Fisr   260, 


SUEGICAIi    ANATOMY    OF    THE    ULNAK    AND    RADIAL    ARTERIES. 

In  the  upper  third  of  the  forearm,  the  depth  at  which  the  idnar  artery  is  placed 
beneath  the  muscles  and  the  origin  of  the  large  interosseous  branch  in-event  the 
application  of  a  ligature  to  this  part  of  the  vessel. 

In  the  middle  third,  the  artery  may  be  tied  as  it  approaches  the  ulnar  nerve.  An 
incision  is  made  along  a  line  drawn  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  to 
the  pisiform  bone,  and  the  intermuscular  space  between  the  flexor  sublimis 
digitorum  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  opened  up,  when  the  ulnar  nerve  comes  into 
view.     The  artery,  accompanied  by  its  ven8B  comites,  will  be  found  to  the  outer 
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side  of  the  nerve,  a  little  way  removed  from  it,  and  under  cover  of  the  flexoi 
sublimis  digitorum,  if  the  spot  selected  be  above  the  middle  of  the  forearm. 

Near  the  wrist,  the  artery  is  readily  exposed  by  an  incision  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  tendon.  After  drawing  inwards  this  tendon,  a 
deep  layer  of  fascia  is  seen  covering  the  vessels,  and  on  dividing  this  the  artery 
is  laid  bare  with  the  nerve  to  its  inner  side. 

The  radial  artery  may  be  ligatured  in  any  part  of  its  extent  in  the  forearm  by 
means  of  an  incision  carried  through  the  skin  and  fascia  in  the  coui-se  of  the  vessel, 
i.  e.,  along  a  line  from  the  centre  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  fore  part 
of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  In  the  upper  half  of  the  forearm,  the  fleshy 
belly  of  the  supinator  longus  will  have  to  be  drawn  outwards  ;  in  the  lower  half, 
the  artery  lies  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  which 
forms  a  guide  to  the  vessel. 

At  the  wrist  the  radial  artery  may  also  be  readily  secured,  the  incision  being 
made  midway  between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  and  secundi 
internodii  poUicis.  It  is  generally  preferable,  however,  to  tie  the  artery  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  forearm. 

Collateral  circulation. — The  communications  between  the  branches  of  the  ulnar 
and  radial  arteries,  about  the  wrist  and  in  the  palm,  are  so  numerous  and  free 
that  the  circulation  in  the  hand  is  carried  on  without  difliculty  after  occlusion 
of  either  of  the  main  trunks. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  in  connection  with  wounds  of  the  palmar 
arteries,  the  possibility  of  blood  being  conveyed  to  the  hand  by  other  channels 
than  the  ulnar  and  radial  trunks,  viz.,  by  a  large  median  artery,  or  a  terminal 
branch  of  the  anterior  interosseous. 
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From  the  point  at  which  its  arch  is  considered  to  terminate — the 
lower  margin  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  the  aorta  descends  along  the 
spine  to  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  the  common 
iliac  arteries.  The  direction  of  this  part  of  the  vessel  is  not  vertical, 
for,  as  it  follows  the  bend  of  the  spine,  upon  which  it  rests,  it  is 
necessarily  concave  forwards  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  convex  forwards 
in  the  lumbar.  Again,  as  its  commencement  is  on  the  left  side  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  its  termination  nearly  in  the  middle  line, 
there  is  a  general  inclination  inwards  in  its  whole  length,  but  more 
marked  in  the  upper  half.  Within  the  thorax,  where  the  offsets  are 
small,  the  aorta  diminishes  only  slightly  in  size  (from  23  to  21  mm.)  ;  in 
the  abdomen  the  diminution  is  considerable  (from  21  to  17  mm.),  in  con- 
sequence of  large  branches  being  furnished  to  the  viscera  of  that  cavity. 

That  part  of  the  descending  aorta  which  is  situated  in  the  thorax  is 
called  the  descending  thoracic  aorta ;  it  extends  from  the  lower  border  of 
the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra  on  the  left  side,  to  the  opening  between  the 
crura  of  the  diaphragm  in  front  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra.  It  lies  in 
the  posterior  mediastinum,  resting  against  the  spine  and  covered  in  front 
by  the  root  of  the  left  lung  and  the  pericardium ;  on  the  left  side  it  is  in 
contact'  with  the  corresponding  pleura  and  lung  ;  and  close  to  it  on  the 
right  side  are  the  azygos  vein,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  oesophagus.  The 
oesophagus,  however,  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  is  in  front 
of  the  artery,  and  near  the  diaphragm  gets  somewhat  to  the  left  side. 
The  left  or  small  azygos  vein  lies  behind  the  descending  thoracic  aorta. 

The  BRANCHES  derived  from  the  descending  thoracic  aorta  are 
numerous,  but  small.  They  are  distributed  to  the  walls  of  the  thorax, 
and  to  the  viscera  contained  within  it — the  parietal  branches  being  the 
larger  and  more  numerous.. 
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A.  Branclies  to  the  viscera  : — 

The  pericardial  branches  are  some  very  small  and  irregular  vessels 
which  pass  forwards  and  ramify  on  the  loericardium. 

The  bronchial  arteries  are  the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  substance  of 
the  liuig,  and  they  supply  also  the  bronchial  glands,  and  in  part  the 
pericardium  and  oesophagus.  These  vessels  vary  frequently  in  number,  and 
in  their  mode  of  origin.  On  the  right  side  there  is  usually  one  bronchial  ar- 
tery which  arises  from  the  first  aortic  intercostal  artery,  or  by  a  common 
trunk  with  the  upper  left  bronchial  artery  from  the  descending  thoracic 
aorta ;  on  the  left  side  there  are  generally  two  arteries,  both  of  wdiich 
arise  from  the  descending  thoracic  aorta,  one  near  the  commencement  of 
that  trunk,  and  the  other,  named  inferior  Ironclilal,  lower  down.  Each 
artery  is  directed  to  the  back  part  of  the  corresponding  bronchus,  along 
which  it  runs,  dividing  and  subdividing  wdth  the  successive  bronchial 
ramifications  in  the  substance  of  the  kmg. 

Varieties. — The  place  of  origin  of  the  bronchial  arteries  is  liable  to  much 
variation.  The  artery  of  the  right  side  has  been  fomid  to  arise  singly  from  the 
aorta,  from  the  internal  mammary,  or  from  the  inferior  thyroid.  The  bronchial 
arteries  of  the  two  sides  have  been  seen  to  arise  by  a  common  trunk  from  the 
subclavian  (Haller).  Two  common  trunks,  each  f  runishing  a  branch  to  the  right 
and  left  lungs,  have  been  observed  in  a  single  case  to  descend  into  the  thorax, 
after  arising,  one  from  the  internal  mammary,  and  the  other  fi'om  the  superior 
intercostal  artery  (R.  Quain,  pi.  26,  fig.  5).  In  some  cases  they  arise  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  arch,  instead  of  from  the  descending  thoracic  aorta. 
Instances  also  occur  of  two  distinct  bronchial  arteries  for   each  lung. 

The  oesophageal  arteries  are  variable  in  size  and  number.  There 
are  usually  four  or  five,  which  arise  from  the  fore  part  or  right  side  of 
the  aorta,  and  run  downwards  upon  the  oesophagus,  supplying  its  coats. 
Their  ,  lower  branches  anastomose  with  the  ascending  offsets  of  the 
coronary  artery  of  the  stomach  and  with  the  phrenic  arteries,  while 
their  upper  branches  communicate  with  those  of  the  inferior  thyroid 
arteiy. 

Posterior  mediastinal  branches,  small  and  u'regular,  supply  the 
glands,  areolar  tissue,  and  other  structures  in  the  posterior  mediastinum, 
as  well  as  the  vertebral  portion  of  the  diaphragm. 

B.  Branches  to  the  waU  of  the  thorax  : — 

The  intercostal  arteries  (iv)  arise  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
aorta,  and  run  outwards  upon  the  bodies  of  the  vertebree,  to  reach  the 
intercostal  spaces.  They  are  usually  nine  in  number — the  upper  two 
spaces  being  supplied  by  the  superior  intercostal  branch  of  the  subclavian 
artery.  Owing  to  the  position  of  the  aorta  on  the  left  side  of  the  spine, 
the  right  aortic  intercostals  cross  over  the  fr'ont  of  the  vertebrte,  furnish- 
ing small  branches  to  their  interior,  and  are  longer  than  the  arteries  of 
the  left  side.  The  vessels  of  both  sides  pass  outwards  behind  the  pleura, 
and  are  crossed  by  the  sympathetic  nerve  :  those  of  the  right  side  also 
pass  behind  the  oesophagus,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  large  azygos 
vein. 

In  each  intercostal  space  i\\Q  artery,  passing  outwards  more  horizon- 
tally than  the  ribs,  crosses  the  space  obliquely,  so  as  to  gain  the  lower 
border  of  the  upper  rib  near  its  angle.  It  lies  upon  the  deep  surface  of 
the  external  intercostal  muscle,  and  in  the  back  of  the  space  is  separated 
from  the  pleura  only  by  a  thin  fascia,  but  farther  outwards  it  lies  between 
the  two  layers  of  intercostal  muscles.    Extending  forwards  in  the  sub- 
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costal  groove  of  .the  upper  rib,  it  finally  anastomoses  Avitli  one  of  the 
anterior  intercostal  branches  derived  fi-om  the  internal  mammary  artery. 

Fig.     261. — The    thoracic 

Fig.    261.  AND      GREATER      PART      OF 

THE      ABDOillNAL      AORTA, 
&C.      i 

For  the  general  descrip 
tion  of  tliis  figure,  see  p. 
354.  The  following  numbers 
indicate  the  branches  of  the 
aorta  ;  1,  placed  between 
the  origins  of  the  right  and 
left  coronary  arteries ;  2, 
innominate ;  3,  left  carotid ; 
4,  left  subclavian  ;  5,  bron- 
chial ;  6,  6,  oesophageal ;  7, 
7,  intercostal  arteries  (sixth 
and  seventh)  ;  8,  inferior 
jjhrenic  ;  9,  coeliac  axis;  10, 
below  the  superior  mesen- 
teric and  opposite  the  origin 
of  the  renal  arteries ;  11, 
11,  two  of  the  lumbar  ar- 
teries. 

The  first  of  the 
aortic  intercostal  arte- 
ries has  an  anastomosis 
with  the  superior  inter- 
costal artery  from  the 
subclavian,  and  not 
unfrequently  sends  up- 
wards a  considerable 
branch,  which  supplies 
the  second  space  wholly 
or  in  great  part.  The 
last  two  are  prolonged 
into  the  abdominal 
wall,  where  they  com- 
municate with  the  epi- 
gastric artery,  and  with 
the  lumbar  branches  of 
the  abdominal  aorta. 

Each  intercostal  ar- 
tery is  accompanied,  as 
it  runs  outwards  be- 
tween the  ribs,  by  a 
corresponding  vein, 
and  by  an  intercostal 
nerve ;  the  vein  being 
usually  above,  and  the 
nerve  below  it. 

Branches.^  (ci)    The 

posterior      or      dorsal 

branch  of  each  intercostal  artery  passes  backwards  to  the  inner  side  of 

the  superior  cos  to-transverse  ligament,  along  with  the  posterior  branch  of 
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the  corresiDoncTiiig  nerve  ;  and,  having  fiiruished  an  offset  to  the  spinal 
canal,  reaches  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  divides  into  an  internal  and 
an  external  branch.  The  internal  branch  is  directed  towards  the  spinous 
processes,  on  or  through  the  multifldus  spinse,  and  ramifies  in  the  muscles 
and  the  skin.  The  external  branch  turns  outwards  under  the  longissimus 
dorsi,  and  is  distributed  between  that  muscle  and  the  ilio-costalis  ;  some 
twigs  reach  the  superficial  muscles  and  the  integuments. 

The  spinal  branch  is  distributed  partly  to  the  cord  and  its  membranes, 
and  partly  to  the  bones,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  spinal  branches  of  the 
lumbar  arteries  (p.  447). 

(5)  The  collateral  intercostal  branch,  long  and  slender,  arises  near  the 
angle  of  the  upper  rib  of  the  space,  inclines  downwards,  and  is  continued 
along  the  border  of  the  lower  rib,  to  anastomose  in  front  Tsath  an  anterior 
intercostal  branch  of  the  internal  mammary  artery.  There  are  thus  in 
each  intercostal  space  two  terminal  branches  of  the  intercostal  artery 
communicating  with  the  branches  of  the  internal  mammary. 

Both  the  main  trunk  and  the  coUateral  branch  give  offsets  to  the 
intercostal  muscles  and  ribs,  and  small  twigs  which  anastomose  beneath 
the  pleura  with  one  another  and  with  branches  of  the  internal  mammary 
and  bronchial  arteries  (see  p.  400).  Other  branches  supply  the  muscles 
covering  the  thorax  and  anastomose  with  the  thoracic  branches  of  the 
axillary  arteiy,  and  one  accompanies  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the 
intercostal  nerve  to  the  skin.  From  the  arteries  in  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  spaces  branches  are  sent  to  the  mammary  gland  in  the  female. 

Varieties. — The  number  of  trunks  by  wliich.  the  intercostal  arteries  arise  is 
subject  to  much  variation  :  two  or  even  three  ai'teries  of  the  same  side,  especially 
the  upper  ones,  sometimes  arise  by  a  single  stem.  One  or  two  of  these  vessels 
may  be  absent  on  one  side,  the  corresponding-  spaces  being  supplied  by  branches 
from  the  neighboui-ing  intercostal  arteries. 

ABDOMINAL    AOBTA. 

The  aorta,  after  having  passed  the  diaphragm,  is  thus  named.  It 
commences  on  the  front  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and  terminates 
below  by  dividing  into  the  two  common  iliac  arteries.  The  bifrircation 
usuaUy  takes  place  about  half-way  down  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  ;  a  point  which  is  nearly 
on  a  level  with  a  line  drawn  from  the  highest  part  of  one  iliac  crest  to 
the  other,  and  which  corresponds  to  a  spot  on  the  front  of  the  abdomen, 
slightly  below  and  to  the  left  side  of  the  umbilicus. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  successively  in  apposi- 
tion with  the  pancreas  and  the  splenic  vein,  the  left  renal  vein,  the 
third  portion  of  the  duodenum,  and  the  peritoneum.  The  vena  cava 
lies  along  its  right  side,  the  right  crus  of  the  diaphragm  being  inter- 
posed at  the  upper  part ;  close  to  the  same  side  are  the  thoracic  duct 
and  the  azygos  vein,  which  are  placed  between  the  aorta  and  the  crus  of 
the  diaphragm.  The  aorta  is  also  covered  in  front  by  tho  solar  and 
aortic  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  by  numerous  lymphatic  vessels 
and  glands,  and  ])y  a  layer  of  dense  areolar  tissue. 

Branches. — The  abdominal  aorta  gives  numerous  branches,  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  viz.,  those  which  supply  the  viscera,  and 
those  which  are  distributed  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  The  former 
consists  of  the  coeliac  artery,   the   superior   mesenteric,   the  inferior 
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Fig.  262. 


Fig.  262. — The  abdominal   aorta  and  its  principal  branches  (from  Tiedemann).   J 

a,  ensiform  process ;  h,  inferior  vena  cava,  passing  through  the  tendon  of  the  dia- 
phragm ;  c,  ojsophagus,  iJassing  through  the  muscular  portion  ;  d  and  c,  tendinous  parts 
of  the  right  and  left  crura  ;  /,  /',  right  and  left  kidneys  with  the  suprarenal  bodies  ;  g,  g\ 
ureters  ;  h,  upper  part  of  the  urinary  bladder  ;  i,  i,  right  and  left  vasa  deferentia  passing 
up  from  the  bladder  to  the  internal  abdominal  rings  ;  h,  rectum,  divided  near  its  upper 
end  J  1, 1,  abdoroina]  aorta;  1',  middle  gacral  artery;  2,  2' right,  3,  8',  left  inferior  phrenic 
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artery,  arising  by  a  short  common  stem  from  the  front  of  the  aorta  immediately  below  the 
meeting  of  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  ;  4,  coeliac  axis  ;  5,  superior  mesenteric  artery  ;  6, 
6,  renal  arteries  ;  6',  6'  suprarenal  arteries  arising  partly  from  the  aorta  and  partly  from 
the  inferior  phrenic  ;  7,  placed  on  the  front  of  the  aorta  below  the  origin  of  the  sperma- 
tic arteries  ;  7,  7',  placed  on  the  psoas  muscles,  point  to  the  right  and  left  spermatic 
arteries  as  they  descend  to  the  internal  abdominal  rings  ;  8,  inferior  mesenteric  artery  ; 
9,  9,  9,  lumbar  arteries  ;  9',  lowest  lumbar  artery;  10,  10,  common  iliac  arteries  ;  11, 
between  the  external  and  internal  iliac  arteries  ;  12,  left  epigastric  artery  ;  13,  circumflex 
iliac  ;  14,  branches  of  the  ilio -lumbar. 

mesenteric,  the  suprarenal,  the  renal,  and  the  spermatic  arteries  ;  while  in 
the  latter  are  included  the  phrenic,  the  lumbar,  and  the  middle 
sacral  arteries.  The  first  three-  of  the  visceral  branches  are  single 
arteries. 

Varieties. — Place  of  division. — In  more  than  three-fourtbs  of  a  considerable 
number  of  cases,  the  aorta  divided  either  upon  the  foui-tb  lumbar  vertebra,  or 
upon  the  intervertebral  disc  below  it ;  in  one  case  out  of  nine  it  was  below,  and  in 
about  one  out  of  eleven  above  the  spot  thus  indicated  :  in  ten  bodies  out  of  every 
thirteen,  the  division  of  the  great  artery  took  place  within  half  an  inch  above  or 
below  the  level  of  the  iliac  crest  (R.  Quain).  An  instance  of  bifurcation  imme- 
diately below  the  origin  of  the  right  renal  artery  is  recorded  by  Haller  (Disputat. 
Anatom.,  t.  vi.,  p.  781),  and  division  opposite  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  has  been 
observed  by  Boinet  (Ai-ch.  gen.  de  Med.,  1835,  vii.,233),  Cruveilhier  ("  Anatomic," 
5th  Ed.,  iii.,  148),  and  Eckhard  (Zeitsch.  f.  rat.  Med.,  xxxi.,  408). 

Unusual  irajich. — Two  remarkable  cases  are  recorded  of  the  existence  of  a 
large  pulmonary  branch  which  arose  from  the  abdominal  aorta,  close  to  the  coeliac 
axis,  and,  after  passing  upwards  through  the  oesophageal  opening  in  the  dia- 
phragm, divided  into  two  branches,  which  were  distributed  to  the  lungs  near  their 
bases  (see  Henle,  oj).  cit.,  p.  292). 


A.-VISCEEAL    BEANCHES    OF    THE    ABDOMINAL    AORTA. 

The  coeliac  artery  or  axis  (i)  is  a  short  wide  vessel,  usually  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  which  arises  from  the  front  of  the 
aorta  close  to  the  margin  of  the  opening  in  the  diaphragm.  It  is 
directed  nearly  horizontally  forwards  at  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas, 
being  placed  behind  the  small  omentum  and  close  to  the  left  side  of  the 
Spigelian  lobule  of  the  liver.  The  two  semilunar  ganglia  of  the  sympa- 
thetic are  also  contiguous  to  it,  one  on  each  side.  The  artery  divides 
into  three  branches,  viz.,  the  coronary  artery  of  the  stomach,  the  hepatic, 
and  the  splenic,  which  separate  simultaneously  fi'om  the  end  of  the 
trunk  like  radii  fr'om  an  axis. 

Varieties. — The  coeliac  axis  is  occasionally  partly  covered  at  its  origin  by  the 
diaphi'agm.  It  may  be  longer  than  usual,  in  which  case  its  branches  are  not  given 
off  together ;  or  it  may  be  entii'ely  wanting,  the  coronary,  hepatic,  and  splenic 
arteries  arising  separately  from  the  aorta.  In  some  cases  the  coeliac  artery  gives 
off  only  two  branches  at  its  division  (the  coronary  and  the  splenic),  the  hepatic 
being  supplied  from  another  source.  Earely,  it  gives  more  than  three  branches 
to  the  viscera,  the  additional  vessel  being  a  second  coronary,  or  a  separate  gastro- 
duodenal  artery.  One  or  both  phrenic  arteries  are  frequently  derived  from  this 
trunk.  Cases  have  been  met  with  in  which  a  connection  existed  between  the 
coeliac  axis  and  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  close  to  their  origin. 

A.  The  coronary  artery  of  the  stomach  (iii-iv),  the  smallest  of  the 
three  branches  derived  from  the  coeliac  axis,  runs  at  first  upwards  and 
to  the  left  side,  and  reaches  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.     It  then 
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tLinis  sharply  forwards  and  downwards,  and  is  continued  from  left  to 
right  along  the  small  curvatm-e  of  the  stomach,  distributing  branches  to 
both  surfaces  of  that  viscus,  and  finally  inosculating  with  the  pyloric 
branch  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

Where  it  first  reaches  the  stomach,  this  artery  sends  upwards  (Bso;plia- 
geal  branches,  which  anastomose  with  the  aortic  oesophageal  arteries. 
The  branches  to  the  stomach,  descending  on  the  fore  and  back  part  of 
the  organ,  anastomose  with  branches  ft'om  the  arterial  arch  on  the  great 
cm'vatm'e. 

Varieties. — The  coronary  artery  of  ttie  stomacli  is  sometimes  given  off  directly 
from  the  aorta  ;  and  is  occasionally  replaced  by  two  separate  vessels.  It  some- 
times furnishes  the  left  or  an  additional  hepatic  artery  ;  and  according-  to  Hyrtl 
there  is  constantly  a  small  brancli  which  ascends  to  the  left  end  of  the  transverse 
fissui-e  of  the  liver  and  anastomoses  with,  an  offset  of  the  left  hepatic  artery. 

B.  The  hepatic  artery  (ii)  is  in  the  adult  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  coronary  and  splenic  arteries,  but  in  the  foetus  it  is  the 
largest  of  the  three.  It  is  directed  at  first  forwards  and  to  the  right, 
passing  over  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas,  and  below  the  foramen  of 
Winslow,  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
where  it  gives  ofl^  its  gastro-duodenal  branch.  It  then  ascends  between 
the  layers  of  the  small  omentum,  and.in  front  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow, 
towards  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver  ;  and  in  this  com'se  it  lies  upon 
the  portal  vein,  and  to  the  left  of  the  common  bile-duct.  Near  the  liver, 
it  ends  by  dividing  into  right  and  left  branches,  which  supply  the  corre- 
sponding lobes  of  that  organ. 

Brandies. — {a)  The  gastro-duodenal  artery  (iv)  descends  near  the 
pylorus  behind  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  divides  at  the  lower 
border  of  that  viscus  into  a  smaller  superior  pancreatico-duodenal  and  a 
larger  right  gastro-epiploio  artery.  The  superior  pancreatico-duodenal 
artery  descends  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  duodenum,  between  that 
and  the  pancreas,  and,  after  furnishing  several  branches  to  both  these 
organs,  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  pancreatico-duodenal  from  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery.  The  right  gastro-epiploic  artery,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  gastro-duodenal,  runs  from  right  to  left  along  the  great 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  between  the  layers  of  the  great  omentum,  and 
ends  by  inosculating  with  the  left  gastro-epiploic  from  the  splenic  artery. 
It  sends  branches  upwards  to  both  surfaces  of  the  stomach,  and  long 
slender  vessels  downwards  to  the  omentum. 

(b)  The  pjloiic  artery,  descending  fi-om  its  origin  and  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  stomach  at  the  upper  border  of  the  pylorus,  extends  from 
right  to  left  along  the  small  curvature,  and  inosculates  with  the  coronary 
artery.     It  is  sometimes  a  branch  of  the  gastro-duodenal. 

(c)  The  right  hejMtic  branch  inclines  outwards  behind  the  hepatic  and 
cystic  ducts  (occasionally  in  fi'ont  of  the  hepatic),  giving  off  the  cj^stic 
artery  as  it  passes  these,  and  reaches  the  right  end  of  the  transverse  fis- 
sure, where  it  divides  into  two  or  three  branches  as  it  enters  the  liver 
substance.  The  cystic  artery  (vi)  turns  forwards  upon  the  neck  of  the 
gall-bladder,  and  divides  into  two  smaller  branches,  of  which  one  rami- 
fies between  the  coats  on  the  inferior  surface,  the  other  between  the 
bladder  and  the  liver. 

{d)  The  left  hejmtic  branch,  smaller  than  the  right,  fi-om  which  it 
diverges  at  an  acute  angle,  gives  off  one  or  two  branches  to  the  Spigehan 
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Fig.  263. — The  arteries  op  the  stomach,  liver,  and  omentum 
(from  Tiedemann).     ^ 

The  liver  is  turned  up  so  as  to  sliow  its  lower  surface  with  the  portal  fissure,  and  tlie 
vessels  and  ducts  entering  it  :  a,  right  lobe  of  the  liver ;  h,  left  lobe  ;  c,  gall-bladder  ; 
c',  hepatic  ducts;  c",  common  bile-duct;  d,  umbilical  fissure  and  round  ligament;  e, 
cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  ;  /,  on  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach  near  its  cardiac 
end,  points  to  the  spleen  ;  g,  pylorus  ;  h,  duodenum ;  i,  i,  great  omentum  ;  k,  k,  part 
of  the  small  intestine  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  1,  upon  the  trunk  of  the 
abdominal  aorta,  below  the  root  of  the  inferior  phrenic  arteries,  and  above  the  cceliac 
axis  ;  2,  placed  on  the  meeting  of  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  the  coronary  artery  of  the 
stomach  ;  2',  the  same  artery  proceeding  round  the  small  curvature  of  the  stomach  and 
ending  by  inosculating  with  the  pyloric  ;  3,  the  main  hepatic  artery,  continued  at  3'  as 
proper  hepatic  artery  to  the  liver;  4,  pyloric  artery;  4',  another  pyloric  branch;  5, 
trunk  of  the  portal  vein  ;  5',  5',  5',  its  branches  in  the  transverse  fissure  ;  6,  gastro- 
duodenal  artery ;  6',  6',  its  continuation  as  the  right  gastro-epiploic  ;  7,  on  the  left  crus 
of  the  diaphragm,  the  splenic  artery ;  8,  its  left  gastro-epiploic  branch,  proceeding  round 
the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach  to  communicate  with  the  right  gastro-epiploic  artery ; 
both  of  these  vessels  are  seen  giving  long  epiploic  as  well  as  gastric  brandies. 
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lobule,  and  enters  the  liver  at-  the  left  end  of  tlie  transverse  fissure.  The 
ramifications  of  the  hepatic  arterv  in  the  Mver  accompany  the  di- 
viaons  of  the  portal  veia  and  hepatic  dnct. 

Varieties. — ~ie  iepa^c  azTzery  sometrnies  arises  from  the  snpeiior  myenteric 
ansTjT.  ox  from  ilie  aona  iiself.  The  left  tepatie  arfeeiy  is  not  Trnfreqiieiitly  de- 
iiTed  from  tiie  eoTonazy  arfcerr  of  tae  stomacli,  occasionallT  from  the  superior 
myenteric,  rarely  from  The  splenic,  Acc^orj  hejaiic  arteries  are  som^etunes 
laet  "vvrnu  geziezsHj  comiiig  from  xhe  coronary  arr-ery,  less  freqrieiLLly  frora  tlie 
sTrperior  mesenteiie.  xhe  aorta,  the  righx  renaL  or  the  inferior  xaesenteric.  The 
iiepatic  art-ay  has  been  ioteqcI  to  Tiirtngh  a  phrenic  hranch.  The  cystic  artery 
has  heen  seen  arisfnz  frozn  the  snpgrior  m^eat-eric. 

C.  The  spleziic  artery  (ii\  in  the  adtdt  the  largest  branch  of  the 
ccehac  axis,  snp'plies  fhe  spleen,  and  in  part  the  stomach  and  pancreas. 
"Waving  and  often  torraons  in  its  course,  it  passes  along  the  npper  border 
of  the  pancreas,  and  divides  near  the  spleen  into  several  branches,  which 
are  distribnte<i  to  that  organ  and  to  the  left  portion  of  the  stomach. 

branches. — '"ai  Pancreatic  branches,  variable  in.  size  and  ninnber.  are 
given  off  Tvhile  the  artery  is  passing  along  the  pancreas,  the  bc^y  and  tail  of 
vrhich  they  strp'ply.     One  of  larger  size  not  nnfreqnently  rons  from  left 
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:  V  t»"o  drrisi'jns  of  the  gastro-daodenal ; 

"  f  the  -rasa,  Lxeria  to  the  stomach ;  8, 

:—=-,:-.        -'----       "      "   -    rlclt  on  the  great  enrratnre  of   the 

':-'      :     ;  :  :_T  ti:  :v   ^r.-r^.  grriag  c<5 the  rnferior  pamaeafco- 
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to  right  in  tLe  direction  of  the  pancreatic  dnct,  and  is  called  arteriapan- 
creatica  magna. 

(b)  The  splenic  branches  are  the  proper  terminal  branches  of  the 
artery ;  they  are  fire  or  sls,  or  even  more,  in  nnmber,  and  Tary  in  length 
and  size:  they  enter  the  spleen  by  the  hilus  on  its  concare  sumce, 
and  ramifr  within  that  organ. 

(c)  The  sJiorf  gastric  branches  {ijasa  drevia),  firom  f  onr  t-o  six  in  number, 
are  directed  forwards  and  to  the  right,  some  issning  from  the  tmnk 
of  the  splenic  artery,  others  from  its  terminal  branches  :  they  reach  the 
left  extremity  of  the  stomach,  where  they  divide  and  spread  ont  between 
its  coats,  commnnicating  with  the  coronary  and  left  gasfcro-epiploic 
arteries. 

(d)  The  left  gasfro-epijjJoic  artery  nms  from  left  to  right  along  the 
great  cnrvatnre  of  the  stomach,  supplying  branches  to  l>Dth  surfaces  of 
the  stomach  and  to  the  omentum  on  the  left  side,  and  inosculates  with 
the  right  gastro-epiploic  branch  from  the  hepatic  artery. 

"Varieties. — ^These  are  not  frequent.  The  splenic  artery  has  been  seen  to  give 
off  the  left  hepatic  arterr.  the  middle  colic  arterv.  and  in  one  case,  together  wiih 
the  last,  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery. 

The  superior  mesenteric   artery  (i)  supphes  the  whole  of  the 

small  inteszine  beyond  the  duodenum,  and  half  of  the  large  intestine.  It 
arises  from  the  fore  part  of  the  aorta,  a  httle  below  the  coeliac  axis,  and 
under  cover  of  the  pancreas  and  splenic  vein.  Emerging  below  the 
pancreas,  it  crosses  the  left  end  of  the  third  part  of  the  duodenum,  and 
descends  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery.  !Mnch  diminished  in  size 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  its  branches,  ic  inclines  below  towards  the 
right  ihac  fossa,  and  ends  near  the  jimction  of  the  ileum  with  the  large 
intestine  by  inosculating  with  its  own  ileo-cohc  branch. 

Branches. — {a)  The  inferior  pancreafico-duodenal,  generally  arising 
from  the  first  intestinal  branch  and  directed  transversely  to  the  right 
behind  the  main  trunk,  nms  along  the  concave  border  of  the  duodenum, 
and  joins  with  the  superior  pancreatico-duodenal  artery. 

(Jb)  The  intestinal  branches,  supplying  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  spring 
from  the  convex  or  left  side  of  the  vessel.  They  are  usually  twelve  or 
more  in  nimiber,  and  are  all  included  between  the  layers  of  the  mesen- 
tery. They  run  parallel  to  one  another  for  some  distance,  and  then 
divide  into  two  branches,  each  of  which  forms  an  arch  with  the  neigh- 
bouring branch.  From  the  first  set  of  arches  other  branches  issue, 
which  divide  and  communicate  in  the  same  way,  until  finally,  after 
forming  from  three  to  five  such  tiers  of  arches,  the  smaller  as  they  are 
nearer  to  the  intestine,  the  ultimate  divisions  proceed  directly  to  the 
intestiue,  spreading  upon  both  sides,  and  ramiiying  in  its  coats,  SmaR 
offsets  are  also  furnished  to  the  glands  and  other  structures  between  the 
layers  of  the  mesentery. 

(f)  The  colic  branches  arise  from  the  right  or  concave  side  of  thQ 
artery,  and  are  usually  three  in  ntunber. 

1.  The  ileo-coh'c  artery,  the  first  in  order  from  below  upwards,  inclines 
downwards  and  to  the  right  side,  towards  the  caecum,  and  divides  into 
two  branches  :  one  of  these  descends  to  inosctilate  with  the  termination 
of  the  mesenteric  artery  itself,  and  to  form  an  arch,  from  the  convexity 
of  which  branches  proceed  to  supply  the  jtmction  of  the  smaD.  with  the 
large  intestine,  and  the  caecum  and  its  appendix  ;  the  other  division 
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Fiff.  265. 


Fig.  265. 


-The  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  its  branches 
(fi'om  Tiedemann).     \ 


The  transverse  colon  is  turned  upwards  ;  the  jejunum  and  ileum  are  drawn  to  the  left ; 
and  the  posterior  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  and  the  anterior  layer  of  the  mesentery 
are  removed  :  a,  descending  j)art  of  the  duodenum  ;  h,  inferior  transverse  part ;  c,  com- 
mencement of  the  jejunum  ;  c',  c',  jejunum  and  ileum  ;  d,  termination  of  the  ileum  in 
the  large  intestine  ;  e,  cascum  ;  /,  vermiform  appendix  ;  g,  ascending  colon  ;  h,  transverse 
colon  ;  i,  descending  colon  ;  I;  pancreas  ;  1,  trunk  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  ; 
1',  its  termination  where  it  inosculates  with  a  branch  of  the  ileo-colic  artery  ;  2,  2,  intes- 
tinal branches  ;  2',  2',  their  loops  in  the  mesentery  ;  3,  inferior  pancreatico-duodenal 
branch,  passing  to  the  right  to  unite  with  3',  the  branch  from  the  gastro-duodenal ;  4,  middle 
colic  branch  ;  5,  its  left  branch  jsassing  at  5',  to  unite  with  the  branch  of  the  left  colic  of  the 
inferior  mesenteric  ;  6,  its  right  branch  ;  7,  right  colic  and  ileo-colic  arteries  in  one 
trunk  ;  8,  right  colic,  uniting  by  a  loop  with  the  middle  colic  ;  9,  ileo-colic,  uniting  with 
the  end  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery. 

ascends  and  inosculates  with  the  next  mentioned  branch.  The  ileo-colic 
artery  is  not  always  distinct  from  the  termination  of  the  superior 
mesenteric. 
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2.  The  riglit  colic  artery  passes  transversely  towards  the  right  side, 
beneath  the  peritoneum,  to  the  middle  of  the  ascending  colon,  opposite 
which  it  divides  into  two  branches  ;  of  these  one  descends  to  com- 
municate with  the  ileo-colic  artery,  while  the  other  ascends  to  join  in 
an  arch  with  the  middle  coHc.  This  artery  and  the  ileo-colic  often  arise 
by  a  common  trunk. 

3.  The  middle,  colic  artery  runs  forwards  between  the  layers  of  the 
transverse  mesocolon  towards  the  transverse  colon,  and  divides  in  a 
manner  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  vessels  just  noticed.  One  of  its 
branches  inclines  to  the  right,  where  it  inosculates  with  the  preceding- 
vessel  ;  the  other  passes  to  the  left  side,  and  forms  a  similar  communica- 
tion with  the  left  colic  branch,  derived  from  the  inferior  mesenteric 
artery.  From  the  arches  of  inosculation  thus  formed,  small  branches 
pass  to  the  colon  for  the  supply  of  its  coats. 

Those  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  which  supply  the 
ascending  colon  have  a  layer  of  peritoneum  only  on  their  anterior 
aspect ;  the  others  lie  between  two  strata. 

Varieties. — The  mimber  of  tlie  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery, 
both  intestinal  and  colic,  is  by  no  means  constant.  It  also  frequently  gives  off 
accessory  branches  to  tbe  neighbouriag  viscera  ;  of  these  that  to  the  liver  is  the 
most  common.  An  offset  of  this  artery  may  replace  the  gastro-duodenal  or  its 
chief  branch,  the  right  gastro-epiploic,  or  it  may  give  accessory  pancreatic  and 
splenic  branches  (Hyrtl),  or  the  artery  to  the  gall-bladder.  It  has  also  been  seen 
to  give  off  the  left  colic  artery,  and  in  one  case  in  which  the  inferior  mesenteric 
was  absent  also  the  superior  hfemorrhoidal  (Fleischmann).  A  rare  anomaly  is 
the  presence  of  an  omphalo-mesenteric  artery,  arising  either  from  the  main  stem 
or  fi'om  one  of  the  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric.  In  one  case  it  ran 
directly  to  the  imibilicus  where  it  gave  a  branch  to  the  urachus  (Haller).  In 
another  it  reached  the  anterior  -wall  of  the  abdomen  rather  below  the  umbilicus, 
and  after  giving  a  branch  to  the  rectus,  which  anastomosed  with  the  deep  epigas- 
tric, it  teiTttiiiated  by  ascending  in  the  round  ligament,  and  forming  a  capillary  net- 
work in  the  falciform  ligament  of  the  liver  (Hyrtl), 

The  inferior  mesenteric  artery  (iii-iv)  arises  from  the  front  of 
the  aorta  between  one  and  two  inches  above  its  bifurcation,  and 
supplies  the  lower  half  of  the  large  intestine.  Inclining  slightly  to  the 
left,  it  passes  downwards  close  to  the  aorta,  gives  off  branches  to  the 
descending  colon  and  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  is  continued  under  the 
name  of  superiar  liccmorrhoidal  artery  over  the  left  common  iliac  vessels 
to  the  back  of  the  rectum. 

Brandies. — {a)  The  left  colic  artery  is  directed  to  the  left  side  behind 
the  peritoneum,  and  across  the  left  kidney,  to  reach  the  descending  colon. 
It  divides  into  two  branches,  which  form  a  series  of  arches  in  the  same 
way  as  the  colic  vessels  of  the  opposite  side.  One  of  these  two  branches 
passes  upwards  along  the  colon,  and  inosculates  with  the  left  branch  of 
the  middle  cohc  ;  while  the  other  descends  and  anastomoses  with  the 
sigmoid  artery. 

(Z>)  The  sigmoid  artery  runs  obliquely  downwards  to  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  where  it  divides  into  branches,  which  form  arches 
like  the  other  arteries  ;  the  highest  branch  joins  the  left  colic,  the  lower 
ones  turn  downwards  to  the  rectum  and  anastomose  with  the  following 
artery.  Instead  of  a  single  sigmoid  artery,  two  or  three  branches  are 
sometimes  present. 

(c)  The  superior  iicemorrhoidal  artery,  the  continuation  of  the  inferior 
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mesenteric,  passes  downwards,  over  the  left  common  iliac  artery  and  vein, 
into  the  pelvis  behind  the  rectum,  lying  at  first  in  the  mesorectum,  and 
then  divides  into  two  branches  which  extend  one  on  each  side  of  the 


Fisf.  266. 


Fig.  266.— The  inferior  mesenteric  artery  (from  Tieclemann).     J 

The  jejunum  and  ileum  witli  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  are  turned  towards  the 
right  side,  the  pancreas  is  exposed,  and  the  large  intestine  is  stretched  out :  a,  h,  duo- 
denum ;  c,  commencement  of  the  jejunum  ;  d,  d,  jejunum  and  ileum  ;  e,  ascending  colon  ; 
/,  transverse  colon  ;  g,  descending  colon  ;  h,  sigmoid  flexure  ;  i,  commencement  of  the 
rectum  ;  h;  pancreas  ;  1,  placed  on  the  trunk  of  the  abdominal  aorta  at  the  origin  of  the 
renal  arteries  ;  1',  on  the  same  at  the  origin  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  ;  1",  near  the 
division  into  the  common  iliac  arteries  ;  2,  inferior  mesenteric,  giving  off  the  left  colic  ;  3, 
ascending  branch  of  the  left  colic  ;  4,  4,  descending  branch  of  the  same  ;  5,  sigmoid 
arterj' ;  6,  superior  ha3mori'hoidal  artery ;  7,  trunk  of  the  superior  mesenteric,  issuing 
from  behind  the  pancreas;  8,  some  of  its  intestinal  branches;  9,  middle  colic  artery; 
10,  its  left  branch,  forming  a  loop  of  communication  with  the  left  colic ;  11,  its  right 
branch  ;  12,  12,  spermatic  arteries. 
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intestine  towards  the  lower  end.  About  five  inches  from  the  anus  these 
subdivide  eacli  into  three  or  four  branches  which  pierce  tlie  muscular 
coat  some  two  inches  lower  down.  In  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  these 
arteries,  placed  at  regular  distances  from  each  other,  descend  between  the 
mucous  and  muscular  coats  to  the  end  of  the  gut,  where  they  communi- 
cate in  loops  opposite  the  internal  sphincter,  and  anastomose  with  the 
middle  and  inferior  hagmorrhoidal  arteries. 

Varieties. — Absence  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  has  been  met  with,  its 
branches  being  given  off  by  the  superior  mesenteric.  It  has  also  been  found  giving 
origin  to  the  middle  colic  artery,  and  accessory  branches  to  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

A  middle  mesenterie  artery,  arising  from  the  common  iliac  and  supplying 
vessels  to  the  transverse  and  descending  colon,  has  been  seen  by  Hyrtl 
("  Lehrbuch,"  14th  Ed.,  p.  1004). 

Anastomoses  on  the  alimentary  canal. — The  arteries  distributed  to  the 
alimentary  canal  communicate  freely  with  each  other  over  the  whole  length  of 
that  tube.  The  arteries  of  the  great  intestine,  derived  from  the  two  mesenteric 
trunks,  form  a  series  of  vascular  arches  along  the  colon  and  rectum,  at  the  lower 
end  of  which  they  anastomose  with  the  middle  and  inferior  hajmorrhoidal  arteries, 
given  off  from  the  internal  iliac  and  pudic  arteries.  The  branches  from  the 
left  side  of  the  superior  mesenteric  form  another  series  of  arches  along  the  small 
intestine,  which  is  connected  with  the  f oimer  by  the  ileo-colic  artery.  Farther, 
the  inferior  pancreatico-duodenal  branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric  joins  upon 
the  duodenum  with  the  superior  pancreatico-duodenal  artery.  The  latter  is 
derived  from  the  same  soru'ce  as  the  pyloric  artery  ;  and  so  likewise,  through  the 
coronary  artery  of  the  stomach  and  its  ascending  branches,  a  similar  connection 
is  formed  with  the  oesophageal  arteries,  even  up  to  the  pharynx. 

The  middle  suprarenal  or  capsular  arteries  (vi)  are  tvvo  very 
small  vessels  which  arise  from  the  aorta  on  a  level  Avith  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery,  and  pass  obliquely  outwards  upon  the  crura  of  the 
diaphragm  to  reach  the  suprarenal  capsules,  to  which  bodies  they  are 
distributed,  anastomosing  at  the  same  time  with  the  upper  and  lower 
suprarenal  branches  derived  respectively  from  the  phrenic  and  the  renal 
arteries.     In  the  foetus  these  arteries  are  relatively  of  large  size. 

Varieties. — This  artery  is  often  very  small,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the 
superior  and  inferior  suprarenals.  The  middle  suj^rarenal  sometimes  gives  off  the 
spermatic  artery,  more  frequently  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side. 

The  renal  or  emulgent  arteries  (ii),  of  large  size  in  proportion  to 
the  bulk  of  the  organs  which  they  supply,  arise  from  the  sides  of  the 
aorta,  about  half  an  inch  below  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  that  of 
the  right  side  being  generally  a  little  lower  down  than  that  of  the  left. 
Each  is  directed  outwards  so  as  to  form  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the 
aorta.  In  consequence  of  the  position  of  the  aorta  upon  the  spine,  the 
right  renal  artery  has  to  run  a  somewhat  longer  course  than  the  left,  and 
it  also  crosses  Ijchind  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Both  right  and  left 
arteries  are  overlapped  by  the  accompanying  renal  veins.  Before  reaching 
the  hilus  of  the  kidney,  each  artery  divides  into  four  or  five  branches, 
the  greater  number  of  which  usually  lie  between  the  vein  in  front  and 
the  pelvis  of  the  ureter  behind.  These  branches,  after  having  passed 
deeply  into  the  sinus  of  the  kidney,  subdivide  and  are  distributed  in  the 
gland,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  account  of  the  structure  of  that 
organ. 

Each  renal  artery,  before  entering  the  hilus  of  the  kidney,  furnishes 
one  or  two  smaU  branches  to  the  suprarenal  body  {inferior  supxirenal 
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arteries),  to  the  ureter,  to  the  himbar  lymphatic  glands,  and  several 
twigs  which  ramify  in  the  connective  tissue  and  fat  around  the  kidney. 

Varieties.. — The  renal  artery  may  be  replaced  by  two,  tlu-ee,  four,  or  even  five 
branches ;  and  great  differences  as  to  the  origin  of  these  vessels  are  found 
to  exist  even  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  body.  As  they  usually  arise  in  suc- 
cession from  the  aorta  itself,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  deviation  were  merely  an 
increased  degree  of  that  condition  in  which  the  renal  artery  divides  iuto  branches 
sooner  than  usual  after  its  origin.  In  some  cases  a  renal  artery  has  been  seen  to 
proceed  from  the  aorta  at  its  bifurcation,  from  the  middle  sacral  artery,  from  the 
inferior  mesenteric,  from  the  common  iliac,  and  in  one  case,  described  by 
Eustachius,  from  the  internal  iliac.  Portal  found  ia  one  instance  the  right  and 
left  renal  arteries  arising  by  a  common  trunk  from  the  fore  part  of  the  aorta. 

The  branches  of  the  renal  artery,  instead  of  entering  at  the  hilus,  sometimes 
reach  and  penetrate  the  gland  near  its  upper  end,  or  on  its  anterior  surface.  The 
light  renal  artery  has  been  seen  to  cross  the  vena  cava  in  front  instead  of  behind. 
Supernumerary  branches  are  also  frequently  found.  The  most  common  are,  the 
diaphragmatic  arising  in  common  with  the  inferior  suprarenal,  a  hepatic  branch 
from  the  right  renal,  branches  to  the  small  and  large  intestines,  the  middle 
suprarenal,  the  spermatic,  and  one  or  more  lumbar  arteries. 

Spermatic  and  ovarian  arteries  (v). — The  spermatic  arteries  of 

the  male,  two  small  and  very  long  vessels,  arise  close  together  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  aorta  a  little  below  the  renal  arteries.  Each  artery  is  directed 
downwards  and  somewhat  outwards,  resting  on  the  psoas  muscle,  that  of 
the  right  side  passing  also  in  front  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  ;  it  crosses 
obliquely  the  ureter  and  the  lower  part  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  and 
reaches  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  There  it  comes  into  contact  with 
the  vas  deferens,  and  passes  v/ith  the  other  constituents  of  the  spermatic 
cord  along  the  inguinal  canal,  forming  anastomoses  with  the  cremasteric 
branch  of  the  epigastric  artery.  Issuing  by  the  external  abdominal  ring, 
it  descends  to  the  scrotum,  where  it  becomes  tortuous,  and,  approaching 
the  back  part  of  the  testis,  divides  into  branches  which  pierce  the 
fibrous  capsde  of  that  body.  One  or  two  branches  ramify  on  the  epi- 
didymis and  anastomose  with  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens. 

In  the  female,  the  ovarian  arteries,  corresponding  to  the  spermatic 
arteries  in  the  male,  are  shorter  than  these  vessels,  and  do  not  pass  out 
of  the  abdomiual  cavity.  'I'he  origin,  direction,  and  connections  of  the 
artery  in  the  first  part  of  its  com'se  are  the  same  as  in  the  male  ;  but  at 
the  margin  of  the  pelvis  it  inclines  inwards,  and,  running  tortuously  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus,  is  guided  to  the 
attached  margin  of  the  ovary,  which  it  suj)plies  with  branches.  One 
small  offset  extends  along  the  round  hgament  into  the  inguinal  canal, 
another  along  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  a  third,  of  considerable  size, 
running  inwards  towards  the  uterus,  joins  with  the  uterine  artery. 
During  pregnancy  the  ovarian  artery  becomes  considerably  enlarged. 

In  early  foetal  life  the  spermatic  and  ovarian  arteries  are  short,  as  the  testes 
and  the  ovaries  are  at  first  placed  close  to  the  kidneys,  but  the  arteries  become 
lengthened  as  these  organs  descend  to  their  ultimate  positions. 

Varieties. — The  spermatic  artery  is  frequently  derived  from  the  renal,  occasion- 
ally  from  the  suprarenal,  on  one  side.  The  right  and  left  arteries  occasionally  arise 
by  a  common  trunk.  Two  spermatic  arteries  are  not  unf  requently  met  with  on  one 
side  ;  both  of  these  usually  arise  from  the  aorta,  though  sometimes  one  is  a  branch 
of  the  renal  artery.  A  case  has  occurred  of  three  arteries  on  one  side, — two  from  the 
aorta  and  the  third  from  the  renal  (R.  Quain,  pi.  57,  fig.  5.) 
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B — PAEIETAL    BRANCHES    OF    THE    ABDOMINAL    AORTA. 

Inferior  phrenic  arteries  (v). — The  inferior  phrenic  or  dia- 
phragmatic arteries  are  two  small  vessels,  which  arise,  either  separately 
or  by  a  short  common  trunk,  from  the  aorta  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
margin  of  its  orifice  in  the  diaphragm,  or  fr'om  one  of  the  upper  branches 
of  the  aorta,  most  frequently  the  coehac  axis.  They  soon  diverge  fi'om 
each  other,  and,  passing  across  the  crm'a  of  the  diaplu'agm,  incline  upwards 
and  outwards  on  its  under  surface,  the  artery  of  the  left  side  passing 
behind  the  oesophagus,  while  that  of  the  right  side  passes  behind  the  vena 
cava.  Before  reacliing  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  each  of 
the  arteries  divides  into  two  brandies,  of  which  one  runs  forwards  to- 
wards the  anterior  margin  of  the  thorax,  and  anastomoses  with  the  corre- 
sponding artery  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  superior  phrenic  and 
musculo-phrenic  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  artery,  while  the  other 
pm'sues  a  transverse  dfrection  towards  the  side  of  the  thorax,  and  com- 
municates with  the  terminations  of  the  lower  intercostal  arteries. 

Besides  supplying  the  diaphragm,  each  phrenic  artery  gives  small 
branches  {sujoerior  suprarenal)  to  the  suprarenal  body  of  its  own  side  ; 
the  left  artery  sends  some  branches  to  the  oesophagus,  which  anastomose 
with  the  other  oesophageal  arteries  ;  and  the  artery  of  the  right  side . 
gives  some  twigs  to  the  upper  part  of  the  vena  cava.  Small  offsets  pass 
also  to  the  liver  between  the  layers  of  the  peritoneum,  and  anastomose 
with  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

Varieties. — The  phrenic  arteries  vary  greatly  in  their  mode  of  origin,  but  these 
deviations  seem  to  have  little  influence  on  their  course  and  distribution.  In  the 
first  place  they  may  arise  either  separately,  or  by  a  common  trunk  ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  latter  mode  of  origin  is  nearly  as  frequent  as  the  former.  "When 
the  two  arteries  are  joined  at  their  origin,  the  common  trunk  arises  most  fre- 
quently from  the  aorta  ;  though,  sometimes,  it  springs  from  the  cceliac  axis. 
When  arising  separately,  the  phrenic  arteries  are  given  off  sometimes  from  the 
aorta,  more  frequently  fx'om  the  coeliac  axis,  and  occasionally  from  the  coronary 
arteiy  of  the  stomach,  or  the  renal ;  but  it  most  commonly  happens  that  the 
artery  of  the  right  side  is  derived  from  one,  and  that  of  the  left  side  from 
another  of  these  sources.  One  artery  has  also  been  seen  arising  from  the  superior 
mesenteric.  In  only  one  out  of  thirty-six  cases  observed  by  R.  Quain  did  these 
arteries  arise  as  two  separate  vessels  from  the  abdominal  aorta  {op.  cit.  p.  417). 
An  additional  phrenic  artery,  derived  from  the  left  hepatic,  has  been  met  with 
(R.  Quain,  pi.  56,  fig.  6). 

Lumbar  arteries  (iv-v). — The  lumbar  arteries  resemble  the  inter- 
costal arteries,  not  only  in  thefr  mode  of  origin,  but  also  in  a  great  measure 
in  the  manner  of  their  distribution.  They  arise  from  the  back  part  of 
the  aorta,  and  are  usually  five  in  number  on  each  side.  They  pass  out- 
wards, the  first  one  over  the  body  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  while  the 
others  rest  on  the  upper  four  lumbar  vertebrte,  and  soon  dip  deeply  under 
the  psoas  muscle.  The  upper  arteries  are  likewise  behind  the  pillars  of 
the  diaphragm  ;  and  those  on  the  right  side  are  covered  by  the  vena 
cava.  At  the  interval  between  the  transverse  processes,  each  lumbar 
artery  divides  into  an  abdominal  and  a  dorsal  branch. 

Branches. — {a)  The  aMominal  branch  runs  outwards,  generally  behind 
the  quadratus  lumborum,  but  that  of  the  first  artery  passes  in  front  of 
this  muscle  with  the  anterior  division  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve,  and  a 
similar  position  is  not  unfrequently  taken  by  one  or  two  of  the  lower 
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Fig.  267. 


Fig.  267. — The  abdominal  aorta  and  its  pkincipal  bkanchks 
(from  Tiedemann).     ^ 

For  the  detailed  description  of  this  figure,  see  p.  434.  6,  renal  arteries  ;  6',  6',  middle 
suprarenal  arteries,  arising  from  the  aorta  ;  the  upper  suprarenal  ai'teries  are  seen  pro- 
ceeding from  the  inferior  phrenic  ;  7,  placed  on  the  abdominal  aorta  below  the  origin  of 
the  spermatic  arteries  ;  7,  7',  lower  down,  the  same  arteries  descending  on  the  psoas 
muscles  and  crossing  the  ureters,  that  on  the  left  side  entering  the  internal  abdominal 
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ring  ■with  the  vas  deferens  i ;  8,  inferior  mesenteric  artery ;  9,  lumbar  arteries ;  9',  a 
lowest  lumbar  artery,  rising  from  the  middle  sacral  1',  (see  varieties  of  the  latter  vessel); 
10,  10',  right  and  left  common  iliac  arteries;  11,  11,  between  the  external  and  internal 
iliac  arteries;  12,  left  epigastric  artery;  13,  circumflex  iliac  artery. 

ones.  Continuing  outwards  between  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  vessel 
ramifies  in  their  substance,  and  the  several  arteries  form  anastomoses 
with  one  another,  with  the  branches  of  the  eiDigastrio  and  internal  mam- 
mary in  fi'ont,  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  lowest  intercostals 
above,  and  with  offsets  of  the  ilio-lumbar  and  circumflex  iiiac  arteries 
below. 

(b)  The  dorsal  branch,  like  the  posterior  branch  of  an  intercostal 
artery,  gives  off  immediately  after  its  origin  an  offset  to  the  sj)inal  canal, 
and  then,  proceeding  backwards  between  the  transverse  processes  with 
the  posterior  division  of  the  corresponding  spinal  nerve,  divides  into 
smaller  vessels  which  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  of 
the  back. 

The  qjinal  branch  enters  the  spinal  canal  thi'ough  the  corresponding 
intervertebral  foramen,  gives  an  offset  which  supplies  the  dura  mater  and 
ascends  along  the  roots  of  the  nerves  to  the  spinal  cord  (see  p.  393),  and 
divides  into  two  principal  branches  which  are  distributed  to  the  bones  and 
ligaments  in  the  following  manner  : — one  cm'ves  upwards  on  the  back  of 
the  body  of  the  vertebra  above,  near  to  the  attachment  of  the  pedicle, 
while  the  other  descends  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  vertebra  below  ;  and 
each  communicates  with  a  corresponding  branch  from  the  neighbouring 
spinal  artery.  As  this  arrangement  prevails  on  both  sides  and  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  there  is  formed  a  double  series  of  arterial 
arches  behind  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  the  convexities  of  which  are 
turned  towards  each  other.  From  the  arches  on  opposite  sides  offsets 
are  directed  inwards  at  intervals  to  reinforce  a  median  longitudinal  vessel, 
which  extends  along  the  spine  like  the  single  artery  on  the  front  of  the 
spinal  cord.  The  arches  are  moreover  joined  together  across  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrje  by  transverse  branches.  Other  small  twigs  pass  back- 
wards from  the  spinal  branch,  and  anastomosing  with  their  feUows  form 
an  irregular  network  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae 
and  the  ligamenta  subflava.  From  these  interlacements  numerous 
minute  ramifications  proceed  to  the  ligaments,  the  periosteum  and  the 
bones. 

Varieties. — The  lumbar  arteries  of  opposite  sides,  instead  of  taking  their  origiu 
separately  from  the  aorta,  occasionally  commence  by  a  common  trunk,  the 
branches  of  which  pass  out  laterally,  and  continue  their  cou.rse  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Two  arteries  of  the  same  side  are  sometimes  conjoined  at  their  origin.  One 
or  both  of  the  last  pair  of  lumbar  arteries  may  arise  in  common  with  the  middle 
sacral.  On  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  the  place  of  a  lumbar  artery  is  often 
taken  by  a  branch  from  the  middle  sacral  artery,  and  the  ilio-lumbar  com- 
pensates for  the  absence  of  the  lumbar  vessel  amongst  the  muscles. 

MINUTE   ANA.STOMOSES   OP    THE   VISCERAL  AND    PARIETAL   BRANCHES   OP 
THE  ABDOMINAL  AORTA. 

The  existence  of  minute  anastomoses  between  some  of  the  visceral  branches  of 
the  abdominal  aorta  and  those  supplying  the  wall  of  the  cavity  has  been  recog- 
nised by  several  anatomists,  but  the  extent  and  nature  of  these  communications 
were  first  clearly  demonstrated  by  W.  Turner  in  a  series  of  experimental  injections, 
made  with  a  view  to  their  detection  (Brit,  and  For.  Med,  Chir.  Rev,,  July,  1863). 
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These  anastomoses  constitute  a  well-marked  vascular  plexus,  situated  in  tlie 
subperitoneal  tissue,  wMch  Turner  calls  the  suhjieritoneal  arterial  plexus.  It 
occui^ies  the  lumbar  region  from  the  diaphragm  downwards  into  the  iliac  regions 
and  pelvis,  and  establishes  communication  between  the  parietal  vessels  and  those 
of  the  viscera,  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  through  branches  of  the  arteries 
of  those  viscera  which  are  situated  behind  the  peritoneum.  It  belongs  to  the 
hepatic,  the  renal  and  suprarenal  arteries,  those  of  the  pancreas  and  duodenum, 
the  cascum,  and  the  ascending  and  descending  parts  of  the  colon.  It  extends  also 
to  the  vessels  of  the  rectum,  and  to  the  spermatic  arteries,  both  in  their  descent 
through  the  abdomen  and  in  the  inguinal  canal  and  scrotum. 

In  these  situations  it  was  found  that  the  injected  material  (coloured  gelatine) 
when  thrown  into  the  vessels  of  the  viscus,  so  as  to  fill  them  completely,  ex- 
tended through  the  subperitoneal  plexus  in  various  ways,  so  as  to  reach  one  or 
other  set  of  parietal  vessels,  such  as  the  phrenic,  lumbar,  ilio-lumbar,  cu-cmnflex 
iliac,  lower  intercostal,  and  epig^astric  arteries ;  in  the  pelvis,  the  middle  and 
lateral  sacral  arteries ;  and  in  the  scrotum,  the  superficial  pudic  and  perineal 
arteries. 

The  more  direct  inosculations  of  the  ha3morrhoidal  arteries  on  the  rectum  with 
the  inferior  hfemorrhoidal  branches  of  the  pudic  artery  are  well  known,  and  the 
importance  of  these  and  other  similar  anastomoses,  as  well  as  the  more  extensive 
and  minute  anastomosing  plexus  investigated  by  Turner,  is  obvious,  with  reference 
not  merely  to  the  nutrition  of  the  subperitoneal  tissue,  but  also  to  the  debated 
question  of  the  influence  exerted  by  local  superficial  blood-letting  on  the  state  of 
the  vessels  of  the  deeper  viscera. 

Middle  sacral  artery  (iv). — Tlie  middle  sacral  arteiy  arises  from  the 
back  of  the  aorta  just  above  the  biftircation.  From  this  point  it  proceeds 
downwards,  over  the  last  Imnhar  vertebra  and  along  the  middle  of  the 
sacrum,  to  the  front  of  the  coccyx,  where  it  forms  slender  arches  of  anas- 
tomosis with  the  lateral  sacral  arteries,  and  is  then  continued  as  a  small 
vessel  through  the  median  aponem'osis  of  the  levatores  ani  muscles  to 
terminate  in  the  coccygeal  gland  (sceYol.  II.,  p.  197). 

From  the  front  of  the  middle  sacral  artery  small  branches  pass  into 
the  fold  of  the  mesorectum,  and  ramify  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
intestine,  anastomosing  with  the  hgemorrhoidal  arteries  ;  and  on  each 
side  others  spread  out  upon  the  sacrum,  and  anastomose  with  the  lateral 
sacral  arteries,  occasionally  sending  small  offsets  into  the  anterior  sacral 
foramina. 

Varieties. — The  middle  sacral  artery  sometimes  deviates  a  little  to  one  side. 
It  may  arise  in  common  with  one  or  both  of  the  fifth  pair  of  lumbar  arteries,  or 
from  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  or'from  one  of  the  common  iliac  arteries,  more 
frequently  the  left.  It  often  gives  off  on  each  side  a  considerable  branch  Qoovest 
lunilar  artery'), -which,  passes  backwards  on  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  (fig.  267,  9'). 
The  middle  sacral  arteiy  has  also  been  seen  to  furnish  an  accessory  renal,  or  a 
middle  hosmorrhoidal  artery.  This  artery  represents  the  caudal  prolongation  of 
the  aorta  of  animals,  and  its  lateral  branches  may  be  regarded  as  corresponding 
to  the  intercostal  and  lumbar  arteries. 


COMMON    niAC    ARTEEIES. 

The  common  iliac  arteries  (11-12  mm.),  commencing  at  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  aorta,  pass  downwards  and  outwards,  diverging  from  each 
other  at  an  angle  which  is  slightly  greater  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male,  and  divide  opposite  the  lumbo-sacral  articulation  into  the  internal 
and  external  iliac  arteries. 

The  common  ihac  arteries  measure  generally  about   two  inches  in 
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length.  Both  are  covered  by  the  peritoneum  and  the  small  intestine,  and 
are  crossed  by  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  which  pass  from 
the  aortic  to  the  hypogastric  plexus,  as  well  as  usually  by  the  ureter  near 
their  point  of  division  ;  the  artery  of  the  left  side  is  crossed  also  by  the 
superior  hasmorrhoidal  vessels.  The  left  common  iliac  artery  lies  close 
to  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas  muscle,  and  rests  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebra3 ;  the  right  artery  is  separated  for  the 
most  part  fi'om  these  bones  by  the  two  common  ihao  veins,  and  touches 
the  psoas  muscle  only  at  its  lower  end. 


Fig.  268. — This  right  Fig.  268. 

SIDE  OP  A  MALE 
PELVIS  SHOWING  THE 
ILIAO  ARTERIES  AND 
THEIR         BRANCHES. 

(A.T.)     i 

The  viscera  of  the 
pelvis  have  been  re- 
moved, as  well  as  the 
internal  iliac  veins ; 
the  larger  nerves  have 
been  left  :  a,  body  of 
the  fifth  lumbar  ver- 
tebra ;  6,  anterior  supe- 
rior spine  of  the  ilium  ; 

c,  left  auricular  surface 
of  the  sacrum  ;  c',  third 
piece  of  the  sacrum  ; 

d,  first  piece  of  the 
coccyx ;  e,  small  sacro- 
sciatic  ligament ;  /, 
tuberosity  of  the  is- 
chium, covered  inter- 
nally by  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  ligament ; 
ff,  aperture  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  obtu- 
rator foramen ;  i,  ilia- 
cus  muscle  ;  1,  abdo- 
minal aorta;  1',  middle 
sacral  artery  ;  2,  2, 
common  iliac  arteries  ; 
2'  right  external  iliac  ; 

3,  inferior  vena  cava  ; 

4,  4,  common  iliac 
veins;  the  number  on 

the  right  points  by  a  line  to  the  right  internal  iliac  artery  ;  4',  right  external  iliac  vein; 

5,  placed  on  the  lumbo-sacral  nervous  trunk,  points  to  the  posterior  division  of  the  internal 
iliac  artery  continued  into  the  gluteal ;  5',  ilio-lumbar  artery  ;  5",  lateral  sacral  artery, 
with  branches  passing  into  the  anterior  sacral  foramina ;  6,  placed  on  the  anterior  division 
of  the  first  sacral  nerve,  jjoints  to  the  sciatic  artery  coming  from  the  anterior  division  of 
the  internal  iliac  ;  7,  pudic  artery  ;  7',  the  same  arteiy  passing  behind  the  spine  of  the 
ischium,  and  proceeding  forwards  on  the  inner  side  of  the  obturator  internus  muscle, 
accompanied  by  the  pudic  nerve,  and  giving  off,  near  /,  inferior  hemorrhoidal  branches  ; 
7",  superficial  perineal  artery  and  nerve ;  8,  obliterated  hypogastric  artery,  cut  short, 
and  8',  superior  vesical  branches  rising  from  it ;  9,  obturator  artery  with  the  correspond- 
ing nerve  and  vein  ;  9',  pubic  twigs  which  anastomose  with  the  pubic  branch  of  the  epi- 
gastric artery  ;  10,  inferior  vesical ;  11,  middle  hsemorrhoidal  artery,  rising  in  this 
instance  from  the  pudic ;  12,  epigastric  artery,  winding  to  the  inner  side  of  -f,  +,  the 
vas  deferens  and  spermatic  cord;  13,  circumflex  iliac  artery;  14,  spermatic  artery  and 
vein  divided  superiorly ;  15,  twigs  of  the  ilio-lumbar  artery  proceeding  to  anastomose 
with  the  circumflex  iliac. 
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Relation  to  veins. — The  left  common  iliac  vein  lies  to  the  inner  side  of 
and  below  the  left  artery.  On  the  right  side  there  are  tlu'ee  veins  in 
proximity  to  the  artery  ;  the  riglit  common  iliac  vein  lying  behind  the 
lower  part  of  the  vessel,  the  left  common  iliac  vein  crossing  behind  it 
above  its  middle,  and  the  inferior  vena  cava,  resulting  from  the  union  of 
the  two  others,  being  on  the  right  side  of  the  artery  at  its  upper  end. 

The  common  iliac  artery  usually  does  not  furnish  any  named 
collateral  branches.  A  few  minute  twigs  are  given  to  the  psoas  muscle, 
to  the  ureter,  and  to  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands. 

Varieties. — The  ^;?flce  o/^Z/m/o?i  of  these  arteries  is  subject  to  great  variety. 
In  two-thirds  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  it  ranged  between  the  middle  of  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  upper  margin  of  the  sacrum  ;  in  one  case  in  eight 
it  was  above,  and  in  one  case  in  six  it  was  below  that  space.  Most  frequently 
the  left  artery  was  found  to  divide  lower  than  the  right  (R.  Quain). 

The  length  varies  in  most  instances  between  an  inch  and  a  half  and  three 
inches,  but  it  has  been  seen  in  some  rare  cases  less  than  half  an  inch,  and  as 
long  as  four  inches  and  a  half.  When  longer  than  usual  the  artery  is  generally 
more  or  less  tortuous.  In  two  instances  absence  of  one  common  iliac  artery  has 
been  observed,  the  internal  and  external  iliacs  of  that  side  springing  directly 
from  the  end  of  the  aorta  (on  the  right  side  by  Cruveilhier,  "  Anatomic,''  5th  Ed., 
iii.,  150 ;  on  the  left  side  by  W.  J.  Walsham,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hosp.  Rep. 
xvii.,  1881). 

Brandies. — The  common  iliac  artery  occasionally  gives  off  the  middle  sacral, 
ilio-lumbar  or  upper  lateral  sacral  artery,  more  rarely  a  lumbar  or  an  accessory 
renal  artery. 

SURGICAL   ANATOMY   OF   THE    COMMON   ILIAC   ARTEBT. 

The  common  iliac  artery  may  be  reached  in  an  operation  by  dividing  the 
abdominal  muscles  in  the  lumbar  region.  A  semilunar  incision,  having  its 
convexity  turned  outwards,  may  be  carried  from  a  point  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  upwards  and  somewhat  out- 
wards, to  near  the  lower  margin  of  the  thorax.  The  external  oblique,  internal 
oblique,  and  transversalis  muscles  are  successively  divided,  together  with  the 
thin  transversalis  fascia  ;  the  peritoneum,  to  which  the  ureter  and  spermatic 
vessels  adhere  closely,  is  next  separated  from  the  lateral  abdominal  wall  and  the 
sru'face  of  the  psoas  until  the  artery  is  reached ;  the  areolar  sheath  is  then 
scraped  through  and  the  ligatui'e  applied,  the  needle  being  passed  on  either  side 
from  right  to  left.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  common  iliac  artery  is  too  short 
to  allow  of  the  application  of  a  ligature,  but  if  it  were  found  to  be  less  than  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  the  external  and  internal  iliac  trunks  might  be  secured 
close  to  the  bifurcation. 

Collateral  circulation. — After  ligatra-e  of  the  common  iliac  artery,  blood  is 
conveyed  to  the  external  iliac  trunk  through  the  anastomoses  of  the  circumflex 
iliac  with  the  lumbar  arteries,  and  of  the  epigastric  with  the  internal  mammary  ; 
to  the  internal  iliac  through  the  anastomoses  of  the  middle  with  the  lateral 
sacral  ai-teries,  of  the  lumbar  with  the  ilio-lumbar,  of  the  superior  with  the 
middle  and  inferior  ha3morrhoidal,  and  of  the  obturator  and  the  arteries  supplied 
to  the  pelvic  viscera  with  the  corresponding-  vessels  of  the  opposite  side. 

INTERNAL    ILIAC    ARTERY  (II). 

The  internal  iliac  artery  (hypogastric)  extends  fi'om  the  bifurcation  of 
the  common  iliac  artery  downwards  towards  the  great  sacro-sciatic  fora- 
men, near  the  upper  border  of  which  it  divides  into  branches.  It  is  gene- 
rally fi-om  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  is  smaller  than  the 
external  iliac  in  the  adult,  but  the  reverse  in  the  foetus.  At  its  origin, 
the  artery  lies  near  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas  muscle  ;  lower  down,  it 
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rests  against  the  sacrum  and  Inmbo-sacral  nervous  cord.  It  is  covered 
by  the  layer  of  peritoneum  constituting  the  posterior  false  ligament  of  the 
bladder,  and  beneath  this  the  ureter  crosses  it  on  the  inner  side.  The 
companion  vein  hes  behind,  and  somewhat  to  its  inner  side,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  artery  crosses  the  upper  end  of  the  external  ihac  vein. 
Beaxches. — The  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  though  con- 
stant and  regular  in  their  general  distribution,  vary  much  in  their  mode 
of  origin.  They  arise,  in  most  instances,  from  two  principal  divisions 
of  the  parent  trunk,  of  which  one  is  anterior  to  the  other.  From  the 
anterior  division  arise  the  superior  vesical  (connected  with  the  pervious 
portion  of  the  foetal  hypogastric  artery),  the  inferior  vesical  (vaginal  in 
the  female),  middle  hemorrhoidal,  obturator,  internal  pudic,  and  sciatic 
arteries,  and  also,  in  the  female,  the  uterine  artery.  The  posterio) 
division  gives  oft'  the  ilio-lumbar  and  lateral  sacral  arteries,  and  is 
continued  into  the  gluteal. 

Varieties. — Length. — The  internal  iliac  artery  has  been  found  as  short  as  half 
an  inch,  and  sometimes  as  long-  as  three  inches,  but  it  is  not  often  less  than  an 
inch  in  length.  Two  instances  are  recorded  in  which  this  vessel  was  absent  on 
the  left  side,  and  its  branches  were  derived  from  a  loop  of  the  external  iliac 
artery  dipping  down  into  the  pelvis  (Ellis,  Eckhard).  The  lengths  of  the  common 
and  internal  iliac  arteries  generally  bear  an  inverse  proportion  to  each  other — 
the  internal  iliac  being  long  when  the  common  iliac  is  short,  and  vice  versa. 
Moreover,  when  the  common  iliac  is  short,  the  internal  iliac  (arising  higher  than 
usual)  is  placed  for  some  distance  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  descends  by 
the  side  of  the  external  iliac  to  reach  that  cavity. 

The  jplace  of  division  of  the  internal  iliac  into  its  branches  varies  between  the 
upper  margin  of  the  sacram  and  the  upper  border  of  the  sacro-sciatic  foramen. 

Branches. — Sometimes  all  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  arise  without 
the  previous  separation  of  that  vessel  into  two  portions. 

In  more  than  a  fom-th  of  E.  Quain's  cases  a  branch,  most  frequently  the  ilio- 
lumbar artery,  arose  from  the  internal  iliac  trunk  before  its  subdivision. 

Hypogastric  artery. — In  the  foetus,  the  hypogastric  artery,  retaining  almost 
the  full  size  of  the  common  iliac,  curves  forwards  from  that  artery  to  the  side  of 
the  lu-inary  bladder,  and  ascends  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  to  the 
umbilicus.  At  that  point  the  artery  takes  the  name  of  umliilical,  and  the 
vessels  of  the  two  sides,  coming  into  contact  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
umbilical  vein  along  with  which  they  are  spirally  coiled,  proceed  in  the  umbilical 
cord  to  the  placenta.  After  the  cessation  of  the  placental  circulation  at  birth, 
the  hypogastric  arteries  beco^fie  impervious  from  the  side  of  the  bladder  upwards 
to  the  umbilicus,  and  are  converted  into  fibrous  cords.  These  two  cords,  being 
shorter  than  the  pai-t  of  the  peritoneum  on  which  they  rest,  cause  a  fold  of  the 
serous  membrane  to  project  inwards  ;  and  thus  are  formed  two  fossse  at  the  fore 
loart  of  the  abdomen  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  in  one  or  other  of  which 
the  projection  of  an  internal  inguinal  hernia  takes  place.  The  proximal  part  of 
the  artery  i^ersists  as  the  internal  iliac,  and  the  portion  intervening  between  this 
and  the  side  of  the  bladder  remains  pervious,  although  proportionally  much 
reduced  in  size,  and  foims  the  trunk  of  the  superior  vesical  artery. 

BEANCHES    OF    THE    INTERNAL    ILIAC    ARTERY. 

1.  The  superior  vesical  artery  (v)  is,  at  its  commencement, 
that  part  of  the  hypogastric  artery  of  the  foetus  which  remains  pervious 
after  the  changes  that  take  place  subsequently  to  birth.  It  divides  into 
numerous  branches  which  supply  the  apex  and  body  of  the  bladder,  and 
anastomose  with  the  corresponding  vessels  of  the  opposite  side,  as  well 
as  with  the  ofisets  of  the  inferior  vesical  artery.  Anteriorly,  small  twigs 
ascend  on  the  urachus  to  the  abdominal  wall,  and  posteriorly,  others 
supply  the  lower  end  of  the  ureter.     One  or  more  of  the  hindmost 
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branches  of  this  artery  are  sometimes  described  separately  under  the 
name  of  middle  vesical. 

2.  The  inferior  vesical  artery  (v)  (vesico-prostatic),  derived  usually 
from  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac,  is  directed  down- 
wards to  the  base  of  the  bladder,  where  it  ends  in  branches  which  are 
distributed  to  the  lower  part  of  that  organ,  to  the  prostate,  and  to  the 
vesiculEe  seminales.  The  branches  to  the  prostate  communicate  more  or 
less  freely  upon  that  body  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side,  and  by 


Fig.  269. 


Fig.  269. — View  op  the  viscera  op  the  male  pelvis  from  the  left  side,  showing 
THE  vesical  and  pddio  ARTERIES  (from  R.  Qiialii).     5 

a,  OS  pubis,  divided  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  symphysis  ;  5,  placed  close  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  bladder,  upon  which  lies  the  vas  deferens  ;  c,  placed  on  the  upper  i^art  of  the 
rectum,  near  the  left  ureter ;  e',  at  the  junction  of  tlie  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the 
rectum,  points  to  the  vesicula  seminalis  ;  c",  anus  ;  d,  bulb  of  the  urethra  ;  e,  crus  penis 
divided;  /,  small  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  attached  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium;  1,  common 
iliac  artery;  2,  internal  iliac  artery;  3,  gluteal  artery  cut  short  ;  4,  common  trunk  of  the 
sciatic  and  pudic  arteries  ;  4',  sciatic  artery,  ciit  as  it  is  passing  out  of  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen  ;  5,  placed  on  the  divided  surface  of  the  ischial  spine,  points  to  the  pudic 
artery  as  it  is  about  to  enter  the  perineum  by  the  small  sacro-sciatic  foramen ;  5', 
superficial  perineal  branch  of  the  pudic;  5",  pudic  artery,  giving  off  the  artery  of  the 
bulb,  and  proceeding  at  6,  to  divide  into  the  artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  and  the  dorsal 
artery  of  the  ]3enis  ;  7,  placed  on  the  middle  part  of  the  rectnm,  points  to  the  descending 
branches  of  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  arterj';  8,  8,  ramifications  of  the  superior  vesical 
artery;  9,  inferior  vesical  artery,  of  considerable  size  in  this  instance,  giving  branches  to 
the  bladder,  the  vesicula  seminalis,  the  rectum  (middle  hosmorrhoidal),  and  9',  to  the 
prostate  gland. 

small  descending  twigs  also  with  the  arteries  of  the  perineum  (Haller), 
It  occasionally  happens  that  one  of  the  latter  oflFsets  is  much  enlarged, 
and  replaces  one  or  more  branches  of  a  defective  pudic  artery,  as  will 
be  more  fully  noticed  in  the  description  of  that  vessel. 

One  slender  but  constant  branch,  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens  (vi), 
arising  from  either  the  superior  or  inferior  vesical  artery,  sends  one  or 
more  twigs  downwards  to  the  lower  part  of  the  vas  deferens  and  the 
vesicula    seminalis,   and    is  then  continued  forwards  along    the  vas 
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deferens,  in  company  with  which  it  descends  in  the  spermatic  cord  as 
far  as  the  testicle,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  spermatic  artery.  This 
branch  may  reinforce  or  even  replace  the  last-mentioned  vessel. 

Besides  the  superior  and  inferior  vesical  arteries,  other  small  offsets 
ai-e  frequently  furnished  to  the  bladder  from  the  obturator,  sciatic,  or 
other  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery. 

The  vaginal  artery  (v)  (vesico-vaginal)  in  the  female  corresponds 
to  the  inferior  vesical  artery  in  the  male.    Arising  from  the  anterior 


Fig.  270. 


Fig.  270. — The  arteries  of  the  femam  pelvis,  as  seen  on  the  removal  of  the 
LEFT  hip-bone,  &c.  (from  R.  Quain).     ^ 

a,  auricular  surface  of  the  sacrum  ;  h,  spine  of  the  ischium  with  the  small  sacro-sciatic 
ligament ;  c,  os  pubis,  divided  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  symphysis  ;  d,  on  the  sigmoid 
part  of  the  colon,  and  d',  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  point  to  the  ureter  ;  e,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  points  to  the  ovary ;  /,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
bladder,  points  to  the  Fallopian  tube  ;  /',  round  ligament  of  the  uterus ;  1,  external 
iliac  artery  cut  short ;  2,  internal  iliac  artery  ;  3,  gluteal  artery  cut  short ;  4,  4,  left 
l^udic  artery  from  which  a  part  has  been  removed  ;  4',  the  same  artery  in  the  perineum, 
and  4",  its  last  part,  proceeding  to  divide  into  the  dorsal  and  deep  arteries  of  the  clitoris  ; 
5,  placed  on  the  sacral  nerves,  points  to  the  sciatic  artery ;  6,  vaginal  artery,  giving  off 
branches  to  the  bladder  6',  and  to  the  rectum  6" ;  7,  uterine  artery;  8,  superior  vesical, 
and  8',  obliterated  hyi^ogastric  artery ;  9,  9,  ovarian  artery,  descending  from  the  aorta ; 
10  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery,  spreading  over  the  side  of  the  rectum. 

division  of  the  internal  iliac,  or  frequently  from  the  uterine  artery,  it 
descends  and  ramifies  upon  the  vagina,  sending  at  the  same  time  offsets 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  to  the  bulb  of  the  vestibule,  and  to  the 
contiguous  part  of  the  rectum.  It  anastomoses  behind  the  vagina  with 
the  corresponding  artery  of  the  opposite  side. 

3.  The  middle  haemorrhoidal  artery  (v)  is  frequently  derived  fi'om 
the  inferior  vesical  or  the  internal  pudic  artery.  It  ramifies  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum,  and  anastomoses  with  the  other  liEemorrhoidal 
and  the  inferior  vesical  arteries. 
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4.  The  uterine  artery  (v)  is  directed  inwards  from  the  anterior 
division  of  the  internal  iliac  towards  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  Insinuating 
itself  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  it  passes  upwards  on  the 
side  of  the  uterus,  pursuing  an  exceedingly  tortuous  course,  and  sends  off 
numerous  branches,  which  ramify  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
and  in  the  substance  of  that  organ.  Near  its  termination  it  is  joined  by 
a  branch  of  the  ovarian  artery,  forming  an  arch  from  which  ofl^ets 
proceed  to  the  Fallopian  tube  and  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus. 
During  pregnancy  the  uterine  artery  becomes  much  enlarged. 

5.  The  obturator  artery  (iv),  while  it  usually  arises  from  the 
anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac,  is  not  unfrequently  derived  from 
the  posterior  division  of  that  vessel.  It  is  directed  downwards  and 
forwards  a  little  below  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  resting  upon  the  obturator 
portion  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  The 
obturator  nerve  is  a  little  way  above,  and  the  companion  vein  is  below 
the  artery.  Reaching  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  foramen,  it  passes 
tlu'ough  a  short  canal  formed  by  the  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
superior  ramus  of  the  pubis  and  the  arched  border  of  the  obturator 
fascia  (p.  336),  and  divides  immediately  into  internal  and  external  ter- 
minal branches,  which  descend  on  the  surface  of  the  obturator  membrane, 
beneath  the  obturator  extcrnus  muscle. 

Branches. — {a)  Within  the  pelvis,  besides  other  small  muscular  offsets, 
the  obturator  artery  furnishes  an  iliac  branch  which  ramifies  in  the  iliac 
fossa,  supplying  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  anastomosing  with  the  ilio- 
lumbar artery,  and  sometimes  a  branch  to  the  urinary  bladder. 

(5)  One  or  two  small 7»^.&/c  branches  are  given  off  by  the  artery  as  it 
is  about  to  leave  the  pelvis  :  these  vessels  ramify  on  the  back  of  the 
pubis,  and  communicate  behind  the  bone  and  the  attachments  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  with  the  pubic  branch  of  the  epigastric  artery,  and 
with  the  coiTcsponding  offsets  of  the  opposite  side. 

(c)  The  internal  termincd  branch,  turning  downwards  close  to  the  inner 
margin  of  the  thyroid  foramen,  furnishes  offsets  to  the  obturator  muscles 
and  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  adductors,  and  anastomoses  with  branches 
of  the  internal  circumflex  artery. 

{cT)  The  external  terminal  branch  descends  near  the  outer  margin  of 
the  thyi'oid  foramen,  sends  a  small  offset  inwards  to  anastomose  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  internal  branch,  and  then,  inclining  outwards  in  the 
groove  below  the  acetabulum,  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  arising  from 
the  ischial  tuberosity  and  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  sciatic  artery. 
It  also  gives  twigs  to  the  obturator  muscles  ;  and  one  small  branch, 
entering  the  hip- joint  through  the  cotyloid  notch,  supplies  the  fat  and 
synovial  membrane  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulmn,  and  ramifies  in  the 
interarticular  ligament  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  femur. 

Varieties. — The  obturator  artery  frequently  has  its  origin  transfen-ed  to  the 
commencement  of  the  epigastric  artery,  and  sometimes  to  the  external  Uiac  near 
its  termination. 

In  361  cases  observed  by  R.  Quain,  the  origin  of  the  obturator  artery  took 
place  as  foUows.  In  the  proportion  of  2  cases  out  of  3,  it  arose  from  the  internal 
iliac  ;  in  1  case  out  of  3j,  from  the  epigastric  ;  in  a  very  small  number  of  cases 
(about  1  in  72)  it  arose  by  two  roots,  one  from  each  of  the  above-named  vessels  ; 
and  in  about  the  same  proportion,  from  the  external  iliac  artery. 

Sometimes  the  obtui-ator  artery  arises  from  the  epigastric  on  both  sides  of  the 
same  body,  but  in  the  majority  of  tustances  this  mode  of  origin  of  the  vessel  is 
met  with  only  on  one  side. 
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When  the  obturator  artery  arises  from  the  epigastric,  it  turns  backwards  into 
the  pelvis  to  reach  the  canal  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  foramen  ;  and  in 
this  coui'se  it  is  necessarily  close  to  the  crural  ring,  the  opening  situated  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  external  iliac  veia,  through  which  hei-nial  protrasions  descend 
from  the  abdomen  into  the  thigh.  Out  of  101  cases  observed  by  E.  Quain,  the 
artery  turned  backwards  close  to  the  external  iliac  vein,  and  therefore  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  ci-ural  ring,  in  5i  ;  it  passed  backwards  across  the  ring  in  37  ; 
and  in  the  remaining  10  it  was  directed  at  first  inwards,  and  then  arched 
backwards  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ring  :  the  point  at  which  this  artery 
separated  from  the  epigastric  was  not  found  to  exercise  any  influence  upon  its 
relation  to  the  crural  ring  (o/».  cit.,  pp.  4.51-4.54).  It  is  when  the  artery  is  placed 
on  the  inner  side  of  thg  ring  that  it  is  liable  to  be  wounded  in  the  operation  for 
dividing  the  strictui'e  in  a  femoral  hernia. 

The  anastomosis  which  noiTaally  exists  between  the  pubic  branches  of  the 
obturator   and   epigastric    arteries   explains   the   natui'e  of   the    change   which 
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Fig.  271,  A.  and  B.— Views 

OF  THE  LEFT  HIP-BONE, 
WITH  THE  ATTACHED  ABDO- 
MINAL MUSCLES,  FKOM  THE 
INSIDE,  SHOWIKa  DIFFERENT 
POSITIONS  OF  THE  ABEKKANT 

OBTrrfiATon  AniEnr.  (E 
Quain.)     i 

In  A,  the  aberrant  artery 
passes  to  the  outer  side  of  a 
femoral  hernia  ;  in  B,  it  sur- 
rounds the  neck  of  the  sac. 

a,  rectus  muscle  ;  b,  iliacus 
muscle  ;  c,  symphysis  pubis  ; 
d,  obturator  membrane  ;  e, 
placed  on  the  transvei-salis 
fascia,  points  to  the  vas 
deferens  passing  through  the 
internal  abdominal  ring  ;  /, 
testicle ;  + ,  neck  of  a  femoral 
hernial  sac ;  1,  external  iliac 
artery ;  2,  external  iliac  vein ; 
below  2,  tlie  obturator  nerve  ; 
3,  epigastric  artery,  giving 
oiF  4,  the  aberrant  obturator 
artery. 


takes  place  when  the  origin 
of  the  obtui-ator  artery  is 
transferred  from  the  one 
place  to  the  other.  In 
such  cases  one  of  the  anas- 
tomosing vessels  may  be 
supposed  to  have  become 
enlarged,  and  the  poste- 
rior or  proper  root  of  the 
obtui-ator  artery  to  have  remained  undeveloped  or  to  have  become  obliterated  in 
a  proportionate  degi'ee. 

The  obturator  artery  has  also  been  seen  to  arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
femoral,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  intemal  circumflex  artery,  in 
which  case  it  arches  backwards  over  the  superior  ramus  of  the  pubis,  and  through 
the  crural  ring,  to  reach  the  thyroid  foramen. 

In  a  few  cases  the  obturator  artery  has  been  observed  giving  off  the  epigastric 
arteiy,  an  accessory  pudic  artery  (within  the  pelvis),  or  the  dorsal  artery  of  the 
penis  (in  the  thyroid  foramen). 
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6.  The  internal  pudic  artery  (iv),  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac,  is  distributed  to  the  perineum 
and  the  external  organs  of  generation.  The  following  description  of 
the  artery  has  reference  to  its  arrangement  in  the  male,  and  the  difi'erences 
which  it  presents  in  the  female  will  be  afterwards  pointed  out. 

From  its  origin  in  fi-ont  of  the  pyriformis  muscle,  the  pudic  artery 
descends  along  with  the  sciatic  artery,  and  leaves  the  pelvis  by  the  lower 


Fig.  272. — The   aktehies   op  the   male   pelvis,  as   seen   on  the  removal  of  the 
LEFT  HIP-BONE,  &c.  (from  E.  Quain).     -| 

a,  external  oblique  imiscle  dividecl ;  h,  internal  oblique  ;  c,  transversalis  ;  d,  d,  the 
parts  of  the  clivitled  rectus  ;  c,  psoas  magnus  divided  ;  /,  placed  on  the  auricular  surface 
of  the  sacrum,  points  to  the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves  ;  ff,  placed  on  the  os  pubis,  sawn 
through  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  symphysis,  points  to  the  divided  spermatic  cord  ;  h, 
ci'us  penis  divided  ;  i,  bulb  of  the  iTrethra  ;  k,  external  sphincter  muscle  ;  I,  sxiine  of  the 
ischium  with  the  small  sacro-sciatic  ligament ;  m,  peritoneum  ;  n,  upper  ijart  of  the 
urinary  bladder  ;  n',  n',  vas  deferens  ;  11",  ureter  ;  o,  o,  intestines  ;  1,  common  iliac  artery; 
2,  external  iliac ;  3,  intei'nal  iliac ;  4,  obliterated  hyjiogastric  and  superior  vesical  arte- 
ries ;  5,  middle  vesical ;  6,  inferior  vesical  artery;  7,  placed  on  the  sacral  plexus,  points 
to  the  common  trunk  of  the  pudic  and  sciatic  arteries  ;  close  alcove  7,  the  gluteal  artery 
is  seen  cut  short ;  8,  sciatic  artery  cut  short ;  9,  placed  on  the  rectum,  the  pudic  artery 
as  it  is  about  to  pass  liehind  the  spine  of  the  ischium  ;  9',  on  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum, 
the  inferior  hremorrlioidal  branches;  9",  the  superficial  perineal  artery;  9'",  placed  on 
the  prostate  gland,  the  pudic  artery  in  the  fore  part  of  the  pierineum,  giving  off  the  artery 
of  the  bulb,  and  finally  dividing  into  the  artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  and  the  dorsal 
artery  of  the  penis ;  10,  placed  on  the  middle  part  of  the  rectum,  the  superior  hsemor- 
rhoidal  artery. 

part  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen.  Then  curving  gradually  for- 
wards, it  crosses  over  the  ischial  spine  and  passes  through  the  small 
sacro-sciatic  foramen  into  the  posterior  division  of  the  perineal  space, 
Avhere  it  lies  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  being  placed 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  lower  margin  of  the  ischial 
tuberosity.  Continuing  its  course  forwards,  it  gradually  approaches  the 
margin  of  the  ischial  ramus,  penetrates  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament, 
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and  runs  between  the  layers  of  that  structure  to  near  the  apex  of  the  sub- 
pubic arch.  Close  to  the  ramus  of  the  pubis  it  perforates  the  inferior  layer 
of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  ends  under  cover  of  the  crus  penis  by  divid- 
ing into  the  artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  and  the  dorsal  artery  of  the 
penis.  The  pudic  artery  is  accompanied  throughout  its  course  by  the 
vein  of  the  same  name. 

Within  the  pelvis,  the  pudic  artery  rests  against  the  rectum  internally, 
and  the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves  intervenes  between  it  and  the  pyriformis 
muscle.  Over  the  ischial  spine,  the  artery  is  covered  by  the  gluteus 
maximus  muscle,  and  the  pudic  nerve  lies  to  its  inner  side.  In  the 
ischio-rectal  fossa,  the  artery  is  contained  in  the  substance  of  the  obtu- 
rator fascia,  the  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis  being  above,  and  the  perineal 
branch  of  the  pudic  nerve  below  it ;  and  between  the  layers  of  the 
ti'iangular  ligament,  it  is  embedded,  in  company  with  the  dorsal  nerve  of 
the  penis,  in  the  tendinous  origin  of  the  constrictor  urethrre  muscle. 

Branches. — From  the  part  of  the  artery  within  the  pelvis  small  offsets 
proceed  to  the  obturator  internus,  pyriformis,  and  coccygeus  muscles. 
As  the  artery  crosses  the  ischial  spine  it  gives  off  branches  to  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  other  twigs  which  supply  the  external 
rotator  muscles  and  anastomose  with  offsets  of  the  sciatic  artery.  In  the 
perineum  the  following  larger  branches  arise  : — 

{a)  The  inferior  or  external  limnorrlioidal  artery,  often  represented  by 
two  or  three  separate  branches,  arises  from  the  pudic  artery  as  it  enters 
the  perineal  space.  Directed  inwards  through  the  fat  of  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa  towards  the  anus,  it  divides  into  branches  which  supply  the  super- 
ficial structures  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  perineum,  the  sphincter  and 
levator  ani  muscles,  and  anastomose  with  the  other  hemorrhoidal  arteries 
as  well  as  with  the  corresponding  vessels  of  the  opposite  side.  Small  off- 
sets also  turn  round  the  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus  and  supply  the 
overlying  integument,  while  others  pass  forwards  and  communicate  with 
the  superficial  perineal  artery. 

(&)  The  superficial  jierineal  artery  (v)  arises  from  the  pudic  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa.  Crossing  over  or  under  the  transversus 
perinei  muscle,  it  runs  forwards  beneath  the  superficial  perineal  fascia, 
in  company  with  the  nerves  of  the  same  name,  gives  offsets  to  the  sub- 
jacent muscles,  and  divides  into  long  slender  branches  which  supply  the 
back  of  the  scrotum  and  anastomose  with  the  external  pudic  branches  of 
the  femoral  artery. 

(c)  The  transverse  'perineal  artery  (vi)  generally  arises  in  common  with 
the  preceding,  but  it  is  sometimes  a  distinct  branch  of  the  pudic  artery. 
Passing  inwards  towards  the  central  point  of  the  perineum,  it  supplies 
the  parts  between  the  anus  and  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  anastomoses 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

(^)  The  artery  of  the  Toulb  (v)  arises  from  the  pudic  near  the  point 
where  that  vessel  enters  between  the  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament. 
It  runs  inwards  between  the  fibres  of  the  constrictor  urethrse  muscle, 
being  placed  usually  about  half  an  inch  from  the  base  of  the  triangular 
Hgament,  and  penetrates  the  bulb  to  be  distributed  to  the  erectile  tissue 
of  the  corpus  spongiosum.  It  gives  branches  to  Cowper's  gland,  and  to 
the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra. 

Another  smaller  branch  to  the  corpus  spongiosum  is  frequently  given 
off  by  the  pudic  artery  near  its  bifurcation,  or  by  the  artery  of  the  corpus 
cavernosum. 
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(e)  The  artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  (art.  profunda  penis)  (v)  is 
slightly  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  pudic  trunk.  It 
penetrates  the  inner  side  of  the  crus  penis,  and  is  continued  forwards  in 
the  centre  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  that 
body,  giving  off"  in  its  course  numerous  offsets  to  the  erectile  tissue. 


Fio-.  273.  Fig.  273. — Dissection  of 

THE     PERINEUM    IN    THE 
MALE.       (A.   T.)       4      - 


This  drawing  is  made 
from  a  preparation  upon  a 
modification  of  the  plan  of 
R.  Qnain's  61st  and  62nd 
Plates.  The  right  side 
shows  a  superficial,  the 
left  a  deeper  view. 

a,  anus,  with  a  part  of 
the  integument  surround- 
ing it ;  b,  left  half  of  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra,  ex- 
posed by  the  removal  of 
the  bulbo-cavernosus  mus- 
cle ;  c,  coccyx  ;  d,  right 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium ; 
e,  e,  superficial  perineal 
fascia ;  /,  fat  occupying 
the  right  ischio-rectal  fossa; 
ff,  gluteus  maxinius  mus- 
cle ;  1,  placed  on  the 
right  transversus  perinei 
muscle,  points  to  the  su- 
perficial perineal  artery  as 
it  emerges  in  front  (in 
this  case)  of  the  muscle ; 
1',  on  the  left  side,  placed 
on  the  surface  of  the  tri- 
angular ligament,  points 
to  the  superficial  perineal 
artery  cut  short ;  2,  on 
the  right  ischio-cavernosus 
muscle,  points  to  the  super- 
ficial perineal  artery  and 
nerves  passing  forwards ; 
2',  on  the  left  side,  the 
same  vessel  and  nerves 
divided  ;  3,  on  the  right 
half  of  the  triangular  liga>- 
ment,  points  to  the  trans- 
verse perineal  artery  ;  4,  on  the  left  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  iDoints  to  the  pudic  artery 
deep  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa ;  5,  5',  inferior  haamorrhoidal  branches  of  the  pudic  arteries 
and  nerves ;  6,  on  the  left  side,  placed  in  a  recess  from  which  the  inferior  layer  of  the 
triangular  ligament  has  been  removed,  in  order  to  show  the  continuation  of  the  pudic 
artery,  its  branch  to  the  bulb,  and  one  of  Cowper's  glands. 


(/)  The  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  (v)  ascends  to  the  upper  surface  of 
that  organ  between  the  crUs  and  the  pubic  symphysis.  After  piercing 
the  suspensory  ligament,  the  artery  runs  forwards,  between  the  median 
dorsal  vein  and  the  corresponding  nerve,  to  the  neck  of  the  penis, 
where  it  ends  in  offsets  to  the  gians  and  the  prepuce.  It  supplies  the 
integument  of  the  penis,  and  several  branches  pass  through  the  fibrous 
sheath  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  to  the  spongy  tissue  in  its  interior,  and 
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anastomose  with  the  offsets  of  the  deep  artery.     The  right  and  left  dorsal 
arteries  communicate  freely  together  in  the  gians  penis. 

Varieties — The  pudic  artery  is  sometimes  small,  and  fails  to  supply  one  or 
two,  or  even  three  of  its  usual  branches,  wMch,  in  those  cii-cumstances,  are 
furnished  by  a  supplemental  vessel,  the  accessor]/  pudic.  The  defect  most 
frequently  met  with  is  that  in  which  the  pudic  ends  as  the  artery  of  the  bulb, 
while  the  arteries  of  the  corpus  cayemosuiu  and  dorsum  of  the  I'cnis  are  derived 
from  the  accessory  pudic.  But  all  the  three  arteries  of  the  penis  may  be  supplied 
by  the  accessoiy  pudic,  the  pudic  itself  ending  as  the  superficial  perineal.  A 
single  accessory  pudic  has  been  found  to  supply  both  cavernous  arteries,  while 
the  pudic  of  the  right  side  gave  both  dorsal  arteries  (R.  Quain,  pi.  63,  fig.  5).  On 
the  other  hand,  cases  have  occurred  in  which  only  a  single  branch  was  fui-nished 
by  the  accessory  artery,  either  to  take  the  jDlace  of  an  ordinary  branch  altogether 
wanting,  or  to  supplement  one  of  the  branches  which  was  diminutive  in  size. 

The  accessory  imdic  artery  generally  arises  from  the  pudic  itself,  before  the 
passage  of  that  vessel  through  the  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and  descends  within  the 
pelvis,  along  the  lower  part  of  the  urinary  bladder  and  across  the  side  of  the 
prostate  gland,  to  reach  the  root  of  the  penis  by  perforating  the  triangular 
ligament  in  front  of  the  membranous  pai-t  of  the  lu-ethra.  Less  frequently  the 
accessory  pudic  is  derived  from  the  inferior  vesical  (p.  452),  or  from  some  other 
branch  of  the  internal  iliac  artery.  It  may  also  arise  from  the  obtiu-ator  artery 
within  the  pelvis,  that  vessel  taking  origin  either  from  the  internal  iliac  or  the 
epigastric  arteiy,  and  in  a  few  cases  it  has  been  given  off  by  the  epigastric  artery 
directly. 

Branches. — ^The  artery  of  the  bulb  is  sometimes  small,  sometimes  wanting  on 
one  side,  and  occasionally  it  is  double.  But  a  more  impoi-tant  deviation  from  the 
common  condition  is  one  sometimes  met  with,  in  which  the  vessel,  arising  earlier, 
and  crossing  the  perineum  farther  back  than  usual,  reaches  the  bulb  from 
behind.  In  such  a  case  there  is  considerable  risk  of  dividing  the  artery  in  per- 
forming the  lateral  operation  for  stone.  On  the  other  hand,  when  this  vessel 
arises  from  an  accessory  pudic  artery,  it  lies  farther  forwards  than  usual,  and  is 
out  of  danger  in  case  of  operation. 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  2}cnis  has  been  observed  to  arise  from  the  obturator 
artery  in  the  thyroid  foramen,  from  one  of  the  external  pudic  branches  of  the 
femoral,  or  from  the  deep  femoral  arteiy  (Tiedemann,  tab.  33,  fig.  1).  This 
branch  is  sometimes  small  on  one  side,  the  deficiency  being  supplied  by  the 
opposite  artery.  The  two  dorsal  arteries  are  occasionally  united  by  a  cross 
branch,  and  they  have  been  seen  uniting  into  a  common  tmnk  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  penis. 

The  pudic  artery  in  the  female. — In  the  female  this  vessel  is  much 
smaller  than  in  the  male.  It  takes  a  similar  course,  but  the  following 
branches  differ  in  their  size  and  distribution  from  the  corresponding 
arteries  in  the  male. 

The  sufierficial  2^'irineal  artery  is  larger  than  in  the  male,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  labia  pudendi. 

The  artery  of  the  lulb  is  small,  and  suppKes  the  bulb  of  the  vestibule. 

The  two  terminal  branches  are  much  smaller  than  in  the  male.  The 
artery  of  the  corfius  cavernosum  (art.  profunda  clitoridis)  enters  that  body ; 
and  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  clitoris  passes  forwards  between  the  crura 
clitoridis  and  terminates  in  the  glans  and  in  the  membranous  fold 
corresponding  to  the  prepuce  of  the  male. 

7.  The  sciatic  artery  (iv),  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches 
of  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac,  is  distributed  chiefly  to  the 
muscles  on  the  back  of  the  pelvis.  It  descends  on  the  anterior  sm-face  of 
the  pyriformis  muscle  and  the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves,  and  issues  by  the 
lower  part  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  in  company  with  the  pudic 
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artery  and  the  sciatic  nerves.  Continuing  its  course  downwards,  under 
cover  of  the  gkiteus  maximus  and  resting  upon  the  obturator  internus 
and  gemelli  muscles,  it  ends  as  a  slender  vessel  which  accompanies  the 
small  sciatic  nerve  along  the  back  of  the  thigh,  supplying  the  integument 
and  anastomosing  with  superficial  branches  of  the  perforating  arteries. 

Branches. — (a)  Muscular  branches  pass  to  the  lower  part  of  the  gluteus 
maximus,  anastomosing  in  the  muscle  with  the  gluteal  artery  ;  to  the 
external  rotator  muscles,  anastomosing  with  twigs  of  the  pudic  artery  ; 
and  to  the  muscles  arising  from  the  ischial  tuberosity,  anastomosing 
Avith  the  obturator  and  internal  circumflex  arteries. 


Fig.  274. 


Fig.  274. — Arteries  op  the  back 
OF  THE  PELVIS  (from  Tiedemann).  \ 

a,  crest  of  the  ilium  ;  b,  tuber- 
osity of  the  ischium ;  c,  great  tro- 
chanter ;  d,  integument  round  the 
anus  ;  e,  great  sciatic  nei-ve  ;  1, 
trunlv  of  the  gluteal  artery  as  it 
issues  from  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
foramen,  the  superficial  part  is  cut 
short,  the  deep  iDart  is  seen  passing 
forwards  on  the  surface  of  the 
gluteus  minimus  muscle  ;  2,  placed 
on  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament, 
points  to  the  pudic  artery  at  the 
place  where  it  winds  over  the  spine 
of  the  ischium  ;  2',  the  continua- 
tion of  the  artery  in  the  perineum  ; 
3,  3,  sciatic  artery ;  the  upper  figure 
points  to  the  trunk  of  the  vessel, 
from  which  the  anastomotic  branch 
is  seen  running  outwards  towards 
the  great  trochanter  ;  the  lower 
figure  indicates  the  continuation  of 
the  artery  along  the  back  of  the 
thigh ;  4,  first  perforating  artery. 


(b)  The  coccygeal  branch,  inclining  inwards,  pierces  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  ligament,  and  is  distri1)uted  mainly  to  the  gluteus  maximus,  two 
or  three  offsets  perforating  that  muscle  and  ramifying  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  over  the  sacrUm  and  coccyx. 

{c)  The  anastomotic  branch,  directed  outwards  to  the  hollow  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  great  trochanter,  supplies  the  external  rotator  muscles 
and  the  hip- joint,  and  anastomoses  with  offsets  of  the  gluteal  artery,  with 
the  ascending  branch  of  the  internal  circumflex  artery,  and  with  the  first 
perforating  artery. 

{d)  The  comes  nervi  iscMcidici  (vi)  enters  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  which 
it  supplies,  and  anastomoses  with  twigs  of  the  perforating  arteries. 

(e)  Several  cutaneous  branches  pass  to  the  integument  at  the  lower  border 
of  the  gluteus  maximus,  along  witli  branches  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve. 

Varieties. — The  sciatic  artery  occasionally  arises  in  common  with  the  gluteal, 
leaving  that  vessel  outside  the  pelvis,  at  the  upper  border  of  the  pyriformii 
muscle.     In  a  few  cases  this  artery  has  been  found  much  enlarged,  and  forming 
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the  main  artery  of  the  limb  (see  varieties  of  the  femoral  artery).  The  comes  nervi 
ischiadici  has  been  seen  by  Hyrtl  of  large  size,  and  continued  along  the  thigh  to 
join  the  popliteal  artery,  a  little  above  the  knee-joint  (Wiener  Denkschriften, 
xxiii.,  1864). 

8.  The  gluteal  artery  (iii),  the  largest  branch  of  the  internal  iliac, 
is  distributed  to  the  muscles  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pelvis.  It  passes 
backwards  between  the  lumbo-sacral  cord  and  the  first  sacral  nerve,  turns 
round  the  upper  margin  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and  divides 
opposite  the  interval  between  the  gluteus  medius  and  piriformis  muscles 
into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  part.  Before  leaving  the  pelvis  the  gluteal 
artery  gives  some  twigs  to  the  pyriformis  and  obturator  internus  muscles, 
and  one  or  two  branches  to  the  hip-bone. 

(«)  The  siqjerjicial  part,  the  smaller  of  the  two  divisions,  passes  back- 
wards between  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  gluteus  medius  and 
pyriformis  muscles,  and  divides  into  a  number  of  branches,  which  are 
distributed  to  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  anastomose  with  the  sciatic  and 
the  posterior  branches  of  the  lateral  sacral  arteries. 

(b)  The  deep  part  divides  again  into  two  branches,  which  run  forwards 
between  the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus  muscles.  The  siqm^ior  branch 
courses  along  the  upper  border  of  the  gluteus  minimus  towards  the 
anterior  superior  iliac  spme,  and,  after  supplying  the  muscles  between 
which  it  is  placed,  anastomoses  with  the  ascending  branch  of  the  external 
circumflex  artery,  as  well  as  with  the  deep  circumflex  iliac  by  means  of 
branches  which  perforate  the  origin  of  the  gluteus  medius,  and  ascend 
over  the  iliac  crest.  The  inferior  branch  crosses  the  middle  of  the  gluteus 
minimus,  distributes  offsets  to  the  smaller  gluteal  muscles  and  the  hip- 
joint,  and  anastomoses  with  the  external  circumflex  and  sciatic  arteries. 

Variety. — One  instance  is  recorded  in  which  the  gluteal  artery  was  replaced 
by  a  large  branch  arising  from  the  femoral  and  passing  outwards  and  backwards 
to  reach  the  gluteal  muscles  (F,  T.  Eoberfcs,  Liverpool  Med.  and  Surg.  Eep.,  1867). 

9.  The  ilio-lumbar  artery  (v)  resembles  in  a  great  measure  one  of 
the  lumbar  arteries.  It  is  a  short  vessel  which  passes  outwards,  between 
the  obturator  nerve  and  the  lumbo-sacral  cord,  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
ilio-pectineal  line,  where  it  divides,  behind  the  inner  margin  of  the  psoas 
muscle,  into  lumbar  and  iliac  branches. 

The  lumhar  or  ascending  branch  turns  upwards  under  cover  of  the 
psoas,  to  which  and  to  the  quadratus  lumborum  it  is  mainly  distributed, 
and  anastomoses  Avith  the  lower  lumbar  arteries,  A  sjnnal  branch  is  sent 
inwards  through  the  last  intervertebral  foramen,  and  is  distributed  like 
the  spinal  offsets  of  the  lumbar  arteries. 

The  iliac  or  transverse  branch  is  directed  outwards  into  the  iliac  fossa, 
and  ramifies  partly  beneath,  partly  on  the  surface  of  the  iliacus  muscle, 
givuig  offsets  to  the  bone,  and  forming  anastomoses  with  the  obturator, 
circumflex  iliac,  and  lumbar  arteries. 

Varieties. — The  ilio-lumbar  artery  frequently  arises  from  the  internal  Uiac 
above  the  division  of  that  trunk  ;  more  rarely  from  the  common  iliac.  The  iliac 
and  lumbar  portions  sometimes  arise  separately  from  the  parent  trunk. 

10.  The  lateral  sacral  arteries  (v)  are  usually  two  in  number  on 
each  side,  although  occasionally  they  are  united  into  one.  They  arise 
close  together  from  the  posterior  division  of  the  internal  ihac.  Both 
arteries  incline  somewhat  inwards  and  descend  on  the  front  of  the  sacrum, 
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intern?,!  to  the  anterior  sacral  foramina.  Tlie  superior  artery  is  confined 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum  ;  the  inferior  passes  downwards  to  the 
fi*ont  of  the  coccyx,  and  terminates  by  anastomosing  with  offsets  of  the 
middle  sacral  artery. 

From  the  lateral  sacral  arteries  small  offsets  proceed  outwards  to  the 
pyriformis  and  coccygeus  muscles,  and  to  the  sacral  nerves,  anastomosing 
with  one  another  round  the  foramina.  Others  are  directed  inwards  and 
anastomose  with  branches  of  the  middle  sacral  artery.  The  largest 
branches  pass  backwards  into  the  anterior  sacral  foramina,  supply  twigs 
to  the  sacral  canal,  and  are  continued  through  the  posterior  foramina  to 
the  muscles  and  integuments  on  the  back  of  the  sacrum,  anastomosing 
with  the  gluteal  and  sciatic  arteries. 


EXTERNAL    ILIAC    ARTEEY. 

The  external  or  anterior  of  the  two  arteries  resulting  from  the  division 
of  the  common  iliac  forms  a  large  continuous  trunk,  which  extends  down- 
wards in  the  limb  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  but, 
for  convenience  of  description,  it  is  named  in  successive  parts  of  its  course 
external  iliac,  femoral,  and  popliteal. 


Fig.  275. 


Kg.  275.— The  iliac 

ARTERIES  OF  THE 
RIGHT  SIDE,  IN  THE 
MALE.       (A.   T.)      i 

For  tlie  detailed  de- 
scription of  this  figure, 
see  p.  449.  2',  ex- 
ternal iliac  artery, 
accompanied  by  4',  tlie 
corresponding      vein  ; 

12,  epigastric  artery, 
winding  to  the  inner 
side  of  +,  +,  the 
spermatic  cord,  and 
sending  downwards  its 
piibic  branch  to  join 
9',  the  pubic  offsets  of 
the  obturator  artery; 
the  epigastric  artery  is 
cut   short   superiorly ; 

13,  circumflex  iliac 
artery,  anastomosing 
with  15,  branches  of 
the  ilio-lumbar  ;  14, 
spermatic  vessels,  de- 
scending to  join  the 
spermatic  cord  ;  +, 
within  the  pelvis,  the 
vas  deferens  descend- 
ing from  the  cord. 


The  external  iliac  artery  (9-10  mm.)  is  placed  within  the  abdomen, 
and  extends  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac  to  the  lower  border 
of  Poupart's  hgament,  where  the  vessel  enters  the  thigh,  and  is  named 
femoral.  It  is  larger  than  the  internal  ihac,  and  measures  usually  from 
tlii'ee  and  a  half  to  four  inches  in  length.   Inclining  obliquely  outwards,  its 
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course,  together  with  that  of  the  common  iliac  artery,  may  be  marked  by 
a  line  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  from  the  place  of  division  of 
the  aorta,  i.e.,  a  spot  about  a  fiuger's  breadth  to  the  left  of  and  below  the 
umbilicus,  to  a  point  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium  and  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  upper  third  of  this  line  would  lie  over 
the  common  iliac,  the  lower  two-thirds  over  the  external  iliac  artery.  . 


Fig.  276. — The  distribution  and  anas- 
tomoses OF  THE  EPIGASTRIC  AND  IN- 
TERNAL MAMMARY  ARTERIES  (frOIll  Tiecle- 

mami).     ^ 

For  the  detailed  description  of  this  figure, 
see  p.  399.  7,  on  the  transversalis  muscle 
above  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  points 
to  the  last  part  of  the  external  iliac  artery, 
at  the  place  where  it  gives  origin  to  8,  the 
epigastric,  and  9,  the  circumflex  iliac  ar- 
tery ;  10,  anastomosis  of  the  epigastric 
with  the  abdominal  branch  of  the  internal 
mammary  artery  ;  11,  spermatic  cord,  re- 
cei\'ing  the  cremasteric  branch  from  the 
epigastric  artery  ;  12,  femoral  artery;  13, 
femoral  vein;  14,  a  lymphatic  gland  closing 
the  crural  ring. 

In  its  course  downwards  and 
forwards,  the  external  iliac  artery 
is  situated  a  little  above  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  and  rests  for  the 
most  part  against  the  inner  border 
of  the  psoas,  but  near  Poupart's 
ligament  it  passes  on  to  the  front 
of  that  muscle.  It  is,  however, 
separated  from  the  muscle  by  the 
iliac  fascia,  to  Avhich  it  is  bound, 
together  with  the  companion  vein, 
by  the  subperitoneal  tissue.  The 
artery  is  covered  by  peritoneum, 
and  crossed  on  the  left  side  by  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  on 
the  right  by  the  termination  of  the 
ileum.  The  ureter,  as  it  descends 
into  the  pelvis,  sometimes  passes 
over  the  upper  end  of  the  vessel. 

Relation  to  veins,  &c. — The  ex- 
ternal iliac  vein  lies  at  first  behind 
the  artery  with  an  inclination  to 
the  inner  side  ;  but,  as  the  vessels 
approach  Poupart's  ligament  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  pelvis,  the  vein 
is  on  the  same  plane  with  the 
aj-tery  and  quite  to  the  inner  side, 
being  carried  forwards  by  the  bone. 
At  a  short  distance  fr'om  its  lower 
end  the  artery  is  crossed  by  the  cir- 
cumftex  iliac  vein. 


Fig.  276. 
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Large  lymphatic  glands  are  found  resting  upon  the  front  and  inner  side  of 
the  artery ;  and  the  spermatic  (or  ovarian)  vessels,  together  with  the ge^iital 
hrincJi  of  the  genito-crural  nerve,  descend  over  it  near  its  termination. 

Bea^ches. — The  external  ihac  artery  supphes  small  twigs  to  the  psoas 
muscle  and  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands,  and,  close  to  its  termi- 
nation, two  branches  of  considerable  size,  viz.,  the  epigastric  and  the 
circumflex  iliac,  which  are  distributed  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen, 

1.  The  deep  epigastric  artery  (iv)  (inferior  epigastric)  arises  from 
the  inner  and  foi-e  part  of  the  external  iliac,  usually  a  few  lines  above 
Poupart's  ligament.  It  is  at  first  directed  inwards  for  a  short  distance 
between  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  then 
ascends  on  the  inner  side  of  that  apertm-e,  being  covered  by  the  transver- 
salis  fascia  and  resting  on  the  peritoneum.  As  it  turns  round  the  internal 
abdominal  ring,  the  artery  is  crossed  on  its  outer  side,  in  the  male  by 
the  vas  deferens  and  the  spermatic  vessels,  which  here  meet  to  form  the 
spermatic  cord,  in  the  female  by  the  round  hgament  of  the  uterus. 
Continuing  its  course  upwards,  the  vessel  perforates  the  transversalis 
fascia  and  passes  over  the  semilunar  fold  of  Douglas  to  enter  the  sheath 
of  the  rectus,  becoming  closely  applied  to  the  back  of  that  muscle.  It 
finally  divides,  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  into  a  number 
of  branches  which  supply  the  rectus,  and  anastomose  freely  in  the  muscle 
with  the  abdominal  branch  of  the  internal  mammary  artery. 

The  epigastric  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  which  unite  into  a 
single  trunk  before  ending  in  the  external  iliac  vein. 

Beaxches. — These  are  smah  but  numerous. 

{a)  The  cremasteric  artery  (yi)  descends  on  the  spermatic  cord,  and,  be- 
sides supplying  the  cremaster  muscle  and  other  coverings  of  the  cord, 
anastomoses  with  the  spermatic  and  external  pudic  arteries. 

(&)  The  piilic  branch  (vi)  ramifies  behind  the  pubis,  and  communicates 
with  the  corresponding  artery  of  the  opposite  side,  as  well  as  with  the 
pubic  branch  of  the  obtm-ator  artery. 

(c)  Muscular  branches,  which  arise  mainly  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
epigastric  artery,  ramify  in  the  broad  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and 
anastomose  with  branches  of  the  cu'cumflex  iliac,  lumbar,  and  lower 
intercostal  arteries. 

{cT)  Siqm'ficial  branches  perforate  the  rectus  muscle,  and  anastomose 
beneath  the  skin  with  branches  of  the  superficial  epigastric  artery. 

2.  The  deep  circumflex  iliac  artery  (v)  arises  from  the  outer  side 
of  the  external  iliac,  generally  a  httle  below  the  origin  of  the  epigastric 
artery.  It  runs  upwards .  and  outwards  behind  Poupart's  ligament, 
resting  on  the  iliacus  muscle,  and  being  contained  in  a  fibrous  canal  at 
the  junction  of  the  transversalis  and  iliac  fascial,  as  far  as  the  anterior 
superior  ihac  spine.  From  this  point  the  artery  is  continued  backwards 
along  the  inner  margin  of  the  ihac  crest,  giving  branches  to  the  ihacus  and 
lateral  abdominal  muscles,  and  ends  by  anastomosing  with  the  iliac 
branch  of  the  ilio-lumbar  artery.  Some  small  branches  also  pierce  the 
muscles  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  ihum  and  communicate  with  oflPsets 
of  the  gluteal  artery. 

From  the  first  part  of  the  cu'cumflex  ihac  artery  branches  are  given  to 
the  ilio-psoas,  and  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  sartorius  and  tensor  vaginae 
femoris  muscles.  One  considerable  branch,  sometimes  replaced  however 
by  two  or  three  smaller  ones,  arises  near  the  anterior  superior  spine,  and 
ascends  between  the  internal  obhque  and  transversahs  muscles,  supplying 
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the  abdominal  wall,  and  anastomosing  with  the  epigastric  and  lumbar 
arteries. 

Two  veins  accompany  the  circumflex  iliac  artery  ;  these  unite  below 
into  a  single  vessel,  which  crosses  the  external  iliac  artery  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  joins  the  external  iliac 
vein. 

Varieties. — Size. — In  those  rare  cases  in  whicli  the  principal  vesssl  of  the  lower 
limb  is  continued  from  the  sciatic  branch  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  the  external  iliac 
is  much  diminished  in  size,  and  ends  in  the  profunda  artery  of  the  thig-h. 

Branches. — The  usual  nmnber  of  two  principal  branches  of  the  external  iliac 
artery  may  be  increased  by  the  separation  of  the  circumflex  iliac  into  two 
branches,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  branch  usually  derived  from  another  source, 
such  as  the  internal  circumflex  artery  of  the  thigh,  or  the  obturator  artery,  or  very 
rarely  the  deep  femoral  artery. 

The  deep  epigastric  artery  occasionally  arises  higher  than  usual,  as  at  an  inch 
and  a  half,  or  even  two  inches  and  a  half,  above  Poupart's  ligament  ;  and  it  has 
been  seen  to  arise  below  that  Kgament  from  the  femoral,  or  from  the  deep 
femoral  artery.  The  epigastric  frequently  furnishes  the  obturator  artery  as 
already  described  (p.  451),  and  a  few  examples  are  recorded  in  which  the 
epigastric  artery  arose  from  an  obturator  furnished  by  the  internal  iliac  artery. 
In  a  single  instance  the  epigastric  artery  was  represented  by  two  branches,  one 
arising  from  the  external  iliac,  and  the  other  from  the  internal  iliac  artery 
(Lauth,  in  Velpeau's  "  Medecine  Operatoire,"  v.  ii.,  p.  452).  Some  combiuations 
of  the  epigastric  with  the  internal  circumflex,  or  with  the  cu-cumflex  iliac,  or 
with  both  those  vessels,  have  been  noticed. 

The  deep  circumflex  iliac  artery  sometimes  deviates  from  its  ordinaiy  position, 
— arising  at  a  distance  not  exceeding  an  iuch  above  Poupart's  ligament.  Devia- 
tions ia  the  opposite  direction  are  not  so  frequent,  but  it  is  occasionally  found 
arising  below  the  ligament,  from  the  femoral  artery. 

STmGICAL  ANATOMY  OP  THE  EXTEENAL  ILIAC  ABTERY, 
The  external  iliac  artery  is  usually  tied  about  midway  between  its  commence- 
ment and  the  origin  of  the  epigastric  ai'tery.  It  may  be  exposed  by  a  curved 
iacision,  about  four  iaches  in  length,  commencing  about  an  inch  above  and  a 
little  outside  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  terminating  about  an  inch 
above  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  After  dividing  carefully  the  integument, 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  transversalis  fascia,  the  peritoneum  (to  which  the 
spermatic  vessels  adhere)  is  raised  from  the  iliac  fossa,  and  the  artery  is  found  at 
the  margia  of  the  pelvis,  lying  along  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas  muscle.  The 
vein  is  close  to  the  artery,  on  its  posterior  and  inner  aspect.  In  order  to  pass 
the  ligature,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  layer  of  subperitoneal  tissue  which 
biuds  the  vessel  down  to  the  iliac  fascia. 

Collateral  circulation. — After  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  blood  is 
conveyed  to  the  lower  end  of  that  vessel  through  the  anastomoses  of  the  epi- 
gastric with  the  internal  mammary,  intercostal,  and  lumbar  arteries,  and  of 
the  circumflex  iliac  with  the  lumbar  and  ilio-lumbar  arteries ;  to  the  femoral 
trunk  also  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  branches  of  the  deep  femoral  artery 
with  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac,  viz.,  the  internal  circumflex  with  the 
obturator  and  sciatic  arteries,  the  external  circumflex  with  the  gluteal,  and  the 
perforating  arteries  with  the  sciatic. 

FEMORAL    ARTERY. 

The  femoral  artery  is  that  portion  of  the  artery  of  the  lower  limb 
which  lies  in  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  thigh, — its  Hmits  being 
marked  above  by  Poupart's  ligament,  and  below  by  the  opening  in  the 
great  adductor  muscle,  after  passing  through  which  the  artery  receives 
the  name  of  pophteal. 

VOL.   I.  n  H 
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Fie.  277. 


Fig.  277. — Anterioe  view  op  the  arteries 

OP    THE    TELVIS,    THIGH,    AND     KNEE    (flOm 

Tiedemann).     J 

a,  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  ;  6,  tensoi 
vaginEB  femoris  muscle  ;  c,  vastus  intemus  ; 
d,  tendon  of  adductor  magnns  ;  c,  sai  tonus  ; 
/,  rectus  ;  g,  termination  of  the  colon,  lying 
upon  the  left  external  iliac  aiteiy ,  li,  uiinary 
bladder ;  1 ,  bifurcation  of  the  abdominal  aoi  ta ; 
1',  middle  sacral  artery  ;  2,  left  common  iliac 
artery ;  3,  external  iliac  ;  3',  deep  ciicum- 
ilex  iliac;  3",  epigastric,  ■winding  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  spermatic  coid,  and  giving 
off  3"',  its  cremasteric  bianch  ;  4,  4,  femoial 
artery,  on  the  right  side  sho^n  m  Scaipa's 
triangle,  on  the  left  exposed  m  Huntei'b 
canal;  4',  superficial  ciicumfles  iliac  and 
epigastric  of  the  right  side  ;  4",  superficial 
pudic  branches ;  5,  deep  femoial  aiteiy, 
descending  on  the  left  side  behind  the  ad- 
ductor longus  ;  6,  external  ciicumflex  ,  6, 
its  ascending  branch ;  6 ',  its  descending 
branch  ;  7,  7',  internal  circumflex  artery  ; 
8,  superior  perforating  ;  8',  second  perforat- 
ing branch  ;  9,  9,  muscular  branches  of  the 
femoral  artery  ;  9',  anastomotic  branch  ;  10, 
superior  internal  articular  branch  of  the 
popliteal ;  10',  inferior  branch. 


At  its  commencement  the  femoral  artery  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  from  which  it  is  prolonged  (9-10  mm.),  bnt  at  a  distance  of 
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from  one  to  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament  it  becomes  suddenly 
smaller  (i)  in  consequence  of  its  giving  off  a  large  branch,  deep  femoral 
artery,  for  the  supply  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh.  The  short  portion  of 
the  vessel  above  the  origin  of  its  deep  branch  is  frequently  referred  to  as 
the  common  femoral  artery,  which  is  then  described  as  dividing  into  the 
superficial  femoral  (the  continuation  of  the  trunk)  and  the  deep  femoral 
arteries, 

A  general  indication  of  the  direction  of  the  femoral  artery,  over  the 
fore  part  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  is  given  by  a  line  reaching  from  a 
point  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  ihac  spine  and  the  sym- 
physis pubis  above  to  the  prominent  tuberosity  on  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  femm'  below,  the  hip-joint  having  been  first  somewhat  flexed,  and 
the  thigh  abducted  and  rotated  out.  In  the  first  part  of  its  course  the 
artery  hes  along  the  middle  of  the  depression  known  as  Scarpa's  triangle, 
between  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  on  the  outer  side,  and  the  adductor  muscles 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb.  In  this  situation  the  beating  of  the  artery 
may  be  felt,  and  the  circulation  through  the  vessel  may  be  most  easily 
controlled  by  pressure.  At  a  distance  of  from  three  to  four  inches  below 
Poupart's  ligament,  the  sartorius  muscle,  which  forms  the  outer  boundary 
of  Scarpa's  triangle,  inclining  inwards,  comes  to  lie  over  the  artery,  and 
conceals  the  vessel  in  the  remainder  of  its  extent.  Beneath  the  sartorius 
the  artery  is  contained,  together  with  the  femoral  vein  and  the  internal 
saphenous  nerve,  in  an  elongated  intermuscular  space  which  is  called 
Hunter's  canal,  and  which  is  bounded  externally  by  the  vastus  internus 
muscle,  internally  and  posteriorly  by  the  adductors. 

"While  passing  through  Scarpa's  space,  the  femoral  artery  is  covered 
only  by  the  integument  and  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  as  well  as, 
in  its  upper  part,  by  the  crural  sheath  which  invests  both  the  artery  and 
the  vein.  In  the  rest  of  its  course  it  is  covered  by  the  sartorius  muscle, 
and  also  by  a  dense  fibrous  membrane  which  stretches  across  from  the 
tendons  of  the  long  and  great  adductors  to  the  vastus  internus  muscle, 
and  forms  the  anterior  wall  of  Hunter's  canal.  The  artery  rests  at  first 
upon  the  psoas  muscle,  by  which  it  is  separated  fi'om  the  margin  of  the 
pelvis  and  the  capsule  of  the  hip- joint  ;  next  it  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
pectineus  and  adductor  brevis  muscles,  the  companion  vein  and  deep 
femoral  vessels  being  interposed ;  afterwards,  it  lies  upon  the  long 
adductor  muscle  ;  and  lastly,  upon  the  tendon  of  the  great  adductor,  the 
femoral  vein  being  placed  between  the  tendon  and  the  artery.  In 
the  lower  half  of  its  course,  it  has  immediately  on  its  outer  side  the 
vastus  internus  muscle,  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  femur. 

At  the  groin  the  artery,  after  having  passed  over  the  margin  of  the  pelvis, 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  innermost  part  of  the  head  of  the  femur  ;  and 
at  its  lower  end,  the  vessel  lies  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft  of  the 
bone  ;  but  in  the  intervening  space,  in  consequence  of  the  projection  of 
the  neck  and  shaft  of  the  femur  outwards,  while  the  artery  holds  a  straight 
course,  it  is  separated  from  the  bone  by  a  considerable  interval. 

Relation  to  veins. — T\\e  femoral  vein  is  very  close  to  the  artery,  both 
being  enclosed  in  the  same  sheath,  and  separated  from  each  other  only 
by  a  thin  partition  of  fibrous  membrane.  At  the  groin,  the  vein  lies  on 
the  same  plane  as  the  artery,  and  to  its  inner  side  ;  but  gradually 
inclining  backwards,  the  vein  is  placed  behind  the  artery  at  the  lower 
end  of  Scarpa's  space,  and  afterwards  gets  somewhat  to  the  outer  side. 

H  H  2 
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The  deep  femoral  vein,  near  its  termination,  crosses  behind  the  femoral 
artery  ;  and  the  intenial  sa'plienous  vein,  as  it  ascends  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  Hmb,  lies  to  the  inner  side  ;  but  it  not  nnfrequently  happens  that  a 
superficial  vein  of  considerable  size  ascends  for  some  distance  directly- 
over  the  artery. 

Relation  to  nerves. — At  the  groin,  the  anterior  crural  nerve  lies  a  little 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery  (about  a  quarter  of  an  inch),  being 
separated  from  the  vessel  by  some  fibres  of  the  psoas  muscle  and  by  the 
iliac  fascia.     Lower  down  in  the  thigh,  the  internal  saphetious  nerve 


Fis.  278. 


Fig.  278. — Dissection  of  the  right  groin, 

SHOWING  the  femoral  VESSELS  AND  THEIR 
SUPERFICIAL    BRANCHES.    (R.   Quaiu. )       i 

a,  integument  of  tiie  abdomen  ;  h,  super- 
ficial abdominal  fascia  ;  6',  the  part  descend- 
ing on  the  spei-matic  cord  ;  c,  c,  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle  ;  c',  the  same 
near  the  external  abdominal  ring ;  c",  inner 
pillar  of  the  ring  ;  d,  iliac  part  of  the  fascia 
lata ;  d',  pulaic  part  ;  e,  e,  crural  sheath 
laid  oj)en,  the  inner  letter  is  immediately 
over  the  crural  canal ;  e',  sartorius  muscle, 
partially  exposed  ;  1,  femoral  artery,  having 
2,  the  femoral  vein  to  its  inner  side  ;  the 
septum  of  the  sheath  is  shown  between  the 
two  vessels  ;  3,  internal  sai^henous  vein  ;  3', 
its  anterior  branch  ;  4,  superficial  circum- 
flex iliac  vein  and  arterial  branches  to  the 
glands  of  the  groin  ;  5,  superficial  epigastric 
vein  ;  6,  external  jiudic  vessels  ;  7  to  8, 
some  of  the  lower  inguinal  glands  receiv- 
ing twigs  from  the  vessels  ;  9,  internal, 
10,  middle,  and  11,  external  cutaneous 
nerves. 


accompanies  the  artery  in  Hunter's 
canal,  lying  along  its  anterior  sur- 
face, until  the  vessel  perforates  the 
adductor  magnus.     The  internal  cutaneous  nerve  also  crosses  the  upper 
part  of  the  artery  at  the  inner  border  ot  the  sartorius. 

Branches. — The  femoral  artery  gives  off  the  following  branches  : — 
some  small  and  superficial,  which  are  distributed  to  the  integument 
and  glands  of  the  groin  and  ramify  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
viz.,  the  external  pudic  (superior  and  inferior),  the  superficial  epigastric, 
and  the  superficial  circumflex  iliac  ;  the  great  nutrient  artery  of  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  named  the  deep  femoral  or  profunda  ;  several  muscu- 
lar branches ;  and  lastly,  the  anastomotic  artery,  which  descends  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  knee. 

1  and  2.  The  external  pudic  arteries  arise  either  separately  or  by 
a  common  trunk  from  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  artery.  The  superior, 
the  more  superficial  branch,  perforates  the  cribriform  fascia  in  the 
saphenous  opening,  and  courses  upwards  and  inwards,  passing  in  the  male 
over  tlie  spermatic  cord,  to  be  distributed  to  the  integument  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen  and  on  the  external  organs  of  generation.  The 
inferior  branch,  more  deeply  seated,  runs  inwards  on  the  surface  of  the 
pectiueus  and  adductor  longus  muscles  (occasionally  beneath  the  latter). 
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to  both  of  which  it  furnishes  branches,  and,  piercing  the  fascia  lata  at 
the  inner  border  of  the  thigh,  is  distributed  to  the  scrotum  in  the  male, 
to  the  labium  in  the  female.  The  external  pudic  arteries  anastomose 
with  each  other,  with  the  superficial^  perineal  artery,  and  with  the 
cremasteric  branch  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery. 

Fig.  279. 
Fig.  279. — The  fejiokal  aetert  and 
ITS  BRANCHES  (from  R.  Quain).     j 

Tke  sartorius  muscle  has  been  re- 
moved in  parb,  so  as  to  expose  tlie 
artei7  in  tlie  middle  third  of  the  thigh  : 
a,  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  ;  h, 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle  near  the  external  abdominal 
ring ;  c,  rectus  femoris  muscle  ;  d, 
adductor  longus  ;  e,  lower  part  of  the 
aponeurosis  covering  the  artery  ;  1,  1, 
femoral  arteiy ;  1',  femoral  vein,  divided 
and  tied  close  below  Poupart's  ligament; 
2,  2,  2,  deep  femoral  artery ;  3,  an- 
terior crural  nerve,  the  figure  lies  be- 
tween two  superficial  epigastric  branches 
of  the  artery ;  3',  superficial  circum- 
3ex  iliac  artery  ;  4,  5,  external  pudic 
arteries,  the  deeper  arising  in  this  case 
from  the  internal  circumflex ;  6,  ex- 
ternal circumflex  artery,  with  its  as- 
cending, transverse  and  descending 
branches  separating  from  it ;  6',  bi-anch 
to  the  rectus  muscle ;  7,  branch  to 
the  vastus  internns  muscle  ;  8  and  9, 
some  of  the  muscular  branches  of  the 
femoral ;  + ,  origin  of  the  second  per- 
forating arteiy. 


3.  The  superficial  epigas- 
tric artery,  arising  from  the 
femoral  about  half  an  inch 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  passes 
forwards  tlu'ough  the  fascia  lata 
(sometimes  thi'ough  the  upper 
part  of  the  saphenous  opening) 
and  runs  upwards  on  the  abdo- 
men in  the  superficial  fascia 
coTcriug  the  external  oblique 
muscle.  Its  branches,  ascending 
nearly  as  high  as  the  umbilicus,  ' 
anastomose     with      superficial 

branches  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery. 

4.  The  superficial  circumflex  iliac  artery,  frequently  arising  in 
common  with  the  superficial  epigastric,  runs  outwards  across  the  iliacus 
muscle,  in  the  direction  of  Poupart's  ligament,  towards  the  iliac  crest. 
It  gives  small  twigs  to  the  iliacus  and  sartorius  muscles,  anastomosing 
with  the  deep  circumflex  iliac  artery,  and  other  branches  which  perforate 
the  fascia  lata  and  supply  the  integument  of  the  hip. 

All  the  preceding  arteries  give  small  branches  to  the  lymphatic  glands 
in  the  groin. 
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5.  The  deep  femoral  or  profunda  artery  (ii),  the  principal  nutrient 
vessel  of  the  thigh,  usually  arises  from  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the 
femoral,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  Poupart's  ligament.  It  is 
directed  at  first  somewhat  outwards,  in  front  of  the  ihacus  muscle,  so  as 
to  be  visible  for  a  short  distance  external  to  the  continuation  of  the 
femoral  trunk  ;  then  inclining  inwards  aud  slightly  backwards,  it  descends 
behind  that  vessel,  and  between  the  adductor  longus  and  magnus  muscles 
near  their  femoral  attachments.  Giving  off  numerous  branches  on  its 
way  downwards,  the  profunda  diminishes  rapidly  in  size  ;  and  it  termi- 
nates, at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  thigh,  as 
a  small  vessel  which  pierces  the  adductor  maguus,  and  is  known  as  the 
lowest  perforating  artery. 

This  artery  lies  successively  in  front  of  the  iliacus,  pectineus,  adductor 
brevis,  and  adductor  magnus  muscles.  The  femoral  and  profunda  veins 
and  the  adductor  longus  muscle  are  interposed  between  it  and  the 
femoral  trunk. 

Branches. — The  named  branches  of  the  deep  femoral  artery  are  the 
external  and  internal  ckcumflex,  and  the  perforating  arteries.  Other  less 
regular  offsets  pass  to  the  vastus  internus,  and  to  the  adductor  muscles. 

1.  The  external  cwcimiflex  arterij  (iii-iv),  the  largest  of  the  branches, 
arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the  profunda  near  its  commencement. 
Passing  outwards  for  a  short  distance  beneath  the  sartorius  and  rectus 
muscles,  and  between  the  divisions  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  it  gives 
offsets  to  the  neighbouring  muscles,  and  ends  by  dividing  into  the  three 
following  branches  : — 

(a)  The  ascending  branch  runs  ujDwards  beneath  the  tensor  vaginse 
femoris,  supplies  that  muscle  and  the  fore  parts  of  the  gluteus  medius  and 
minimus,  and  anastomoses  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  gluteal 
artery,  as  well  as  with  offsets  of  the  deep  circumflex  iliac.  One  branch 
]3asses  up  under  cover  of  the  rectus  muscle,  and  is  distributed  to  the  hip- 
joint. 

(&)  The  transverse  branch,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  is  directed 
outwards  over  the  crureus,  and  divides  into  two  or  three  branches  which 
enter  the  vastus  externus  muscle  on  its  deep  surface,  and  anastomose 
with  the  upper  perforating  arteries. 

(c)  The  descending  branch,  much  larger  than  the  others,  sends  its 
ofisets  downwards  to  the  rectus,  vastus  externus  and  crureus  muscles, 
anastomosing  in  the  last  with  the  inferior  perforating  arteries.  One  or 
two  of  the  lowest  branches  reach  as  far  as  the  knee,  and  communicate 
with  the  upper  external  articular  of  the  popliteal. 

2.  The  internal  circumflsx  artery  (iv),  arising  generally  opposite  the 
external  from  the  inner  and  posterior  part  of  the  deep  femoral  artery, 
passes  backwards  between  the  psoas  and  pectineus  muscles,  and  over  the 
upper  border  of  the  adductor  brevis,  towards  the  small  trochanter  of  the 
femur,  close  to  which  it  divides  into  two  terminal  branches,  ascending  and 
transverse.  It  furnishes  muscular  branches,  which  supply  the  obturator 
externus  and  adductor  muscles,  and  anastomose  with  the  obturator 
artery,  and  an  articular  branch  (developed  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
articular  branch  of  the  obturator  artery)  which  entei'S  the  hip-joint 
through  the  cotyloid  notch,  and  supplies  the  fat  and  synovial  membrane 
in  the  interior. 

{a)  The  ascending  branch  follows  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  externus 
muscle  to  the  hollow  on  the  inner  side  of  the  great  trochanter,  where  it 
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supplies  the  external  rotator  muscles,  and  anastomoses  with  offsets  of  the 
gluteal,  sciatic,  and  first  perforating  arteries. 


Fig.  280. — Posterior    view    op 

THE    ARTERIES    OF    THE    PELVIS, 
THIGH,    AND     POPLITEAL     SPACE 

(from  Tiedemann).     ^ 

ff ,  iliac  crest ;  h,  attacliment  of 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament 
to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  ; 
c,  great  trochanter  ;  d,  integu- 
ment around  the  anus  ;  e,  great 
sciatic  nerve  ;  /,  semitendinosus 
and  semimembranosus  muscles  ; 
g,  head  of  the  fibula  ,■  1,  gluteal 
artery  ;  2,  pudic  ;  3,  sciatic  ;  4, 
first  perforating  artery ;  4',  its 
branches  to  the  hamstring 
muscles  ;  5,  6,  branches  of  the 
lower  perforating  arteries ;  7, 
7,  popliteal  artery,  near  the  uj)per 
figure  the  origin  of  the  superior 
muscular  branches  ;  8,  placed  on 
the  tendon  of  the  adductor  mag- 
nus,  near  the  origin  of  the  su- 
perior ai-ticular  branches  ;  9, 
the  anastomosis  of  the  external 
superior  articular  with  otlier 
branches  ;  10,10,  sural  branches  ; 
11,  anterior  tibial  recurrent  artery. 

{1))  The  transverse 
branch,  larger  than  the 
foregoing,  passes  back- 
wards between  the  quadra- 
tns  femoris  and  adductor 
magnus  muscles,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  upper 
parts  of  the  hamstring 
muscles,  anastomosing  with 
the  sciatic  and  first  perfo- 
rating arteries. 

3.  The  jjerforating  arte- 
ries are  subject  to  consider- 
able variation  in  their 
arrangement,  but  they  are 
generally  four  in  number, 
including  the  terminal 
branch  of  the  parent  vessel. 
They  pass  backwards  close 
to  the  femur,  through  small 
tendinous  arches  in  the 
insertion  of  the  adductor 
magnus  muscle,  and  give 
considerable  branches  to 
the  hamstring  muscles,  as 
well  as  small  twigs  to  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  and  a  series  of  cutaneous 
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branches,  which  issue  along  the  back  of  the  external  intermusculai 
septum  and  supply  the  integument  on  the  outer  and  posterior  aspects  of 
the  thigh.  All  these  offsets  anastomose  with  one  another,  the  upper  ones 
also  with  the  sciatic  and  internal  circumflex  arteries,  and  the  lower  ones 
with  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery.  Much  diminished  in  size,  the 
perforating  arteries  are  continued  outwards,  winding  round  the  back  of 
the  femur,  the  first  passing  through  the  insertion  of  the  gluteus  maximus 
and  the  others  through  the  short  head  of  the  biceps  and  the  external  inter- 
muscular septum,  to  terminate  in  the  vastus  externus  and  crureus  muscles, 
where  they  anastomose  Avith  branches  of  the  external  circumflex  artery. 

(a)  The  Jirsf perforating  aiieri/ jya^sacB  backwards  at  the  lower  border  of 
the  pectineus  muscle,  through  the  fibres  of  the  adductor  brevis  and  ad- 
ductor magnus,  to  both  of  which  it  famishes  branches,  and  is  distributed 
mainly  to  the  hamstring  muscles  and  the  lower  end  of  the  gluteus  maximus. 
One  branch  ascends  beneath  the  latter  muscle  on  the  back  of  the  femur, 
and  joins  in  the  anastomosis  in  the  hollow  internal  to  the  great  tro- 
chanter with  the  gluteal,  sciatic  and  internal  circumflex  arteries.  Only 
a  very  small  vessel  is  continued  through  the  gluteus  maximus  into  the 
vastus  externus  muscle. 

(b)  The  second  perforating  artery  \%  frequently  united  at  its  origin  with 
the  first,  a  little  below  which  it  pierces  the  adductor  brevis  and  magnus 
muscles. 

(c)  The  tliird  perforating  artery  pierces  the  adductor  magnus  muscle 
below  the  insertion  of  the  adductor  brevis.  The  principal  oncdullary 
artery  of  the  femm'  is  derived  from  either  the  second  or  third  perforating 
artery. 

{d)  The  fourth  iwf orating  artery  supplies  chiefly  the  short  head  of  the 
biceps  muscle.     It  frequently  gives  a  second  artery  to  the  femur. 

6.  Muscular  branches. — In  Scarpa's  triangle  the  femoral  artery 
gives  some  small  branches  to  the  surrounding  muscles.  In  Hunter's 
canal  a  variable  number  of  larger  branches  is  given  off  to  the  sartorius, 
vastus  internus,  and  adductor  muscles.  A  constant  branch,  of  consider- 
able size,  arises  from  the  femoral  artery  near  its  termination  (sometimes 
from  the  beginning  of  the  popliteal)  and  passes  outwards  close  to  the  back 
of  the  femur,  perforating  the  short  head  of  the  biceps  and  the  external 
intermuscular  septum,  to  end  in  the  outer  part  of  the  crureus  muscle. 

7.  The  anastomotic  artery  (iv)  arises  from  the  femoral  close  to  the 
opening  in  the  adductor  magnus  muscle,  and  immediately  divides  into 
two  branches,  superficial  and  deep,  which  are,  however,  not  unfrequently 
given  off  separately  from  the  femoral  trunk. 

(«)  The  sup>erficial  branch  accompanies  the  internal  saphenous  nerve 
to  the  iimer  side  of  the  knee,  giviug  offsets  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
sartorius  and  gracilis  muscles,  and  ends  by  supplying  the  skin  of  the 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  leg.  Small  twigs  anastomose  over  the  inner 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia  with  the  lower  internal  articular  artery  of  the 
popliteal. 

\b)  The  deep  branch  descends,  embedded  in  the  fibres  of  the  vastus 
internus  muscle,  along  the  front  of  the  adductor  magnus  tendon  to  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  internal  articular 
arteries.  It  supplies  the  vastus  internus  and  crm-eus  muscles,  and  sends 
small  offsets  outwards  across  the  front  of  the  femur,  as  well  as  one  of 
larger  size  at  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  to  join  the  superior  external 
articular  artery  from  the  popliteal. 
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Varieties  of  the  femoral  artery  and  its  branches. — In  some  rare  cases  the 
main  artery  of  the  lower  limb  has  been  found  springing  from  the  internal  iliac 
trunk,  being  continued  from  a  greatly  enlarged  sciatic  artery,  and  descending 
with  the  gi'eat  sciatic  nerve  along  the  back  of  the  thigh  to  the  popliteal  space, 
where  its  connections  and  ending  are  similar  to  those  of  the  vessel  having  the 
'  nonnal  arrangement.  The  external  iliac  artery  is  then  small,  and  terminates  in 
the  profunda  and  other  branches  usually  derived  from  the  femoral  artery.  Six 
examples  of  this  deviation  from  the  normal  condition  of  the  vessels  are  recorded 
(see  Henle,  op.  cit..  p.  303). 

In  one  instance  met  with  by  Tiedemann  (tab.  51,  iig.  2)  the  external  iliac  artery 
divided  near  Poupart's  ligament  into  two  parts,  whicli  united  again  at  the  level 
of  the  small  trochanter.  A  somewhat  similar  case  is  figui'cd  by  Dubrueil  ("  Anoma- 
lies arterielles,"  pi.  xv),  in  which  a  vas  aberrans  is  given  oif  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  external  iliac  artery,  and  descends  on  the  inner  side  of  the  main  trunk,  to 
join  the  femoral  about  an  inch  below  the  origin  of  the  ijrofunda.  Several  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  division  of  the  femoral  artery,  below  the  origin  of  the 
profunda,  into  two  vessels  which  reunite  a  variable  distance  above  the  opening 
in  the  adductor  magnus,  so  as  to  form  a  single  popliteal  artery.  To  the  first  case 
in  which  this  variety  was  observed  special  interest  is  attached,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
met  with  in  a  patient,  operated  upon  by  Charles  Bell  for  popliteal  aneurism  (Lond. 
Med.  and  Phys.  Jom-n.,  Ivi.,  1826,  p.  134  :  the  preparation  is  in  the  Museum  of 
University  College,  London). 

Branclies. — The  deep  femoral  artery  is  sometimes  given  off  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  parent  trunk,  and  more  rarely  from  the  back  part  of  the  vessel.  It  has 
also  been  found  in  two  or  thi-ee  instances  arising  from  the  front  of  the  femoral 
artery,  and  winding  inwards  over  the  femoral  vein  to  gain  its  usual  position 
below.  Occasionally  its  origin  is  less  than  one  inch,  or  more  than  two  inches, 
below  Poupart's  ligament.  It  was  found  by  R.  Quain,  in  one  instance  arising 
above  Poupai-t's  ligament,  and  in  another  four  inches  below  that  band  ;  but  in  the 
latter  case  the  internal  and  external  circumflex  arteries  did  not  arise  from  the 
I^rofunda.  As  a  very  rare  occru-ence,  absence  of  the  profunda  has  been  met  with, 
the  cu'cumflex  and  perforating  arteries  arising  separately  from  the  femoral  trunk 
(I-Iyitl,  "  Lehrbuch,"  14th  Ed.,  p.  1015  ;  A.  H.Young,  Journ.  Anat.,  xiii,  154). 

The  external  circuvijietp  artery  sometimes  arises  dii'ectly  from  the  femoral  ; 
or  it  may  be  represented  by  two  branches,  of  which,  in  most  cases,  one  proceeds 
from  the  femoral,  the  other  from  the  profunda ;  both  branches,  however,  occa- 
sionally arise  from  the  profunda,  miich  more  rarely  from  the  femoral  artery. 

The  internal  circumjiex  artery  may  be  transferred  to  the  femoral  above  the 
origin  of  the  profunda.  Examples  have  also  been  met  with  in  which  the  internal 
circumflex  arose  from  the  epigastric,  from  the  circumflex  iliac,  or  from  the 
external  iliac  artery. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  (378)  examined  by  R.  Quain,  the  profunda  failed  to 
give  the  internal  cii'cumflex  in  22  per  cent.,  the  external  circumflex  in  16  per  cent., 
and  both  circumflex  arteries  in  3  per  cent.  (pp.  cit.,  p.  522).  The  observations  of 
J.  Srb,  on  200  limbs,  agree  closely  with  those  of  R.  Quain  (Oesterr.  Zeitschr.  f, 
prakt.  Heilk.,  1860). 

Many  occasional  branches  have  been  seen  arising  from  the  femoral,  as  the  deep 
epigastric,  cii'cumflex  iliac,  or  an  aberrant  obturator  artery  ;  more  rarely  the  ilio- 
lumbar, or  the  dorsal  ai'tery  of  the  penis.  The  great  saphcnoios  artery  is  a  branch 
that  has  been  occasionally  met  with.  It  arises  either  above  or  below  the  origin  of 
the  profunda,  and  running  at  first  between  the  vastus  internus  and  adductor 
magnus  muscles  it  issues  from  the  lower  end  of  Hunter's  canal  to  reach  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  knee,  whence  it  accompanies  the  internal  saphenous  vein  even  as  far 
as  the  internal  malleolus.  This  vessel  is  normal  in  the  rabbit  and  mauy  other 
mammals  (W.  Krause). 

SURGICAL   ANATOMY    OF    THE    FEMORAL    ARTERY. 
Ligature  of  the  common  femoral  artery  is  occasionally  practised,  and  has  been 
successful  in  several  cases.     The  proximity  of  the  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac 
branches  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  the  presence  of  a  number  of  small  anastomos- 
ing branches  springing  from  the  trunk  itself,  and  the  possibility  of  the  profunda, 
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or  one  of  the  circumflex  arteries,  arising  at  a  higher  level  than  usual  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind  in  considering-  the  propriety  of  apijlying  a  ligature  to  this 
part  of  the  vessel. 

In  performing  the  operation,  an  incision  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length, 
with  its  centre  placed  over  the  artery,  is  made  parallel  to  and  half  an  inch  below 
Poupart's  ligament,  dividing  the  integument  and  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia 
lata.  Any  superficial  arteries  that  have  been  cut  being  secured,  the  crural  sheath 
is  then  laid  open,  and  the  artery  freed  from  its  areolar  investment.  The  vein  is 
here  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  and,  being  separated  from  that  vessel  by  a 
septum  in  the  crural  sheath,  does  not  come  into  view.  The  needle  should  be 
passed  from  within  outwards. 

The  s%ijj)erfic\al  femoral  artery  may  be  tied  either  immediately  below  Scarpa's 
triangle,  or  in  Hunter's  canal.  The  former  position  is  that  usually  preferred  by 
siu-geons,  owing  to  the  superficial  position  of  the  vessel,  and  its  freedom  from 
large  branches.  The  hip  having  been  slightly  flexed,  and  the  thigh  everted,  an 
incision  about  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  so  placed  that  its  centre  is  about 
four  and  a  half  inches  from  Poupart's  ligament,  is  made  in  the  line  of  the  artery 
(p.  467).  The  integument  and  fascia  lata  are  cut  thi-ough  at  once,  and  the 
sartorius  muscle  exposed.  The  inner  border  of  the  sartorius  is  then  raised 
and  drawn  well  outwards,  together  with  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  which  lies 
along  this  edge  of  the  muscle  (fig.  278),  and  the  sheath  of  the  artery  is  opened  in 
the  centre  of  the  incision  and  separated  from  the  vessel.  The  femoral  vein  is 
not  seen,  as  it  is  placed  behind  the  artery,  only  a  very  thin  layer  of  connective 
tissue  being  interposed  between  the  two.  The  needle  is  to  be  passed  from  within 
outwards,  its  point  being  kept  close  to  the  artery.  A  considerable  branch  of  the 
saphenous  vein  may  be  divided  in  making  the  first  incision,  and  if  so  will  require 
a  ligature. 

To  reach  the  artery  in  Hunter's  canal  a  longer  incision  is  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  depth  of  the  vessel,  and  it  should  be  made  a  finger's 
breadth  internal  to  the  line  of  the  artery,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  internal 
saphenous  vein.  The  superficial  structures  and  the  fascia  lata  having  been  cut 
through,  the  sartorius  muscle  is  exposed  and  is  recognized  by  its  fibres  running 
parallel  to  the  line  of  the  incision.  The  outer  border  of  this  muscle  is  then  freed 
and  drawn  inwards,  when  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  femoral  vessels  is  laid 
bare,  and  is  to  be  carefully  divided.  The  sheath  of  the  artery  is  now  opened, 
avoiding  the  internal  saphenous  nerve  which  lies  on  the  sui-face  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  needle  is  to  be  passed  from  without  inwards,  as  the  vein  is  placed  behind 
and  slightly  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery. 

Collateral  circulation, — When  the  common  femoral  artery  has  been  tied,  the 
circulation  in  the  lower  limb  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  anastomoses  of 
the  internal  pudic  artery  with  the  pudic  branches  of  the  femoral,  of  the  obturator 
with  the  internal  cu'cumflex,  of  the  circumflex  iliac  and  gluteal  with  the 
external  circumflex,  and  of  the  sciatic  with  the  internal  circumflex  and 
upper  perforating  branches  of  the  profunda.  After  ligature  of  the  superficial 
femoral  artery,  blood  reaches  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb  through  the  anasto- 
moses of  the  descending  branch  of  the  external  circumflex  artery  with  the 
aiiiicular  arteries  of  the  knee,  and  through  the  communications  along  the  back  of 
the  thigh,  between  the  sciatic  artery,  the  terminal  branches  of  the  internal 
circumflex,  the  perforating  arteries,  and  the  branches  of  the  popliteal.  In  several 
instances  in  which  the  condition  of  the  vessels  has  been  examined  after  liga- 
ture of  the  femoral  (or  external  iliac)  artery,  the  comes  nervi  ischiadici  has  been 
found  much  enlarged,  forming,  with  anastomotic  branches  from  the  perforating 
arteries,  a  vessel  which  accompanies  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  and  ends  below  in 
the  popliteal  artery  or  one  of  its  branches. 

POPLITEAL    ARTERY  (I— II). 

The  popliteal  artery,  continuous  with  the  femoral,  is  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  knee,  and  extends  along  the  lower  fourth  of  the  thigh  and  the 
upper  sixth  of  the  leg.     It  reaches  from  the  opening  in  the  adductor 
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magnns  to  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  where  it  divides  into 
the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries.  Its  termination  is  on  a  level 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia. 

In  the  first  part  of  its  course  the  popHteal  artery  inclines  slightly  from 
within  outwards,  over  the  inner  portion  of  the  pophteal  smface  of  the 
femur,  to  reach  a  point  behind  the  middle  of  the  knee-joint,  whence  it 
descends  vertically  to  its  lower  end.  Being  deeply  situated  in  its  whole 
extent,  it  is  covered  at  its  upper  end  by  the  semimembranosus  muscle  ; 
for  a  short  distance  above  the  knee  it  is  placed  in  the  pophteal  space  ; 
below  tliis  it  is  covered  by  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  and  is  also  crossed 
by  the  plantaris  ;  and  its  termination  is  beneath  the  upper  margin  of  the 
soleus  muscle. 

At  its  commencement  the  artery  lies  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
femm",  but  in  descending  it  is  separated  by  an  interval  from  the  some- 
what hollowed  pophteal  surface  of  the  bone  ;  it  then  rests  on  the  posterior 
hgament  of  the  knee-joint,  and  lastly  on  the  popliteus  muscle. 

ReJaiion  to  veins, — ThQ  po])liteal  vein  lies  close  to  the  artery  thi'ough- 
out.  At  the  upper  end  it  is  placed  to  the  outer  side  and  somewhat 
behind,  it  then  gradually  crosses  over  the  artery,  and  below  gains  the 
inner  side.  The  vein  is  frequently  double  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
artery,  and  more  rarely  also  at  the  upper  part.  The  short  saiplwnous 
vein,  ascending  to  join  the  popliteal,  is  also  placed  over  the  artery  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  popliteal  space. 

Relation  to  the  nerve. — The  internal  pojpUteal  nerve  lies  at  first  to  the 
outer  side  of,  but  much  nearer  to  the  surface  than,  the  artery ;  it  afterwards 
crosses  gradually  over  the  vessels,  and  is  placed  behind  and  to  the  inner 
side  of  them  below  the  joint.  The  nerve  is  separated  fi'om  the  artery 
throughout  its  course  by  the  vein. 

BRAJfCHES. — The  branches  of  the  pophteal  artery  may  be  arranged  in 
two  sets,  viz.,  the  muscular  and  the  articular. 

A.  The  muscular  branches  are  divided  into  a  superior  and  an  inferior 
group. 

1.  The  superior  muscular  branches,  three  or  four  in  number,  are 
distributed  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  adductor  magnus  and  hamstring 
muscles,  and  anastomose  with  the  perforating  and  upper  articular  arteries. 
SmaU  offsets  pass  from  these  branches  to  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  and 
to  the  skin,  and  also  communicate  above  with  the  branches  of  the  per- 
forating arteries. 

2.  The  inferior  muscular  or  sural  arteries,  generally  two  in 
number,  and  of  considerable  size,  arise  from  the  back  of  the  popliteal 
artery,  a  little  above  the  knee-joint,  and  enter,  one  the  outer,  and  the 
other  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  \^^hich  they  supply,  as 
weU  as  the  plantaris  and  the  upper  part  of  the  soleus  muscle. 

Over  the  sm-face  of  the  gastrocnemius,  on  each  side  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  limb,  are  slender  branches,  which  descend  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  caK  of  the  leg  and  supply  the  integument.  These  small  vessels 
{superficial  sural)  may  arise  either  from  the  popliteal  trunk  or  from  its 
sural  branches. 

B.  The  articular  arteries  are  five  in  number.  Two  of  these  pass  off 
nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  popliteal  artery,  one  on  each  side,  above 
the  condyles  of  the  femur  ;  two  others  have  a  similar  arrangement  below 
the  knee-joint ;  and  the  fifth  passes  directly  forwards  into  the  centre  of 
the  joint. 
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1.  The  superior  internal  articular  artery  is  directed  inwards  just 
above  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  beneath  the  inner  ham- 
string muscles,  to  all  of  which  it  furnishes  small  offsets.  Winding  round 
the  inner  side  of  the  femur,  between  the  bone  and  the  tendon  of  the 
adductor  magnus,  it  divides  under  cover  of  the  vastus  internus  muscle 
into  branches,  which  anastomose  with  the  deep  part  of  the  anastomotic, 
the  upper  external  articular,  and  the  lower  articular  arteries.  The  size 
of  this  artery  varies  inversely  with  that  of  the  deep  part  of  the  anas- 
tomotic branch  of  the  femoral. 


Fig.  281.  Fig.  281.— View   of  the  popliteal  artery   and   its 

BKANGHES  IN  THE    RIGHT  LEG  (from  Tiedemann).     ^ 

a,  biceps  muscle  ;  h,  semimembranosus  ;  c,  semi- 
tendinosus  ;  1,  popliteal  arteiy;  2,  3,  superficial  sural 
branches  ;  4,  outer  ;  5,  inner  superior  articiilar  branch  ; 
6,  superior  muscular  ;  7,  median  superficial  artery. 

2 .  The  superior  external  articular  artery 
(v),  larger  than  the  internal,  runs  outwards  above 
the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  under  cover 
of  the  biceps,  and,  perforating  the  intermuscular 
septum,  enters  the  lower  part  of  the  crureus 
muscle.  Its  branches  anastomose  above  mth 
the  descending  branch  of  the  external  circum- 
flex artery,  below  with  the  lower  external  arti- 
cidar  artery,  and  internally  with  the  upper 
internal  articular  artery  and  the  deep  branch 
of  the  anastomotic,  forming  with  the  last  a 
considerable  arch  at  the  upper  border  of  the 
patella. 

3.  The  inferior  internal  articular  artery 
(v),  the  larger  of  the  two  lower  branches,  in- 
clines at  first  downwards  and  inwards  along 
the  u]3per  margin  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  to 

which  it  gives  branches,  and  then  passes  forwards  below  the  inner 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  between  the  internal  lateral  ligament  and  the 
bone.  Its  oifsets  ramify  over  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the  joint,  as  far 
as  the  patella  and  its  ligament,  and  anastomose  with  the  superficial 
branch  of  the  anastomotic,  the  upper  internal  articular,  and  lower 
external  articular  arteries. 

4.  The  inferior  external  articular  artery  takes  its  course  out- 
wards, nnder  cover  of  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  in  the  first 
instance,  and  afterwards  beneath  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the 
knee  and  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle,  resting  against  the  margin 
of  the  external  semilunar  fibro-cartilage.  Having  reached  the  fore  part 
of  the  joint,  it  divides  near  the  patella  into  branches,  some  of  which 
communicate  with  the  lower  internal  articular  artery  and  with  the 
recurrent  branch  from  the  anterior  tibial,  while  others  anastomose  with 
the  ujiper  articular  arteries. 

5.  The  middle  or  azygos  articular  artery  is  a  small  branch  which 
arises  opposite  the  flexure  of  the  joint,  and  pierces  the  posterior  ligament 
to  be  distributed  to  the  crucial  ligaments  and  other  structures  within 
the  articulation.     Small  twigs  also  pass  forwards  in  the  mucous  ligament 
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to  the  fat  at  the  fi'ont  of  the  joint,  and  communicate  with  the  other 
articular  arteries. 

The  npper  and  lower  articular  arteries  of  the  popliteal,  the  anastomotic 
branch  of  the  femoral,  and  the  anterior  tibial  recurrent  artery  form,  by 
their  communications  over  the  front  of  the  knee,  a  superficial  wide- 
meshed  network  of  fine  vessels  between  the  fascia  and  skin,  and  a  deeper 
and  closer  network  of  larger  vessels,  in  contact  with  the  bones,  from 
which  numerous  offsets  proceed  to  the  interior  of  the  joint. 


Fig.  282. — The  deep  anastomoses  of  the  front  of  the  Fig-  282. 

KKEE  (fi-om  Tiedemanu).     ^ 

a,  patellar  sm-face  of  the  femur  ;  d,  posterior  surface  of 
the  patella  which,  -^^ath  the  ligamentum  patellas,  has  been 
tiu-ned  down  ;  c,  head  of  the  fibula ;  1  and  2,  branches 
of  the  anastomotic  and  superior  internal  articular  arteries, 
ramifying  on  the  bone  and  anastomosing  -ndth  the  superior 
external  articular  branch  3,  and  with  other  arteries  within 
and  below  the  joint  ;  4,  branches  of  the  internal  inferior 
ai-ticulai-  ;  5,  external  inferior  articular ;  6,  anterior  tibial 
recurrent  artery. 

Varieties. — Deviations  from  the  ordinary  condition 
of  the  popliteal  artery  are  not  frequent.  The  principal 
dei^artm-e  from  the  ordinary  arrangement  consists  in 
the  high  division  of  the  vessel  into  its  teiminal 
branches.  Such  an  early  division  has  been  found  to 
take  place  opposite  the  knee  joint,  or  in  the  inter- 
condylar fossa  of  the  femur,  but  not  higher.  In  one 
case,  obsei-ved  by  Portal,  the  artery  was  continued 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg  before  dividing. 

The  popliteal  ai'tery  has  been  seen  occasionally 
dividing  into  anterior  tibial  and  peroneal  arteries — the 
posterior  tibial  being  small  or  absent.  In  a  single 
case,   the   popliteal   artery   was   found   by  R.  Quain 

dividing-  into  thi-ee  terminal  branches,  viz.,  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  and 
the  peroneal  ar-teries. 

One  instance  is  recorded  in  which  the  popliteal  artery  passed  downwards  internal 
to  the  origin  of  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  and  then  turned  out- 
wards between  that  and  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  to  gain  the  popliteal 
space  (T.  P.  A.  Stuart,  Journ.  Anat.,  xiii.,  162).  In  two  or  three  cases  the  positions  of 
the  artery  and  vein  have  been  found  reversed.  The  artery  is  occasionally 
separated  from  the  vein  by  an  accessory  slip  of  origin  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle 
(p.  254). 

The  azyr/os  articular  branch  often  arises  from  one  of  the  other  articular 
arteries,  especially  the  superior  external  branch.  There  are  sometimes  several 
small  middle  articrdar  branches.  Two  examples  of  a  small  sa2)lienous  artery, 
foi-med  by  the  enlargement  of  the  median  superficial  sural  branch,  and  descend- 
ing with  the  shoii;  saphenous  nerve  and  vein  to  the  back  of  the  external  malleolus, 
have  been  met  with. 


SURGICAL    ANATOMY    OF    THE    POPLITEAL    ARTERY. 

The  popliteal  artery  is  very  rarely  tied,  since,  in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the 
arteries  of  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  ligature  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery  is 
both  an  easier  and  a  more  successful  operation.  The  ax-tery  might,  however,  if 
necessary,  be  secured  either  in  its  upper  or  its  lower  part,  but  in  the  middle  portion 
of  its  extent,  while  contained  within  the  popliteal  space,  the  artery  is  closely 
covered  by  the  vein  and  nerve,  as  well  as  by  the  sural  branches  of  the  vessels 
and  the  external  saphenous  vein  ;  and  moreover  the  principal  branches  are  also 
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arising  here,  so  that  a  ligature  cannot  be  safely  applied  to  this  part  of  the  vessel. 
In  its  upper  part  the  artery  may  be  reached  either  by  making  an  incision  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  thigh  in  its  lower  third,  and  then  separating  the  sartorius  and 
inner  hamstring  muscles  from  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus,  or  by  dividing 
the  integtunent  in  the  middle  line  of  the  limb  posteriorly,  and  then  turning  in- 
wards the  semimembranosus  muscle.  Li  an  operation  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
artery,  the  incision  would  have  to  be  carried  between  the  heads  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius muscle,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  external  saphenous  vein. 


POSTERIOR    TIBIAL    ARTERY   (III). 

The  posterior  tibial  artery,  the  larger  of  the  two  vessels  resulting  from 
the  bifurcation  of  the  popliteal,  hes  along  the  back  of  the  leg,  between 
the  superficial  and  deep  muscles  of  this  part,  being  closely  bound 
down  to  those  of  the  latter  group  by  the  fascia  which  covers  them.  It 
extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle  to  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  internal  annular  ligament,  where  it  divides,  on  a  level  with  a 
line  drawn  from  the  point  of  the  internal  malleolus  to  the  centre  of  the  con- 
vexity of  the  heel  (Wyeth),  into  the  internal  and  external  plantar  arteries. 

Situated  at  its  origin  opposite  the  interval  between  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  the  artery  approaches  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  as  it  descends,  and 
lies  behind  the  tibia  ;  at  its  lower  end  it  is  placed  midway  between  the 
inner  malleolus  and  the  prominence  of  the  heel.  Very  deeply  seated  at 
the  upper  part,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  fleshy  portions  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius and  soleus  muscles,  it  becomes  superficial  in  the  lower  third  of 
the  leg,  being  there  covered  only  by  the  integument  and  two  layers  of 
fascia,  and  by  the  annular  ligament  behind  the  inner  malleolus.  At  its 
termination  the  artery  is  placed  beneath  the  origin  of  the  abductor 
hallucis  muscle.  It  lies  successively  upon  the  tibialis  posticus,  the 
flexor  longus  digitorum,  and,  at  its  lower  end,  directly  on  the  tibia  and 
the  anMe-joint.  Behind  the  ankle,  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and 
flexor  longus  digitorum  lie  between  the  artery  and  the  internal  malleolus  ; 
while  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  hallucis  is  to  its  outer  side. 

Relation  to  the  vems  and  nerve. — The  posterior  tibial  artery  is 
accompanied  by  two  vencR  comites.  The  posterior  tilml  nerve  is  at  first 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  but  as  soon  as  the  latter  has  given  off  its 
peroneal  branch,  the  nerve  crosses  over  the  vessel  and  is  continued  down 
on  its  outer  side.  Beneath  the  internal  annular  ligament  the  artery  is 
frequently  placed  between  the  ioiternal  and  external  plantar  divisions 
of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 

Beai^ches. — The  posterior  tibial  artery  gives  offone  large  branch — the 
peroneal  artery,  and  numerous  small  offsets  which  will  be  first  described. 

1.  Several  mnscxilar  branches  are  distributed  to  the  deep-seated 
muscles,  and  one  or  two  of  considerable  size  to  the  inner  part  of  the  soleus 
muscle.  A  small  offset  fr'om  one  of  these  perforates  the  tibial  attach- 
ment of  the  soleus,  and  ascends  over  the  pophteus  muscle  to  anastomose 
with  the  lower  internal  articular  artery. 

2.  The  medtiUary  artery  of  the  tibia,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
body,  arises  from  the  posterior  tibial  near  its  commencement,  and,  after 
giving  small  branches  to  the  neighbouring  muscles,  enters  the  foramen 
in  the  bone.  This  vessel  not  unfrequently  arises  from  the  anterior  tibial 
artery. 

3.  Two  or  three  cutaneous  branches,  of  small  size,  supply  the  skin  of 
the  inner  side  of  the  leg. 
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4.  A  commtinicating  branch  passes  transversely,  beneath  the  flexor 
longus  haUucis  muscle,  between  the  posterior  tibial  and  peroneal  arteries, 
abo'ut  an  inch  above  the  ankle-joint.     A  second  loop  of  commnnication 

Fig.   283. — Deep  view  op  the  arteries   of   the  back  Fig.  283. 

OF  the  eight  leg  (from  Tiedemanu).     I 

a,  lower  part  of  the  adductor  magnus  muscle  ;  h,  origin 
of  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  ;  c,  outer  head  and 
plautaris  ;  d,  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus  muscle ;  e, 
popliteus  ;  /,  fibular  origin  of  the  soleus  ;  g,  peroneus 
lougiis  ;  h,  flexor  longus  hallucis ;  i,  flexor  longus  digi- 
torum  ;  1,  upper  part  of  the  popliteal  artery  ;  2,  origin  of 
the  superior  ai-ticular  branches  ;  3,  origin  of  the  inferior 
articular  branches ;  the  middle  or  azygos  branch  is  seen 
between  these  numbers  ;  4,  division  of  the  popliteal  aitery 
into  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries ;  5,  5',  posterior 
tibial ;  at  5',  the  internal  malleolar  branches  are  seen 
passing  inwai-ds,  and  the  communicating  branch  outwards ; 

6,  peroneal  artery ;  6',  its  continuation  as  posterior  peroneal ; 

7,  calcaneal  branches  ;   8,  external  branches  of  the  meta- 
tarsal of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot. 

between  these  vessels  is  sometimes  present,  lying- 
in  the  fat  beneath  the  tendo  Achillis. 

5.  One  or  two  small  internal  malleolar 
branches  pass  inwards  beneath  the  flexor  longns 
digitorum  and  tibialis  posticus  muscles,  and 
ramify  over  the  internal  malleolus,  where  they 
anastomose  with  similar'  off'sets  from  the  anterior 
tibial  artery. 

6.  The  peroneal  artery  (iv)  lies  deeply 
along  the  back  part  of  the  leg,  close  to  the  fibula. 
Arising  from  the  posterior  tibial  artery  about  an 
inch  below  the  lower  border  of  the  poj)liteus 
muscle,  it  inclines  at  first  slightly  outwards 
towards  the  fibula,  being  covered  by  the  soleus 
and  the  deep  layer  of  fascia,  and  resting  upon  the 
tibialis  posticus  muscle  ;  it  then  descends  verti- 
caUy  along  the  inner  border  of  the  bone  and 
under  cover  of  the  flexor  longus  haUucis,  being 
contained  in  a  fibrous  canal  between  the  origins 
of  that  muscle  and  the  tibiahs  posticus.  Oppo- 
site the  lower  end  of  the  interosseous  sj)ace  it 
gives  off"  the  anterior  peroneal  branch,  and  is 
thence  continued  downwards,  being  much  re-  %Wj  //J^MrC 
duced  in  size  and  taking  the  name  of  posterior 
feroneal  artery,  over  the  lower  tibio-fibular 
articulation  and  behind  the  external  malleolus, 
to  terminate  in  branches  which  ramify  on  the 
outer  surface  and  back  of  the  os  calcis.  The 
peroneal  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  vencc 
comites,  and,  until  it  enters  the  flexor  longus 
hallucis,  by  the  branch  of  the  posterior  tibial 
nerve  to  that  muscle. 

Brandies — {a)  Muscular  branches  pass  from  the  peroneal  artery  to 
the  soleus,  tibiahs  posticus,  flexor  longus  hallucis,  and  peronei  muscles. 
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Small  branches  also  perforate  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  and  peroneus  tertius  muscles 
(Hyrtl). 

(J))  A  medullary  artery  enters  the  fibula, 

(c)  The  communicating  branch,  lying  close  behind  the  tibia  about  an 
inch  from  its  lower  end,  is  a  branch  of  variable  size,  which  connects  the 
peroneal  and  posterior  tibial  arteries,  and  also  sends  small  twigs  beneath 
the  muscles  to  ramify  over  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia. 
This  branch  is  sometimes  wanting. 

{d)  The  anterior  ])eroneal  artery  (v),  arising  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  above  the  ankle  joint,  passes  forwards  below  the  inter- 
osseous membrane,  and  descends  in  front  of  the  articulation  between 
the  tibia  and  fibula  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tarsus.  It  communicates 
Vi'ith  the  external  malleolar  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  and 
supplies  offsets  to  the  peroneus  tertius  muscle,  and  the  articulations 
of  the  ankle  ;  its  terminal  branches  anastomose  with  the  posterior 
peroneal  and  tarsal  arteries. 

(e)  The  terminal  branches  of  the  posterior  peroneal  artery  {external 
calcaneal)  anastomose  with  the  external  malleolar  and  tarsal  arteries  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  foot ;  and  over  the  heel  with  the  internal  calcaneal 
branches  of  the  external  plantar  artery. 

Varieties. — The  'posterior  tihtal  artery,  as  well  as  the  anterior  tibial,  is 
lengthened  in  those  instances  in  which  the  popliteal  artery  divides  higher  np 
than  usual.  Not  unfrequently  the  posterior  tibial  artery  is  diminished  in  size, 
and  is  subsequently  reinforced,  either  by  a  transverse  branch  from  the  peroneal 
in  the  lower  pai-t  of  the  leg,  or,  more  rarely,  by  two  transverse  vessels,  one 
crossing  close  to  the  bone,  and  the  other  over  the  deep  muscles.  In  other 
instances  the  posterior  tibial  may  exist  only  as  a  short  muscular  trunk  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  leg,  or  may  be  entirely  wanting,  while  an  enlarged  peroneal 
artery  takeS  its  place  from  above  the  ankle  downwards  into  the  foot.  One  or 
two  internal  calcaneal  branches  are  frequently  given  ofE  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  posterior  tibial  artery. 

The  posterior  tibial  artery  is  occasionally  covered  in  the  lower  thii-d  of  the 
leg  by  muscle,  which  may  be  an  accessory  long  flexor  of  the  toes  (p.  258),  or  a 
slip  of  the  soleus  (p.  255). 

The  peroneal  artery  has  been  found  to  arise  lower  down  than  usual,  about  three 
inches  below  the  popliteus  muscle  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  sometimes  arises 
higher  up  from  the  posterior  tibial,  or  even  from  the  end  of  the  popliteal 
artery.  In  some  cases  of  high  division  of  the  popliteal  artery,  the  peroneal 
artery  is  transferred  to  the  anterior  tibial.  It  more  frequently  exceeds  than  falls 
short  of  the  ordinary  dimensions,  being  enlarged  to  reinforce  the  posterior  tibial. 
In  those  rare  instances  in  which  it  is  lost  before  reaching  the  lower  part  of  the 
leg,  a  branch  of  the  posterior  tibial  takes  its  place.  Absence  of  the  peroneal 
artery  has  been  recorded  by  Otto  and  W.  Krause,  but  these  cases  are  explained  by 
Barkow,  as  being  correctly  suppression  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  between  the 
origin  of  the  peroneal  and  the  communicating  branch.  The  anterior  peroneal 
branch  is  sonietimes  enlarged  to  compensate  for  the  small  size  of  the  anterior 
tibial  artery  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  or  to  supply  the  place  of  that  artery  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot ;  or  it  may  be  absent  and  be  replaced  by  the  external  mal- 
leolar branch  of  the  anterior  tibial. 


PLANTAR    AUTERIES. 

The  internal  and  external  plantar  arteries  are  the  branches  into  which 
the  posterior  tibial  divides,  immediately  below  the  internal   annular 
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lio-ament,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  origin  of  the  abductor  halhicis 
muscle. 

The  internal  plantar  artery  (v),  much  smaller  than  the  external, 
lies  along  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  Placed  at  first  under  cover  of  the 
abductor  hallucis,  it  passes  forwards  in  the  groove  between  that  muscle 
and  the  short  flexor  of  the  toes,  and  on  reaching  the  head  of  the  first 
metatarsal  bone,  considerably  diminished  in  size,  it  terminates  by 
joining  the  digital  artery  to  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe. 


Fig.  28-1. — Superficial   view    op    the    arteries    in  Fig.  2Si. 

THE  SOLE  OF  THE  KKHT  FOOT  (from  Tiedemanii).     ^ 

a,  tuberosity  of  tbe  calcaneiim  close  to  the  origins  of 
the  flexor  brevis  digitonim  (exit  short)  and  the  ab- 
ductor hallucis,  of  which  a  part  is  removed  to  show  the 
plantar  arteries ;  b,  abductor  hallucis ;  c,  abductor 
minimi  digiti  ;  d,  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  hallucis  ; 
e,  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  ;  c',  its  four 
slips,  close  to  the  lumbricales  mxiscles,  passing  on  to 
perforate  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  brevis  ;  /,  flexor 
accessorius  ;  [/,  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  ;  1,  posterior 
tibial,  dividing  into  the  plantar  arteries  ;  2,  2',  external 
plantar  ;  3,  internal  plantar  ;  3',  the  same  passing  for- 
wards to  communicate  with  4,  the  digital  branch  for  the 
gi-eat  toe,  derived  fi-om  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot ;  5, 
first  digital  branch  to  the  fifth  toe  ;  6,  placed  in  the 
angle  of  division  of  the  second  digital  artery,  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  toes ;  7,  third  digital  arteiy  dividing 
similarly  between  the  third  and  fourth  toes  ;  8,  fourth 
digital  artery  dividing  between  the  second  and  third 
toes  ;  9,  digital  artery  dividing  between  the  first  and 
second  toes  ;  10,  internal  digital  artery  of"  the  great  toe ; 
11,  calcaneal  branches  of  the  external  plantar  artery, 
anastomosing  with  12,  the  calcaneal  branches  of  the 
posterior  peroneal  artery. 

Branches. — («)  Small  branches  of  this 
artery  *accompany  the  digital  branches  of  the 
inte?iial  plantar'  nerve,  and  join  the  digital 
arteries  in  the  inner  three  clefts  (see  Ellis, 
"Illustrations  of  Dissections,"  pi.  Ivi.).  It 
also  gives  (b)  offsets  to  the  surrounding  muscles,  and  (c)  cutaneous 
branches,  which  appear  in  the  furrow  between  the  middle  and  internal 
portions  of  the  plantar  fascia,  (d)  Other  branches  pass  inwards  and 
appear  at  the  upper  border  of  the  abductor  hallucis  muscle,  supplying 
the  integmnent  and  anastomosing  with  offsets  of  the  dorsal  artery  of 
the  foot ;  and  (e)  from  the  outer  side  one  or  more  branches  run  deeply 
into  the  foot,  to  supply  the  articulations  and  anastomose  with  branches 
of  the  plantar  arch. 

The  external  plantar  artery  (iv)  at  first  inclines  outwards  and 
forwards,  to  reach  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  ;  it  then  turns 
obliquely  inwards  across  the  sole,  to  gain  the  interval  between  th&  bases 
of  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones,  where  it  joins  the  dorsal  artery 
of  the  foot  ;  and  thus  is  completed  the  plantar  arch,  the  convexity  of 
which  is  turned  forwards.  At  first  the  artery  is  placed,  together  with 
the  external  plantar  nerve,  between  the  calcaneum  and  the  abductor 
hallucis  ;  farther  on  it  lies  l3etween  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  and  flexor 
accessorius.     As  it  turns  forwards  it  lies  in  the  interval  between  the 
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short  flexor  of  the  toes  and  the  abductor  of  the  Kttle  toe,  being 
placed  along  the  line  separating  the  middle  from  the  external 
portion  of  the  plantar  fascia,  and  covered  by  that  membrane.  The 
remainder  of  the  artery,  which  turns  inwards  and  forms  the  plantar 
arch,  is  placed  deeply  against  the  interosseous  muscles,  and  is  covered 
by  the  flexors  of  the  toes,  the  lumbricales  muscles,  and  the  adductor 
hallucis. 

Branches. — A.  In  its  course  to  the  fifth  metatarsal  hone,  the  external 
plantar  artery  gives  off"  (a)  two  or  three  internal  calcaneal  branches, 
which  pierce  the  origin  of  the  abductor  hallucis  muscle  and  ramify  over 
the  heel,  anastomosing  with  the  external  calcaneal  branches  of  the 
peroneal  artery ;  (b)  numerous  muscular  branches  ;  (<?)  small  offsets 
which  ascend  over  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  and  anastomose  with  the 
tarsal  and  metatarsal  branches  of  the  dorsal  artery  ;  and  (r?)  cutaneous 
offsets,  which  appear  in  the  groove  between  the  middle  and  outer 
divisions  of  the  plantar  fascia. 

B.  From  the  23lantar  arch  are  given  off  the  following  branches  : — 

(a)  From  the  concavity  of  the  arch  small  offsets  pass  backwards  to  the 
articulations  of  the  tarsus,  and  anastomose  with  the  deep  branches  of  the 
internal  plantar  artery. 

(V)  Tha  posterior  ijerforating  branches,  three  in  number,  pass  upwards 


Fig.  285.  Fig.  285. — Deep  view  of  the  arteries  in  the  sole 

OP  THE  RIGHT  FOOT  (from  Tiedemann).      \ 

All  the  muscles  have  been  removed  :  a,  calcaneal 
tuberosity  ;  h,  internal  cuneiform  bone  ;  a,  to  c,  long, 
and  d,  short  plantar  ligament  ;  e,  prolongation  of  the 
tibialis  posticus  tendon  ;  /,  one  of  the  sesamoid  bones 
of  the  great  toe  ;  1,  posterior  tibial  artery  dividing  into 
the  plantar  arteries  ;  2,  2',  external  plantar  artery ; 
2',  2",  plantar  arch  ;  3,  3',  internal  plantar  artery  ;  3", 
its  communication  with  the  internal  digital  artery  of  the 
great  toe  ;  4,  branches  of  the  internal  plantar  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot ;  5,  5',  first  digital  branch  ;  6, 
second  digital  artery  ;  6',  its  division  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  toes  ;  7,  third  digital  artery  ;  7',  its  distribu- 
tion to  the  third  and  fourth  toes  ;  8,  fourth  digital 
artery  ;  8',  its  distilbution  to  the  second  and  third  toes  ; 
9,  fifth  digital  artery  ;  9',  its  distribution  to  the  first 
and  second  toes  ;  10,  internal  digital  branch  of  the  great 
toe  ;  at  the  iipper  numbers,  6,  7,  and  8,  the  posterior 
perforating  branches  are  partially  seen  ;  at  2",  the  dorsal 
•  artery  of  the  foot  (in  this  instance  of  small  size)  is  seen 
joining  the  plantar  arch  ;  11,  and  12,  calcaneal 
branches  of  the  external  plantar  and  posterior  peroneal 
arteries. 

through  the  back  part  of  the  three  outer  iuter- 
metatarsal  sjoaces,  between  the  heads  of  the 
dorsal  interosseous  muscles,  and  on  reaching 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot  inosculate  with  the 
interosseous  branches  of  the  metatarsal  artery, 
(c)  The  cligital  branches  (v)  are  four  in 
number.  The  first  digital  artery  inclines  outwards  from  the  outermost 
part  of  the  plantar  arch,  over  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  runs 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  little  toe.  The  second  digital  artery  passes 
forwards   along  the  fourth  iutermetatarsal  space,  and  near  the  cleft 
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between  tlie  foiirfh  and  fifth  toes  divides  into  two  collateral  branches, 
which  course  along  the  contiguous  borders  of  those  toes.  The  third 
digital  branch  is  siuiilarly  distributed  to  the  fourth  and  third  toes,  and 
the  fourth  to  the  third  and  second  toes. 

The  digital  artery  which  supplies  the  0]3posed  sides  of  the  first  and 
second  toes,  and  that  to  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe  are  derived  from 
the  ending  of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot. 

Thus,  as  in  the  fingers,  collateral  digital  arteries  pass  along  the  sides 
of  the  flexor  aspect  of  each  of  the  toes,  and  then  inosculate  across  the 
last  phalanx  so  as  to  form  an  arch,  from  the  convexity  of  which  minute 
vessels  pass  forwards  to  the  extremity  of  the  toe,  and  upwards  to  the 
matrix  of  the  nail. 

Anterior  ^perforating  branches,  one  in  each  space,  are  sent  upwards  by 
the  digital  arteries  near  ;their  bifurcation,  to  communicate  with  the 
interosseous  arteries  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  These  branches  are, 
however,  often  wanting  in  one  or  more  of  the  outer  spaces. 

Varieties. — The  arteries  of  the  foot  deviate  from  the  normal  arrangement 
much  less  frequently  than  those  of  the  hand. 

The  internal  'plantar  artery  is  sometimes  smaller  than  usual,  and  has  been 
seen  terminating'  in  the  flesor  brevis  hallucis  (Cruveilhier).  On  the  other  hand  it 
may  be  larger  and  supply  alone  the  digital  artery  of  the  inner  side  of  the  great 
toe,  or  even  the  ai-teries  of  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  great  and  second  toes. 

The  external  plantar  artery  occasionally  varies  in  size,  a  diminution  being 
accompanied  by  an  enlargement  of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot,  and  vice  versa. 
It  has  been  observed  very  small,  and  not  entering  into  the  plantar  arch,  whicli 
vi^as  formed  by  the  dorsal  artery  alone  (Dubrueil,  Cruveilhier). 

The  posterior  pierf orating  branches,  which  are  usually  very  small  vessels,  are 
sometimes  enlarged,  and  furnish  the  interosseous  arteries  on  the  back  of  the 
foot ;  the  metatarsal  branch  of  the  dorsal  artery,  from  which  the  dorsal  in- 
terosseous arteries  are  usually  derived,  being  in  that  case  very  smaU. 

ANTEEIOE    TIBIAL    ARTERY    (IV). 

The  anterior  tibial  artery,  the  smaUer  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  pop- 
liteal trunk,  extends  fi^om  the  lower  border  of  the  pojjliteus  muscle  to 
the  bend  of  the  ankle,  whence  the  vessel  is  afterwards  prolonged  to  the 
hinder  end  of  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones, 
under  the  name  of  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  is  at  first  directed  forwards  between  the  at- 
tachments of  the  tibialis  posticus  muscle  (p.  260),  and  through  the  aper- 
ture in  the  upper  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  lying  here  close  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  fibula,  to  the  front  of  the  leg.  It  then 
descends  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  gradu- 
ally approaching  the  tibia,  and  in  its  lower  part  comes  to  lie  over  the 
fi'ont  of  that  bone.  The  position  of  the  artery  may  be  indicated  by  a  line 
di'awn  from  a  point  midway  between  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  the  external 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia  to  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  ankle-joint. 

In  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  leg,  while  resting  on  the  interosseous 
membrane,  to  which  it  is  closely  bound  down  by  connective  tissue,  the 
artery  is  deeply  placed  between  the  tibialis  anticus  on  its  inner  side 
and  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  and  extensor  proprius  hallucis  muscles 
on  its  outer  side.  In  th^  lower  third,  where  the  muscles  become  tendi- 
nous, the  artery  inclines  forwards  upon  the  tibia  and  is  nearer  to  the 
surface,  but  is  covered  by  the  extensor  proprius  haUucis,  which  crosses 
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it  gradually  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side.     Above  the  ankle  it  is 
placed  also  beneath  the  upper  band  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament. 

Fig.  ^86.  Pjq_  286. — Anterior  view  of  the  arteries  of  the 

LEG  AND  FOOT  (from  Tiedemanii).     I 

The  tibialis  anticus  muscle  is  drawn  inwards  so  as  to 
bring  the  anterior  ti])ial  artery  into  view  ;  the  extensor 
proprins  hallucis,  the  long  extensor  of  the  toes  and  the 
peroneus  tertius  muscles  in  their  lower  part,  and  the 
whole  of  the  extensor  brevis,  have  been  removed.  1, 
superior  external  articular  branch  of  the  popliteal  artery, 
ramifying  over  the  knee,  and  anastomosing  -mth  the 
other  articular  branches  and  with  2,  the  anterior  tibial 
recurrent  artery  ;  3,  3,  anterior  tibial,  giving  off 
muscular  branches  on  each  side  ;  4,  dorsal  artery  of  the 
foot ;  5,  external  malleolar  artery,  anastomosing  with 
the  anterior  peroneal  which  is  seen  descending  upon  the 
lower  i^art  of  the  fibula  ;  the  internal  malleolar  is  repre- 
sented i^roceeding  from  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior 
tibial  artery;  6,  tarsal  branch  of  the  dorsal  artery, 
in  this  instance  larger  than  usual  and  reinforcing 
the  next  artery ;  7,  metatarsal  branch,  giving  off  the 
second  dorsal  interosseous  artery  ;  in  the  first  inter- 
osseous space  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  is  seen  descend- 
ing into  the  sole  after  having  given  off  the  first  dorsal 
interosseous  artery  ;  between  8,  and  8,  the  collateral 
dorsal  digital  arteries. 

Relation  to  veins  and  nerves. — The  ante- 
rior tibial  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  vetice. 
comites.  The  anterior  tibial  nerve,  coming 
^t'  /  from  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  fibula, 

approaches  the  artery  a  short  distance  below 
the  place  where  the  vessel  appears  in  front 
of  the  interosseous  membrane.  Lower  down, 
the  nerve  for  the  most  part  lies  in  front  of 
the  artery,  and  at  the  ankle  it  is  generally  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  vessel. 

Branches. — Before  perforating  the  inter- 
osseous membrane  the  anterior  tibial  artery 
gives  off  the  posterior  tibial  recurrent  and 
the  superior  fibular  branches.  On  the  front 
of  the  leg  it  gives  off  the  anterior  tibial 
recurrent,  numerous  muscular  branches,  and 
the  external  and  internal  malleolar  arteries. 

1.  The  posterior  tibial  recurrent 
artery  is  a  small  branch  which  ascends 
beneath  the  popliteus  muscle  to  the  back  of 
the  knee-joint.  It  gives  offsets  to  the  popli- 
teus and  the  upper  tibio-fibular  articulation, 
and  anastomoses  with  the  low^er  articular 
arteries  from  the  pojoliteal.  This  branch  is 
sometimes  wanting. 

2.  The  superior  fibular  branch 
(C.  KJrause),  also  of  small  size,  arises  most 
frequently  from  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  but 

it  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  posterior  tibial,  or  from  the  lower  end 
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of  the  popliteal  artery.  It  runs  outwards  across  the  neck  of  the  fibula-, 
perforating  the  attachment  of  the  soleus,  and  is  distributed  to  that 
muscle,  to  the  peroneus  longus,  and  to  the  integiiment. 

3.  The  anterior  tibial  recurrent  artery  (v),  larger  than  the 
posterior,  arises  from  the  trunk  immediately  after  its  passage  through 
the  aperture  in  the  interosseous  membrane.  Ascending  through  the 
upper  end  of  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle,  to  which  it  furnishes  offsets, 
this  branch  ramifies  over  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.,  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  lower  articular  arteries  of  the  popliteal. 

4.  The  muscnla-r  branches  supply  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the 
leg,  and  send  also  three  or  four  small  twigs  backwards  through  the  inter- 
osseous membrane  into  the  tibialis  posticus  (Hyrtl),  as  well  as  other  ofiP- 
sets  forwards  between  the  muscles  to  the  skin. 

5.  The  external  malleolar  artery  (v-vi),  arises  near  the  ankle- 
joint,  and  is  directed  outwards  beneath  the  extensor  longus  digitorum 
and  peroneus  tertius  muscles,  to  ramify  over  the  outer  malleolus,  forming- 
anastomoses  with  the  anterior  peroneal  and  tarsal  arteries.  It  furnishes 
twigs  to  the  neighbouring  articulations. 

6.  The  internal  malleolar  artery,  smaller  than  the  foregoing, 
passes  inwards  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  and  ramifies 
over  the  internal  malleolus,  anastomosing  with  the  corresponding 
branches  from  the  posterior  tibial  artery. 


DOESAL  AKTEEY  OF  THE  FOOT  (IV-V). 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot,  the  continuation  of  the  anterior  tibial, 
extends  fr'om  the  bend  of  the  ankle  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  first  inter- 
metatarsal  space.  At  this  spot  it  turns  downwards  and  passes  between 
the  heads  of  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  into  the  sole,  where  it 
completes  the  plantar  arch  and  supplies  the  inner  side  of  the  second  and 
both  sides  of  the  gTeat  toes. 

On  the  dorsiun  of  the  foot  the  artery  lies  in  the  interval  between  the 
tendons  of  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis  and  extensor  longus  digitorum 
muscles,  resting  upon  the  tarsal  bones,  to  which  it  is  bound  by  an 
aponem'otic  layer.  It  is  covered  by  the  integument  and  the  dorsal 
fascia  of  the  foot,  at  its  upper  end  also  by  the  lower  band  of  the  anterior 
annular  ligament,  and  near  its  termination  by  the  innermost  slip  of  the 
extensor  brcvis  digitorum  muscle. 

Two  veyicc  comites  accompany  this  artery,  and  the  internal  branch  of 
the  anterior  tibial  nerve  lies  usually  on  its  outer  side. 

Beajstches. — On  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  the  artery  gives  off  two  or 
three  small  internal  branches,  which  ramify  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
tarsus,  and  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  internal  plantar  artery  ;  two 
external  branches,  Avhich  are  of  larger  size,  and  are  named  tarsal  and 
metatarsal  arteries  ;  and  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  artery,  which 
arises  as  the  trunk  bends  downwards  in  the  first  space.  As  soon  as  it 
appears  in  the  sole,  the  artery  divides  into  two  terminal  offsets,  an  outer 
communicating  branch  which  completes  the  plantar  arch,  and  an  mncr 
digital  artery  to  the  gTeat  and  second  toes. 

1.  The  tarsal  artery  (v)  arises  opposite  the  head  of  the  astragalus, 
and  inchnes  outwards  beneath  the  extensor  bre^is  digitorum  muscle  to 
the  cuboid  bone,  where  it  divides  into  branches  which  anastomose  with 
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the  external  malleolar,  the  peroneal,  external  plantar,  and  metatarsal 
arteries.  It  furnishes  offsets  to  the  extensor  brevis  digitormn,  and  to 
the  tarsal  articulations. 

2.  The  metatarsal  artery,  arising  near  the  bases  of  the  metatarsal 
bones,  is  also  directed  outwards  beneath  the  short  extensor  muscle,  and 
terminates  in  branches  which  anastomose  with  offsets  of  the  tarsal  and 
external  plantar  arteries.  It  supplies  small  branches  to  the  extensor 
brevis  digitorum  muscle  and  the  articulations  of  the  foot,  and  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  arch  formed  by  the  vessel  three  dorsal  interosseous  arteries 
are  given  off. 

The  dorsal  interosseous  arteries  (vi)  pass  forwards  over  the  outer  three 
intermetatarsal  spaces,  resting  upon  the  dorsal  interosseous  muscles,  to 
which  they  furnish  small  offsets.  OjDposite  the  metatarso-phalangeal 
articulations,  each  artery  divides  into  two  dorsal  digital  branches,  which 
run  along  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  corresponding  toes.  These 
arteries  communicate  with  the  plantar  arch  at  the  back  part  of  the 
interosseous  spaces  by  means  of  the  posterior  perforating  branches,  and, 
less  constantly,  with  the  plantar  digital  arteries  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
spaces  by  the  anterior  perforating  branches.  From  the  outermost 
interosseous  artery,  or  from  the  metatarsal  artery  itself,  a  small  branch  is 
given  off  to  the  outer  border  of  the  little  toe. 

3.  The  first  dorsal  interosseous  artery  (v),  continuing  the 
direction  of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot,  runs  forwards  over  the  dorsal 
interosseous  muscle  of  the  first  space,  communicates  with  the  correspond- 
ing plantar  digital  artery  by  an  anterior  perforating  branch,  and  divides  into 
dorsal  digital  branches  for  both  sides  of  the  great  toe,  and  the  inner  side 
of  the  second  toe.  The  branch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe  is, 
however,  frequently  small  or  wanting. 

4.  The  plantar  digital  branch  passes  forwards  in  the  first  inter- 
osseous space,  sends  inwards  across  the  first  metatarsal  bone  the  artery 
for  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe,  and  terminates  by  dividing  into 
collateral  digital  branches  for  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  first  and  second 
toes. 

Varieties  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery. — Origin. — In  instances  of  early  di- 
vision of  the  popliteal  artery,  tlie  place  of  origin  of  the  anterior  tibial  is  necessarily 
higher  than  usual,  and  in  these  cases  the  commencement  of  the  vessel  may  either 
descend  by  the  side  of  the  posterior  tibial  ai-tery  beliind  the  popliteus,  or  it  may  pass 
in  front  of  that  muscle,  resting  against  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  to  reach 
the  upper  end  of  the  interosseous  space.  The  peroneal  artery  is  occasionally 
found  conjoined  with  the  anterior  tibial,  that  vessel  having  either  a  normal  or  a 
high  origin. 

Course. — The  anterior  tibial  artery  has  been  observed  inclining  outwards 
towards  the  fibula  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and  then  returning  to  its  ordinary 
position  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  It  has  also  been  seen  coming  to  the  surface 
in  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  continued  downwards  from  that  point,  covered  only 
by  the  fascia  and  the  integument,  (Pelletan,  "  Clinique  Chu-urgicale,"  p.  101  ; 
Velpeau,  "  Medecine  Operatoire,"  t.  i.  p.  137).  Velpeau  also  states  that  in  one 
case  the  artery  gained  the  front  of  the  leg  by  passing  with  the  musculo-cutaneous 
nerve  round  the  outer  side  of  the  fibula. 

Size. — This  vessel  is  more  frequently  diminished  than  increased  in  size. 

It  may  be  defective  in  various  degrees.  Thus,  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot 
may  fail  to  enter  the  sole,  and  the  digital  branches  to  the  great  and  second  toes 
are  then  derived  from  the  external  or  the  internal  plantar  division  of  the 
posterior  tibial.  In  a  farther  degree  of  diminution,  the  anterior  tibial  ends  at 
the  ankle,  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  ;  its  place  being  then  taken  by  the 
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anterior  peroneal  artery,  -wliich  forms  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot,  the  two 
vessels  (anterior  tibial  and  anterior  peroneal)  being  either  connected  together  or 
separate. 

A  tew  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  anterior  tibial  artery  was  altogether 
wanting,  its  place  in  the  leg  being  supplied  by  perforating  branches  from  the 
posterior  tibial  artery,  and  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  by  the  anterior  peroneal 
artery. 

This  artery  is  occasionally  larger  than  usual,  in  that  case  compensating  for  a 
defective  condition  of  the  external  plantar  artery. 

The  dorsal  artenj  of  the  foot  is  not  unfrequently  found  curving  outwards  below 
the  ankle-joint,  and  returning  to  its  usual  position  at  the  back  of  the  first  inter- 
osseous space.  It  has  also  been  seen  passing  through  the  second  space  into 
the  sole. 

The  metatarsal  artery  varies  greatly  in  its  arrangement.  It  is  sometimes  given 
off  higher  than  usual,  and  it  occasionally  arises  in  common  with  the  tarsal  artery. 
It  may  be  smaller  than  usual  or  absent,  the  deficiency  being  supplied  by  the 
tarsal  artery,  which  furnishes  one  or  more  of  the  outer  dorsal  interosseous  arteries 
(fig.  286).     Occasionally  there  are  two  metatarsal  arteries. 

The  dorsal  interosseous  arteries  are  sometimes  derived  maialy  or  solely  from 
the  plantar  arch,  by  means  of  the  posterior  perforating  branches. 
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The  posterior  tibial  artery  may  be  tied  at  any  spot  in  tlie  lower  two-thirds  of 
the  leg.  To  reach  the  artery  in  the  middle  third,  an  incision  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  length  is  made  through  the  skin  and  fascia,  parallel  to,  and  about  half 
an  inch  behind,  the  internal  border  of  the  tibia.  Tlie  inner  '•  ead  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius being  drawn  backwards,  and  the  internal  saphenous  vein  (if  exposed) 
forwards,  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  soleus  are  cut  through  until  the  deep  aponeurosis 
of  the  latter  muscle  is  reached.  This  is  then  divided  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
wound,  and  the  deep  layer  of  fascia,  which  is  here  thin,  is  exposed.  On  laying 
this  open  the  artery  is  at  once  seen,  being  placed  between  the  companion  veins, 
and  having  the  nerve  to  its  outer  side. 

In  the  lower  thii-d  of  the  leg,  the  artery  is  readily  tied  by  means  of  an  incision 
two  inches  long,  placed  midway  between  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia  and  the 
edge  of  the  tendo  AchUlis,  and  earned  through  the  integument  and  the  two 
layers  of  fascia. 

The  peroneal  artery  might,  if  necessary,  be  secui'ed  in  the  middle  third  of  the 
leg.  An  incision,  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  is  made  through  the  skin  and 
fascia  immediately  behind  the  outer  border  of  the  fibula,  and  the  soleus 
drawn  backwards.  The  fibres  of  the  flexor  longus  hallucis  are  then  to  be 
divided  close  to  the  fibula,  until  the  membranous  wall  of  the  canal  containing 
the  vessel  is  exposed,  and  on  laying  this  open  the  artery  will  be  fotmd  resting 
against  the  bone. 

In  order  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  anterior  tilial  artery,  an  incision  is  made 
along  the  front  of  the  leg  in  the  line  of  the  vessel  (see  p.  483)  for  a  distance  of 
about  three  inches.  In  the  upper  part  a  longer  incision  is  necessary  than  in  the 
lower,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  depth  of  the  artery,  and  a  short  transverse  cut 
on  each  side  through  the  dense  fascia  will  facilitate  the  subsequent  steps  of  the 
operation.  The  areolar  interval  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum  is  then  opened  up,  and  the  muscles  drawn  well  to  the  sides  ;  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  leg  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis  must  also  be  drawn  out- 
wards. The  artery  is  then  found  lying  upon  the  interosseous  membrane,  or  upon 
the  bone,  according  to  the  level  at  which  it  is  exposed.  The  nerve  is  either 
superficial  to,  or  on  the  outer  side  of  the  vessels.  In  the  lower  third  of  the  leg, 
the  outer  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle  is  the  best  guide  to 
the  arteiy. 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  is  tied  by  means  of  an  incision  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  placed  midway  between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis 
and  extensor  longus  digitorum  muscles.     On  dividing  the  fascia,  the  artery  i,g 
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found  passing  beneath  the  innermost  slip  of  tlie  extensor  brevis  dig'itorum,  and 
having  the  companion  nerve  generally  to  its  outer  side.  The  ai^oneurotic  layer 
binding  the  vessels  against  the  bone  must  also  be  cut  through  to  bring  them 
fully  into  view. 

SYSTEMIC    VEINS. 

The  systemic  veius  commence  by  small  branches  which  receive  the 
blood  from  the  capillaries  throughout  the  body,  and  unite  to  form 
larger  A^essels,  which  end  at  last  by  pouring  their  contents  into  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart  through  two  large  venous  trunks,  the  supe- 
rior and  inferior  veiiEe  cavte.  The  blood  from  the  walls  of  the  heart  it- 
self is  returned  by  the  cardiac  veins  also  to  the  right  auricle. 

The  veins,  however,  which  bring  back  the  blood  fi'om  the  stomach, 
intestines,  spleen,  and  pancreas,  have  an  exceptional  destination,  not 
conveying  the  blood  directly  to  the  heart,  but  joining  to  form  a  single 
trunk — the  portal  vein,  which  again  becomes  ramified  in  the  substance 
of  the  liver,  and  carries  its  blood  to  the  capillaries  of  that  organ.  Thence 
the  blood  passes  into  the  ultimate  twigs  of  the  hepatic  veins,  and  is  con- 
veyed by  these  veins  into  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  veins  thus  passing 
to  the  liver  constitute  the  portal  system. 

The  anastomoses  of  veins  are  much  larger  and  more  numerous  than 
those  of  arteries.  The  veins  of  the  body  generally  consist  of  a  sub- 
cutaneous and  a  deep  set,  which  have  very  fi'equent  communications  with 
each  other.  In  some  parts  of  the  body,  chiefly  in  the  limbs  and  at  the 
snrface,  the  veins  are  j)rovided  with  valves,  while  in  others  no  valves 
exist  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  192). 

The  systemic  veins  are  naturally  divisible  into  tAvo  groups:  firstly, 
those  from  which  the  blood  is  carried  to  the  heart  by  the  superior  vena 
cava,  viz.,  the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  and  upper  limbs,  together  with 
those  of  the  spine  and  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
with  which  may  be  associated  also  the  veins  of  the  heart ;  and  secondly, 
those  fr'om  which  the  blood  is  carried  to  the  heart  by  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  viz.,  the  veins  of  the  lower  limbs,  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and 
the  abdominal  viscera.  (Eor  a  general  representation  of  the  venous 
system,  see  fig.  225,  p.  348.) 


VEINS    OE    THE    HEART. 

The  greater  number  of  the-  cardiac  veins  are  collected  into  a  large 
common  trunk  which  pours  its  blood  into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
right  auricle,  in  the  angle  between  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  vena  cava 
and  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice.  The  terminal  ]iart  of  this  trunk 
is  somewhat  dilated,  and  is  named  the  coronary  sinus.  The  veins  leading 
into  the  sinus  are  named  the  left  or  great,  the  posterior,  the  middle, 
and  the  right  or  small  cardiac  veins.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
also  the  anterior  and  the  smallest  cardiac  veins,  which  open  separately 
into  the  right  auricle.  The  veins  of  the  heart  are  without  valves,  except- 
ing at  their  terminations. 

The  great  cardiac  or  coronary  vein  commences  near  the  apex  of  th6 
heart,  and  ascends,  increasing  gradually  in  size,  along  the  anterior  inter- 
ventricular groove,  in  company  with  the  anterior  branch  of  the  left 
coronary  artery.     It  then  turns  backwards,  by  the  side  of  the  posterior 
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branch  of  tlie  same  artery,  in  the  grooye  between  the  left  auricle  and 
ventricle,  and,  having  gained  the  posterior  surface  of  the  heart,  terminates 
in  the  left  end  of  the  coronary  sinus.  In  the  first  part  of  its  course  it 
receives  branches  from  the  interventricular  septum  and  from  the  anterior 
wall  of  both  ventricles  ;  and  as  it  passes  backwards  it  is  joined  by  de- 
scending branches  from  the  left  amicle,  and  by  ascending  branches  iTom 
the  ventricle,  one  of  which,  lying  along  the  left  margin  of  the  heart,  is 


Fig.   287. — The    heaut,    from    behind,    to  Fig.  287. 

SHOW   THE    CARDIAC    VEIXS.       (A.   T. )       ^ 

a,  placed  on  tLe  right  auricle,  points  to  tlie 
Eustachian  valve  seen  within  the  opening  of 
the  inferior  vena  cava  ;  h,  left  auricle  ;  c,  right 
ventricle  ;  d,  left  ventricle ;  e,  superior  vena 
cava  ;  /,  arch  of  the  aorta ;  1,  coronary  sinus  ; 
2,  gi-eat  coronary  vein,  turning  round  the  heart 
in  the  auriculo -ventricular  groove ;  3,  posterior 
cardiac  veins  ;  4,  middle  cardiac  vein  ;  the 
small  coronary  vein  is  seen  joining  the  right 
end  of  the  coronary  sinus  ;  .*>,  one  of  the 
anterior  cardiac  veins  passing  directly  ii^to  the 
right  auricle  ;  6,  the  oblique  vein,  x^roceeding 
downwards  over  the  left  auricle  to  join  the 
coronary  sinus. 

of  considerable  size.  A  valve,  gene- 
rally of  two  segments,  is  placed  over 
the  opening  of  the  vein  in  the  coro- 
nary sinus. 

The  posterior  cardiac  veins  arc 
thi"ee  or  four  in  nmuber,  and  ascend 

on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left  ventricle  to  open  into  the  coronary 
sinus  along  its  lower  border.  Sometimes  one  of  these  veins  is  much 
larger  than  the  others. 

The  middle  cardiac  vein,  of  considerable  size,  commences  at  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  where  it  communicates  with  the  radicles  of  the  great 
coronary  vein,  and  passes  upwards  in  the  posterior  interventricular  groove 
to  join  the  right  extremity  of  the  coronary  sinus.  It  receives  branches 
from  the  interventricular  septum,  and  fi-om  the  posterior  Avail  of  both 
ventricles,  but  more  particularly  the  right. 

The  right  or  small  coronary  vein  collects  blood  fi'om  the  hinder 
parts  of  the  right  auricular  and  ventricular  walls,  and  passes  transversely 
in  the  groove  between  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  to  open  into  the 
right  end  of  the  coronary  sinus.  This  small  vein  is  often  represented  by 
two  or  tln'ce  separate  branches,  and  it  is  occasionally  absent. 

The  coronary  sinus  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  heart,  in  the  gToove  between  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle, 
where  it  is  covered  by  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  auricle.  At  its  termina- 
tion it  opens  into  the  right  amicle,  immediately  in  fr'ont  of  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  and  its  orifice  is  covered  by  the  Thebesian  valve.  The  sinus  is  joined 
by  the  principal  veins  of  the  heart  in  the  manner  described  above,  and  also 
at  its  left  extremity  by  a  small  straight  vein  {oMique  vein  of  MarshaU)  which 
runs  downwards  and  inwards  over  the  back  of  the  left  auricle.  All  the  veins 
joining  the  sinus,  except  the  small  oblique  vein  which  is  often  imperforate, 
are  provided  with  more  or  less  complete  valves  at  their  terminations. 
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The  anterior  cardiac  veins  are  two  or  three  small  vessels  running 
upwards  on  the  front  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  one  of  larger  size 
ascending  along  the  right  border  of  the  heart,  all  of  which  open  into  the 
auricle  immediately  above  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove.  These  veins 
have  no  valves. 

The  smallest  cardiac  veins  (vena3  cordis  minima),  very  variable  in 
number,  are  contained  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  and  open  into  the 
right  auricle,  especially  upon  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inter- 
auricular  septum,  giving  rise  to  some  of  the  foramina  Thebesii.  Similar 
minute  veins  open  into  the  left  auricle,  and  according  to  L.  Langer  also 
into  both  ventricular  cavities. 

The  coronary  sinus,  togetlier  with  the  small  oblique  vein,  considered  with 
reference  to  their  early  foetal  condition  and  certain  abnormal  conditions  to 
which  they  are  subject  along  with  other  neighbouiing  veins,  may  be  looked  upon 
rather  as  the  persistent  terminal  parts  of  a  typically  distinct  left  superior  vena 
cava  (duct  of  Cuvier),  than  as  simply  the  main  stem  of  the  cardiac  veins.  The 
explanation  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  description  of  the  development  of  these 
veins. 

SUPERIOK    VEISTA    CAVA. 

The  superior  or  descending  vena  cava  conveys  to  the  heart  the  blood 
which  is  returned  from  the  head  and  neck,  the  upper  limbs,  and  the  walls 
of  the  thorax.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  right  and  left  innominate 
veins,  behind  the  junction  of  the  first  costal  cartilage  of  the  right  side 
with  the  sternmn,  and  descends  nearly  vertically  to  the  base  of  the  heart, 
where  it  opens  into  the  right  auricle,  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the 
third  costal  cartilage.  It  is  about  three  inches  long,  and  in  its  course 
it  describes  a  slight  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  to  the  right 
side.     It  has  no  valves. 

At  its  commencement,  the  superior  vena  cava  is  placed  on  the  right  side 
of  the  innominate  artery,  and  is  covered  in  front  and  externally  by  the 
pleura.  The  right  phrenic  nerve  also  lies  along  its  outer  side.  About 
an  inch  and  a  half  above  its  termination,  it  perforates  the  fibrous  layer 
of  the  pericardium,  the  serous  membrane  being  reflected  over  it  and 
surrounding  it  except  along  its  posterior  surface.  The  lower  part  of  the 
vein  lies  in  front  of  the  right  division  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the 
upper  right  pulmonary  vein,  and  the  ascending  part  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  is  to  its  inner  side. 

The  superior  vena  cava  receives  small  pericardial  and  mediastinal  veins, 
and  immediately  above  the  place  where  it  perforates  the  pericardium  it 
is  joined  by  the  large  azygos  vein. 

INNOMINATE    VEINS. 

The  innominate  or  brachio-cephalic  veins,  commencing  on  each  side  by 
the  union  of  the  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins  behind  the  inner 
end  of  the  clavicle,  transmit  the  blood  returning  from  the  head  and  neck, 
the  upper  limbs,  and  a  part  of  the  thoracic  wall.  They  end  below  by 
uniting  to  form  the  superior  vena  cava,  beneath  the  junction  of  the  first 
costal  cartilage  of  the  right  side  with  the  sternum.  The  right  vein  is 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  descends  nearly  vertically  by  the  side  of  the 
commencement  of  the  subclavian  and  the  upper  end  of  the  innominate 
artery  ;  externally  it  is  covered  by  the  right  pleura  and  lung,  the  phrenic 
nerve  being  interposed.     The  vein  of  the  left  side,  nearly  three  times  as 
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long  as  the  right,  takes  a  course  from  left  to  right,  at  the  same  time  in- 
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Fig.   2SS. — Sketch   of    the    pkincipaii  VEirors 

TRIJNKS,    TOGETHER    'WITH    THE    THORACIC    DUCT. 

(A.T.)  i 

a,  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  through 
which  and  the  temporal  bones  a  transverse  section 
has  been  made  so  as  to  lay  open  the  jugular  fora- 
men on  both  sides ;  b,  fifth  cervical  vertebra  ;  c, 
fii'st  rib  ;  d,  the  sixth  ;  e,  the  twelfth  ;  /,  fifth 
lumbar  vertebra  ;  1,  superior  vena  cava  divided  at 
the  place  of  its  entrance  into  the  right  auricle  ;  2, 
right,  2',  left  subclavian  vein  ;  3,  right  internal 
jugular  vein  ;  3',  3',  lower  parts  of  the  lateral 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  ;  that  of  the  right  side 
shows  at  its  junction  with  the  jugular  vein  the 
bulb  which  lies  in  the  jugular  fossa  of  the  temporal 
bone  ;  4,  right,  and  4',  left  external  jugular  vein  ; 
5,  right,  and  :•',  ]eft  vertebral  vein,  being  joined 
by  5",  the  anterior  vertebral  vein,  before  entering 
(in  this  case)  the  subclavian  vein  ;  6,  placed  on  the 
left  subclavian  vein  below  the  opening  of  the  last, 
and  of  the  thoracic  duct ;  below  b,  tlie  inferior 
thjToid  veins  ;  7,  7',  internal  mammary  veins  ; 
b,  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein,  joining  the  left 
innominate,  and  anastomosing  below  with  the  left 
upper  azygos  vein ;  the  right  superior  intercostal 
vein  is  seen  joining  the  large  azygos  vein  ;  9,  9,  9, 
large  azygos  vein  ;  9',  left  lower  azygos  vein  ;  10, 
thoracic  duct ;  11,  inferior  vena  cava,  at  the  place 
of  junction  of  the  renal  veins  ;  12.  communication 
of  the  left  lower  azj'gos  vein  with  the  left  renal  vein  ; 
13,  13',  light  and  left  ascending  lumbar  veins, 
continued  upwards  into  the  corresponding  azygos 
veins  ;  14,  14',  external  iliac  veins,  which  are 
joined  higher  up  by  the  internal  iliacs,  to  form 
the  common  iliac  veins ;  1 5,  placed  on  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum,  points  on  either  side  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  lumbar 
veins  into  the  pelvis,  and  their  union  with  sacral 
and  other  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  veins. 


dining  somewhat  downwards  :  it  crosses 

behind  the  up23er  part  of  the  manubrium, 

being  separated  from  the  bone  by  the 

lower    ends    of   the    sterno-hyoid    and  ^ 

sterno-thyroid     muscles,     and    by    the 

thymus  gland  or  its  remains  ;  below  it 

is  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the 

aorta,  and  behind  it  are  the  three  large 

branches  of   the    arch,  as  well    as    the 

left  phrenic  and  pneumo-gastric  nerves. 

The  innominate  veins  have  no  valves. 

Lateral  tributaries. — Both  -inno- 
minate veins  are  joined  by  the  vertebral, 
inferior  thyroid  and  internal  mammary 
veins  ;  that  of  the  left  side  also  by  the 
superior  intercostal,  and  some  small  thy- 
mic, mediastinal  and  pericardial  veins.     There  is  also,  opening  into  the 
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angle  of  union  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins,  on  tlie  left 
side  the  thoracic  duct,  on  the  right  side  the  right  lymphatic  duct. 

The  vertebral  vein  is  formed  by  the  union  of  branches  which 
proceed  from  the  pericranium  and  the  deep  muscles  lying  behind  the 
foramen  magnum  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  which  anastomose  with  the 
the  occipital,  with  the  commencement  of  the  deep  cervical,  and  with 
the  posterior  spinal  veins.  It  passes  downwards  with  the  artery  of 
the  same  name  through  the  canal  formed  by  the  foramina  in  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  upper  six  cervical  vertebrse,  and  then, 
inclining  forwards,  descends  across  the  subclavian  artery,  and  under 
cover  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  to  open  into  the  commencement 
of  the  innominate  vein  posteriorly,  where  its  orifice  is  guarded  by  a 
single  or  double  valve  (Struthers).  The  vertebral  vein  receives  in 
its  course  downwards  several  branches  from  the  neighbouring  muscles, 
and  branches  from  the  spinal  canal  issuiiig  by  the  intervertebral 
foramina  ;  it  communicates  freely  with  the  dorsal  spinal  veins  of  the 
neck,  and  with  a  venous  plexus  which  surrounds  the  transverse  processes 
and  extends  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cervical  vertebra  ;  and  near 
its  termination  it  is  joined  by  the  anterior  vertebral  and  deep  cervical 
veins,  as  well  as  by  a  small  vein  from  the  first  intercostal  space,  which 
accompanies  the  superior  intercostal  artery.  The  last  branch  may, 
however,  open  independently  into  the  innominate  vein  (B.  Gr.  Morison, 
Journ.  Anat.,  xiii.,  346). 

The  anterior  verteiral  vein  issues  from  the  plexus  over  the  cervical 
vertebree,  and  passes  downwards  in  company  with  the  ascending  cervical 
artery,  receiving  branches  from  the  prevertebral  and  scaleni  muscles,  to 
join  the  lower  end  of  the  vertebral  vein. 

The  deep  cervical  vein  (posterior  vertebral),  a  vessel  of  large  size, 
commences  in  the  suboccipital  region,  and  descends  between  the  com- 
plexus  and  semispinalis  muscles  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  where 
it  turns  forwards  below  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra,  to  unite  with  the  vertebral  vein  just  before  that  enters  the 
innominate  trunk.  It  is  joined  by  the  occipital  veins  and  by  branches 
from  the  deep  parts  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  it  has  numerous  com- 
munications with  the  dorsal  spinal  veins. 

Varieties. — Tlie  vertebral  vein  not  ^infrequently  passes  throug'h.  the  foramen 
in  tlie  transverse  process  of  the  seventh,  cervical  vertebra,  or  sends  a  considerable 
offset  through  that  foramen  to  join  the  deep  cervical  vein. 

The  inferior  thyroid  veins  are  of  large  size,  and  arc  formed  by 
branches  which  emerge  from  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  body,  where 
they  anastomose  with  the  superior  and  middle  thyroid  veins.  They 
form  a  plexus  on  the  front  of  the  trachea  below  the  isthmus  of  the 
thyroid  body,  and  then  descend  along  that  tube,  under  cover  of  the 
sterno-thyroid  muscles,  receiving  on  their  way  downwards  oesophageal, 
inferior  laryngeal  and  tracheal  branches.  The  vein  of  the  left  side  joins 
the  left  innominate  trunk  ;  that  of  the  right  side  either  terminates  in 
common  with  the  foregoing,  or  it  inclines  somewhat  outwards  across  the 
innominate  artery,  and  opens  into  the  angle  of  union  of  the  two  inno- 
minate \'eins,  or  less  frequently  into  the  lower  end  of  the  right  inno- 
minate. There  is  also  in  some  cases  an  additional  median  vein  descend- 
ing from  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body. 
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The  internal  mammary  veins  are  two  in  number  on  each  side,  and 
accompany  the  arteries  of  the  same  name.  They  receive  tributaries 
corresponding  to  the  branches  of  the  artery  from  the  abdominal  and 
thoracic  walls  and  from  the  mediastinal  space,  and  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  thorax  the  two  veins  join  into  a  single  trunk  which  terminates  in  the 
innominate  vein  of  the  same  side. 

The  superior  intercostal  vein  is  a  short  vessel  which  receives  the 
veins  from  two  or  three  intercostal  spaces  below  the  first,  and  has  a 
diflFerent  termination  on  the  two  sides.  The  vein  of  the  right  side  in- 
clines downwards  and  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  large  azygos  vein  : 
that  of  the  left  side  usually  passes  forwards  across  the  highest  part  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  and  joins  the  left  innominate  vein ;  it  also 
communicates  below  with  the  commencement  of  the  left  upper  azygos 
vein,  and  sometimes  it  passes  entirely  into  this  vessel. 

"Varieties  of  tlie  superior  vena  cava  and  innominate  veins. — A  considerable 
number  of  instances  are  recorded  in  which  the  left  innominate  vein,  being  formed 
in  the  usual  manner,  does  not  cross  the  middle  line  to  join  the  corresijonding 
vessel  of  the  right  side,  but  is  continued  down  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
and  the  root  of  the  left  lung  to  the  heai-t,  where  it  receives  the  great  cardiac 
vein  and  then  inclines  outwards  in  the  usual  position  of  the  coronary  sinus  to 
open  into  the  right  auricle,  thus  giving  rise  to  what  has  been  termed  a  left 
superior  vena  cava.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  right  and  left  veins  are  connected 
by  a  cross  branch  of  small  size  in  the  usual  position  of  the  left  innominate  vein. 
This  condition  is  nonnal  in  many  animals,  and  its  occun-ence  in  the  human  sub- 
ject is  due,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  description  of  the  mode  of 
development  of  the  great  veins,  to  the  persistence  of  the  communication  be- 
tween the  left  primitive  jugular  vein  and  duct  of  Cuvier  in  the  fostus.  A 
trace  of  this  connection  is  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  adult  in  the  form  of  a 
small  fibrous  cord  passiag  from  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein  as  it  crosses  the 
aorta,  within  the  vestigial  fold  of  the  pericardium,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
oblique  vein  on  the  back  of  the  left  aui-icle.  In  a  few  cases  such  a  left  superior 
vena  cava  has  been  found  opening  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart  (Hyrtl, 
Gruber,  Luschka),  and  in  two  instances  the  coronary  sinus  has  been  observed 
terminating  in  a  similar  manner  (Lindner,  Jeffray). 

Three  examples  of  a  single  left  superior  vena  cava,  without  transposition  of 
the  viscera,  have  been  met  with,  the  right  innominate  vein  crossing  the  middle 
line  and  joining  the  vessel  of  the  left  side  to  form  a  trunk  which  has  a  disposition 
similar  to  that  of  the  left  superior  vena  cava  described  above  (Halbertsma, 
Greenfield,  Gruber).  In  these  cases  the  left  duct  of  Cuvier  has  remained 
patent  and  undergone  development,  whUe  the  channel  of  the  right  side  has  be- 
come occluded. 

VEINS    OF    THE    HEAD   AND    NECK. 

The  blood  returning  from  the  head  and  neck  flows  on  each  side  into 
two  principal  veins,  the  external  and  internal  jugular.  There  are 
generally  no  valves  in  the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck,  except  at  the 
lower  ends  of  the  external  and  internal  jugular  veins,  near  their  junction 
with  the  subclavian,  where  valves  are  always  present. 

The  superficial  veins  of  the  fore  part  of  the  head  and  the  deep  veins 
of  the  face  converge  and  unite  so  as  to  form  two  principal  trunks,  the 
facial  and  temporo-maxillary  veins.  From  the  hinder  part  of  the  scalp 
the  blood  is  collected  by  the  posterior  auricular  and  occipital  veins. 

The  facial  vein  (anterior  facial)  lies  obliquely  along  the  side  of  the 
face,  extending  from  the  inner  margin  of  the  orbit  downwards  and  out- 
wards to  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter  muscle.  Eesting  on  the 
same  plane  as  the  facial  artery,  but  being  placed  farther  back,   and 
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taking  a  less  tortuous  course,  it  has  very  nearly  the  same  relations  to 
contiguous  parts.  It  commences  at  the  side  of  the  nose  by  a  vein 
termed  angular,  which  coUects  blood  from  the  forehead,  the  upper  eyelid 
and  the  nose,  and  it  is  increased  in  size  by  the  junction  of  numerous 
tributaries  on  its  way  downwards.  Below  the  jaw  it  inclines  backwards, 
covered  by  the  cervical  fascia  and  the  platysma  myoides,  and  unites 
below  the  digastric  muscle  with  the  anterior  division  of  the  temporo- 
maxillary  vein  to  form  a  short  trunk  {common  facial  vein),  which  opens 
into  the  internal  jugular  about  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone.  From  the 
facial  vein  near  its  ending  a  communicating  branch  generally  runs  down- 
wards along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  to  join  the 
lower  part  of  the  anterior  jugular  vein. 

Tributaries. — («)  The  frontal  vein  is  formed  by  branches  which  pass 
oliliquely  downwards  and  inwards  from  the  roof  of  the  skull  and  the 
forehead,  maintaining  communications  in  their  course  with  the  anterior 
branches  of  the  temporal  vein.  It  descends  vertically  along  the  lower 
and  inner  part  of  the  forehead,  running  parallel  with  the  corresponding 
vessel  of  the  opposite  side,  and  beneath  the  inner  end  of  the  eyebrow  it 
terminates  in  the  angular  vein.  The  right  and  left  fi'ontal  veins  com- 
municate together  by  cross  branches,  and  sometimes  the  two  vessels  are 
united  for  a  short  distance  in  a  common  trunk,  which  divides  again 
below. 

(I?)  The  su]3raorlital  vein,  much  smaller  than  the  frontal,  receives 
branches  from  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  from  \h!&  eyebrow,  and 
from  the  upper  eyelid,  and  inclines  inwards  to  join  the  termination  of 
the  frontal  vein.  It  communicates  externally  with  the  temporal,  and 
posteriorly  with  the  ophthalmic  vein. 

(c)  The  angidar  vein,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  supraorbital  and 
frontal  veins,  is  perceptible  beneath  the  skin  as  it  runs  obliquely  down- 
wards and  outwards  near  the  inner  margin  of  the  orbit,  resting  against 
the  side  of  the  nose  at  its  root.  It  receives  on  its  outer  side  one  or  two 
small  superior  palpebral  veins  from  the  upper  eyelid,  and  anteriorly  the 
nasal  veins,  which  pass  upwards  to  join  it  from  the  side  and  dorsum  of 
the  nose,  while  behind  it  communicates  freely  with  the  commencement 
of  tlie  ophthalmic  vein.  On  a  level  with  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  it 
becomes  continuous  Avith  the  facial  vein. 

{d)  Two  or  three  inferior  palpe'bral  veins  pass  inwards  and  down- 
wards from  the  lower  eyelid  and  adjacent  part  of  the  cheek  to  join  the 
facial  vein  below  the  orbit.  A  communication  is  formed  between  these 
branches  and  the  infi'aorbital  vein. 

(e)  The  superior  labial  vein  forms  a  close  plexus  in  the  substance  of 
the  orbicularis  muscle  in  the  upper  lip  (Ohabbert),  and  ascends  to  open 
into  the  facial  vein  on  a  level  with  the  ala  of  the  nose.  From  a  similar 
plexus  in  the  lower  lip  two  or  three  vessels  descend  over  the  base  of  the 
inferior  maxilla  and  join  the  submental  branch  of  the  facial  or  the 
commencement  of  the  anterior  jugular  vein. 

(/)  The  deep  facial  or  anterior  internal  maxillary  vein  is  a  vessel  of 
considerable  size,  which  passes  from  the  pterygoid  j)lexus  downwards  and 
forwards  over  the  zygomatic  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla  to  open  into 
the  facial  vein  below  the  malar  bone. 

if)  Small  buccal,  masseteric,  and  parotid  branches  also  join  the  facial 
vein  on  its  outer  side. 

(/^  The  submental  vein  commences  below  the  chin,  where  it  com- 
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municates  with  the  anterior  jugular  vein,  and  passes  backwards  under 
cover  of  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw,  receiving  branches  from  the 
muscles  and  the  submaxillary  giand,  to  join  the  facial  vein. 

Fis.  289. 


Fig  289. — Superficial  VEINS  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK.     (G.D.T.)     ^ 

1,  frontal  vein ;  2,  stipraorbital ;  3,  angular  vein,  receiving  superior  palpebral  and 
nasal  branches  ;  4,  4,  facial  vein  on  the  face,  receiving  inferior  palpebral,  superior  labial, 
parotid  and  masseteric  branches  ;  +  indicates  the  spot  where  it  is  joined  by  the  deep 
facial  vein  ;  5,  facial  vein  in  the  neck,  being  joined  by  submental,  with  inferior  labial, 
glandular  and  inferior  palatine  branches  ;  6,  common  facial  vein,  joining  the  internal  jugu- 
lar ;  7,  communicating  branch  to  8,  the  anterior  jugular  ;  8',  transverse  branch  connecting 
the  two  anterior  jugular  veins  ;  9,  superficial  temporal,  and  10,  middle  temporal,  uniting 
to  form  the  common  temporal  vein,  which  is  receiving  anterior  auricular  and  transverse 
facial  branches  ;  10',  orbital  branch  of  middle  temporal  ;  11,  internal  maxillary  vein  ; 
12,  temporo-maxillary  vein,  the  anterior  division  of  which  unites  with  the  facial,  while 
the  posterior  joins  13,  the  posterior  auricular  vein,  to  form  14,  the  external  jugular  ;  15, 
posterior  external  jugular  ;  16,  transverse  cervical  ;  17,  sux^rascapular  vein  ;  18,  occipital 
veins. 
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(^)  SuhmaxtUcmjhYQ.nches,  from  the  gland  of  tliat  name  join  the  facial 
vein  either  se|)arately  or  in  common  with  the  submental  vein. 

(j)  The  inferior  palatine  vein  returns  the  blood  from  a  plexus  sur- 
rounding* the  tonsil  and  from  the  soft  palate  ;  it  passes  downwards,  being 
deeply  seated  by  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  to  join  one  of  the  preceding, 
or  terminate  separately  in  the  facial  vein. 

The  temporo-maxillary  vein  (posterior  facial)  is  a  short  trunk, 
often  presenting  a  plexiform  disposition,  which  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  veins  opposite  the  neck  of  the 
lower  jaw.  It  descends,  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland, 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  carotid  artery  to  near  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  where  it  divides  into  two  parts,  the  one  of  which  inclines  for- 
wards, passing  either  over  or  under  the  stylo-hyoid  and  digastric  muscles, 
to  join  the  facial  vein,  while  the  other  is  directed  backwards  across  the 
border  of  the  sberno-mastoid  muscle  to  form  with  the  posterior  auricular 
the  commencement  of  the  external  jugular  vein. 

The  temporal  vein  is  formed  close  to  the  zygoma  by  the  union  of  two 
vessels  which  are  known  as  the  superficial  and  middle  temporal  veins. 
The  superficial  iemjmral  vein  toko,?,  its  origin  in  branches  which  spread  over 
the  top  and  side  of  the  head,  communicating  with  one  another,  with  the 
corresponding  vessels  of  the  opposite  side,  with  the  frontal  vein  anteriorly, 
and  with  the  occipital  and  posterior  auricular  veins  behind,  so  as  to  form 
a  wide-meshed  plexus  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  Descending  over  the 
temporal  fascia,  the  branches  are  collected  into  two  vessels  corresponding 
to,  although  not  closely  accompanying,  the  divisions  of  the  artery, 
superficial  to  which  they  are  placed,  and  these  joining  in  front  of  the 
ear  give  rise  to  the  superficial  trunk.  The  middle  temporal  vein  is 
derived  from  a  plexus  in  the  temporal  fossa,  from  which  the  deep 
temporal  veins  (passing  to  the  pterygoid  plexus)  also  issue,  and  piercing 
the  temporal  fascia  near  the  zygoma  unites  with  the  superficial  vein. 
The  middle  temporal  vein  is  joined  by  a  considerable  orlital  branch, 
which,  after  receiving  some  external palpelral  veins  from  the  eyelids,  and 
communicating  with  the  supraorbital  and  facial  veins,  passes  backwards 
with  the  artery  of  the  same  name  between  the  layers  of  the  temporal 
fascia.  The  common  temporal  vein  descends  over  the  base  of  the  zygoma, 
and  sinks  beneath  the  parotid  gland  to  form  by  its  junction  with  the 
internal  maxillary  vein  the  temporo-maxillary  trunk.  Other  tributaries 
of  the  temporal  vein  are  the  anterior  auricular  veins  from  the  external 
ear  ;  branches  from  a  plexus  which  surrounds  the  articulation  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  into  which  one  or  two  small  veins  issuing  from  the 
tympanum  by  the  fissure  of  Glaser  pour  their  contents  ;  parotid  branches 
from  the  gland  ;  and  one  or  two  transverse  facial  veins  from  the  surface 
of  the  massetcr  muscle. 

The  internal  maxillary  vein  is  a  short  vessel,  often  double,  Avhich 
passes  backwards  fr^om  the  pterygoid  plexus  in  the  zygomatic  fossa,  in 
company  with  the  first  part  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  and  joins 
the  temporal  vein  behind  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  The  pterygoid  plexus, 
corresponding  to  the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  internal  maxillary 
artery,  is  a  close  network  of  veins  covering  both  surfaces  of  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle,  and  extending  also  over  the  inner  surface  of  the 
internal  pterygoid.  It  receives  tributaries  which  are  mostly  companion 
veins  of  the  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  Thus,  three  or 
four  deep  tem'poral  veins  descend  from  the  temporal  muscle,  and  other 
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branches  come  from  the  pterygoid  and  masseter  muscles  ;  a  posterior 
dental  or  alveolar  branch  ascends  from  the  sm'face  of  the  upper  jaw,  and 


Fig.  290. 


Fig.  290. — Diagrammatic  view  op  the  sinuses  op  the  dura  mater  and  some  op  the 
DEEP  VEINS  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK  (modified  from  Cloc[uet  and  other  sources).  (A.T. )  \ 

Tlie  greater  part  of  the  calvaria  has  teen  removed,  but  an  arched  strip  has  been  left 
in  the  region  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  The  occipital  portion  of  the  skull  has 
been  entirely  removed  so  as  to  exj)ose  the  lateral  sinus  and  its  termination  in  the  internal 
jugular  vein  ;  a,  a,  falx  cerebri  ;  b,  V,  tentorium  cerebelli ;  c,  zygoma ;  d,  malar  bone  ; 
e,  angle  of  jaw  ;  /,  spinous  process  of  axis  ;  1,  superior  longitudinal  sinus  ;  2,  inferior 
longitudinal  sinus  ;  2,  to  3,  straight  sinus  ;  2',  veins  of  Gralen  ;  3,  lateral  sinus,  descend- 
ing to  4,  the  commencement  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  ;  3',  superior  petrosal  sinus  ; 
4,  4,  internal  jugular  vein  ;  5,  superficial  temporal  vein ;  6,  middle  temporal ;  8,  internal 
maxillary  joining  the  common  temporal  vein  to  form  the  temporo-maxillary  trunk  ;  8', 
pterygoid  plexus  receiving  the  deep  temporal  veins  ;  9,  anterior  division  of  the  temporo- 
maxillary  trunk,  joining  the  facial  vein  ;  9',  inferior  palatine  vein  ;  10,  common  facial 
vein  ;  10',  submental  vein  ;  10",  upper  part  of  the  facial  ;  11,  posterior  auricular  vein ; 
12,  12,  vertebral  vein  ;  13,  13,  dorsal  spinal  veins  ;  14,  occipital  sinus  communicating 
above  the  atlas  with  the  posterior  spinal  plexus  ;  15,  external  jugular  vein. 
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another  of  larger  size,  inferior  dental,  from  the  canal  in  the  lower  jaw ; 
tAVO  middle  meningeal  veins  accompany  the  artery  of  the  same  name  ;  and 
lastly,  siiperior  palatine,  infraovMlal,  and  splieno-palatine  veins,  as  weU 
as  a  communicating  branch  from  the  inferior  ophthalmic  vein,  also 
enter  the  plexus.  The  blood  is  conveyed  from  the  plexus  by  the  deep 
facial  vein  (p.  494)  anteriorly,  and  posteriorly  by  the  single  or  double 
internal  maxillary  vein. 

The  posterior  auricular  vein,  of  large  size  in  comparison  with  the 
artery  of  the  same  name,  collects  the  blood  from  the  hinder  part  of  the 
side  of  the  head  and  from  the  cranial  surface  of  the  auricle  ;  it  descends 
over  the  mastoid  process  and  the  upper  end  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle, 
to  terminate  in  the  external  jugular  vein. 

The  occipital  veins,  generally  two  or  three  in  number,  issue  from  the 
hindmost  part  of  the  venous  network  of  the  scalp,  the  most  external 
being  also  connected  in  most  cases  with  the  lateral  sinus  within  the  skull 
by  means  of  the  emissary  vein  occupyiug  the  mastoid  foramen  (this  vein 
sometimes  joins  a  branch  of  the  posterior  auricular)  ;  descending  over 
the  occipital  bone,  they  pass  deeply  between  the  muscles  of  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  empty  themselves  into  the  commencement  of  the  deep 
cervical  vein. 

External  jugular  vein. — This  vein  commences  near  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  by  the  union  of  the  posterior  auricular  and  the  posterior  division  of 
the  temporo-maxillary  veins.  It  descends  with  a  nearly  vertical  course 
between  the  platysma  myoides  and  the  fascia,  crossing  the  sterno-mastoid 
obliquely  and  gaining  the  posterior  border  of  that  muscle  below.  ISTear 
the  clavicle  it  perforates  the  fascia,  the  margin  of  the  opening  being 
closely  united  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  and  then  inclines  slightly  inwards 
to  terminate  most  frequently  in  the  subclavian  vein  at  the  outer  border 
or  in  front  of  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle,  sometimes  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  internal  jugular,  or  in  the  angle  between  the  two  large  veins.  It 
is  joined  below  the  middle  of  the  neck  by  a  considerable  vein  {posterior 
external  jugular)  which  descends  from  the  occipital  region,  coHecting 
branches  from  the  integument  and  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  near  its  termination  by  the  transverse  cervical  and  supra- 
scapular veins  from  the  shoulder,  corresponding  to  the  arteries  of  the 
same  name,  as  well  as  usually  by  the  anterior  jugular  vein  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck. 

The  external  jugular  vein  has  an  imperfect  valve  close  to  its  termina- 
tion, and  another,  which,  however,  is  generally  sufficient  to  prevent  regur- 
gitation, about  an  inch  aiid  a  half  above  the  clavicle.  There  are  also 
valves  in  the  transverse  cervical  and  suprascapular  veins,  either  at  or  a 
short  distance  from  their  orifices  (Struthers,  "  Anat.  and  Phys.  Observ.," 
p.  246). 

The  anterior  jugular  vein  takes  its  origin  in  the  submaxillary 
region  by  the  union  of  branches,  some  of  which  proceed  ft'om  the 
superficial  structures  of  this  part  and  form  communications  with  the 
submental  vein,  while  others  descend  from  the  lower  lip  and  chin.  The 
vessel  runs  down  the  fi'ont  of  the  neck,  being  placed  a  variable  distance 
fr'om  the  middle  line,  and  frequently  being  connected  by  one  or  more 
cross  branches  with  the  external  jugular  vein  ;  near  the  inner  end  of  the 
clavicle  it  perforates  the  fascia,  and,  after  being  joined  in  most  cases  by 
a  communicating  branch  fi'om  the  facial  vein,  is  then  directed  outwards 
behind  the  origin  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  to  open  into  the  lower 
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end  of  the  external  jugular  vein,  or  sometimes  directly  into  the  subcla- 
vian vein.  The  lower  parts  of  the  two  anterior  jugular  veins  are  generally 
united  by  a  transverse  branch  contained  in  the  interfascial  space  at  the 
upper  border  of  the  sternum  (p.  289). 

Varieties  of  th.e  superficial  veins  of  the  head  and  neck. — These  veins  are 
subject  to  many  deviations  from  the  arrangement  above  described.  Thus,  the 
relative  size  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  temporo-maxiUary  vein  varies  greatly, 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  one  is  very  small  or  even  absent,  so  that 
the  trunk  is  continued  mainly  or  wholly  in  one  set  of  cases  into  the  external 
jugular  vein,  in  another  set  into  the  internal  jugular  through  the  common  facial 
vein.  The  facial  vein  occasionally  passes  backwards  over  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  and  joins  the  external  jugular  vein  :  or  it  may  be  continued  downwards, 
by  means  of  an  enlargement  of  the  normal  communicating  branch,  into  the 
anterior  jugular  vein.  In  those  instances  in  which  the  temporo-maxiUary  vein 
passes  entirely  into  the  internal  jugulai-,  the  external  jugidar  vein  is  very  small, 
being  formed  solely  by  the  posterior  auricular  vein  ;  and  in  such  cases  the 
posterior  auricular  vein  may  also  join  the  temporo-maxillary  trunk,  so  that  the 
external  jugrdar  vein  is  then  altogether  wanting  in  the  greater  part  of  the  neck. 
The  lower  part  of  the  external  jugular  vein  is  occasionally  connected  with  the 
cephalic  vein  of  the  arm  by  means  of  a  branch  passing  downwards  over  the 
clavicle,  and  in  rare  cases  the  whole  vein  has  been  seen  taking  this  coiu'se  and 
dipping  into  the  infraclavicular  fossa  to  join  the  cephalic,  or  to  open  into  the 
subclavian  vein  above  the  subcla-vaus  muscle.  The  transverse  cervical  and  s^ij^ra- 
scapular  veins  not  unfrequently  open  independently  into  the  subclavian  vein. 
The  anterior  jur/ular  vein  varies  gTeatly  in  size,  and  the  right  and  left  veins  are 
sometimes  united  into  a  single  median  vessel  for  a  part  of  their  length.  As  a  rare 
occuiTence  the  anterior  jugular  vein  passes  outwards  in  front  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle. 

Internal  jugular  vein. — This  vein,  receiving  the  blood  from  the 
cranial  cavity,  is  continuous  at  its  upper  extremity  with  the  lateral 
sinus  within  the  skuU,  and  terminates  inferiorly  in  the  innominate  vein. 
It  commences  in  the  large  posterior  compartment  of  the  jugular  foramen 
by  a  dilatation  which  is  termed  the  sinus  or  lulb  of  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  and  then  makes  its  appearance  below  the  base  of  the  skull,  where 
it  rests  against  the  rectus  capitis  laterahs  muscle,  being  placed  close 
behind  the  internal  carotid  artery.  Inclining  gradually  to  the  outer 
side  of  that  vessel,  it  descends  with  a  nearly  straight  course  in  the  neck, 
and  becoming  considerably  increased  in  size  about  the  level  of  the  hyoid 
bone  by  the  junction  of  the  common  facial,  as  well  as  of  several  deep 
veins,  it  thence  accompanies  the  common  carotid  artery  to  the  back  of 
the  clavicle,  under  cover  of  which  it  unites  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
subclavian  vein.  The  internal  jugular  vein  lies  on  the  outer  side  of,  and 
frequently  overlaps  somewhat,  the  common  carotid  artery,  and  the  two 
vessels,  together  with  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  are  contained  in  the 
same  sheath  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  Close  to,  or  within  an  inch  of, 
the  lower  end  of  the  vein  is  placed  a  single  or  double  valve,  which  is 
however  generally  insufficient  to  completely  prevent  regurgitation, 
especially  on  the  left  side,  where  it  is  not  unfrequently  absent  (Gruber). 

Lateral  tributaries. — (a)  The  inferior  petrosal  sinus  leaves  the  skull 
by  the  anterior  compartment  of  the  jugular  foramen,  and  opens  imme- 
diately into  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

(&)  Plmnjngeal  veins. — These  veins  form  a  plexus  which  covers  the 
outer  surface  of  the  pharynx,  communicating  above  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  with  the  pterygoid  plexus,  and  collecting 
branches  also  from  the  soft  palate,  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  the  pre- 
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Terfcebral  muscles.  From  this  plexus  two  or  three  vessels  descend,  and 
open  into  the  internal  jugular  or  the  common  facial  vein,  either  separately 
or  in  union  "svith  the  lingual  or  superior  thyroid  veins. 

(c)  Lingual  veins. — The  blood  conveyed  to  the  tongue  by  the  Kngual 
artery  is  returned  by  means  of — 1,  the  ranine  vein,  the  largest  of  the 
lingual  veins,  which  commences  below  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  passes 
backwards  at  first  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  afterwards  across 
the  outer  surface  of  the  hyo-giossus  muscle,  in  company  with  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve,  receiving  branches  fi'om  the  substance  of  the  tongTie,  the 
surrounding  muscles,  the  subhngual  gland,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  ;  2,  two  vencB  comites  of  small  size  which 
accompany  the  lingual  artery ;  and  3,  the  dorsal  veins  of  the  tongii.e, 
which  proceed  from  a  plexus  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  on  the 
posterior  third  of  that  organ.  These  vessels  are  sometimes  united  in  a 
short  common  trunk,  but  more  frequently  they  open  separately  into  the 
internal  jugidar  or  common  facial  vein. 

(d)  The  common  facial  vein  has  already  been  described. 

(e)  The  siqjerior  thyroid  ^'eM^  leaves  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  body, 
after  communicating  freely  with  the  other  thyroid  veins,  and  ascends  to 
join  the  internal  jugular  or  frequently  the  common  facial  vein.  It 
receives  branches  ft'om  the  sm^rounding  muscles,  and  the  superior' 
laryngeal  and  crico-thyroid  veins. 

(/)  The  midcUe  thyroid  vein  issues  fi'om  tlie  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid 
body,  and  crosses  the  common  carotid  artery  to  join  the  internal  jugular 
vein  on  a  level  with,  or  a  little  below,  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

VENOUS    CIRCULATION    WITHIN    THE    CRANIUM. 

The  part  of  the  venous  system  contained  within  the  skull  consists  of 
veins  properly  so  called,  and  of  certain  channels  named  sinuses,  which 
receive  the  blood  from  those  veins,  and  conduct  it  to  the  internal  jugular 
veins.  The  sinuses  alluded  to  are  spaces  left  between  the  layers  of  the 
dm'a  mater,  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  brain. 

VEINS   OF  THE   BEAIN. 

The  veins  of  the  cereTbrum  are  divided  into  superficial,  which 
ramify  upon  its  surface,  and  deep  which  are  placed  within  its  ventricles. 
The  former  are  again  subdivided  into  superior  and  inferior. 

The  superior  ceredral  veins,  ten  to  twelve  in  number  on  each  side,  run 
inwards  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  large  brain,  lying  for  the  most 
part  in  the  sulci  between  the  convolutions,  to  the  margin  of  the  longitu- 
dinal fissure,  where  they  are  joined  by  Ibranches  which  ascend  on  the 
mesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  and  then  open  into  the  superior  longi- 
tudinal sinus.  The  anterior  veins  are  small,  and  are  directed  transversely 
inwards  ;  the  middle  and  posterior  are  larger,  pass  obliquely  forwards, 
and  finally  are  embedded  for  a  short  distance  in  the  wall  of  the  sinus 
before  opening  into  its  cavity.  Unlike  the  arteries,  these  vessels  anasto- 
mose fi'eely  with  one  another  and  with  the  inferior  cerebral  veins. 

The  inferior  cereiral  veins  pass  from  the  outer  and  lower  sm-faces  of 
the  hemisphere  to  the  cavernous,  superior  petrosal  and  lateral  sinuses. 
One  of  these  vessels,  known  as  the  middle  cerehrcd  vein,  is  of  large  size, 
and,  after  collecting  branches  from  the  under  smface  of  the  frontal  and 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobes,  emerges  fi'om  the  lower  part  of  the  fissure  of 
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Sylvius  to  enter  the  cavernous  sinus.  Another  is  the  great  anastomotw 
vein  of  Trolard,  which  commences  on  the  surface  of  the  parietal  lobe, 
where  it  anastomoses  with  the  upper  cerebral  veins,  and  runs  forwards  in 
the  posterior  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  ;  it  perforates  the  dm'a  mater 
near  the  apex  of  the  small  -wing  of  the  sphenoid,  and  then  passes  back- 
wards in  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  forming  a  communi- 
cation with  the  middle  meningeal  veins,  to  join  the  superior  petrosal 
sinus. 

The  deep   ceredral  veins  are  collected   into   two  trunks,  which  are 
known  as  the  veiiis  of  Galen.    These  vessels  commence  close  to  the 

Fig.  291. 


Fig.   291. — Ul-PER    SURFACE    OF    THE    VELUM    INTERPOSITUM,  WITH    THE  CHOROID  PLEXUSES 

OF   THE  LATERAL  TENTRiCLES  AND   THE  VEINS   OP  Galen  (from  Sappej  after  Vicq- 
d'Azyr).     § 

1,  fore  part  of  tire  velum  interpositum  ;  2,  choroid  plexus  ;  3,  3,  left  vein  of  Galen  ; 
4,  veins  from  the  corpus  callosum  and  septum  lucidum  ;  5,  vein  of  the  corpus  striatum  ; 
6,  choroid  vein  ;  7,  vein  from  the  optic  thalamus  ;  8,  basilar  vein  ;  9,  vein  from  the 
posterior  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  ;  11,  12,  13,  fornix,  divided  anteriorly  and  t^^rned 
backwards  ;  14,  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

foramen  of  Monro,  being  formed  on  each  side  by  the  union  of  the 
choroid  vein,  which  ascends  from  the  inferior  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle 
along  the  margin  of  the  velum  interpositum,  retmrning  the  blood  from 
the  choroid  plexus  of  that  cavity,  and  the  vein  of  the  corjjus  striatum 
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which  passes  forwards  in  the  groove  between  the  corpus  striatum  and 
optic  thalamus,  being  joined  in  its  course  by  brandies  from  both  these 
bodies,  and  near  its  termination  by  veins  from  the  septum  lucidum  and 
tlie  anterior  cornu  of  tlie  ventricle.  The  right  and  left  veins  of  Galen 
run  backwards,  lying  close  together  between  the  layers  of  the  velum  inter- 
positum,  and  beneath  the  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum  they  join  into 
a  short  conmion  trunk  {vena  magna  Galeni)  which  opens  into  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  straight  sinus.  They  receive  on  their  way  branches 
fi'om  the  inner  side  of  the  optic  thalamus  and  the  choroid  plexuses  of 
the  third  ventricle,  the  hasilar  vein  which  ascends  from  the  base  of  the 
brain  round  the  outer  side  of  the  crus  cerebri,  and  small  vessels  from  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  and  pineal  body,  and  from  the  posterior  cornu  of 
the  lateral  ventricle.  The  common  trunk  is  also  joined  by  veins  from 
the  inner  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  occipital  lobe  of  each  hemisphere, 
and  by  some  small  veins  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  veins  of  the  cerebellum  are  disposed  in  two  sets.  The  superior 
cereiellar  veins  are  directed  partly  upwards  and  inwards  to  the  straight 
sinus  and  the  vena  magna  Galeni,  partly  outwards  to  the  superior  petrosal 
and  lateral  sinuses.  The  inferior  cerelellar  veins,  together  with  the 
veins  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons,  enter  the  inferior  petrosal, 
lateral  and  occipital  sinuses. 

VENOUS  SINUSES  OF  THE  CEANIUM. 

The  sinuses  are  channels  contained  within  the  substance  of  the  dura 
mater,  and  lined  by  a  delicate  membrane  which  is  continuous  with  the 
internal  coat  of  the  veins.  They  admit  of  a  division  into  two  groups, 
viz.,  a  supero-posterior  group,  lodged  almost  entirely  in  the  processes  of 
the  dura  mater,  and  an  infero-anterior  group,  situated  in  the  base  of  the 
skull.  To  the  former  belong  the  superior  longitudinal,  the  inferior 
longitudinal,  the  straight,  the  lateral,  and  the  occipital  sinuses  :  the 
latter  includes  the  cavernous,  the  circular,  the  superior  and  inferior 
petrosal,  and  the  basilar  sinuses. 

The  superior  longitudinal  sinus  (fig.  290,  1)  commences  at  the 
crista  galli,  where  it  sometimes  (constantly  in  the  child)  has  a  com- 
munication with  the  veins  of  the  nasal  cavity  through  the  foramen 
ca3cum,  and  extends  backwards  in  the  upper  border  of  the  falx  cerebri, 
occupying  the  median  groove  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  calvaria,  and 
increasing  graduaUy  in  size  as  it  proceeds.  In  form  it  is  three-sided, 
and  its  cavity  is  bridged  across  by  several  fibrous  bands,  the  choreics 
WiUisii.  The  superior  cerebral  veins  open  into  this  sinus,  their  aj^ertures 
looking  for  the  most  part  forwards,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the 
current  within  it.  It  also  communicates  in  many  cases  with  the  veins 
of  the  scalp,  by  means  of  an  emissary  vein  which  passes  through  the 
parietal  foramen.  As  it  descends  on  the  occipital  bone  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  usually  deviates  a  little  from  the  middle  line,  and 
inclines  to  one  side  (more  frequently  the  right)  of  the  internal  occipital 
protuberance,  where  it  becomes  somewhat  enlarged  and  bends  sharply 
round  at  a  right  angle  to  be  continued  into  the  corresponding  lateral 
sinus.  This  dilatation  is  lodged  in  a  well-marked  depression  on  the 
occipital  bone,  and  constitutes  what  is  termed  the  torcular  HeropMli  or 
the  confluence  of  the  sinuses.  From  it  a  cross  branch  of  variable  size 
proceeds  over  the  front  of  the  occipital  protuberance  to  a  similar  bend 
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formed  by  the  straight  sinus  passing  into  the  lateral  sinus  of  the  opposite 
side. 

The  inferior  longitudinal  sinns  (fig.  290,  2)  is  very  small,  and 
has  so  much  of  a  cylindrical  form  that  it  is  sometimes  named  inferior 
longitudinal  vein.  It  passes  backwards  in  the  posterior  half  or  more  of 
the  lower  border  of  the  falx  cerebri,  and  opens  into  the  straight  sinus  on 
reaching  the  anterior  margin  of  the  tentorium.  It  receives  branches 
from  the  falx,  and  sometimes  from  the  mesial  surface  of  the  hemispheres. 

The  straight  sinus  (s.  tentorii)  (fig.  290,  2-3),  continuous  with  the 
foregoing,  is  also  joined  at  its  commencement  by  the  vena  magna  Galeni 
from  the  interior  of  the  cerebrum.  It  rmis  backwards  and  downwards, 
along  the  junction  of  the  falx  cerebri  and  the  tentorium,  to  the  internal 
occipital  protuberance,  where  it  is  connected  by  a  cross  branch,  generally 
of  small  size,  with  the  torcular  Herophili,  but  is  mainly  continued  into 
the  lateral  sinus  of  the  opposite  side  to  that  into  which  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  is  prolonged.  The  straight  sinus  receives  in  its 
course  some  superior  cerebellar  veins,  and  small  branches  from  the 
tentorium. 

The  lateral  sinuses  commence  at  the  internal  occipital  protuberance 
and  terminate  on  each  side  at  the  jugular  foramen  in  the  bulb  of  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  The  sinuses  of  the  two  sides  generally  differ  in 
size,  the  one  into  which  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  is  prolonged 
being  much  larger  than  that  of  the  opposite  side,  which  is  formed  by  a 
continuation  of  the  straight  sinus.  Each  sinus  passes  outwards  in  the 
corresponding  lateral  groove  of  the  occipital  bone,  lying  in  the  attached 
margin  of  the  tentorium,  to  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal 
bone,  then  curves  downwards  in  the  sigmoid  groove  of  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  finally  tm-ns  forwards  over  the  jugular 
process  of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  posterior  compartment  of  the  jugular 
foramen.  It  is  joined  by  veins  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  cerebrum, 
from  both  surfaces  of  the  cerebellum,  and  from  the  diploe,  as  well  as  at 
the  point  where  it  tm^ns  downwards  from  the  tentorium,  by  the  superior 
petrosal  sinus.  Emissary  veins  passing  through  the  mastoid  and  posterior 
condylar  foramina  connect  the  lateral  sinus  with  the  veins  of  the  exterior 
of  the  head. 

The  occipital  sinus  is  a  small  vessel,  generally  single,  but  sometimes 
double,  which  is  contained  in  the  falx  cerebeUi.  Above,  it  opens  into 
the  torcular  Herophili  ;  below,  it  communicates  with  the  posterior  spinal 
veins,  and  is  usually  continued  forwards  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
foramen  magnum  to  join  the  lower  end  of  the  lateral  sinus.  It  receives 
one  or  two  small  veins  from  the  cerebellum. 

The  cavernous  sinuses,  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  and  extending  from  the  inner  end  of  the  sjjhenoidal 
fissure  to  the  apex  of  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  are  of  con- 
siderable size  and  of  very  irregular  form.  Then*  cavity  is  traversed  by 
numerous  interlacing  filaments,  which  give  rise  to  a  structure  resembling 
that  of  cavernous  tissue,  and  from  this  circumstance  they  derive  their 
name.  Enclosed  in  the  outer  wall  of  each  are  the  third,  the  fourth  and 
the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerves  as  they  pass  forwards  to  the 
sphenoidal  fissure,  and  lying  along  the  floor  of  the  sinus,  covered  only  by 
its  thin  fining  membrane,  are  the  internal  carotid  artery,  the  sixth  nerve 
and  a  plexus  of  the  sympathetic.  Each  sinus  receives  the  ophthalmic 
veins  anteriorly,  and  communicates  internally  by  means  of  the  circular 
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sinns  with  the  corresponding  vessel  of  the  opposite  side,  while  posteriorly 
it  discharges  its  blood  into  the  petrosal  sinuses.  It  is  also  joined  by 
some  inferior  cerebral  veins,  and  by  a  small  vessel  named  the  spheno- 
parietal sinus  (Breschet),  which,  after  receiving  a  branch  from  the  dura 
mater  and  communicating  with  the  middle  meningeal  veins,  runs  inwards 
in  a  slight  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  small  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

Fig.  292. 


Fig.  292. — Internal  view  op  the  base  of  the  skull,  showing  the  sinuses  of  the 
PURA  mater,  &c.     (A.   T.)     J 

The  tentorium  has  been  removed,  and  also  a  small  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit 
posteriorly  on  the  left  side,  so  as  to  bring  into  view  the  sinuses,  which  are  laid  open, 
the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the  trunks  of  the  cranial  nerves. 

I,  olfactory  bulb  ;  II,  the  optic  nerves  ;  III,  third  nerve ;  IV,  trochlear  nerve  ;  V, 
I)laced  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth  neiwe  ;  VI,  sixth  nerve  ; 
VII,  facial  and  auditory  nerves  ;  VIII,  placed  opjiosite  to  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  pnenmo- 
gastric  and  spinal  accessory  nerves  ;  IX,  hy[30glossal  nerve  ;  1,  right  internal  carotid 
artei-y  as  it  makes  its  turn  within  the  cavernous  sinus  in  the  groove  of  the  sphenoid  bone  ; 
2,  its  ophthalmic  branch  ;  3,  right  and  left  posterior  cerebral  arteries,  from  the  former  of 
which  the  iiosterior  communicating  artery  is  seen  passing  forwards  to  the  internal  carotid  ; 
4,  basilar  artery  ;  5,  vertebral  arteries  giving  oif  the  anterior  spinal ;  x  ,  middle  menin- 
geal artery  spreading  upwards  from  the  foramen  sj^inosum  ;  6,  superior  petrosal  sinus  ;  7, 
inferior  petrosal  sinus  ;  8,  termination  of  the  lateral  sinus  at  the  jugular  foramen  ;  8', 
commencement  of  the  lateral  sinus  ;  9,  occipital  sinus,  in  this  case  of  large  size  ;  10, 
torcular  Herophili,  and  below  that  number  in  the  figure,  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus. 

The  circular  sinus  is  the  name  given  to  a  venous  ring  surrounding 
the  pituitary  body  in  the  sella  turcica,  and  formed  by  two  transverse 
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vessels  {anterior  and  posterior  intercavernous  sinuses)  which  connect  to- 
gether the  right  and  left  cavernous  sinuses.  Either  of  these  transverse 
branches  may  however  be  wanting,  but  the  anterior,  which  is  usually  the 
larger,  is  the  more  constant.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  sometimes  an 
additional  vessel  passing  across  below  the  pituitary  body. 

The  superior  petrosal  sinus  is  a  narrow  canal  running  in  the 
groove  along  the  upper  margin  of  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone. 
Commencing  at  the  back  part  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  it  is  directed  out- 
wards and  backwards  in  the  attached  margin  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli, 
and  ends  in  the  lateral  sinus  as  this  turns  downwards  in  the  gTOOve  on 
the  mastoid  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  is  joined  by  some  inferior 
cerebral  and  superior  cerebellar  veins,  as  well  as  by  small  branches  from 
the  tympanum,  which  issue  by  the  petro-squamous  fissure  (p.  41). 

The  inferior  petrosal  sinus,  much  shorter  and  wider  than  the 
superior,  passes  from  the  cavernous  sinus  downwards  and  outwards  in 
the  groove  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  petrous  bone,  between  this 
and  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  It  passes  through  the 
anterior  compartment  of  the  jugular  foramen  and  opens  immediately 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  inferior  petrosal 
sinus  receives  some  inferior  cerebellar  veins,  and  the  auditory  veins  from 
the  internal  ear. 

The  transverse  or  basilar  sinus  (basilar  plexus — Virchow)  is  a 
venous  network  excavated  in  the  dura  mater  over  the  basilar  process  of 
the  occipital  bone,  opening  into  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus  on  each  side, 
and  into  the  anterior  spinal  veins  below. 

Varieties  of  tlie  sinuses. — The  disposition  of  the  sinuses  around  the  torcular 
Ilnrojjliili  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  is  placed  in  the  middle  line,  and 
then  the  straight  sinus  opens  into  the  front,  while  the  lateral  sinuses  spring 
from  the  sides,  of  the  torciolar,  so  that  a  true  confluence  of  the  sinuses  is  formed. 
In  other  instances  the  connecting  branch  between  the  torcular  and  the  straight 
sinus  is  of  large  size,  and  conveys  blood  from  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus, 
which  then  empties  itself  equally  into  both  lateral  sinuses.  In  either  of  the  fore- 
going arrangements,  the  right  and  left  lateral  sinuses  are  of  equal  size,  a 
condition,  however,  which  is  of  comparatively  unfrequent  occurrence  (Rlldinger, 
"  Beitrage  zur  Anatomie  "  &c.,  Miinchen,  1876).  A  great  dimtuution,  or  even 
absence,  of  one  lateral  sinus  has  been  met  with,  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side 
beiag  much  enlarged. 

The  occipital  sinus  is  sometimes  wanting  ;  or  it  may  be  of  large  size  and  foi-m 
a  groove  on  the  occipital  bone,  by  the  side  of  the  foramen  magnum,  as  it  passes 
forwards  to  the  jugular  foramen  (fig.  292). 

An  additional  i^f^i'^'o-sciitannims  sinus  is  sometimes  present,  lying  in  a  small 
grooA^e  along  the  junction  of  the  petrous  and  squamous  portions  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  opening  behind  into  the  lateral  sinus.  In  rare  cases  the  petro-squamous 
sinus  is  found  passing  through  an  aperture  (^foramen  jugiilare  s2}ur'mni)  in  the 
squamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  between  the  orifice  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus  and  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  then  joining  the  temporal  vein,  thus  re- 
sembling the  arrangement  in  the  dog  and  many  other  animals,  in  which  a  similar 
vessel  forms  the  principal  outlet  for  the  intracranial  blood.  In  the  human 
subject  also,  at  an  early  period  of  foatal  life,  the  lateral  siuus  is  continued 
forwards  in  this  course,  and  opens  into  the  primitive  (afterwards  the  external) 
jugular  vein,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  petro-squamous  sinus  is  due  to  the  per- 
sistence of  this  channel,  which  usually  becomes  obliterated  after  the  development 
of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  (On  the  varieties  of  the  sinuses,  see  J.  F.  Knott, 
Journ.  Anat.,  xvi.,  27.) 
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OPHTHALMIC  VEINS. 


The  ophthalmic  veins  are  two  in  number,  and  collect  the  blood 
from  the  parts  within  the  orbit.  The  superior,  much  the  larger, 
commences  near  the  root  of  the  nose  by  a  wide  communication  with  the 
angular  vein,  and  is  also  joined,  usually  near  its  origin,  by  another 
communicating  branch  from  the  supraorbital  vein.    It  passes  backwards 


Fig.  293. 


Fig.  293. — Sketch  op  the  ophthalmic  veins,  showing  their  distribution  and  com- 
munications WITH  other  veins  (altered  from  HlrscMeld  and  Lcveill^).     (A.  T. ) 

The  orbit  is  opened  from  the  outer  side  and  the  dissection  is  similar  to  that  for 
displaying  the  ophthalmic  artery  (fig.  239,  p.  384)  :  a,  optic  nerve ;  h,  superior 
oblique  muscle,  divided  a  little  way  behind  its  pulley ;  c,  lachrymal  gland  lying  upon 
the  eyeball ;  d,  inferior  oblique  muscle  ;  e,  foramen  rotundum  ;  /,  maxillary  sinus, 
opened  externally  :  I,  cavernous  sinus,  being  joined  by  the  common  trunk  of  the 
ophthalmic  veins  ;  1,  supraorbital  vein,  joining  the  angular  below  and  communicating 
behind  (in  this  case  by  a  long  branch)  with  the  superior  ophthalmic  vein  ;  2,  inferior 
ophthalmic  vein  ;  3,  posterior  ciliary  veins ;  4,  4,  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  branches, 
joining  the  superior  ophthalmic  vein  ;  5,  frontal  vein  ;  6,  in  front  of  the  maxillary  sinus, 
infraorbital  vein  ;  6,  in  the  orbit,  communication  of  the  inferior  ophthalmic  vein  with  the 
pterygoid  plexus  ;  II,  facial  vein  ;  7,  deep  facial  from  the  pterygoid  plexus  ;  8,  8,  8,  nasal 
branches  ;  9,  10,  angular  vein  ;  III,  temporo-maxillary  trunk,  formed  by  the  union  of 
IV,  the  temporal  and  V,  the  internal  maxillary  veins  ;  11,  meningeal  branch;  12,  inferior 
dental ;  13,  14,  muscular,  alveolar  and  communicating  branches  ;  15,  placed  in  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa  above  the  spheno-  palatine  vein  ;  only  a  few  branches  of  the  ptery- 
goid plexus  are  represented. 

in  company  with  the  ophthalmic  artery,  crossing  the  optic  nerve  from 
within  outwards,  and  gains  the  inner  end  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  where 
it  opens  into  the  fore  part  of  the  cavernous  sinus.  It  is  joined  in  its 
course  by  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal,  muscular  and  lachrymal 
branches,  and  near  its  termination  by  the  central  vein  of  the  retina,  all  of 
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which  correspond  generally  to  the  arteries  of  the  same  name.  The  veins 
from  the  eyeball  are  called  anterior  and  posterior  cihaiy.  The  anterim- 
cilmry  veins  are  small  and  accompany  the  corresponding  arteries  ;  per- 
forating the  sclerotic  coat  close  to  the  cornea,  they  join  the  muscular 
branches  of  the  ophthalmic  veins.  The  posterior  ciliary  veins,  of  larger 
size,  are  four  or  five  in  number,  emerge  from  the  eyeball  about  midway 
between  the  cornea  and  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  end  partly 
in  the  superior,  partly  in  the  inferior  ophthalmic  vein. 

The  iirferior  ophthalmic  vein  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  lower 
posterior  ciliary  veins  with  some  branches  from  the  muscles,  and  passes  back- 
wards near  the  floor  of  the  orbit  to  open  also  into  the  cavernous  sinus,  either 
separately  or  in  common  with  the  superior  ophthalmic  vein.  It  sends 
a  communicating  branch  downwards  tlirough  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure 
to  the  pterygoid  plexus,  and  sometimes  this  offset  forms  the  cliief  or  sole 
termination  of  the  vein. 

VEINS    OF    THE    DIPLOE. 

The  veins  of  the  diploe  of  the  cranial  bones  are  only  to  be  seen  after  the  peri- 
cranium is  detached,  and  the  external  table  of  the  skull  carefully  removed  by 
means  of  a  file.    Lodged  in  canals  hollowed  in  the  substance  of  the  bones,  their 


Fig.  294. — Veins  of  the  Fig.  294. 

DIPLOE  OF  THE    CRANIAL 

BONES  (after  Breschet).  ^ 

The  external  table  has 
been  removed  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  calvaria 
so  as  to  expose  the  diploe 
and  the  veins  which  have 
been  injected  :  1,  a  single 
frontal  vein ;  2, 3,  anterior 
temporal  vein ;  4,  posterior 
temporal  ;  5,  occipital 
vein  of  the  diploe. 

branches  form  an  irregu- 
lar network,  from  which 
a  few  larger  vessels 
issue.  These  are  directed 
downwards  at  different 
parts  of  the  cranium, 
and  terminate,  partly 
in    the    veins    on    the 

outer  surface  of  the  bones,  and  partly  in  the  sinuses  of  the  interior  of  the  skuU. 
Accordiug  to  Breschet  there  are  four  such  veins  on  each  half  of  the  cranium, 
viz.,  a  frontal,  an  occipital,  and  two  temporal. 

The  frontal  is  small,  and  issues  by  an  apertui-e  at  the  supraorbital  notch  to 
join  the  supraorbital  vein.     There  is  often  only  one  frontal  vein  present. 

The  temporal  are  distinguished  as  anterior  and  posterior.  The  anterior  is  con- 
tained chiefly  in  the  frontal  bone,  but  may  extend  also  into  the  parietal ;  it  opens 
externally  into  a  deep  temporal  vein,  through  an  aperture  in  the  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid,  and  internally  into  the  spheno-parietal  sinus.  The  ])osterior 
ramifies  in  the  parietal  bone,  and  passes  through  an  apertui'e  at  the  lower  and 
hinder  angle  of  that  bone,  or  thi-ough  the  mastoid  foramen,  to  the  lateral  sinus. 

The  occipital  is  the  largest  of  all,  and  opens  either  externally  into  the  oc- 
cipital vein,  or  internally  into  the  torcular  Herophili  or  the  lateral  sinus.  Its 
ramifications  are  confined  especially  to  the  occipital  bone. 
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EMISSARY    VEINS. 


The  emissary  veins  are  vessels  wlaicli  pass  throug-h  apertures  in  the  wall  of  the 
cranium  and  establish  communications  between  the  sinuses  and  the  veins  of  the 
exterior  of  the  skull.  They  vary  much  in  size  in  different  individuals,  and  some 
of  them  are  not  always  present.  The  following  vessels  may  be  included  in  this 
group,  viz.  : — 

(a)  The  mastoid  emissary  is  the  largest  and  most  constant  of  these  veins ;  it 
passes  through  the  mastoid  foramen  between  the  lateral  sinus  and  the  outermost 
occipital,  or  less  frequently  the  posterior  auricular  vein. 

ip)  The  i)arietal  emissary,  occupying  the  parietal  foramen  and  connecting 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  with  the  veins  of  the  scalp,  is  usually  of  small 
size,  and  is  frequently  wanting  on  one  or  both  sides. 

(c)  The  condylar  emissary  is  also  inconstant ;  it  passes  from  the  lateral  sinus 
through  the  posterior  condylar  foramen  to  the  plexus  surrounding  the  cervical 
vertebrse. 

{d)  A  minute  occijjita.l  emissary  (Henle)  is  sometimes  present,  passing  from 
the  torcular  HeroiDhili,  through  a  foramen  which  opens  on  the  external  occipital 
protuberance,  to  one  of  the  occipital  veins. 

(e)  Two  or  three  small  veias  descend  from  the  cavernous  sinus  through  the 
foramen  ovale,  and  others  through  the  fibrous  tissue  in  the  foramen  lacerum,  to 
the  pterygoid  and  pharyngeal  plexuses. 

(/)  A  small  plexus,  prolonged  from  the  cavernous  sinus,  accompanies  the 
internal  carotid  artery  in  the  carotid  canal,  and  opens  below  into  the  internal 
jugular  vein  (Rektorzik). 

((7)  A  venous  rtag  suiTOunds  the  hypoglossal  nerve  as  it  enters  the  anterior 
condylar  foramen,  and  communicates  internally  with  the  occipital  sinus,  exter- 
nally with  the  deep  veins  of  the  neck  (Luschka). 

VEINS    OF    THE    UPPEE    LIMB. 

The  veins  of  the  upper  limb  are  divisible  into  two  sets,  the  superficial, 
which  ai'e  placed  between  the  fascia  and  the  skin,  and  the  deep,  which 
accompany  the  arteries.  The  superficial  veins  are  much  larger  than  the 
deep,  and  take  a  greater  share  in  returning  the  blood,  especially  from  the 
distal  portion  of  the  limb.  Both  sets  are  provided  with  valves,  and  these 
are  more  numerous  in  the  deep  than  in  the  subcutaneous  veins.  Yalves 
are  constantly  present  at  the  entrance  of  branches  into  the  main  vessels. 

SUPEBPICIAL    VEINS    OF    THE    UPPER    LIMB. 

The  two  principal  cutaneous  veins  of  the  forearm,  the  radial  and  the 
posterior  ulnar,  commence  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  by  a  plexus  into 
which  the  branches  from  both  surfaces  of  the  fingers  empty  themselves. 
Two  smaller  veins,  the  median  and  the  anterior  ulnar,  ascend  on  the 
front  of  the  forearm  ;  and  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  all  these  vessels 
become  connected  so  as  to  give  rise  to  two  trunks,  the  basilic  and 
cephalic  veins,  which  are  continued  up  the  arm. 

The  radial  vein  takes  origin  from  the  outer  part  of  the  plexus  on 
the  back  of  the  hand,  and  is  also  joined  at  the  upper  end  of  the  first 
interosseous  space  by  a  communicating  branch  of  considerable  size  from 
the  ven^e  co mites  of  the  deep  palmar  arch  (Braune).  It  ascends  along 
the  outer  border  of  the  forearm,  receiving  numerous  branches  in  its 
course,  and  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  in  the  holloAV  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  biceps  muscle,  it  unites  with  the  median-cephalic  division  of  the 
median  vein  to  form  the  cephalic  vein. 
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Fig.  295. — The  superficial  veins  of  the 
UPPER  LiJiB,  FROM  BEFORE  (the  arrangement 
of  the  veins  of  the  hand  after  Braune). 
(G.  D.  T.).     i 

1,  cephalic  vein  ;  2,  basilic ;  3,  radial ;  4, 
median-cephalic  ;  5,  median,  receiving  a  large 
branch  from  the  outer  side  of  the  wrist,  and 
being  joined  near  its  division  by  the  deep  median 
vein  ;  6,  median-basilic  ;  7,  anterior  ulnar ;  8, 
posterior  ulnar  vein. 


The  posterior  ulnar  vein  com- 
mences in  the  inner  part  of  the  dorsal 
plexus  of  the  hand,  and  also  receives 
a  commnni eating  branch  issuing  behind 
the  abductor  minimi  digiti  muscle  from 
the  deep  veins  of  the  palm  (Braune). 
It  proceeds  along  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  ulnar  border  of  the  limb,  lying 
on  the  surface  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
muscle,  and  just  below  (occasionally 
above)  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
humerus  turns  forwards  to  join  the 
median-basilic  division  of  the  median 
vein,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  basilic 
vein. 

The  anterior  ulnar  vein,  much 
smaller  than  the  posterior,  ascends 
along  the  inner  part  of  the  front  of  the 
forearm,  and  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
either  joins  the  posterior  ulnar  or 
opens  separately  into  the  median-basilic 
vein. 

The  median  vein  is  generally  of 
small  size,  and  results  from  the  union 
of  two  or  three  vessels  which  pass 
upwards  from  a  fine  plexus  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  receiving  other  branches 
in  the  forearm  and  communicating 
fi'eely  on  either  side  with  the  radial 
and  ulnar  veins ;  but  not  unfrequently 
it  is  large  and  forms  the  principal  out- 
let of  the  dorsal  plexus  of  the  hand  on 
the  outer  side,  in  which  case  the  radial 
vein  is  proportionally  reduced  in  size. 
It  ascends  to  the  hollow  in  front  of 
the  elbow,  and  there  terminates  by 
dividing  into  the  median-basilic  and 
median-cephalic  veins,  which  diverge 
upwards  from  each  other,  lying  one  on 
each  side  of  the  prominent  tendon  of 
the  biceps  muscle.  Close  to  its  bifurca- 
tion this  vessel  receives  a  short  wide 
branch,  the   deep  median  vein,   which 
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pierces  the  fascia,  and  forms  a  commuiiication  between  it  and  the 
deep  veins  accompanying  the  arteries. 

The  median-'basilic  vein,  usually  the  larger  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  median,  is  directed  inwards  to  join  the  commencement  of  the  basihc 
vein.  It  passes  in  front  of  the  brachial  artery,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  semilunar  fascia  of  the  biceps,  and  it  is  crossed  by  branches  of  the 
internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

The  median-cephalic  vein  inclines  outwards  in  the  hollow  between 
the  biceps  and  the  supinator  longus  muscles,  passing  in  fi'ont  of  the 


between  the 


Fi,o;.  296.  Fig.  296. — The  superficial  veins  at  the  bend  of 

THE  ELBOW  (from  R.  Quain).     g 

The  full  description  of  this  figure  will  be  found  at 
p.  410.  At  1,  the  fascia  is  opened  in  front  of  the 
brachial  artery  and  its  accompanying  veins  ;  the 
inner  vena  comes  has  been  divided,  the  outer, 
marked  2,  is  entire  ;  + ,  median  nerve  ;  3,  basilic 
vein  ;  3',  3',  ulnar  veins  ;  4,  cephalic  vein ;  4', 
radial  vein  ;  5,  5,  median  vein  ;  5  to  4',  median- 
cephalic  ;  5  to  3',  median-basilic. 


musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  and  joins  the 
radial  to  form  the  cephalic  vein. 

The  basilic  vein,  the  largest  of 
the  veins  of  the  arm,  ascends  in  the 
groove  on  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps 
muscle,  lying  internal  to  the  situation  of 
the  brachial  artery ;  it  perforates  the 
fascia  somewhat  below  the  middle  of  the 
arm,  and  is  continued  uj)wards  into  the 
axillary  vein. 

The  cephalic  vein  is  directed  upwards 
in  the  groove  along  the  outer  border  of 
the  biceps  muscle,  and  then  between  the 
pectoralis  major  and  the  deltoid ;  finally 
dipping  in  between  the  last  two  muscles, 
it  crosses  the  first  part  of  the  axillary 
artery,  and  opens  into  the  axillary  vein 
upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  and  the  clavicle. 


Varieties. — The  superficial  veins  of  the  forearm  are  subject  to  great  variation, 
both  in  the  disposition  and  size  of  their  trunks,  and  in  their  arrangement  at  the 
bend  of  the  elbow.  The  radial  rein  may  be  very  small  or  even  absent,  and  in 
such  cases  the  ceplialie  rein  may  also  be  wanting,  the  branches  from  the  outer 
side  of  the  forearm  being  collected  into  the  median  vein,  wMcli  is  continued 
directly  into  the  median-basilic.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  anterior  ulnar 
rein  is  larger  than  the  posterior.  The  mecUan-'basilic  vein  is  not  unfrequently 
double. 

The  ceplialie  rein  sometimes  passes  up  over  the  clavicle  and  terminates  in  the 
external  jugular  vera  ;  or  these  two  vessels  may  be  united  by  a  communicating 
branch  {jugido-eejjhalic)  in  this  situation.  In  two  cases  this  communicating 
branch  has  been  seen  to  perforate  the  bone  (Allen  Thomson).  The  cephalic  vein 
is  occasionally  found  passing  backwards  between  the  subclavius  muscle  and  the 
clavicle  to  join  the  lower  end  of  the  subclavian  vein. 


BRACHIAL   VEINS. 
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DEEP    VEINS    OF    THE    UPPER    LIMB. 

The  brachial  artery  and  its  various  branches  in  the  arm,  forearm  and 
hand,  are  each  accompanied  by  two  veins,  named  vencc  comifes.  These 
companion  veins  he  one  on  each  side  of  the  corresponding  artery,  and  are 
connected  with  each  other  at  intervals  by  short  cross  Ibranches,  which 
in  some  places  closely  surround  the  artery.  Their  distribution  so  nearly 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  arteries,  that  they  need  not  be  more 
particidarly  described. 

The  brachial  veins,  or  venae  comites  of  the  brachial  artery,  terminate 
near  the  lower  margin  of  the  subscapularis  muscle  by  joining  the  axillary 


Fig.  297. 


Fig.  297. 


The   blood-vessels   of  the  axilla  and  arii  from  the  inner   side  (R. 
Quain).     i 


The  detailed  description  of  this  figure  will  be  found  at  p.  409.  The  following  ntimbers 
indicate  the  principal  veins  : — 2,  axillary  vein ;  3,  3,  basilic  vein  ;  3',  median  basilic  ; 
4,  4',  cephalic  vein  ;  6,  alar  thoracic  and  subscapular  ;  7,  one  of  the  brachial  veins. 


vein  ;  not  unfrequently,  however,  the  inner  one  unites  with  the  basilic 
vein  soon  after  that  vessel  passes  beneath  the  fascia. 

Between  the  several  veins  of  the  upper  limb  numerous  communica- 
tions exist  in  their  whole  course.  Thus,  those  which  lie  beneath  the 
integument  are  freely  connected  to  each  other  l)y  cross  branches  in  the 
hand  and  forearm.  Not  only  are  the  veins  in  each  pair  of  venEe  comites 
united  by  short  transverse  vessels  crossing  the  artery  which  they  accom- 
pany, but  also  those  accompanying  different  arteries  have  frequent  con- 
nections with  each  other.  Lastly,  the  subcutaneous  and  the  deep  veins 
communicate  freely,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joints.  This 
general  anastomosis  ensures  the  continuance  of  the  circulation  during 
muscular  action  in  the  fi-equent  and  varied  motions  of  the  limb. 

The  axillary  vein  is  of  large  size  and  collects  all  the  blood  returning 
from  the  upper  limb.     It  is  formed  by  the  continuation  upwards  of  the 
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basilic  vein  of  the  arm,  and  extends,  like  the  corresponding  artery,  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  teres  major  muscle  to  the  outer  margin  of  the 
first  rib.  It  is  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  axillary  artery  and  has 
similar  relations  to  the  surrounding  muscles. 

Lateral  trihutaries. — The  axillary  vein  receives  in  its  course  the  several 
veins  corresponding  to  the  branches  of  the  axillary  artery,  viz.,  the  two 
circumflex,  suhscajndar,  long  thoracic,  alar  thoracic,  acromio-thoracic 
(opening  in  common  with  the  cephalic  vein)  and  the  superior  thoracic 
veins ;  at  the  lower  border  of  the  subscapularis  muscle  it  is  joined  by 
one  or  both  of  the  brachial  venjB  comites,  and  near  its  termination  by 
the  cephalic  vein. 

The  su"bclavian  vein  is  the  continuation  of  the  axillary,  and  extends 
from  the  outer  margin  of  the  first  rib  to  the  inner  border  of  the  anterior 
scalenus  muscle,  where  it  terminates  by  uniting  with  the  internal  jugular 
to  form  the  innominate  vein.  It  crosses  over  the  first  rib  and  behind 
the  clavicle,  being  placed  at  a  lower  level  and  therefore  pursuing  a 
less  arched  course  than  the  artery,  fi'om  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
anterior  scalenus  muscle  and  the  phrenic  nerve.  The  subclavian  vein 
is  joined,  usually  close  to  the  outer  border  of  the  anterior  scalenus,  by 
the  external  jugular  vein,  and  it  has  constantly  a  pair  of  valves  placed 
immediately  outside  the  entrance  of  the  latter  vessel  (Struthers,  op.  cit., 
p.  244). 

The  wall  of  the  subclavian  vein  adheres  closely  to  the  fascial  sheath 
by  which  it  is  invested,  and  this  being  intimately  connected  in  front  with 
the  costo-coracoid  membrane  and  the  back  of  the  clavicle  (p.  196),  the 
vessel  becomes  expanded  when  the  shoulder  is  carried  forwards.  Hence 
care  should  be  taken  in  operations  about  the  root  of  the  neck  or  the 
shoulder  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  air  being  drawn  into  the  circula- 
tion by  movements  of  the  limb. 

Varieties. — The  subclavian  vein  is  occasionally  placed  at  a  higher  level  than 
usual  as  it  curves  inwards,  rising  above  the  clavicle  into  the  neck,  and  over- 
lapping the  subclavian  artery.  It  has  also  been  seen  in  rare  cases  passing  between 
the  subclavius  muscle  and  the  clavicle  (Luschka),  lying  with  the  artery  behind 
the  anterior  scalenus,  changing  places  with  the  artery,  or,  lastly,  dividing  into 
two  parts,  which  were  placed,  one  in  front  of,  the  other  behind  the  anterior 
scalenus  (Luschka).  It  often  receives  separately  the  anterior  jugular,  the  supra- 
scapular or  the  transverse  cervical  vein  ;  occasionally  the  cephalic  vein.  Other 
unusual  tributaries  that  have  been  met  with  are  the  brachial  vente  comites 
(W.  Krause),  and  on  the  left  side  a  bronchial  vein  (]\I.  J.  Weber). 

AZYGOS    VEINS. 

The  azygos  veins  are  longitudinal  vessels  resting  against  the  thoracic 
portion  of  the  spinal  column,  and  formed  by  the  union  of  the  veins  cor- 
responding to  the  arteries  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  thorax  the  two  veins  of  opposite  sides  are  disposed  symmetrically, 
but  higher  up  the  blood  gathered  fi'om  most  of  the  veins  of  the  left  side 
is  poured  into  the  trunk  on  the  right,  which  becomes  enlarged  and 
unsymmetrical,  and  has  on  that  account  received  the  name  of  large  or 
right  azygos,  while  the  united  vessels  from  the  corresponding  parts  on 
the  left  side  constitute  the  small  or  left  azygos  veins. 

The  right  or  large  azygos  vein  (vena  azygos  major)  commences  in 
the  abdomen,  generally  by  an  anastomotic  vessel  (ascending  lumiar  vein) 
which  connects  together  the  several  lumbar  veins,  and  establishes  a 
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communication  below,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  common 
ihac   vein.     It  is  also   joined    in   many  cases    by  a  branch  which 

Fig.    298. — Sketch  op    the  principal    systemic  Fig.  298. 

VENOUS  TRUNKS,  SHOWING  THE   AZYGOS  VEINS. 

(A.  T).     i 

For  the  detailed  description  of  tliis  figure  see  p. 
491.  The  following  indications  relate  to  the  accom- 
panying part  of  the  text :  8,  left  superior  intercostal 
vein,  continued  below  into  the  left  upper  azygos 
vein  ;  the  superior  intercostal  vein  of  the  right  side 
is  seen  passing  do^^^l wards  into  the  large  azygos 
vein  ;  9,  9,  9,  lai'ge  azygos  vein  ;  9',  left  lower  azygos 
vein;  10,  thoracic  duct;  11,  inferior  vena  cava; 
12,  union  of  a  branch  of  the  left  lower  azygos  with 
the  left  renal  vein  ;  13,  13',  right  and  left  ascending 
lumbar  veins,  continued  upwards  into  the  corres- 
ponding azygos  veins  ;  15,  union  of  lumbar,  ilio- 
lumbar, and  sacral  veins. 


opens  distally  into  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  or  into  the  renal  vein,  and  occa- 
sionally it  takes  its  origin  solely  in  this 
way.  Passing  from  the  abdomen  into 
the  thorax  tlu'ough  the  aortic  opening  in 
the  diaphragm,  or  to  the  outer  side  of  that 
opening  through  the  fibres  of  the  right 
crus,  the  azygos  vein  ascends  on  the  bodies 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrte  to  the  level  of  the 
fifth  rib,  Avhere  it  arches  forwards  over  the 
root  of  the  right  lung,  and  then  opens  into 
the  superior  vena  cava,  immediately  above 
the  point  at  which  that  vessel  perforates 
the  pericardium.  When  passing  through 
the  opening  in  the  diaphragm,  this  vein 
is  accompanied  by  the  thoracic  duct,  both 
being  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the 
aorta.  In  the  thorax,  maintaining  the 
same  position  with  respect  to  the  duct  and 
the  aorta,  it  passes  in  front  of  the  inter- 
costal arteries,  and  is  covered  by  the 
pleura.  It  receives  the  intercostal  veins 
of  the  right  side,  with  the  exception  of 
that  from  the  first  space,  the  upper  two  or 
three  of  these  vessels  being  united  into  a 
short  common  trunk  which  is  known  as 
the  stqjerior  intercostal  vein  (p.  493),  and 
which  opens  into  the  commencement  of  the 
arch  of  the  azygos  vein.  It  is  also  joined  by 
the  left  azygos  veins,  by  the  right  bronchial 
vein,  and  by  several  small  oesophageal,  peri- 
cardial, and  posterior  mediastinal  veins. 

The  left  lower  or  small  azygos  vein 
(v.  hemiazygos)  commences  as  the  ascend- 
ing lumbar  vein  of  the  left  side,  or 
frequently  by  a  communication   with   the 
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seldom  with  the  suprarenal  or  s]3ermatic.  It  enters  the  thorax  through 
the  left  crus  of  the  diaphragm  and  ascends  upon  the  spine,  in  front  of  the 
lower  intercostal  arteries,  to  the  level  (most  frequently)  of  the  ninth  dorsal 
vertebra,  where  it  crosses  to  the  right  behind  the  aorta  and  opens  into  the 
large  azygos  vein.  It  receives  the  intercostal  veins  from  the  lower  three  or 
four  spaces  of  the  left  side,  and  some  small  branches  fi'om  the  mediastinum. 

The  left  upper  azygos  vein  (v.  hemiazygos  accessoria)  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  veins  fr^om  four  or  five  intercostal  spaces,  generally 
fi'om  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  inclusive,  and  it  receives  also 
some  mediastinal  branches  and  the  left  bronchial  vein.  It  communi- 
cates above  with  the  superior  intercostal  vein,  and  below  it  opens  into 
the  large  azygos  vein,  either  separately  or  in  common  with  the  left  lower 
azygos  vein. 

The  intercostal,  veins  are  single  vessels  lying  in  the  intercostal  spaces 
above  the  arteries,  which  they  follow  closely  in  their  ramifications.  They 
are  joined  by  large  posterior  branches,  collecting  blood  from  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  the  dorsal  spinal  plexus  and  the  spinal  canal,  and  by  small 
twigs  from  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras,  before  terminating  in  the 
superior  intercostal  or  azygos  veins.  The  vein  from  the  first  space 
passes  forwards  in  company  with  the  superior  intercostal  artery,  and 
opens  into  the  innominate  vein  or  one  of  its  branches,  most  frequently 
the  vertebral  (B.  G.  Morison,  Journ.  Anat.,  xiii.,  34G). 

The  IroncMal  veins  are  of  small  size  and  return  only  a  portion  of  the 
blood  conveyed  to  the  lungs  by  the  bronchial  arteries.  They  are  formed 
by  the  union  of  branches  from  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  as  well  as 
fr'om  the  other  structm'es  of  the  lung,  and  issue  at  the  hilus  of  that 
organ,  where  they  receive  other  twigs  from  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea 
and  from  a  fine  plexus  in  the  posterior  mediastinum.  The  vein  of  the 
right  side  opens  into  the  large  azygos  vein  near  its  termination  ;  that 
of  the  opposite  side  ends  in  the  left  upper  azygos  vein.  The  minute 
veins  from  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes,  and  some  of  those  fr^om  the  larger 
ones,  terminate  in  the  pulmonary  veins,  as  do  also  several  branches  fr'om 
the  mediastinal  plexus  (Zuckerkandl,  Wiener  Sitzungsber.,  1881). 

As  the  azygos  veins  communicate  below  with  the  inferior  vena  cava 
or  some  of  the  branches  of  that  vessel,  while  they  terminate  above  in 
the  superior  cava,  they  form  a  supplementary  channel  by  which  blood 
can  be  conveyed  from  the  lower  part  of  the  body  to  the  heart  in  cases  of 
obstruction  of  the  inferior  trunk.  There  is  generally  a  valve,  most 
fi-equently  consisting  of  two  segments,  in  the  arch  or  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  ascending  portion  of.  the  large  azygos  vein,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  is  not  sufficient  to  close  the  vessel  completely.  In  rare  instances 
only  is  a  valve  present  in  the  left  lower  azygos  vein  at  or  near  its  termi- 
nation. The  intercostal  veins  fr'om  the  upper  spaces  have  valves  more 
frequently  than  not  at  their  openings  into  the  azygos  veins  ;  in  the 
lower  intercostal  veins  valves  are  seldom  present  (Gruber,  Arch.  f. 
Anat.,  1866). 

Varieties. — The  azygos  veins  of  the  left  side  present  many  varieties  both  in 
the  number  of  intercostal  veins  which  each  receives,  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  connected  with  the  large  azygos  vein.  Two  or  three  of  the  middle 
intercostal  veins  of  the  left  side  frequently  unite  into  a  short  intermediate 
trunk,  which  passes  directly  into  the  large  azygos  vein ;  or  the  left  upper  azygos 
vein  may  be  absent,  the  intercostal  veins  which  usually  form  that  vessel  being 
continued  across  the  spine  and  opening  independently  into  the  main  stem.    The 
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left  superior  intercostal  and  upper  azygos  veins  are  sometimes  represented  by  a 
single  vessel,  whicli  may  join  either  the  corresponding  innominate  vein  above, 
or  the  large  azygos  vein  below.  Occasionally  all  the  intercostal  veins  of  the 
left  side  are  collected  into  a  longitudinal  trunk  which  terminates  in  the  left 
innominate  vein,  the  arrangement  corresponding  to  that  on  the  right  side  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  instances  are  sometimes  met  with  in  which  there  is  only 
a  single  azygos  vein  ascending  on  the  front  of  the  spine  and  receiving  the  inter- 
costal veins  of  both  sides.  Transposition  of  the  azygos  veins  is  recorded  by 
Gruber,  the  larger  vessel  being  placed  on  the  left  side,  receiving  the  smaller 
right  veins,  and  then  arching  forwards  over  the  root  of  the  left  lung-  to 
open  into  the  left  end  of  the  coronary  sinus  of  the  heart,  thus  resembling  the 
condition  which  is  normal  in  the  sheep  and  some  other  animals.  The  foregoing 
varieties  are  readily  explained  by  reference  to  the  mode  of  development  of  these 
vessels  (see  Vol.  II). 

In  several  cases  the  inferior  vena  cava  has  been  seen  continued  into  the  azygos 
vein,  which  is  then  of  course  extremely  large  (see  varieties  of  the  inferior  cava), 
and  the  spermatic  vein  or,  on  the  left  side,  the  renal  and  suprarenal  veins  have 
also  been  observed  terminating  in  the  same  manner. 

VEINS   OF    THE    SPINE. 

The  veins  of  the  spine  form  plexuses  extending  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  column,  and  may  be  divided  into  the  following  sets  :  1,  the  dorsal, 
placed  deeply  in  the  vertebral  grooves  ;  2,  the  veins  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebree  ;  3,  the  anterior  longitudinal,  lying  within  the  canal  at  the 
back  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras  ;  4,  the  posterior  longitudinal,  also 
situated  Avithin  the  canal,  along  the  fore  part  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae ; 
and  5,  the  veins  of  the  spinal  cord.  There  are  likewise  branches  of 
communication,  some  of  which  unite  the  several  sets  with  one  another, 
while  others  bring  them  into  connection  with  the  general  venous  system. 
The  veins  of  the  spine  have  no  valves.  (See  Breschet,  "  Les  Veines  du 
Rachis,"  and  "Le  Systeme  Veineux,"  Paris,  1829  ;  Cloquet,  "Anatomic 
descriptive,"  &c.) 

The  dorsal  spinal  veins  are  derived  from  the  muscles  and  integu- 
ment of  the  back,  and  form  a  plexus  over  the  arches  of  the  vertebras. 
The  largest  tributaries  pass  forwards  by  the  side  of  the  interspinous  liga- 
ments, proceeding  in  many  cases  from  a  median  longitudinal  vessel 
placed  over  the  spinous  processes  of  several  vertebras.  Offsets  from  the 
plexus  perforate  the  ligamenta  subflava  to  join  the  posterior  longitudinal 
veins  within  the  spinal  canal,  and  at  the  outer  part  of  the  vertebral 
groove  other  veins  are  given  off^  which  pass  forwards  between  the  trans- 
verse processes  and  open  into  the  posterior  branches  of  the  intercostal 
and  lumbar  veins,  or  in  the  neck,  where  the  plexus  is  most  developed, 
into  the  vertebral  vein. 

The  veins  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  comparatively  large 
vessels  contained  in  the  canals  within  these  bones,  the  arteries  which 
accompany  them  being  very  small.  They  anastomose  on  the  front  of 
the  vertebra  with  the  veins  in  that  situation,  and  the  trunk  of  each, 
having  reached  the  spinal  canal  through  the  single  or  double  foramen 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  opens  into  the 
corresponding  transverse  branch  uniting  the  anterior  longitudinal  veins. 
The  anterior  longitudinal  spinal  veins  are  two  large  plexiform 
vessels  which  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  canal,  lying  behind 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  one  along  each  edge  of  the  posterior  common 
ligament.  These  vessels  are  dilated  opposite  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras, 
where  the  right  and  left  veins  are  connected  by  large  transverse  branches 
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placed  between  the  posterior  common  ligament  and  the  bones,  and  con- 
stricted over  each  intervertebral  disc,  at  which  point  an  ofi'set  is  sent 
outwards  through  the  corresponding  intervertebral  foramen.  Superiorly, 
the  anterior  spinal  veins  communicate  with  the  basilar  sinus  through 
the  foramen  magnum,  and  ibrm,  with  the  posterior  longitudinal  veins 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  occipital  sinus,  a  venous  ring  in  the  substance 
of  the  dura  mater  round  that  o]3ening. 


Ficr.  299. 


Fig.   299,  A  and  B. — Horizontal  and   sagittal 

SECTIONS    OF    LOWER    DORSAL    VERTEBRAS,    SHOWING 
THE  EXTERNAL  AND  INTERNAL  VEINS  OP  THE  SPINE 

(after  Breschet).     | 

a,  spinous  process ;  b,  transverse  jprocess ;  c, 
body  ;  d,  spinal  canal ;  1,  external  veins  of  the 
body  ;  2,  dorsal  spinal  veins,  communicating  with 
the  internal  and  forming  a  plexus  over  the  laminte 
and  processes  ;  3,  posterior,  and  4,  anterior  internal 
plexus  of  veins  of  the  spinal  canal ;  6,  internal  veins 
of  the  body  joining  the  anterior  spinal  veins  ;  6, 
posterior  branches  of  the  intercostal  veins. 


The  posterior  longitudinal  spinal 
veins,  also  two  in  number,  are  contained 
in  the  loose  tissue  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  spinal  canal. 
They  are  often  much  broken  up  in  parts 
of  their  course,  and  they  communicate  mth 
one  another  by  numerous  cross  branches 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  arches  of 
the  vertebrae,  with  the  dorsal  spinal  veins 
by  branches  perforating  the  ligamenta 
subflava,  and  with  the  occipital  sinus  by 
branches  which  ascend  through  the  fora- 
men magnum.  From  the  plexus  thus 
formed  offsets  pass  outwards  to  the  intervertebral  foramina,  where  they 
join  the  similar  branches  given  off  by  the  anterior  longitudinal  veins. 

The  veins  of  the  spinal  cord  are  of  small  size  and  run  with  a 
tortuous  course  in  the  substance  of  the  pia  mater,  where  they,  form  a 
network  with  elongated  meshes.  They  are  lai'ger  below  than  abo^•e, 
and  one  vessel,  which  exceeds  the  others  in  size,  lies  beneath  the  ante- 
rior spinal  artery  over  the  anterior  median  fissure  of  the  cord.  They 
communicate  with  the  veins  of  the  spinal  canal  by  means  of  branches 
which  accompany  the  nerves  to  the  intervertebral  foramina,  and  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  cord  they  unite  to  form  two  or  three  small  trunks 
which  join  the  inferior  cerebellar  veins,  or  open  into  the  inferior  petrosal 
sinuses. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  connection  and  arrangement  of  the 
different  parts  of  these  complex  veins,  it  would  appear  that  the  main 
currents  of  the  blood  flow  through  them  horizontally  in  the  rings  that 
are  formed  by  the  transverse  branches  between  the  longitudinal  veins, 
and  the  offsets  proceeding  from  the  latter  to  the  intervertebral  fora- 
mina. The  veins  issuing  from  the  spinal  canal  open,  according  to  the 
region  in  which  they  are  placed,  into  the  vertebral  veins,  into  the 
posterior  branches  of  the  intercostal  and  lumbar  veins,  and  into  the 
lateral  sacral  veins. 
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INFERIOR    VENA    CAVA. 

The  inferior  or  ascending  vena  cava  retiu-ns  the  blood  from  the  lower 
limbs  and  abdomen.  It  begins  at  the  junction  of  the  two  common  iliac 
veins  in  front  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  thence  ascends  along  the 
right  side  of  the  aorta,  being  covered  by  the  duodenum,  pancreas,  and 
commencement  of  the  portal  vein,  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver  ; 
there  it  becomes  embedded  in  a  deep  groove,  not  unfr^equently  a  canal,  in 
that  organ,  and  inclines  forwards  to  reach  its  opening  in  the  tendon  of 
the  diaphragm,  to  the  margin  of  which  the  wall  of  the  vessel  is  firmly 
imited.  After  perforating  the  diaphragm,  it  is  enclosed  for  a  very  short 
distance  in  a  fold  of  the  serous  layer  of  the  pericardium,  and  then 
terminates  by  entering  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  A  semilunar 
valve,  known  as  the  valve  of  EustacMus,  is  situated  over  its  entrance 
into  the  auricle,  but  this,  as  explained  in  the  description  of  the  heart, 
is  only  the  vestige  of  a  foetal  structure,  variable  in  size,  and  without  in- 
fluence in  preventing  reflux  of  the  blood. 

Teibutaeies. — Besides  the  common  iliac  veins^  the  inferior  vena 
cava  receives  the  following  :— 

1.  The  lumbar  veins  (fig.  298,  p.  513)  correspond  in  number 
with  the  arteries  of  the  same  name.  They  are  formed  by  the  junction 
of  antei^ior  branches  from  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  where  they  communi- 
cate with  the  ej)igastric  and  other  neighbom'iug  veins,  and  posterior 
branches,  of  larger  size,  which  receive  tributaries  from  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  the  dorsal  spinal  plexus,  and  the  spinal  canal.  Passing  for- 
wards upon  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  behind  the  psoas  muscle,  and 
on  the  left  side  also  behind  the  aorta,  they  terminate  by  opening  into 
the  back  of  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Two  of  the  vessels,  either  of  the 
same  or  of  opposite  sides,  may  join  together  into  a  single  trunk  before  their 
termination.  The  lumbar  veins  of  each  side  communicate  with  one 
another  by  means  of  branches  which  cross  in  front  of  the  transverse 
processes,  and  in  this  way  a  longitudinal  vessel  is  formed,  called  the 
ascending  lumhar  vein,  which  connects  together  more  or  less  completely 
the  lateral  sacral,  ilio-lumbar,  common  iliac,  and  lumbar  veins,  and  is 
continued  upwards  into  the  corresponding  azygos  vein. 

2.  The  spermatic  veins  (in  the  male)  proceed  upwards  from  the 
testicle  and  epididymis,  and  form  in  the  spermatic  cord  a  thick  plexus 
of  convoluted  vessels  known  as  the  spermatic  or  pampiniform  plextis. 
Passing  through  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  abdomen,  in  company  with 
the  spermatic  artery,  the  branches  from  this  plexus  join  into  two  or 
three  veins,  and  these  again  unite  into  a  single  vessel  which  ascends  be- 
neath the  peritoneima,  on  the  surface  of  the  psoas  muscle,  and  opens  on 
the  right  side  into  the  vena  cava,  on  the  left  into  the  renal  vein.  The 
spermatic  veins  sometimes  bifurcate  before  their  termination,  and  in  this 
case  one  branch  may  entei-  the  vena  cava,  the  other  the  renal  vein. 

In  the  female  the  ovarian  veins  have  the  same  general  course  as  the 
ovarian  arteries  ;  they  form  a  plexus  near  the  oyslyj  {ovarian  ovpiampini- 
form  plexus)  in  the  broad  ligament,  and  communicate  fr'eely  v/ith  the 
uterine  plexus. 

Imperfect  valves  are  present  in  the  spermatic  veins  below  the  external 
abdominal  ring  ;  and  in  exceptional  cases  they  have  been  seen  in  the 
ovarian  veins.  There  is  also  in  most  cases  a  valve  at  the  termination  of 
each  spermatic  or  ovarian  vein,  but  this  is  not  unfrequently  absent  on 
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the  left  side,  and  then  a  valve  will  generally  be  found  in  the  renal  vein 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  entrance  of  the  former 
vessel  (Eivingtou,  Jonrn.  Anat.,  vii,,  163). 

3.  The  renal  or  emulgent  veins  are  short  but  wide  vessels  which 
issue  from  the  hilus  of  the  kidney,  and  pass  inwards  in  front  of  the 
corresponding  arteries  to  join  the  vena  cava  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  the 
left  usually  a  little  higher  up  than  the  right.  The  vein  of  the  left  side 
is  also  longer  than  the  right,  and  passes  in  front  of  (rarely  behind)  the 
aorta.  The  renal  veins  receive  small  branches  from  tho  suprarenal 
bodies,  and  the  left  is  joined  also  by  the  spermatic  and  capsular  veins 
of  the  same  side.  Valves  are  occasionally  present  in  the  renal  veins  or 
in  some  of  their  branches  (Eivingtou). 

4.  The  capsular  or  suprarenal  veins  are,  relatively  to  the  organs 
from  which  they  arise,  of  considerable  size.  On  the  right  side  the  vein 
ends  in  the  vena  cava,  on  the  left  in  the  renal  vein. 

5.  The  hepatic  veins  retmii  the  blood  conveyed  to  the  liver  by  the 
portal  vein  aud  the  hepatic  artery.  They  converge  to  the  groove  in 
which  the  inferior  vena  cava  hes,  and  are  collected  mainly  into  two  or 
three  large  trunks  which  open  obliquely  into  that  vessel.  There  is  also 
a  variable  number  of  smaller  branches  which  collect  the  blood  from  the 
adjacent  portions  of  the  gland  and  pass  directly  into  the  vena  cava. 
The  hepatic  veins  have  no  valves  ;  but,  owing  to  their  oblique  entrance 
into  the  vena  cava,  a  semilunar  fold  is  formed  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
orifice  of  each  vein. 

6.  The  inferior  phrenic  veins  are  two  in  number  on  each  side,  and 
follow  the  course  of  the  arteries  of  the  same  name.  On  the  left  side 
these  veins  often  join  the  suprarenal  vein. 

Varieties. — It  occasionally  happens  that  the  left  common  iliac  vein  is  con- 
tiatied  upwards  on  the  left  side  of  the  aorta,  after  having  given  oS,  in  most  of 
these  cases,  a  connecting  branch  of  variable  size  to  the  right  vein  at  the  usual 
place  of  junction.  About  the  level  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  it  receives  the 
left  renal  vein,  and  then  crosses  in  front  of  (very  rarely  behind)  the  aorta  to  join 
the  right  common  iliac  vein,  which  passes  up  in  the  usual  place  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  The  vein  on  the  left  of  the  aorta  in  these  cases  is  regarded  by  W. 
I&ause  as  a  persistent  lower  portion  of  the  left  cardinal  vein  of  the  foetus.  In 
rarer  cases  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  on  the 
left  side  of  the  aorta,  and  crosses  over  the  latter  vessel  to  gain  its  usual  situation, 
after  having  been  joined  by  the  left  renal  vein.  It  is  obvious  that  this  condition 
would  result  from  the  foregoing  variety  if  the  vein  of  the  right  side  were 
obliterated. 

In  cases  of  transposition  of  theviscera,  without  other  abnormality  (p.  356),  the 
inferior  vena  cava  is  of  course  on  the  left  side  of  the  aorta  throughout. 

In  a  few  instances  the  inferior  vena  cava,  instead  of  ending  in  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart,  has  been  seen  following  the  course  of  the  right,  or  even  of 
the  left,  azygos  vein,  passing  through  the  diaphragm  by  the  side  of  the  aoita, 
and  ascending  through  the  posterior  mediastinum,  to  join  the  superior  vena  cava, 
which  therefore  retm-ns  the  blood  from  nearly  the  whole  of  the  body.  In  these 
cases  the  hepatic  veins  do  not  join  the  inferior  cava,  but  form  a  trunk  which 
Oldens  into  the  right  auricle  at  the  usual  place  of  termination  of  that  vessel.  In 
this  variety  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  normal  inferior  cava  has  not  been 
developed,  and  that  the  blood  is  returned  from  the  lower  part  of  the  body  by  a, 
persistent  cardinal  vein.  (See  the  account  of  the  development  of  the  great  veins 
in  Vol.  II.) 

Supernumerary  o'enal  veins  are  occasionally  met  with,  but  not  so  frequently  as 
supernumerary  arteries  ;  and  one  of  these  vessels  on  the  left  side  m.n.j  open  into 
the  corresponding  azygos  vein,  as  may  also  the  sjwrmatic  or  sii^n'arenal  vein. 
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The  hepatic  veins  have  been  seen  forming  a  trunk  which  opened  independently 
into  the  right  auricle  (Hyrtl)  ;  and  a  single  hepatic  vein  has  been  found  to  end 
in  this  way  (Kadyi),  or  in  the  left  auricle  (Breschet),  or  in  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  where  its  oriiice  was  guarded  by  a  valve  (Eothe). 

COMMON    ILIAC   VEINS. 

The  common  iliac  veins  are  formed  on  each  side  by  the  confluence  of 
the  external  and  internal  iliac  veins.  Extending  from  the  base  of  the 
sacrum  upwards  to  near  the  junction  of  the  fifth  with  the  fourth 
lumbar  vertebra,  at  a  point  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line,  the 
two  common  iliac  veins  unite  to  form  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  right 
vein  is  shorter  than  the  left,  and  is  nearly  vertical  in  its  direction.  The 
right  vein  is  placed  behind,  and  then  to  the  outer  side  of  its  artery  ; 
while  the  left  vein  is  to  the  inner  side  of  the  left  common  iliac  artery, 
and  then  passes  behind  the  right.  These  veins  are  usually  destitute  of 
valves,  but  in  a  few  instances  one  has  been  met  with  (Friedreich). 

Lateral  teibutaeies. — The  ilio-lumTaar  vein  collects  branches 
from  the  hinder  part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  from  the  muscles  of  the 
back,  and  from  the  spinal  canal,  and  emerges  fi^om  beneath  the  psoas 
muscle  to  enter  the  lower  part  of  the  common  iliac  vein.  It  communi- 
cates above  with  the  lumbar,  and  below  with  the  lateral  sacral  veins. 

The  middle  sacral  veins,  two  in  number,  ascend  on  the  front  of 
the  sacrum  with  the  middle  sacral  artery,  and  join  above  into  a  single 
vessel  which  opens  into  the  left  common  iliac,  or  occasionally  into  the 
angle  of  union  of  the  two  large  veins.  They  anastomose  freely  with 
the  lateral  sacral  veins,  and  by  smaller  branches  with  the  veins  of  the 
rectum. 

Varieties. — The  common  iliac  vein  is  sometimes  divided  into  two  vessels  for  a 
portion  of  its  extent.  Absence  of  the  common  iliac  vein  of  one  or  both  sides 
has  been  met  with  by  G-mber,  the  left  external  and  internal  iliac  veins  in  one 
instance  being  continued  upwards  to  enter  the  commencement  of  the  inferior 
cava,  and  in  another  the  two  internal  iliac  veins  being  joined  into  a  common 
trunk  which  unites  with  the  right  and  left  external  iliac  veins  to  form  the  vena 
cava  (Virchow's  Archiv.,  liv.,  190). 

VEINS    OF    THE    LOWER    LIMB    AND    PELVIS. 

The  veins  of  the  lower  limb  are  divisible  into  two  sets,  those  of  the 
one  being  deeply  seated,  those  of  the  other  running  in  the  superficial 
fascia.  AH  the  veins  of  the  lower  limb  are  provided  with  valves,  and 
these  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  veins  of  the  upper  hmb.  The 
deep  veins  have  more  valves  than  the  subcutaneous  set. 

SUPEBFICIAL   VEINS    OF    THE    LOWER   LIMB. 

Immediately  beneath  the  integument  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot 
there  exists  a  network  of  veins  receiving  the  branches  fi'om  the  toes  and 
forming  a  more  or  less  regular  arch,  from  which  issue  two  principal 
trunks,  named  the  internal  or  long,  and  the  external  or  short  saphenous 
veins. 

The  internal  or  long  saphenous  vein  extends  from  the  ankle  to 
within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  Poupart's  ligament.  Taking  rise  fr'om  the 
inner  part  of  the  plexus  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  it  passes  upwards  in 
front  of  the  inner  ankle,  and  then  behind  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia, 
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accompanied  by  the  internal  saphenous  nerve.  It  inchnes  a  /ittle 
backwards  as  it  passes  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  ascending 
along  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  following  the  course  of  the 

sartorius  muscle,  it  passes  through  the  saphenous 
Fig.  300.  opening  in  the  fascia  lata  to  terminate  in  the 

femoral  vein. 

s;  ,    ,  Fig.  300.— The  internal  saphenous  vein. 

\       I  J_^  1,  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata ;  a,  superficial 

epigastric  vein  ;  6,  external  pudic  ;  c,  superficial  circumflex 
iliac  ;  d,  external  or  short  saphenous  beginning  on  the 
dorsiun  of  the  foot. 

The  internal  saphenous  vein  communicates 
below  the  internal  malleolus  with  the  deep 
plantar  veins,  in  the  leg  with  the  veins  accom- 
panying the  anterior  and  jDosterior  tibial  arteries, 
and  in  the  thigh  one  or  more  branches  pass 
between  it  and  the  femoral  vein.  It  is  joined  at 
its  commencement  by  superficial  branches  from 
the  inner  part  of  the  sole  ;  in  its  course  upwards 
by  numerous  cutaneous  branches  fi-om  the  leg 
and  thigh  ;  and  close  to  its  termination  by  the 
superficial  circumflex  iliac,  siqwrflcial  epigastric, 
and  external  pudic  veins,  corresponding  severally 
to  the  arteries  of  the  same  name,  as  well  as  in 
many  cases  by  a  large  anterior  branch  which 
ascends  in  the  thigh  over  the  position  of  the 
femoral  artery.  There  is  also  very  frequently  a 
.^  # ,   ¥^  jMsterior  branch  of  consideral)le  size,  collecting 

I  Jli  blood  from  the  inner  and  back  parts  of  the  thio-li, 

and  opening  into  the  saphenous  vein  a  little 
below  its  aperture  in  the  fascia  lata. 

The  external   or  short   saphenous  vein, 

smaller  than  the   internal,  proceeds  fi'om  the 

outer  end  of  the  arch  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot. 

It  passes  behind  the  outer  ankle,  and  ascends  in 

the  leg  along  the   outer  border  of  the   tendo 

v\\        Achillis,  in  company  with  the  external  saj)henous 

nerve,  and  then  over  the  interval  between  the 

heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  to  the  lower  part  of 

the  popliteal  space,  where  it  perforates  the  deep 

fascia  to  end  in  the  popliteal  vein.      Oj)posite 

the  ankle  and  along  the  leg  it  communicates 

with  the  deep  veins  ;  and  it  receives  superficial 

branches  from  the  outer  part  of  the  foot  and 

heel,  and  the  back  of  the  leg,  as  well  as  one 

which  descends  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 

thigh.      A  communicating  branch  passes  from 

this  vessel  near  its  termination  upwards  and 

forwards  to  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  and  sometimes  the  trunk  itself 

follows  this  course,  having  no  connection,  or  only  a  very  small  one,  with 

the  popHteal  vein. 
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DEEP    VEINS    OP    THE    LOWER    LIMB. 

The  deep  veins  accompany  the  arteries  and  their  branches,  following 
exactly  their  distribution.  Those  below  the  knee,  being-  for  the  most 
part  disposed  in  pairs,  and  presenting  the  disposition  described  in  the 
corresponding  veins  of  the  upper  limb,  are  named  the  vencn  comites  of 
the  vessels  with  which  they  are  associated.  The  vente  comites  of  the 
arteries  of  the  leg,  namely,  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  veins 
(the  latter  having  previously  received  the  peroneal),  unite  near  the 
lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  and  form  by  their  junction  the 
pophteal  vein. 


Fig.  301, — The  external  saphenous  vein. 

The  vein,  commencing  on  tlie  dorsum  and  outer  side  of  the 
foot,  is  seen  to  pass  up  behind  the  oiiter  ankle  and  to  dip 
beneath  the  fascia  in  the  poxjliteal  space. 


Fig.  301. 


The  popliteal  vein,  thus  formed,  receives  smaller 
branches  con-esponding  to  the  articular  and  mus- 
cular arteries,  and  the  larger  branch  named  the 
external  saphenous  vein.  In  its  course  upwards  the 
vein  is  placed  superficially  to  the  popliteal  artery, 
and  it  crosses  that  vessel  gradually  from  the  inner 
to  the  outer  side.  It  passes  with  the  artery  through 
the  opening  in  the  adductor  magnus,  and  becomes 
continuous  with  the  femoral  vein. 

Varieties. — The  union  of  the  yieins  which  form  the 
popliteal  is  often  farther  up  than  usual,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  artery  is  then  accompanied  by  two  veins. 
This  an-angement  in  some  rare  cases  extends  to  the  entire 
length  of  the  ai'tery. 


,^' 


The  femoral  vein  extends,  like  the  artery  which 
it  accompanies,  through  the  upper  three-fourths  of 
the  thigh,  and  terminates  at  Poupart's  hgament  in 
the  external  iliac  vein.  Placed  behind  and  at  first 
somewhat  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  it  gradually 
inchnes  inwards,  and  on  reaching  Poupart's  liga- 
ment lies  on  the  inner  side,  on  the  same  plane 
with  the  artery,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  slight  partition  of 
the  memlDranous  sheath  investing  both  vessels.  In  the  lower  part  of 
its  course,  the  vein  receives  the  branches  which  accompany  the  offsets  of 
the  superficial  femoral  artery  ;  in  the  upper  part,  the  deep  femoral 
{2^rofunda)  vein  opens  into  it,  having  first  received  the  venas  comites 
of  the  branches  derived  from  the  deep  femoral  artery ;  and  near  its 
termination  it  is  joined  by  the  internal  saphenous  vein.  The  femoral 
vein  contains  several  valves,  and  one  is  always  present  at  the  entrance  of 
the  profunda  vein.  In  many  cases  there  is  another  valve  between  the 
latter  point  and  Poupart's  ligament  (Friedreich,  Morph.  Jahrb.,  vii., 
323). 

Varieties. — The  femoral  vein  occasionally  pursues  a  course  different  from  that 
of  the  artery  along  the  thigh..  Extending  upwards  from  the  popliteal  space,  the 
vein  in  such  cases  perforates  the  adductor  magnus  above  the  ordinary  position, 
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and,  joining  with  the  deep  femoral  vein,  first  approaches  the  femoral  artery  at 
the  groin.  The  same  vein  is  sometimes  double  in  a  small  part,  or  more  rarely  in 
almost  its  whole  length  ;  and  this  condition,  as  well  as  the  similar  variety  of  the 
popliteal  vein,  may  be  explained  as  resulting  from  the  enlargement  of  one  of  a 
pair  of  small  veins  which  constantly  accompany  the  main  arterial  trunk 
(Langer). 

The  external  iliac  vein  is  the  continuation  of  the  femoral  vein  from 
Poupart's  ligament  to  the  junction  of  the  internal  iliac  vein,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lumbo-sacral  articulation.  It  is  at  first  internal 
to  the  artery,  but  as  it  ascends  it  gradually  inclines  to  the  back  of 
that  vessel.  It  frequently  contains  one  valve,  very  rarely  two 
(Friedreich). 

Near  its  commencement  at  Poupart's  ligament,  the  external  iliac  vein 
receives  the  deeiJ  circumflex  iliac  and  qrigastric  veins,  corresponding  to 
the  arteries  of  the  same  name,  and  also  a  jJul^ic  vein,  which  ascends  fr'om 
the  obturator  vein  in  the  thyroid  foramen,  and  ft'equently  constitutes 
the  principal  termination  of  the  latter  vessel. 

VEINS    OF    THE    PELVIS. 

The  internal  iliac  vein  is  formed  by  the  union  of  branches  which 
accompany  most  of  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery.  The 
umbilical  vein  of  the  foetus,  however,  which  in  the  cord  accompanies  the 
corresponding  arteries,  diverges  from  these  arteries  within  the  body,  and 
passes  upwards  to  the  liver.  The  internal  iliac  vein  lies  behind  and 
somewhat  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  and,  after  a  short  course  up- 
wards to  the  margin  of  the  pelvis,  joins  with  the  external  iliac  vein,  to 
form  the  common  iliac.  No  valves  are  found  in  the  trunk  of  the  internal 
iliac  vein,  but  they  exist  in  its  branches. 

Trihutaries. — The  tributaries  of  the  internal  iliac  vein  correspond  in 
general  to  the  various  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  internal  pudic  vein  does  not  receive  the  main  supply  of  blood 
from  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  and  that  the  ilio-lumbar  veins  open 
into  the  common  iliac  trunks.  The  visceral  veins  are  remarkable  for  their 
size  and  frequent  anastomoses,  and  form  a  series  of  plexuses,  named 
23rostaUc,  vesical,  hccmorrhoidal,  vaginal,  and  uterine. 

The  gluteal,  sciatic  and  oMurator  veins  agree  closely  with  the  arteries 
of  the  same  name. 

The  lateral  sacral  veins  form,  by  their  communications  with  one 
another  and  with  the  middle  sacral  veins,  a  plexus  over  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  sacrum.  They  receive  branches  from  the  sacral  canal 
through  the  anterior  sacral  foramina,  and  open  at  two  or  three  points 
into  the  internal  iliac  vein. 

The  internal  imclic  vein  commences  as  the  vein  of  the  corpus  caver- 
nosum  and  receives  in  its  course  backwards  branches  corresponding  to 
the  offsets  of  the  artery  in  the  perineum. 

The  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  commences  by  iH'anches  which  issue  fi'om 
the  glans  penis  and  prepuce  and  form  in  the  first  instance  two  veins,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  middle  line.  These  speedily  unite  and  give  rise  to  a 
single  vessel  which  runs  backwards  between  the  two  dorsal  arteries,  in 
the  median  groove  on  the  upper  surface  of  tlie  penis,  receiving  on  its  way 
branches  from  the  corpus  spongiosmn,  and  others  from  the  corpora  caver- 
nosa and  the  skin  of  the  organ.    At  the  root  of  the  penis  the  dorsal  vein 
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passes  through  the  aperture  below  the  subpubic  hgament  (p.  335),  forming 
a  communication  on  each  side  Avith  the  commencement  of  the  pudic  vein, 
and  then  divides  into  two  branches  which  enter  the  right  and  left 
portions  of  the  prostatic  plexus.     Each  of  these  divisions  is  also  con- 


Fig.  302. 


302.- 


-Internal  view  of   the  male  pelvis  from  the  left  side,  to  show  the 

PMKCIPAL   veins.       (A.  T.)      ^ 


The  gi-eater  part  of  tlie  pelvic  wall  of  the  left  side,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  rectum 
and  lu-inary  bladder  have  been  removed  ;  the  left  common  iliac  and  the  right  interna] 
iliac  arteries,  and  the  left  external  and  internal  iliac  veins  have  been  cut  short :  a,  right 
psoas  magnus  muscle  ;  b,  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  ;  c,  Poupart's  ligament ;  d,  cavern- 
ous and  spongy  bodies  of  the  penis  divided  near  the  root  ;  + ,  bulb  of  the  spongy  body, 
above  which  is  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  ;  e,  left  os  pubis,  sawn  through  close 
to  the  symphysis  ;  /,  anus  ;  g,  spine  of  the  ischium  with  the  small  sacro-sciatic  ligament ; 
h,  auricular  surface  of  sacrum  ;  i,  bladder  ;  L,  rectum  ;  I,  transverse  process  of  the  fourth 
lumbar  vertebra  ;  1,  inferior  vena  cava  ;  1',  abdominal  aorta  ;  2,  2,  common  iliac  veins  ; 
2',  right  common  iliac  artery  ;  3,  3,  external  iliac  veins ;  3',  external  iliac  artery ;  4,  4 
internal  iliac  veins  ;  5,  5,  middle  sacral  vein  ;  6,  6,  ilio-lumbar  and  lumbar  veins ;  7, 
right  gluteal  and  upper  lateral  sacral  veins  ;  8,  8',  obturator  vein  and  artery  of  the  right 
side ;  9,  veins  ascending  from  the  vesical  plexus  on  the  right  side  ;  9',  lower  part  of  the 
vesical  plexus  on  the  left  side ;  10,  placed  on  the  small  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  indicates 
on  the  right  side  the  junction  of  the  pudic  and  sciatic  veins,  on  the  left  side  the  trunk  of 
the  pudic  vein  ;  10',  perineal  veins  ;  11,  placed  on  the  prostate,  the  left  division  of  the 
dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  joining  the  prostatic  plexus,  which  is  continued  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  vesical  plexus  ;  12,  placed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  may  indicate  the 
position  of  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus. 
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nected  with  the  obturator  vein  of  the  same  side  by  a  considerable 
Jsranch  which  ascends  on  the  back  of  the  pubis  towards  the  thyroid 
foramen. 

The  prostatic  ;plexus  is  formed  mainly  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
divisions  of  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  but  it  receives  also  smaller 
branches  from  the  gland  and  the  neighbouring  muscles.  It  surrounds 
the  base  of  the  prostate,  most  thickly  on  its  anterior  and  lateral  aspects, 
and  communicates  below  with  the  tributaries  of  the  pudic  vein,  while 
above  it  is  continuous  with  the  vesical  plexus.  In  old  persons  these 
veins  generally  become  much  enlarged. 

In  the  female,  a  similar  plexus  surrounds  the  upper  part  of  the  urethra 
and  receives  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  clitoris. 

The  vesical  plexus  consists  of  vessels  which  ramify  over  the  whole  of 
the  bladder  external  to  its  muscular  coat,  being  particularly  large  and 
numerous  towards  the  base  of  the  organ,  where  they  are  closely  connected 
with  the  prostatic  and  hEcmorrhoidal  plexuses  in  the  male,  and  with  the 
vaginal  plexus  in  the  female. 

The  hcumorrhoidal  plexus  consists  of  large  and  copiously  anastomosing 
veins  in  the  wall  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  immediately  under- 
neath the  mucous  membrane.  From  it  proceed  superior,  middle,  and 
inferior  hccmorrhoidal  veins  accompanying  the  arteries  of  the  same  name, 
and  it  communicates  freely  with  the  plexuses  in  front  of  it.  The  superior 
haemorrhoidal  vein  being  a  branch  belonging  to  the  portal  system,  the 
hsemorrhoidal  plexus  forms  a  very  free  communication  between  the 
portal  and  general  venous  systems. 

The  vaginal  plexus,  surrounding  the  vagina  principally  in  its  lower 
part,  communicates  freely  with  the  hajmorrhoidal  and  vesical  plexuses. 

The  uterine  plexus  pours  its  blood  in  greatest  part  into  the  ovarian 
veins,  and  is  not  considerable  except  during  pregnancy. 


THE  PORTAL  SYSTEM  OP  VEINS. 

The  portal  vein  differs  fi'om  other  veins  of  the  body  in  being  subdivided 
into  branches  at  both  its  extremities.  The  branches  of  origin,  by 
the  union  of  which  it  may  be  said  to  be  formed,  are  the  veins  of  the 
chylopoietic  viscera  (stomach,  intestine  and  pancreas)  and  of  the 
spleen  ;  the  other  branches,  or  those  of  distribution,  undergoing 
ramification  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  convey  to  the  capillaries 
of  that  organ  the  blood  collected  in  the  main  trunk.  This  blood,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  hepatic  artery,  after  having  served  for  the 
secretion  of  the  bile  and  the  nourishment  of  the  liver,  is  withdrawn 
from  that  organ  by  the  hepatic  veins,  and  carried  by  them  into  the 
inferior  vena  cava.  There  are  no  valves  in  the  portal  vein  or  in  any  of 
its  tributaries. 

The  portal  vein  or  vena  portse  is  about  three  inches  in  length. 
Commencing  behind  the  head  of  the  pancreas  by  the  junction  of  the 
splenic  and  superior  mesenteric  veins,  it  passes  upwards  and  a  little  to 
the  right,  behind  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum  and  then  between  the 
layers  of  the  small  omentum,  to  the  transverse  fissm-e  of  the  liver.  Inu 
the  omentum  it  is  placed  close  behind  the  hepatic  artery  and  the  bile( 
duct,  and  is  accompanied  by  filaments  of  the  hepatic  plexus  of  nerves,  as 
well  as  by  numerous  lymphatics,  all  these  being  surrounded  by  the  loose 
connective  tissue  constituting  the  capsule  of  Glisson. 
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Near  the  right  end  of  the  transverse  fissure,  the  vena  portte  becomes 
somewhat  enlarged  {sinus  of  the  iiortal  vein),  and  unmediately  divides 
into  two  branches.  That  of  the  right  side  enters  directly  the  substance 
of  the  corresponding  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  spreads  out  into  branches, 
each  of  which  is  accompanied  by  an  offset  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  of 
the  hepatic  duct.  The  left  branch,  which  is  smaller  but  necessarily 
longer,  passes  across  to  gain  the  left  end  of  the  transverse  fissure,  where  it 


Fig.  303. 


Fig.  303. DiAGRAJIMATIO 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  PORTAL 
A'EIN  AND  ITS  TKIBUTA- 
KIES.       (A.   T.)       \ 

The  liver  is  turned  up- 
wards, so  as  to  present  a 
portion  of  its  under  sur- 
face :  a,  gall-bladder  ;  h, 
quadrate  lobule  ;  c,  left 
lobe  ;  1,  1,  portal  vein  ; 
2,  2,  superior  mesenteric 
vein ;  2',  its  middle  colic 
braucli,  forming  loops 
with  the  right  and  left 
colic  veins  ;  3,  3,  intesti- 
nal branches  ;  + ,  pan- 
creatico-duodenal  branch  ; 
4,  right  colic  branch ;  5, 
ileo-colic ;  6,  6,  coronary 
vein  of  stomach  ;  +  + , 
right  gastro-epiploic  ;  7, 
splenic  vein;  T,  its 
branches  from  the  sjjleen  ; 
7",  its  branches  from  the 
stomach  ;  8,  inferior  me- 
senteric vein ;  9,  left  colic 
branch ;  9',  its  communi- 
cation with  the  middle 
colic  ;  10,  sigmoid  ;  11, 
superior  hemorrhoidal  ; 
12,  the  right,  and  13,  the 
left  division  of  the  portal 
vein  in  the  transverse  fis- 
sure of  the  liver  ;  14,  14, 
obliterated  cord  of  the 
umbilical  vein  (round  liga- 
ment of  the  liver) ;  15, 
obliterated  cord  of  the 
ductus  venosus ;  16,  part 
of  inferior  vena  cava. 


ramifies  like  the  preceding  branch.  Opposite  the  fore  part  of  the  longi- 
tudinal fissure,  the  left  branch  of  the  portal  vein  is  joined  anteriorly  by 
the  so-called  round  ligament  of  the  liver,  the  remains  of  the  umbilical 
vein  of  the  foetus  ;  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  this,  from  its  posterior 
aspect,  another  fibrous  cord,  the  obliterated  ductus  venosus,  passes 
backwards  to  join  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

Tributaries. — The  principal  branches  which  by  their  union  con- 
tribute to  form  the  portal  vein  are  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric, 
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and  the  splenic  veins.  It  is  also  joined  by  the  pyloric  and  coronary 
veins  from  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  by  the  cystic  vein  fr'om  the 
gall-bladder ;  but  the  latter  vessel  more  frequently  enters  its  right 
branch. 

The  superior  mesenteric  vein  lies  to  the  right  side  and  somewhat  in 
front  of  the  artery  of  the  same  name.  The  distribution  of  its  branches 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  and  it  returns 
the  blood  from  the  several  parts  supplied  by  that  vessel,  viz.,  fi-om  the 
small  intestine,  and  from  the  ascending  and  transverse  parts  of  the  colon. 
The  trunk,  formed  by  the  union  of  its  several  branches,  inclines  up- 
wards and  to  the  right  side,  passing  in  front  of  the  third  part  of  the 
duodenum  and  behind  the  pancreas,  where  it  joins  with  the  splenic  vein 
to  form  the  vena  portae.  The  superior  mesenteric  vein  is  also  joined, 
close  to  its  termination,  by  the  right  gastro-epiphic  vein  from  the  gTeat 
curvature  of  the  stomach. 

The  branches  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein  correspond  with  the 
ramifications  of  the  artery  of  the  same  name.  They  commence  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum  in  the  htemorrhoidal  plexus,  and  unite  into  a 
single  vessel  near  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  From  this  point  the 
vein  proceeds  upwards  beneath  the  peritoneum,  lying  to  the  left  of  the 
aorta,  and  then  passing  behind  the  pancreas,  it  inclines  to  the  right  to 
terminate  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  splenic  and 
superior  mesenteric  veins,  or  in  the  adjacent  part  of  either  of  these 
vessels. 

The  splenic  vein,  a  vessel  of  large  size,  commences  by  five  or  six 
branches  which  issue  separately  from  the  hilus  of  the  spleen,  and  soon 
join  to  form  a  single  vessel.  It  is  directed  fi'om  left  to  right  beneath 
the  pancreas,  in  company  with  the  splenic  artery,  below  which  it  is 
placed.  On  reaching  the  fi-ont  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  it  joins  the 
superior  mesenteric  vein,  nearly  at  a  right  angle.  It  receives  gastric 
branches  (vasa  brevia)  fi'om  the  left  extremity  of  the  stomach,  the  left 
gastro-epiploic  vein,  some  jMncreatic  branches,  and  frequently  the  inferior 
mesenteric  vein. 

The  pyloric  vein  is  a  small  vessel  which  accompanies  the  pyloric 
branch  of  the  hepatic  artery  on  the  small  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and 
opens  into  the  lower  end  of  the  portal  vein.  It  is  sometimes  represented 
by  two  or  three  smaller  branches. 

The  coronary  vein  of  the  stomacli  is  of  considerable  size,  and  runs 
with  the  artery  of  the  same  name  along  the  small  cm'vature  of  the 
stomach  to  the  cardiac  orifice,  where  it  receives  branches  from  the 
oesophagus,  and  then,  turning  to  the  right,  passes  across  the  fi'ont  of  the 
spine  to  join  the  portal  vein  immediately  above  the  foregoing  (W.  J. 
Walsham,  Journ.  Anat.,  xiv.,  399). 

The  name  of  accessory  2^orta.l  veins  has  been  given  by  Sappey  to  a  number  of 
small  vessels  which  collect  blood  from  the  areolar  tissue  and  peritoneal  folds 
around  the  liver,  and  partly  open  into  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  partly  pene- 
trate dii'ectly  into  the  substance  of  the  liver ;  through  anastomoses  formed  by 
the  radicles  of  these  vessels  the  portal  vein  is  put  into  direct  communication 
with  the  phrenic  and  azygos  veins.  There  are,  moreover,  constantly  one  or  more 
small  veins  (_2^arumbilical — Schiff)  which  descend  from  the  left  division  of  the 
portal  vein,  along  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver,  towards  the  umbilicus,  and 
form  connections  with  the  epigastric  veins;  and  these  vessels  sometimes  become 
much  enlarged,  setting  up  a   more  or  less  complete  collateral  circulation,  in 
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certain  diseased  conditions  in  wMcli  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  within  the 
liver  are  obstructed.  The  umbilical  vein  itself  has  occasionally  been  found  patent 
for  a  variable  distance  below  the  liver,  and  receiving-  similar  anastomosing 
branches.  (Sappey,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  Med.,  xxiii.,  269  ;  Luschka,  "Anatomie 
des  Bauches,"  238  ;  Champneys,  Journ.  Anat.,  vi.,  417  ;  Baumg'arten,  Centralbl. 
f.  d.  med.  Wiss.,  xv.,  721.) 

Other  communications  between  the  poilial  and  the  general  systemic  veins  are 
established  by  means  of  anastomoses  formed  by  the  veins  of  the  pancreas,  duo- 
denum, colon  and  rectum  with  the  parietal  veins  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  also 
through  the  oesophageal  veins  and  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus. 

2.— ABSORBENT  VESSELS. 

The  absorbent  vessels  are  divisible  physiologically  into  t^vo  sets  : 
the  Imteals,  which  convey  the  chyle  from  the  alimentary  canal  to  the 
thoracic  dnct  ;  and  the  lymphatics,  which  take  up  the  lymph  from  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  return  it  into  the  venous  system. 
Anatomically  considered,  however,  the  lacteals  are  not  different  from 
the  lymphatics,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  absorbents  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestine.  The  larger  lacteals  and  lymphatics  are 
provided  with  numerous  valves,  which  give  them,  when  distended,  a 
somewhat  moniliform  appearance  ;  and  both  are  connected  in  their 
course  with  lacteal  or  lymijhatic  glands. 

The  general  anatomy  of  the  absorbents  being  elsewhere  detailed 
(Vol.  II.,  p.  201)  only  their  course  and  position  remain  to  be  here 
described.  They  are  gathered  into  a  right  and  a  left  trunk,  which 
open  into  the  angles  of  union  of  the  subclavian  and  internal  jugular 
veins.  The  large  vessel  of  the  left  side  traversing  the  thorax  is  named 
the  tliorack  duct :  it  receives  not  only  the  lympathics  of  its  own  side  of 
the  head  and  arm,  and  most  of  those  of  the  trunk,  but  likewise  the 
lymphatics  of  both  lower  limbs,  and  the  whole  of  the  lacteals.  The 
short  vessel  of  the  right  side  is  named  the  right  lymjjlmtic  duct,  and 
receives  the  lymphatics  only  of  that  side  of  the  head  and  neck  and 
upper  part  of  the  trunk. 

THORACIC    DUCT. 

The  thoracic  duct  is  the  common  trunk  which  receives  the  absorbents 
from  both  the  lower  limbs,  from  the  abdominal  viscera  (except  part  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  liver),  and  from  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  from 
the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  left  lung,  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  left 
upper  limb,  and  fi"om  the  left  side  of  the  head  and  neck.  It  is  from  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  inches  long  in  the  adult,  and  extends  usually  from  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  root  of  the  neck.  Its  commencement, 
however,  is  often  as  low  as  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  ;  and  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  the  first  lumbar,  or  even  the  last  dorsal  vertebra.  Here 
there  is  usually  a  dilatation  of  the  duct,  of  variable  size,  which  is  called 
receptaculum  chyli  (Pecquet),  and  is  the  common  place  of  junction 
of  the  lymphatics  from  the  lower  limb  with  the  trunks  of  the  lacteal 
vessels. 

The  lower  part  of  the  thoracic  duct  is  generally  wider  than  the  rest, 
oeing  about  three  lines  in  diameter  ;  it  lies  at  its  commencement  to  the 
right  side  of  or  behind  the  aorta,  and  then  ascends  between  that  vessel 
and  the  right  crus  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  thorax,  where  it  is  placed  at 
first  upon  the  front  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  between  the  aorta  and  the 
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large  azygos  vein.     The  dncfc  runs  upwards,  gradually  inclining  to  the 
left,  and  at  the  same  time  diminishing  slightly  in  size,  until  it  reaches 
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Fig.  304. — Sketch  op  the  thoracic  duct  with 
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The  full  description  of  this  figure  will  be  found 
at  p.  491. 

10,  10,  thoracic  duct ;  the  lower  number  is  close 
to  the  receptaculum  chyli;  6,  on  the  left  subclaYian 
vein,   marks  the  termination  of  the  duct  in  the 
angle  of  union  of  the  subclavian  and  internal  jugu- 
j-5  H    .  lar  veins  ;  5,  on  the  right  subclavian  vein,  indi- 

cates the  similar  termination  of  the  right  lymphatic 
duct. 

the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  where,  passing 
behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  it  becomes 
applied  to  the  left  side  of  the  oesophagus 
lying  between  that  tube  and  the  left  sub- 
clavian artery.  Continuing  its  course 
into  the  neck  to  the  level  of  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra,  it  changes  its  direction 
and  tm-ns  outwards,  at  the  same  time 
arching  downwards  and  forwards  so  as 
to  describe  a  curve  over  the  aj^ex  of  the 
pleura,  and  then  terminates  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  union  of  that  vein 
witli  the  subclavian.  The  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  duct  as  it  ascends  is  such 
that  at  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra  it  is  often 
only  two  lines  in  diameter,  but  above  this 
point  it  again  enlarges.  The  duct  is 
generally  waving  and  tortuous  in  its 
course,  and  is  often  alternately  contracted 
and  enlarged  at  irregular  intervals. 
The  thoracic  duct  has  numerous 
r=^i)  double  valves  at  short  intervals  through- 

,j^  out  its  whole  course,  the  constrictions  of 

S>^  ,  their  attachments   giving    a  nodulated 

appearance  to  the  vessel.  They  are  more 
numerous  in  the  upper  part  of  the  duct. 
At  the  termination  of  the  duct  in  the 
veins  there  is  a  valve  of  two  segments, 
so  placed  as  to  allow  the  contents  of  the 
duct  fi-eely  to  pass  into  the  veins,  but 
effectually  preventing  the  reflus  of  either 
chyle  or  blood  into  the  duct. 


Varieties. — The  thoracic  duct  is  not  always 
a  single  trunk  thi-oughout  its  whole  extent  ; 
it  is  frequently  divided  for  some  distance  into 
two  vessels  wHch  afterwards  unite,  especially 
in  the  lo■\^'er  part  of  its  course  (normal  accord- 
ing to  Teiclimann) ;  sometimes  it  separates 
into  three  divisions,  or  even  presents  a  plexiform  arrangement,  for  a  short  distance. 
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In  very  rare  cases  the  duct  is  double  throughout,  the  two  canals  opening  into 
the  right  and  left  innominate  veins  (W.  Krause)  ;  or  it  is  represented  by  tAvo  vessels 
■which  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  aorta,  and  unite  at  the  root  of  the  neck 
into  a  single  trunk  (Nu^hn,  W.  Turner).  Cruikshank,  in  one  case,  found  the  duct 
"  triple  or  nearly  so."  In  the  neck,  the  thoracic  duct  often  divides  into  two  or 
three  branches,  which  in  some  instances  terminate  separately  in  the  great  veins, 
but  in  other  cases  unite  first  into  a  common  trunk  ;  less  frequently  one  of  the 
branches  passes  across  to  the  veins  of  the  right  side  of  tlie  neck.  In  the  lower 
animals  the  termination  of  the  thora-cic  duct  in  the  veins  of  the  right  side  as  well 
as  of  the  left  is  not  uncommon.  As  a  rare  occurrence  the  trunk  has  been  found 
passing  upwards  through  the  posterior  mediastinum  on  the  left  side  of  the  aorta 
(Henle,  G.  D.  T.).  Several  cases  are  recorded  in  which,  the  viscera  not  being 
transposed,  the  thoracic  duct  terminated  in  the  veins  of  the  right  side,  with  a  right 
aortic  arch  (Allen  Thomson),  with  a  root-origin  of  the  right  subclavian  artery 
(Fleischmanu,  Todd,  J.  M.  Brown),  or  with  a  normal  arrangement  of  the  great 
arteries  (Morrison  Watson).  In  tv^o  instances  the  thoracic  duct  has  been  observed 
entering  the  large  azygos  vein  (Wutzer,  Arnold).     (See  Vol.  II.,  |o.  207.) 

EIGHT    LYMPHATIC    DUCT. 

The  right  lymphatic  duct  is  a  short  vessel,  about  a  line  or  a  little 
more  in  diameter,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  length,  which 
receives  the  lymph  from  the  absorbents  of  the  right  upper  limb,  the 
right  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  the  right 
lung  and  the  right  half  of  the  heart,  and  from  part  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  liver.  It  enters  obliquely  into  the  receding  angle  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  right  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins,  where  its 
orifice  is  guarded  by  a  double  valve.  The  vessels  which  usually  unite  to 
form  this  trunk,  ho^o'ever,  frequently  terminate  independently  in  the 
large  veins. 

LYMPHATICS    OF    THE    LOWER    LIMB. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  lower  limb  are  arranged  in  a  superficial  and  a 
deep  series.  Those  of  the  superficial  series,  together  with  the  super- 
ficial lymphatics  of  the  lower  half  of  the  trunk,  converge  to  the  super- 
ficial inguinal  glands,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  v\diich  dijj  into  the 
popliteal  space.  Those  of  the  deep  series  enter  the  deep  inguinal 
glands. 

The  popliteal  lymphatic  glands,  usually  very  small,  and  four  or 
five  in  number,  surround  the  popliteal  vessels,  and  are  imbedded  in  a 
quantity  of  loose  fat.  They  receive  from  beloAV  the  deep  lymphatics  of 
the  leg,  and  a  few  superficial  ones  which  accompany  the  short  saphenous 
vein  ;  their  efferent  vessels  ascend  with  the  femoral  vein  to  the  groin. 

The  superficial  inguinal  glands  vary  much  in  number,  amounting 
on  an  average  to  eight  or  ten  :  they  are  divisible  into  a  superior  or 
oblique  and  an  inferior  or  vertical  set.  The  oblique  glands  lie  in  the 
line  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  receive  lymphatics  from  the  integument 
of  the  trunk,  gluteal  region,  perineum,  and  genital  organ's  ;  the  vertical 
glands  surround  the  upper  end  of  the  long  saphenous  vein,  and  extend 
two  or  three  inches  downwards  along  the  course  of  that  vessel  ,•  they  re- 
ceive the  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  limb.  The  efierent  vessels  of  the 
superficial  inguinal  glands  perforate  the  fascia,  a  large  number  passing 
through  the  saphenous  opening,  and  some  enter  the  deep  inguinal 
glands,  while  others  are  continued  upwards  with  the  deep  vessels  into 
the  abdomen,  and  join  the  lymphatic  glands  which  lie  along  the  external 
iliac  artery. 
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Fig.    305. — The     superficial    lymphatio 

VESSELS      AND       GLANDS      OF      THE      LOWER 
I.IIIB,    FROM    THE    FROA'T    AND    INNER    SIDE 

(founded  on  Mascagni  and  others).  (A.T.)  i 

1,  1,  upper  inguinal  glands  receiving  the 
lower  abdominal,  the  inguinal,  penile,  and 
.scrotal  lymphatic  vessels  ;  2,  2,  femoral  or 
lower  inguinal  glands,  receiving  the  anterior, 
internal,  and  external  femoral  lymphatic 
vessels  ;  2',  the  internal  Ij'mphatic  vessels ; 
3,  3,  large  plexus  of  lymphatic  vessels  in  the 
course  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein  ;  4, 
the  same  in  the  leg  ;  5,  posterior  lymphatics 
of  the  calf  of  the  leg ;  6,  lymphatic  vessels  of 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot ;  7,  those  of  the  heel 
and  inner  ankle. 


The       deep-seated       inguinal 

glands,  less  uumerons  than  the 
superficial,  surround  the  femoral 
artery  and  vein,  and  one  is  con- 
stantly placed  in  the  crural  ring. 
They  receive  the  deep  lymphatics  of 
the  limb  and  some  of  the  efferent 
vessels  of  the  superficial  inguinal 
glands.  The  efferent  vessels  of  the 
deep  glands  proceed  upwards  with 
the  blood-vessels,  the  greater  number 
passing  through  the  crural  ring,  and 
terminate  in  the  external  iliac  lym- 
phatic glands. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of 
the  lower  limb  arise  in  two  sets, 
one  fi'om  the  inner  part  of  the  dor- 
sum and  sole  of  the  foot,  the  other 
from  the  outer.  The  inner  vessels, 
the  more  numerous,  follow'  a  similar 
course  to  that  of  the  internal  saphe- 
nous vein  :  passing  partly  in  front  of 
and  partly  behind  the  inner  ankle, 
they  ascend  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  knee  and  front  of  the  tliigh,  and 
terminate  in  the  superficial  inguinal 
glands.  The  outer  vessels,  ascend- 
ing from  the  outer  side  of  the  foot, 
l^ass  in  great  part  obliquely  across 
the  popliteal  space  to  join  the  inner 
set  above  the  knee  ;  in  part  they 
reach  the  inner  set  by  crossing  in 
front  of  the  tibia ;  and  a  small 
number  of  them,  accompanying  the 
external  saphenous  vein,  dip  down 
between  the  heads  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius muscle,  and  end  in  the  poj^Ii- 
teal  glands.     From  the  middle  line 
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of  the  back  of  the  thigh  lymphatics  pass  round  on  both  sides  to  reach 
the  inguinal  glands.     (Mascagni,  "  Vasorum  Lymph.  Historia,"  1787.) 

The  deep-seated  lymphatics  of  the  lower  limb  are  associated  in 
their  whole  course  with  the  deep  blood-vessels.  In  the  leg  they  consist 
of  three  divisions,  namely,  anterior  tibial,  posterior  tibial,  and  peroneal. 
Neither  these  nor  the  superficial  absorbents  pass  through  any  lymphatic 
gland  in  the  leg,  unless  it  be  those  lymphatics  which  accompany  the 
antei'ior  tibial  artery,  near  which  a  small  gland  is  sometimes  found 
on  the  front  of  the  interosseous  membrane  above  the  middle  of  the  leg. 
The  several  sets  of  deep  lymphatics  in  the  leg  enter  the  lymphatic  glands 
situated  in  the  popliteal  space.  The  efferent  vessels  from  those  glands 
are  joined  by  other  lymphatics  in  contact  with  the  branches  of  the  femoral 
artery,  and  enter  the  deep  inguinal  glands.  Other  deep  lymphatics 
derived  fr-om  the  muscles  of  the  gluteal  region,  and  many  proceeding 
from  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  thigh,  enter  the  cavity  of  the  pehis 
in  company  with  the  gluteal,  sciatic,  and  obturator  arteries,  and  open 
into  a  series  of  glands  placed  along  the  internal  iliac  vessels.  The  deep 
lymphatics  of  the  buttock  are  sometimes  interrupted  hj  two  or  three 
small  glands,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  lower  half  of  the  trunk  con- 
verge to  the  superficial  inguinal  glands,  the  direction  of  some  of  them 
being  indicated  by  the  superficial  circumflex  iliac  and  epigastric,  and 
the  external  pudic  arteries.  Externally  they  converge  to  the  groin  from 
the  gluteal  region  and  from  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  those  from  the 
latter  part  crossing  others  which  pass  upwards  to  the  axillary  glands. 
Anteriorly  they  descend  from  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen,  crossing  and  mingling  above  the  umbilicus  with  vessels  which 
ascend  towards  the  axillary  glands. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  penis  usually  form  three  vessels, 
two  being  placed  at  the  sides  and  the  other  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
organ.  Commencing  in  the  prepuce,  and  beneath  the  skin  of  the  gians 
and  the  mucous  lining  of  the  urethra,  they  pass  backwards,  unite  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  penis,  and,  again  subdividing,  send  branches  on 
each  side  to  the  oblique  inguinal  glands.  The  deep-seated  lymphatics  of 
the  penis  pass  with  the  pudic  vessels  under  the  pubic  arch,  and  end  in 
the  glands  on  the  internal  iliac  artery. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  scrotum  pass  to  the  superficial  inguinal 
glands  along  the  course  of  the  external  pudic  arteries. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  external  generative  organs  in  the  female 
present  a  disposition  similar  to  that  existing  in  the  male. 

LYMPHATICS    OF    THE    PELVIS    AND    ABDOMEN. 

The  external  iliac  lymphatic  glands,  from  six  to  ten  or  more  in 
number,  clustering  round  the  external  iliac  artery  and  vein,  receive  the 
efferent  vessels  from  the  inguinal  glands. 

The  internal  iliac  lymphatic  glands,  a  numerous  series  placed 
along  the  internal  iliac  vessels,  and  the  sacral  glands,  placed  in  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  receive  the  lymphatics  from  the  pehic  viscera  and 
parietes. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  bladder,  few  in  number  and  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  base  of  the  organ  (Curnovv-),  enter   the  glands 
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placed  near  the  iuternal  iliac  artery  ;  with  these  are  associated  the 
lymphatics  of  the  prostate  gland  and  vesiculte  seminales. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  uterus  in  the  miimpregnated  state  of  the 
organ,  are  small,  but  during  the  period  of  gestation  they  are  greatly 
enlarged.  Issuing  from  the  entire  substance  of  the  uterus,  the  greater 
number  descend,  together  with  those  of  the  yagina,  and  pass  backwards 
to  enter  the  glands  upon  the  internal  ihac  artery,  thus  following  the 
course  of  the  principal  uterine  blood-vessels.  Others,  proceeding  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  uterus,  run  outwards  in  the  folds  of  peritoneum 
which  constitute  the  broad  ligaments,  and,  joining  the  lymphatics 
derived  fi'om  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes,  ascend  with  the  ovarian 
vessels  to  the  glands  placed  on  the  aorta  and  vena  cava. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  rectxiin  are  frequently  of  considerable  size  ; 
immediately  after  leaving  the  intestine,  some  of  them  pass  through  small 
glands  which  lie  contiguous  to  it,  and  finally,  they  enter  the  lymphatic 
glands  situated  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  At  the  anus,  their  capillary 
network  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  cutaneous  lymphatics. 

The  lumbar  lymphatic  glands  are  very  numerous  and  are  disposed  in 
three  groups,  a  mesial  and  two  lateral.  The  glands  of  the  mesial  group 
are  of  large  size,  and  surround  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  ;  they  receive  the 
eflerent  vessels  of  the  external  and  internal  iliac,  and  of  the  sacral 
glands,  the  lymphatics  fi'om  the  kidneys,  suprarenal  bodies  and  testicles 
(or  ovaries  with  a  part  of  the  uterus),  some  of  the  efferent  vessels  of  the 
lateral  lumbar  glands,  and  the  lymphatics  of  the  vertebral  portion  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  glands  of  the  lateral  group  are  much  smaller  ;  they  lie 
behind  the  psoas  muscle,  in  the  intervals  between  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  vertebrge,  and  receive  the  deep  lymphatics  of  the  hinder  part  of 
the  abdominal  wall.  The  greater  number  of  the  efferent  vessels  of  the 
lumbar  glands  are  generally  united  on  each  side  into  a  short  stem,  the 
limibar  lymphatic  trunk,  which,  with  several  smaller  vessels,  opens  into 
the  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  kidney  consist  of  a  deep  and  a  superficial 
set.  Those  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  organ  are  comparatively 
small  ;  they  unite  at  the  hilus  of  the  kidney  with  the  lymphatics  from 
the  interior  of  the  gland,  and  then  pass  inwards  to  the  mesial  lumbar 
glands.  The  lymphatics  of  the  sif.prarenal  capsules  unite  with  those  of 
the  kidney.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  ureter  are  numerous  ;  they 
communicate  with  those  of  the  kidney  and  bladder,  and  for  the  most 
]Dart  terminate  by  union  with  the  former. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  testicle  commence  in  the  substance  of  the 
gland,  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Collected  into 
several  large  trunks,  they  ascend  with  the  other  constituents  of  the 
spermatic  cord,  pass  through  the  inguinal  canal,  and  accompany  the 
spermatic  vessels  in  the  abdomen  to  enter  some  of  the  lumbar  lymphatic 
glands. 

The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  abdominal  wall  in  part  j)ass  along 
the  circumflex  iliac  and  epigastric  arteries,  to  the  external  iliac  glands ; 
others  accompany  the  ilio-lumbar  and  lumbar  arteries,  and,  after  being 
joined  by  lymphatics  from  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  the  spinal  canal, 
enter  the  lateral  lumbar  glands.  The  lymphatics  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  anterior  wall  ascend  with  the  internal  mammary  vessels  and  enter 
the  sternal  glands  in  the  thorax. 

The  mesenteric  glands  vary  in  number  from  a  hundred  and  thirty 
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Fig.  30G. — Pkincipal  lymphatic  vessels  axd  glands   of   the  abdohen  and  pelvis 
(modified  from  Mascagni).     (A.  T.)     ^ 

a,  abdominal  aorta,  tlie  upper  part  of  it  having  been  removed  to  show  the  formation  of 
the  thoracic  duct  ;  a',  inferior  vena  cava  ;  b,  right,  c,  left  crus  of  the  diaphragm  ;  d,  right 
kidney  ;  e,  suprarenal  body  ;  /,  uieter  ;  [/,  psoas  muscle ;  /(,  iliacus  ;  k,  lower  part  of  the 
sacrum  ;  1,  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct ;  2,  2,  lumbar  lymphatic  trunks  ;  3,  intes- 
tinal lymphatic  trunk  ;  i,  suprarenal  lymphatics  ;  5,  renal;  6,  6,  spermatic;  7,  lumbar 
lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  ;  7',  7',  some  of  the  lymishatics  of  the  loins ;  8,  those 
surrounding  the  common  iliac  vessels,  and  proceeding  from  the  lymphatics  of  the  pelvis 
and  lower  limb;  8',  some  lymphatics  of  the  abdominal  Avail  ;  8,  to  9,  external  iliac 
glands ;  10,  10,  lateral  sacral  glands  ;  above  k,  lymphatics  of  the  rectum  joining  the 
mesial  sacral  glands;  11,  intei'nal  iliac  glands;  12,  lymphatics  of  the  dorsum  of  the 
penis  passing  to  the  glands  of  the  groin  ;  13^  deep  inguinal  glands. 
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to  a  Inmtlred  and  fifty  or  more  ;  and  in  the  healthy  state  they  are  seldom 
larger  than  an  almond.  The  largest  are  placed  around  the  trunk  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery,  but  the  greater  number  lie  Avithin  the  loops 
formed  by  the  blood-vessels,  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  becom- 
ing smaller  and  increasing  in  number  as  they  are  nearer  to  the  intestine. 
They  are  most  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  mesentery  which  corresponds 
to  the  jejunum  ;  and,  except  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  they  are 
seldom  found  closer  to  the  intestine  than  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches.  Small  glands  in  limited  numbers  are  also  disseminated  irregu- 
larly between  the  layers  of  the  peritoneal  folds  connected  with  the  large 
intestine. 

The  lacteals  take  their  origin  in  the  wall  of  the  intestines,  where 
they  form  two  chief  plexuses,  one  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
the  other  between  the  layers  of  the  muscular  coat  (see  the  anatomy  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  in  Vol.  II).  They  leave  the  intestine  at  its  attached 
border,  and  ascend  through  the  mesenteric  glands,  gradually  diminish- 
ing in  nmiiber  and  increasing  in  size,  to  near  the  root  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery,  Avhere  they  are  joined  by  the  efferent  vessels  of  the 
cceliac  glands,  and  terminate  sometimes  in  a  single  intestinal  lijmijliatic 
trunk,  sometimes  in  three  or  four  vessels,  which  open  into  the  lower  end 
of  the  thoracic  duct.  The  lymphatics  from  the  descending  colon  and 
the  sigmoid  flexure  usually  join  some  of  the  lumbar  lymphatics,  or  turn 
upwards  and  open  by  a  separate  trunk  into  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  coeliac  glands  (G.  Krause),  from  sixteen  to  twenty  in  number, 
and  of  large  size,  surround  the  cceliac  axis,  and  cover  the  aorta  above  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery.  They  receive  the  lymphatic  vessels  derived 
from  the  stomach,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  liver  ; 
and  their  efferent  vessels  pass  with  the  trunks  of  the  lacteals  to  the 
thoracic  duct. 

The  lymphatics  of  tlie  stomacli  commence  in  the  Avail  of  that 
organ,  and  pass  upwards  and  doAvnwards  over  its  surface  to  the  small  and 
great  curvatui-es  respectively,  Avhere  they  traverse  a  few  small  gastric 
f/lands  lying  along  the  attached  border  of  the  corresponding  omenta. 
The  lymphatics  of  the  smaU  curvature  accompany  the  coronary  A'essels 
to  the  cardiac  orifice,  and  then  turn  downwards  behind  the  pancreas  to 
enter  the  coeliac  glands  ;  those  of  the  great  curvature  are  directed 
towards  the  pylorus,  along  Avith  the  right  gastro-epiploic  artery,  and, 
after  being  joined  by  the  lymphatics  fi-om  the  upper  part  of  the  duo- 
denum, also  open  into  the  coeliac  glands.  A  third  series  of  lymphatic 
vessels  proceed  from  the  left  end  of  the  stomach,  and,  following  the 
course  of  the  gastric  branches  of  the  splenic  artery,  unite  with  the" 
lymphatics  of  the  s|)leen. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  spleen  are  placed,  some  immediately  under 
its. peritoneal  coA'ering,  others  in  the  substance  of  the  organ.  Both  sets 
converge  to  the  inner  side  of  the  spleen,  come  into  contact  with  the 
blood-vessels,  and,  accompanying  these,  pass  through  a  series  of  small 
glands,  to  terminate  in  the  cceliac  glands. 

Lymphatics  emerge  from  the  ]iancreas  at  different  points,  and  join 
those  derived  from  the  spleen. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  liver  are  divided  into  superficial,  which  run 
beneath  the  peritoneum  on  the  upper  and  loAver  surfaces  of  the  organ, 
and  deep,  Avhich  accompany  the  blood-vessels  AAdthin  its  substance. 

On  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver,  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  dis]30sed  in 
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the  following  groups,  which  differ  in  their  course  and  termination,  viz : — 
1.  Those  from  the  mesial  portions  of  both  lobes  ascend  in  the  falciform 
ligament,  and  pass  through  the  diaphragm  behind  the  ensiform  process 
to  enter  the  glands  of  the  anterior  mediastiumn.  2.  The  lateral  lym- 
phatics of  each  lobe  are  directed  backwards  to  the  corresponding  lateral 
ligament,  and  descend  to  the  coeliac  glands.  S.  The  lymphatics  from 
the  hinder  part  of  this  surface  converge  to  the  coronary  ligament, 
perforate  the  diaphragm,  and  terminate  in  a  small  grouj)  of  glands 
surrounding  the  upper  end  of  the  inferior  vena  cava.  4.  At  the  fore 
part  of  the  liver  a  few  vessels  turn  downwards  and  join  those  of  the 
inferior  smface. 

The  greater  number  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  vncler  surface  of  the  liver 
converge  to  the  transverse  fissure,  and  descend  with  the  deep  lymphatics 
issuing  at  that  part  in  the  small  omentum,  but  some  fi'om  the  latei'al 
part  of  each  lobe  run  backwards  and  descend  on  the  vertebral  portion  of 
the  diaphragm,  those  of  the  left  side  joining  the  lymphatics  fi'om  the 
small  curvature  of  the  stomach,  to  the  coeliac  glands. 

The  dee})  hjmjjhafics  of  the  liver  accompany  the  branches  of  both  the 
portal  and  hepatic  veins.  The  vessels  running  in  the  portal  canals  issue 
by  the  transverse  fissm^e  and,  being  joined  by  most  of  the  lymphatics  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  organ,  pass  downwards  in  the  small  omentum, 
where  they  traverse  some  small  hejmtic^  glands,  to  end  in  the  cceliao 
glands.  The  lymphatics  accompanying  the  hepatic  veins  are  larger  and 
more  numerous ;  they  form  five  or  six  trunks  Avhich  pass  through  the 
diapliragm  with  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  enter  the  glands  placed 
around  that  vessel,  in  union  mth  the  posterior  lymphatics  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  liver.  The  efferent  vessels  fr-om  these  glands  descend  on 
the  ujDper  aspect  of  the  vertebral  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  open 
into  the  lower  end  of  the  thoracic  duct.    (Sappey, "  Anatomic,"  ii,  862.) 

LYMPHATICS    OF    THE    THOEAX. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  thorax  form  the  following  groups,  viz  : — 

1.  Along  the  course  of  the  internal  mammary  blood-vessels  there  are 
placed  from  six  to  ten  small  sternal  glands,  which  receive  lymjDhatics 
from  the  anterior  thoracic  and  alxlominal  walls,  fr'om  a  portion  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  from  the  inner  part  of  the  mamma.  The  efferent  vessels 
of  the  lower  glands  run  partly  to  the  upper  glands  of  the  same  group 
and  partly  to  the  anterior  mediastinal  glands  ;  those  of  the  upper  glands 
ascend  to  join  the  lymphatic  trunks  at  the  root  of  the  neck. 

2.  Between  the  intercostal  muscles  and  in  the  line  of  the  heads  of  the 
ribs  on  each  side  of  the  spine  is  a  set  of  small  glands,  named  inter- 
costal, which  receive  the  lymphatics  from  the  thoracic  parietes  and  the 
pleura  ;  their  efferent  vessels  ojoen  mostly  into  the  thoracic  duct,  but 
some  of  the  upper  ones  on  the  right  side  generally  ascend  to  the  right 
lymphatic  duct. 

3.  The  anterior  mediastinal  glands  are  three  or  four  in  number, 
and  lie  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  sternum,  between  that 
and  the  pericardium  ;  they  receive,  besides  some  of  the  efferent  vessels 
of  the  lower  sternal  glands,  lymphatics  fi'om  the  mesial  part  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  liver,  and  others  from  the  fore  part  of  the  diaphragm. 
Their  efferent  ducts  pass  upwards  with  those  of  the  sternal  glands  to  the 
right  and  left  lymphatic  trunks. 
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4.  The  superior  mediastinal  or  cardiac  glands,  eight  to  ten  in 
nmnber,  are  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  interpleural  space,  in  con- 
nection with  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  the  innominate  veins  ;  they  re- 
ceive the  lymphatics  of  the  heart,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  pericardium, 
and  of  the  thymus  gland.  Their  efferent  ducts  form  two  or  thi-ee  vessels 
on  each  side,  which  ascend  along  the  trachea  to  the  thoracic  and  right 
lymphatic  ducts  respectively. 

5.  The  bronchial  glands  are  numerous,  and  are  continuous  above 
with  the  foregoing  group  ;  the  largest  occupy  the  interval  betAveen  the 
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Fig.      307.— The      ly:\i- 

PHATICS  OF  THE  HEAD 
AND  KECK  AKD  OF  THE  U  P- 
PER  PART  OF  THE  TEUKK 

(from   Mascagni).     i 

The  chest  and  ijericar- 
diuDi  have  been  opened  on 
the  left  side,  and  the  left 
mamma  detached  and 
thrown  outwards  over  the 
left  arm,  so  as  to  expose  a 
great  part  of  its  deep 
surface. 

The  principal  Ij-mphatic 
vessels  and  glands  are 
shown  on  the  side  of  the 
head  and  face,  and  in  the 
neck,  axilla,  and  medias- 
tinrim.  Between  the  left 
internal  jugular  vein  and 
the  common  carotid  artery, 
the  upper  ascending  part 
of  the  thoracic  dnct  is  seen 
marked  1,  and  above  this, 
and  descending  to  2,  the 
arch  and  last  part  of  the 
duct.  The  termination  of 
the  upper  Ij'mphatics  of 
the  diaphragm  in  the  me- 
diastinal glands,  as  well  as 
the  cardiac  and  the  sternal 
glands,  ai'e  also  shown. 


bronchi  at  their  divergence,  and  others  of  smaller  size  accompany  the 
primary  divisions  of  each  of  those  tubes  in  the  hilus  of  the  lung.  They 
receive  the  lymphatics  of  the  lung  ;  and  their  efferent  vessels,  forming 
two  or  three  considerable  trunks,  ascend  on  the  trachea  with  those  of 
the  caraiac  glands  to  join  the  great  lymphatic  ducts.  In  early  infancy 
the"  colour  of  the  bronchial  glands  is  pale  red  ;  towards  puberty  they 
become  gTeyish  and  studded  with  dark  spots  ;  at  a  more  advanced  age 
they  are  frequently  very  dark  or  almost  black. 

6.  The  posterior  mediastinal  glands,  eight  to  twelve,  lie  along 
the  descending  thoracic  aorta  and  oesophagus,  receiving  lymphatics 
from  the  latter  and  from  the  hinder  parts  of  the  pericardium  and  the 
diaphragm  ;  their  efferent  vessels  join  mainly  the  thoracic  duct,  but 
some  pass  also  to  the  bronchial  glands. 

The  deep  lymiiliatics  of  the  thoracic  wall  are  divided  into  two 
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sets,  anterior  and  posterior.  The  anterior  h/mjjJiatics  pass  forwards  in 
the  intercostal  spaces  and  enter  the  sternal  glands.  The  jwsterior  or 
intercostal  lymjjihatks  rnn  backwards  with  the  intercostal  vessels,  receive 
opposite  the  intervals  between  the  transverse  processes  accessions  from 
the  muscles  of  the  back  and  the  spinal  canal,  and  terminate  in  the  inter- 
costal glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  heart  follow  the  coronary  arteries  from  the 
apes  of  the  organ  towards  the  base,  where  they  communicate  together, 
and  those  of  each  side  are  gathered  into  one  trunk.  The  trunk  from 
the  right  side  ascends  along  the  aorta  and  enters  a  gland  in  front  of  or 
immediately  above  the  arch  of  that  vessel ;  the  left  trunk  runs  along  the 
pulmonary  artery  to  its  bifmcation,  and  terminates  in  some  glands 
behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  lungs,  like  those  of  the  viscera  generally, 
form  two  sets,  one  being  superficial,  the  other  deep-seated.  Those  at 
the  surface  are  numerous  and  form  a  network  beneatli  the  pleura.  The 
deep  lymphatics  run  with  the  pulmonary  blood-vessels  and  the  bronchial 
tubes.  The  vessels  of  both  sets  converge  to  the  root  of  the  lung  and 
terminate  in  the  bronchial  glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  tssophagiis  form  only  a  single  plexus 
between  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats.  The  trunks  emerging  from 
this  plexus  perforate  the  muscular  wall  and  terminate  in  the  glands  of 
the  posterior  mediastinum. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  thymtis  gland  are  numerous  and  large. 
They  enter  the  glands  of  the  superior  mediastinum,  and,  according  to 
Astley  Cooper,  two  large  vessels  proceed,  one  fr'om  each  lateral  lobe,  to 
•  open  by  one  or  more  orifices  into  the  internal  jugular  veins. 


LYKPHATICS    OF    THE    UPPEK    IIMB. 

In  the  upper  limb,  as  in  the  lower,  the  lymphatics  are  arranged  in  a 
deep  and  a  superficial  set.  These  two  sets  of  vessels,  together  with  the 
superficial  lymphatics  of  the  greater  part  of  the  back  and  of  the  chest, 
converge  to  the  axillary  glands. 

The  lymphatic  glands  found  in  the  upper  hmb  below  the  axilla  are 
neither  large  nor  numerous  ;  a  few,  however,  are  found  in  the  course  of 
the  brachial  artery,  and  occasionally  even  of  the  arteries  of  the  forearm  ; 
two  or  more  small  glands  are  sometimes  found  in  connection  with  the 
superficial  lymphatics  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  one  or  two,  more 
constantly,  near  the  commencement  of  the  basilic  vein,  a  little  above  and 
in  front  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus. 

The  axillary  glands  are  generally  ten  or  twelve  in  number  ;  they 
vary,  however,  considerably  in  their  number  as  Avell  as  in  their  size,  in 
different  individuals  :  tliey  are  mostly  placed  along  the  axillary  vessels, 
and  receive  the  lymphatics  which  ascend  from  the  limb  ;  but  a  few 
(y])ectoral  glands)  also  lie  farther  forwards  on  the  serratus  magnus  near 
the  long  thoracic  artery,  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  and 
receive  the  lymphatics  from  the  mamma  and  front  of  the  chest ;  Avhile 
others  {suJjscapidar  glands)  are  situated  at  the  back  of  the  axilla,  along 
the  subscapular  vessels,  and  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  back. 
One  or  two  small  glands  {infraclavicular)  are  also  found  immediately 
below  the  clavicle  in  the  hollow  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid 
muscles  ;  they  receive  some  lymphatics  from  the  outer  side  of  the  arm 
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Pig.  308 


and  the  shoulder,  and  are  con- 
nected above  with  the  inferior 
cervical  glands,  below  with  the 
axillary  glands. 

The  efferent  vessels  of  the 
axillary  glands  ascend  with  the 
subclavian  vein,  and  form  by 
their  union  in  some  cases  a 
single  trunk  {axillary  lym2:)]ia- 
fic  trunh),  in  others  two  or 
three  large  vessels,  which  ter- 
minate on  the  left  side  in  the 
thoracic  duct,  on  the  right 
side  in  the  right  lymphatic 
duct.  Sometimes  they  open 
separately  into  the  subclavian 
vein  near  its  termination. 

The  superficial  lympha- 
tics of  the  upper  limb  are 
usually  described  as   forming 


Fig.  308. — Superficial   lymphatics   op   the   beeast, 

SHOULDEK,     AND    UPPER      LIMB,     FROil     BEFORE     (siter 

Mascagni).     (A.  T.)    J- 

The  lymphatics  are  represented  as  lying  upon  the  deep 
fascia. 

a,  placed  on  tlie  clavicle,  points  to  the  external  jugular 
Tcin;  h,  cephalic  vein;  c,  basilic  vein;  d,  radial;  e, 
median  ;  /,  ulnar  vein  ;  g,  great  pectoral  muscle,  cut 
and  turned  outwards  ;  1,  superficial  lymphatic  vessels 
and  glands  above  the  clavicle  ;  2,  infraclavicular  glands  ; 
3,  3,  pectoral  glands ;  4,  4,  axillary  glands  ;  5,  two 
small  glands  placed  near  the  bend  of  the  arm  ;  6,  radial 
lymphatic  vessels  ;  7,  nlnar  lymphatic  vessels  ;  8,  8, 
l^almar  arch  of  lymphatics 


two  divisions  corresponding  watli  the  super- 
ficial veins  on  the  outer  and  inner  borders. 
On  the  front  of  the  limb  they  arise  fi'om  an 
arch  formed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  by  the 
union  of  two  lymphatic  vessels  proceeding 
from  each  finger,  becoming  more  numerous 
in  the  forearm,  they  are  found  thickly  set 
over  its  surface,  Avhence  they  pass  upwards 
in  the  arm  ;  the  inner  vessels  in  a  straight 
direction,  following  the  com'se  of  the  basilic 
vein,  and  those  placed  further  outwards  inclin- 
ing, gradually  inwards  over  the  bicejDS  muscle  to 
reach  the  axillary  glands.  On  the  back  of 
the  hand  also,  two  lymphatics  proceed  from 
each  finger;  and  from  the  coi^ious  network 
on  the  back  of  the  forearm  vessels  pass  over 
the  radial  margin,  and  in  greater  number 
round  the  ulnar  side  to  join  those  iu  front. 
A  few  lymphatic  vessels    ascend  with   the 
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cephalic  vein  to  the  glands  in  the  infraclavicnlar  fossa,  and  these  are 
joined  by  others  which  jjass  forwards  from  the  shonlder. 

The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  upper  limb  correspond  with  the  deep 
blood-vessels.  In  the  forearm  they  consist,  therefore,  of  three  sets, 
associated  respectively  with  the  radial,  ulnar,  and  interosseons  arteries 
and  veins.  In  their  progress  upwards,  they  communicate  near  the  wrist 
with  the  superficial  lymj^hatics,  and  some  of  them  enter  the  glands  which 
lie  by  the  side  of  the  brachial  artery  near  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  They 
all  terminate  in  the  glands  of  the  axilla. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  chest  include  the  vessels 
running  under  cover  of,  and  collecting  IjTuph  from,  the  pectoral  muscles, 
the  cutaneous  lymphatics  of  this  region,  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  mamma.  They  are  du-ected  outwards  and  traverse  the 
pectoral  glands  ou  their  way  to  join  the  principal  axillary  glands. 
Associated  ^vith  these  vessels  are  the  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  which  commence  about  the  level  of  the 
umbilicus,  -where  they  decussate  with  others  passing  downwards  to  the 
superficial  inguinal  glands,  and  then  ascend  to  the  pectoral  and  axillary 
glands. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  back  converge  to  the  axillary 
glands  ffom  its  various  regions  ;  fi'om  the  neck  over  the  surface  of  the 
trapezius  muscle,  fi'om  the  posterior  part  of  the  deltoid,  and  from  the 
whole  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  as  low  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium  ;  the 
branches  decussating  inferiorly  with  vessels  leadiug  to  the  inguinal 
glands,  and  likey\'ise  crossing  the  middle  line  so  as  to  decussate  with 
branches  of  the  opposite  side.     (Mascagni,  tab.  xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxiv.) 

LYMPHATICS    OP    THE    HEAD    AND    UECE. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  head  are  comparatively  few  and  small  ; 
those  of  the  neck  are,  on  the  contrary,  large  and  numerous.  The  follow- 
ing groups  of  glands,  with  their  associated  vessels,  are  distinguished  : — 

1.  One  or  two  suboccipital  glands  are  placed  beneath  the  skin,  over 
the  upper  end  of  the  complexus  muscle,  and  receive  the  lymphatics  from 
the  hindmost  part  of  the  scalp  ;  their  efferent  vessels  join  the  super- 
ficial cervical  glands. 

2.  The  mastoid  glands  are  two  or  three  in  number,  and  lie  over  the 
insertion  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  ;  they  receive  lymphatics  which 
descend  from  the  scalp  iDchind  the  ear,  and  their  efferent  vessels  enter 
the  superficial  cervical  glands. 

3.  The  parotid  lymphatic  glands,  three  or  four  of  small  size,  lie 
beneath  the  parotid  fascia,  and  are  frequently  more  or  less  embedded  in 
the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland ;  one,  larger  than  the  others,  is 
situated  inunediately  in  front  of  the  tragus  of  the  ear.  They  receive  the 
superficial  lymphatics  descending  from  the  temporal  region,  and  their 
efferent  vessels  pass  to  the  submaxillary  and  superficial  cervical  glands. 

4.  The  internal  maxillary  glands  arc  placed  deeply  beneath  the 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  one  or  two  with  the  internal  maxillary  artery, 
others  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  buccinator  muscle  and  the  side  wall  of 
the  pharynx.  Their  afferent  vessels  are  derived  from  the  temporal, 
zygomatic,  orbital  and  nasal  fossse,  as  Avell  as  the  palate  and  upper  part 
of  the  pharynx ;  their  efferent  vessels  enter  the  superior  deep  cervical 
glands. 
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5.  The  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands,  from  eight  to  ten  or  more 
in  number,  Me  beneath  the  base  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  and  receive  the 
snperiicial  Ijanphatics  of  the  face,  the  lymphatics  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth, 
and  of  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  salivary  glands,  as  well  as  most  of 
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Fig.  309. — Pm^ciPAL  li^iphatic  vessels  ajtd  glands  of  the  head  and  neck  on. the 
EIGHT  SIDE  (after  Bourgery  in  part).      (A.  T.)     i 

The  inner  half  of  the  clavicle  and  part  of  the  sternum  have  been  removed  so  as  to  expose 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  the  innominate  artery  and  veins  ;  the  jjosterior  belly  of  the 
omo-hyoid  mnscle  is  removed  ;  and  the  sterno-mastoid,  sterno-hyoid,  and  sterno-thyroid 
muscles,  and  the  external  jagularvein  have  been  divided  so  as  to  expose  the  deeper  parts. 

a,  right  innominate  vein  at  the  place  where  it  is  joined  by  the  principal  lymphatic  trunk ; 
a',  the  left  vein  ;  h,  arch  of  the  aorta  ;  c,  common  carotid  artery ;  d,  thyroid  body  crossed 
by  the  anterior  jugular  vein  ;  c,  cut  surface  of  the  sternum  ;  f,  outer  part  of  the  clavicle  ; 
1,  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands  ;  1',  lingual;  2,  parotid  ;  3,  occipital  and  mastoid  ;  4, 
superior*  deep  cervical;  5,  5,  inferior  deep  cervical  glands  ;  6,  6,  axillary  glands  ;  7,  on  the 
superior  vena  cava,  some  of  the  anterior  mediastinal  vessels  ;  8,  on  the  innominate 
artery,  some  of  the  superior  mediastinal  ;  to  these  last  are  seen  descending  some  of  the 
lymphatics  from  the  thyroid  body  and  lower  part  of  the  neck. 


the  vessels  emerging  from  the  parotid  lymphatic  glands.  Their  efferent 
vessels  pass  to  both  superficial  and  deep  cervical  glands.  There  are  fi'e- 
quently  also  one  or  tAvo  small  glands  {suprahyoid — Sappey)  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  neck  between  the  anterior  bellies  of  the  two  digastric  muscles, 
and  connected  with  the  lymphatics  descending  from  the  lower  lip, 

6.  The  superficial  cervical  glands,  from  four  to  six,  lie  along  the 
external  jugular  vein,  between  the  platysma  myoides  and  the  deep  fascia. 
They  are  joined  by  the   lymphatics  of  the  external  ear,  and  of  the 
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integument  of  the  neck,  l^y  the  vessels  issuing  from  the  suboccipital  and 
mastoid  glands,  and  by  some  of  those  from  the  parotid  and  submaxillary 
lymphatic  glands.  Their  eiferent  ducts  enter  the  inferior  deep  cervical 
glands.  One  or  two  small  glands  are  sometimes  found  near  the  middle 
line  of  the  front  of  the  neck  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  sterniun, 
less  frequently  at  the  back  of  the  neck  over  the  trapezius  muscle. 

7.  The  deep  cervical  glands  are  very  numerous  (twenty  to  thirty), 
and  are  subdivided  into  superior  and  inferior.  The  superior  extend  from 
the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  artery  to  the  base  of  the  skull, 
lying  for  the  most  part  along  the  internal  jugular  vein.  They  receive 
the  eiferent  vessels  of  the  internal  maxillary  and  some  of  the  submaxillary 
glands,  the  lymphatics  of  the  cranial  cavity,  the  tongue,  larynx,  and 
lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  some  of  those  of  the  thyi-oid  body  and  the 
deep  muscles  of  the  neck.  Their  efferent  vessels  descend  to  the  following 
glands.  The  inferior  deep  cervical  glands  are  grouped  around  the  lower 
part  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  extend  outwards  into  the  supra- 
clavicular fossa,  becoming  continuous  below  with  the  glands  of  the 
superior  mediastinum  internally,  and  those  of  the  axilla  externally.  They 
receive  the  efferent  vessels  of  the  other  cervical  glands,  both  superficial 
and  deep,  and  the  lymphatics  from  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  Their 
eiferent  ducts  unite  to  form  a  single  vessel  {jugidar  lymijliatic  trunJc) 
which  terminates  in  the  thoracic  (or  right  lymphatic)  duct,  or  some- 
times separately  in  one  of  the  large  veins. 

The  lymiohatics  of  the  scalp  descend  partly  over  the  occiput  and 
behind  the  ear  to  the  suboccipital  and  mastoid  glands,  and  partly  in 
front  of  the  ear  to  the  parotid  lymphatic  glands.  From  the  forehead 
other  vessels  pass  downwards  and  join  the  lymphatics  of  the  face. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  face  are  directed  for  the  most 
part  obliquely  downwards  in  the  course  of  the  facial  vein,  and  enter  the 
submaxillary  glands,  but  those  springing  from  the  outer  parts  of  the  eye- 
lids and  cheek  pass  backwards  to  the  parotid  glands.  The  deep 
lympliatics  of  the  face,  including  those  of  the  orbit,  nasal  cavity,  roof  of 
the  mouth,  and  interior  of  the  cheek,  terminate  in  the  internal  maxillary 
glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  cranial  cavity  take  their  origin  in  net- 
works contained  in  the  pia  mater  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  in  the 
choroid  plexuses  of  the  ventricles.  At  the  base  of  the  brain  they  are 
collected  into  larger  vessels  which  descend  along  the  internal  carotid 
and  vertebral  arteries  and  the  internal  jugular  vein  to  the  deep  cervical 
glands.  The  lymphatics  springing  from  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the 
lateral  and  third  ventricles  run  backwards  and  unite  into  a  considerable 
trunk  which  accompanies  the  veins  of  Galen  between  the  layers  of  the 
velum  interpositum. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  tongue  are  mainly  directed  backwards  in 
company  with  the  ranine  vein,  and  traverse  two  or  three  small  Ungual 
glands,  lying  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  on  their  way 
to  join  the  superior  deep  cervical  glands.  From  the  fore  part  of  the 
tongue,  also,  one  or  two  vessels  pass  downwards  together  with  the 
lymphatics  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and,  after  perforating  the  mylo-hyoid 
muscle,  enter  the  submaxillary  glands. 
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The  nervous  system  consists  of  central  and  periplicral  parts.  To  the 
first  belong  those  large  masses  of  nervous  substance  forming  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  or  great  cerebro-spinal  centre  ;  and  to  the  second  belong 
the  various  nervous  cords,  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic,  which  are 
distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  Ijody.  Along  with  these  the 
nervous  system  also  includes  the  organs  of  the  external  senses  and  the 
ganglia. 

The  description  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centre  and  of  the  organs  of  the 
senses  will  be  given  in  the  Second  Volume.  The  present  section  includes 
the  descriptive  anatomy  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  nerves, 
and  of  the  ganglia  connected  with  them. 


THE    CEREBRO-SPINAL    NERVES. 

The  nerves  springing  directly  from  the  great  cerebro-spinal  centre 
constitute  a  series  of  symmetrical  pairs,  of  which  a  certain  number  issue 
from  the  cranium  through  diiferent  apertures  in  its  base,  and  are  thence 
named  oxmial.  The  next  following  nerve  passes  out  between  the 
occipital  bone  and  the  atlas,  and  the  remaining  thirty  nerves  all  issue 
below  the  corresponding  segments  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  first  is 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name  of  svMccipital,  but  to  the  whole 
series  of  thirty-one  nerves  the  name  of  sjniial  will  be  here  given. 


CRAlSriAIi    ISTERVES. 

The  cranial  nerves, "  besides  being  distinguished  by  numbers  in  the 
order  of  their  passage  through  the  dura  mater  lining  the  cranium,  have 
likewise  received  other  names,  according  to  the  place  or  mode  of  then: 
distribution,  or  their  functions. 

The  number  of  the  cranial  nerves  has  been  variously  stated  as  nine  or 
as  twelve  by  Willis  and  Soemmerring  respectively.  Of  the  nine  pairs  of 
cranial  nerves  distinguished  by  Willis,  or  twelve  as  enumerated  by 
Soemmerring,  the  first  six  and  the  last  correspond,  but  the  seventh  of 
Willis  is  divided  into  two  by  Soemmerring,  viz.,  the  seventh  and  the 
eighth  pairs,  or  the  facial  and  the  auditory  nerves,  while  the  eighth  of 
Willis  falls,  in  the  more  modern  arrangement,  into  three  distinct  nerves, 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  or  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumo-gastric 
and  spinal  accessory  nerves,  as  in  the  following  table  : — 
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"Willis. 

SCE3I1IEERING-. 

Other  Names. 

rirst  pair 

of  nerves  . 

First  pair 

of  nerves  , 

Olfactory  nerves. 

Second 

rj                            • 

Second 

Optic. 

Third 

??                            ' 

Third 

Common  oculomotor. 

Pourth 

;J                                    • 

Fourth 

Pathetic  or  trochlear. 

Fifth 

'!                                    ' 

Fifth 

Trifacial  or  trigeminal. 

Sixth 

??                                   • 

Sixth 

Abducent  ocular. 

Seventh 

^  portio  dura 

Seventh 

Facial  motor. 

"   (  portio  mollis 

Eighth 

Auditory. 

^  n.  vagus 

(  Ninth 
I  Tenth 

Glosso-pharyngeal. 

Eighth 

'  n.  accessoriuE 

Pneumo-gastric. 

>        Eleventh 

Spinal  accessory. 

Ninth 

!'                                    J! 

Twelfth 

» 

Hypoglossal      or      lingual 
motor. 

The  arrangement  of  Soenimerring  is  on  the  Avhole  the  preferable  one, 
and  is  therefore  followed  tlu'oughout  this  work,  in  accordance  with  the 
more  general  custom  among  anatomical  \\Titers  of  the  present  day. 


Fig.     310. — View     from 

BELOW  OF  THE  CONNEC- 
TION OF  THE  PKINCirAL 
CRANIAL  NEEVES  WITH 
THE    URAIN.       (A.   T.  ) 

The  full  description  of 
this  figure  wiU  he  found 
at  p.  283  of  Vol.  II.  The 
following  references  apply 
to  the  roots  of  the  nerves  : 
1',  right  oKactory  tract, 
divided  near  its  middle  ; 
II,  left  optic  nerve,  spring- 
ing from  the  commissure 
which  is  concealed  by  the 
pituitary  body;  11',  right 
optic  tract ;  the  left  tract 
is  seen  passing  back  into 
i  and  e,  the  internal  and 
external  corpora  genicu- 
lata ;  III,  left  oculomotor 
nerve  ;  IV,  trochlear  ;  V, 
V,  large  roots  of  the  tri- 
facial nerves  ;  +  +,  small 
roots,  the  +  of  the  right 
side  is  placed  on  the  Gas- 
serian  ganglion  ;  1,  oph- 
thalmic, 2,  superior  max- 
illary, and  3,  inferior  max- 
illarj' nerves  ;  VI,  left  ab- 
ducent nerve ;  VII,  facial ; 
VIII,  axiditoiy ;  IX,  glosso- 
pharyngeal ;  X,  pneumo- 
gastric  ;  XI,  spinal  ac- 
cessory ;  XII,  right  hypo- 
glossal nerve  ;  at  o,  on  the 
left  side,  the  rootlets  are 
seen  cut  short ;  0  I,  sub- 
occipital or  first  cervical 
berve. 


Fis.  SiO. 


Connection  with  the  encephalon. — The  place  at  which  a  cranial 
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nerve  is  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  is  termed  the  suim^ficial 
origin  of  the  nerve.  From  this  aj^parent  origin,  however,  the  nerve- 
roots  can  be  traced  for  a  variable  depth  within  the  substance  of  the 
encephalon  to  certain  collections  of  nerve-cells  or  nuclei,  the  connection 
Avith  w^hich  constitutes  the  deej)  origin  of  the  nerve.  The  superficial 
origins  of  these  nerves  are  quite  obvious  :  the  filaments  of  the  first  pair 
spring  from  the  olfactory  lobes  of  the  cerebral  hemisjoheres  ;  the  second 
IDair  arise  from  the  dorsal  part  of  the  mesencephalon  ;  the  third  are 
attached  to  the  crura  cerebri  or  ventral  part  of  the  mesencephalon  ;  the 
fourth  to  the  valve  of  Vieussens  ;  the  fifth  to  the  pons  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  medulla  oblongata,  with  the  exception  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  eleventh  pair,  which  arise  from  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord.  The  course  of  the  fibres  within  the  cerebro-spiual  centre,  and 
their  connection  with  the  nerve-nuclei  are  described  in  the  Second 
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Pin-.   311. — LATEEAti   VIE1T   OF    THE    CONNECTION    OF    THE    CKANIAL    NERVES   WITH    THE 

BRAIN.       (A.   T.) 

The  full  description  of  tliis  figure  will  be  found  at  p.  2S5,  Vol.  II.  The  following  references 
apply  to  the  roots  of  the  nerves :  I,  right  olfactory  tract,  cut  near  its  middle  ;  II,  the  optic 
nerves  immediately  in  front  of  the  commissure  ;  the  right  oi^tic  tract  is  seen  passing  back  to 
the  thalamus  (2V(),  corpora  geniculata  [i,  c),  and  corpora  quad rigemina  {q) ;  III,  oculomotor 
nerve  ;  IV,  trochlear  nerve  rising  at  v,  from  the  valve  of  Vieussens  ;  V,  trifacial  nerve  ; 
VI,  abducent  ocular  ;  VII,  VIII,  facial  and  auditory  nerves  ;  between  them  the  pars  inter- 
media ;  IX,  glosso-pharyngeal ;  X,  pneumo-gastric  ;  XI,  spinal  accessory ;  XII,  hypoglossal ; 
C  I,  the  separate  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  suboccipital  or  first  cervical  nerve. 
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Yolume  (pp.  863-370),  and  will  not  be  farther  referred  to  in  this  place, 
where  the  descriptions  of  the  several  nerves  Tidll  commence  with  their 
appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

Mode  of  exit  from  the  cranium. — Each  of  the  cranial  nerves  in 
leaving-  the  cranial  cavity  passes  through  a  foramen  or  tubular  prolonga- 
tion of  the  dura  mater  :  some  of  these  nerves  or  their  main  divisions  are 
contained  in  distinct  foramina  of  the   cranium,  others  are  grouped 


Fig.  312. 


Fig.  312. — Internal  view  of  the  base  op  the  skull,  showing  the  places  of  exit 

OF    THE    cranial    NERVES.       (A.  T. )      h 

The  dura  mater  is  left  for  the  most  part  within  the  base  of  the  skull ;  the  tentorium  is 
removed  and  the  venous  sinuses  are  opened.  On  the  left  side  a  small  portion  of  the  roof 
of  the  orbit  has  been  removed  to  show  the  relation  of  certain  nerves  at  the  cavernous 
sinus  and  in  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  The  roots  of  the  several  cranial  nerves  have  been 
divided  a  short  distance  internal  to  the  foramina  of  the  dura  mater  through  which  they 
respectively  pass.  I,  olfactory  bulb,  lying  over  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  ; 
II,  optic  nerves  ;  III,  common  oculomotor  nerve  ;  IV,  trochlear  nerve  ;  V,  is  placed  on 
the  left  side  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  trifacial  nerve,  w-hich, 
together  with  the  ganglion  and  large  root,  have  been  exposed  by  opening  up  the  dm-a  mater; 
on  the  right  side  the  large  root  only  is  seen ;  VI,  abducent  ocular  nerve  ;  VII,  placed  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  petrous  bone  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves 
into  the  internal  auditory  meatus  ;  VIII,  placed  on  the  petrous  bone  outside  the  jugular 
foramen  opposite  the  place  of  exit  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumo-gastric  and  si^inal 
accessory  nerves  ;  IX,  hypoglossal  nerve.  On  the  left  side,  in  relation  with  the  cavernous 
sinus,  the  third,  fourth,  and  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerves  are  seen  keeping 
towards  the  outer  side,  while  the  sixth  nerve  is  deeper  and  close  to  the  internal  carotid 
artery.  The  explanation  of  the  remaining  references  in  this  figure  will  be  found  at  p.  504, 
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Fig.  313. — A.  Semidiageammatic  view  of  a  deep  dissection  op  the  cranial  nerves 
ON  THE  LEFT  SIDE  OF  THE  HEAD  (froiu  various  autliors  and  from  nature).  B.  Explan- 
atory  OUTLINE   OF   THE    SAME.       (A.T.)      t; 


Fig.  313,  A. 


The  Eoman  numerals  from  I  to  XII  indicate  the  roots  of  the  several  cranial  nerves  as 
they  lie  in  or  near  their  foramina  of  exit  ;  V,  is  upon  the  large  root  of  the  iifth  -with  the 
Gasserian  ganglion  in  front ;  C  I,  the  suboccipital  or  first  cervical  nerve  ;  C  YIII,  the 
eighth.  The  branches  of  the  nerves  are  marked  as  follows,  viz.  : — 1,  supraorbital  branch 
of  the  fifth  ;  2,  lachrymal  passing  into  the  gland  ;  3,  nasal  passing  towards  the  anterior 
internal  orbital  canal,  and  giving  the  long  root  to  the  ciliary  ganglion,  4' ;  3',  termination  of 
the  nasal  nerve  ;  4,  lower  branch  of  the  third  nerve ;  5,  superior  maxillary  division  of  the 
fifth  passing  into  the  infraorbital  canal ;  5',  the  same  issuing  at  the  infraorbital  foramen 
and  being  distributed  as  inferior  palpebral,  lateral  nasal,  and  superior  labial  nerves,  5"  ; 
">  ganglion  of  Meckel  and  Vidian  nerve  passing  back  from  it  ;  6',  palatine  and  other 
nerves  descending  from  it ;  6",  large  superficial  petrosal  nerve  ;  7,  posterior  dental  nerves  ; 
/  ,  placed  in  the  antrum,  which  has  been  opened,  points  to  the  anterior  dental  nerve  ;  8, 
inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  immediately  below  the  foramen  ovale  ;  S',  some  of 
the  muscular  branches  coming  from  it  ;  8  +  ,  the  auriculo-temporal  branch  cut  short,  and 
above  it  the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve  connected  with  the  facial ;  9,  buccal  and  ex- 
ternal pterygoid  ;  10,  lingual  or  gustatory  nerve  ;  10',  its  distribution  to  the  side  and 
front  of  the  tongue  and  to  the  sublingual  gland  ;  10",  submaxillary  ganglion  ;  below  10,  the 
ehorda  tympani  passing  forwards  from  the  facial  above  12,  to  join  the  lingual  nerve  ;  11, 
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inferior  dental  nerve  ;  11',  tlie  same  nerve  and  part  of  its  dental  distribution  exposed  by 
removal  of  the  jaw  ;  11",  its  termination  as  tlie  mental  nerve  ;  11'",  its  mylo-liyoid  branch ; 
12,  twigs  of  the  facial  nerve  immediately  after  its  exit  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen. 


Fig.  313,  B. 


19" 


to  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  to  tlie  stylo-hj^oid  muscle  ;  12',  temporo-facial 
■division  of  the  facial  ;  12",  cervico- facial  division  ;  13,  trunk  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
passing  round  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle  after  giving  pharyngeal  and  muscular  branches  ; 
13',  its  distribution  on  the  side  and  back  part  of  the  tongue  ;  14,  spinal  accessory  nerve  ; 
14',  the  same  after  having  passed  through  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  uniting  with  branches 
from  the  cervical  nerves ;  15,  hypoglossal  nerve ;  15',  its  twig  to  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle  ; 
15",  its  distribution  to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  ;  16,  its  descending  branch  giving  a 
direct  offset  to  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  and  receiving  the  communi- 
cating branches  16  + ,  from  the  cervical  nerves  ;  17,  pneumo-gasferic  nerve  ;  17',  its  superior 
laryngeal  branch  ;  17",  external  laryngeal  twig  ;  18,  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve,  uniting  with  the  upper  cer^dcal  nerves,  and  giving  at  18'  the  superficial 
cardiac  nerve  ;  19,  the  trank  of  the  sympathetic  ;  19',  the  middle  cervical  ganglion, 
uniting  with  some  of  the  cervical  nerves,  and  giving  19",  the  lai-ge  or  middle  cardiac 
nerve  ;  20,  continuation  of  the  symi^athetic  nerve  down  the  neck  ;  21,  great  occipital 
nerve  ;  22,  third  occipital. 
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together  in  one  foramen.  The  numerous  small  olfactory  nerves  descend 
into  the  nose  through  the  cribriform  ])late  of  the  ethmoid  bone  ;  the 
optic  nerve  pierces  the  root  of  the  small  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  ;  the 
third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves,  vnth  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the 
fifth,  pass  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  ;  the  superior  maxillary  and 
inferior  maxillary  divisions  of  the  fifth  pass  respectively  through  the 
foramen  rotundmn  and  foramen  ovale  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  ; 
the  facial  and  auditory  nerves  pierce  the  petrous  bone  ;  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, pneumo-gastric,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves  descend  through 
the  middle  compartment  of  the  jugular  foramen  between  the  petrous  and 
occipital  bones  ;  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve  passes  through  the  anterior 
condylar  foramen  of  the  occipital  bone. 

General  distribution. — The  greater  number  of  the  cranial  nerves, 
are  entirely  confined  in  their  distribution  within  the  limits  of  the  head, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  six  pairs,  the  auditory  and  giosso-pharyngeal 
nerves.  Of  these,  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  auditory  are  restricted  to 
their  respective  organs  of  sense  .;  while  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  are 
exclusively  motor  nerves  in  connection  with  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball 
and  the  elevator  of  the  upper  eyelid.  In  the  fifth  or  trifacial  nerve  all 
the  fibres  derived  from  the  large  root,  and  connected  with  the  Gasserian 
ganglion,  are  entirely  sensory  in  their  function,  and  constitute  the  whole 
of  the  first  and  second  and  the  greater  part  of  the  third  division  of  the 
nerve  ;  but  the  last  of  these  divisions  has  associated  with  it  the  fibres  of 
the  small  or  motor  root,  so  as  to  become  in  some  degree  a  compound 
nerve.  As  a  nerve  of  sensation  the  trifacial  occupies  in  its  distribution 
the  greater  part  of  the  head  superficially  and  deeply,  excepting  the 
interior  of  the  cranium  and  that  part  of  the  scalp  which  is  situated 
behind  a  perpendicular  line  passing  through  the  external  auditory  meatus. 
The  muscular  distribution  of  the  inferior  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  is 
chiefly  to  the  muscles  of  mastication.  The  giosso-pharyngeal  is  also  a 
mixed  nerve,  and  is  distributed  to  the  tongue,  pharynx,  and  part  of  the 
ear-passages. 

Of  the  remaining  nerves,  the  facial  and  hypoglossal,  both  exclusively 
motor  in  function,  are  almost  entirely  cephalic  in  their  distribution ; 
the  facial  nerve  giving  fibres  to  all  the  superficial  and  a  few  of  the 
deeper  muscles  of  the  head  and  face  ;  and  the  twelfth  or  hypoglossal 
supplying  the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  Of  the  facial,  however,  one  branch 
passes  downwards  in  the  neck  to  the  platysma  myoides ;  and  of  the 
twelfth,  the  descending  branch  supplies  in  part  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
which  depress  the  hyoid  bone  and  larynx. 

Lastly,  the  tenth  or  pneumo-gastric  and  the  eleventh  or  spinal  acces- 
sory nerves  differ  from  the  foregoing  in  having  only  a  very  limited 
distrilmtion  in  the  head,  and  in  furnishing  nerves  in  much  greater 
proportion  to  organs  situated  in  the  neck  and  trunk.  The  first  of  these, 
after  giving  a  small  branch  to  the  external  ear,  and  supplying  nerves  to 
the  pharynx  and  larynx,  the  trachea,  gullet,  lungs  and  heart,  extends 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  as  the  jOTncipal  nerve  of  the  stomach.  The 
other,  the  spinal  accessory,  which  is  classed  with  the  cranial  nerves  in 
consequence  of  its  passing  out  through  one  of  the  foramina  of  the  skull, 
is  entirely  a  motor  nerve  ;  it  is  partially  united  with  the  imeumo-gastric 
near  its  origin,  and  thus  furnishes  some  of  the  motor  fibres  of  that 
nerve,  but  it  is  mainly  distributed  in  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius 
muscles. 
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On  pages  546  and  5i7,  fig.  313  is  introduced  in  illustration  of  tlie  general 
riew  of  the  distribution  above  given.  In  this  figure  the  cranium  and  orbit  have 
been  opened  up  to  the  depth  of  the  several  foramina  through  which  the  nerves 
pass.  The  great  part  of  the  lower  jaw  has  also  been  removed  on  the  left  side, 
and  the  tongue,  pharynx,  and  larynx  are  partially  in  view.  The  occipital  bone 
has  been  divided  by  an  incision  passing  down  from  the  occipital  protuberance  and 
through  the  condyle  to  the  left  of  the  foramen  magnum.  The  cervical  vertebrce 
iave  been  divided  to  the  left  of  the  middle,  and  the  sheath  of  the  spinal  cord 
©iDened  so  as  to  expose  the  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves. 

I.— OLFACTOEY    NERVES. 

The  olfactory  nerves  are  slender  filaments,  about  twenty  in  number, 
Tvhich  spring  from  the  under  surface  of  the  olfactory  bulb,  and  descend 
to  the  nose  through  the  foramina  in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  each  being  invested  by  tubular  prolongations  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain.     They  form  an  inner  group,  which  are  lodged  for  some 


-Distribution  of  the  olfactokt  nerves  on  the  septum  op  the  nose 
(from  Sappey,  after  HirscMeld  and  Leveille).     ■§- 

The  septum  is  exposed  and  the  anterior  palatine  canal  opened  on  the  right  side.  I, 
points  to  the  olfactory  bulb,  and  the  remaining  Roman  numbers  to  the  several  cranial 
nerves  ;  1,  the  olfactory  nerves  as  they  pass  through  the  cribriform  plate  ;  2,  internal 
twig  of  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  ;  3,  naso-palatine  nerve.  (See  fig.  321, 
p.  563,  for  a  view  of  the  distribution  of  the  olfactory  nerves  on  the  outer  wall  of  the 
nasal  fossa.) 


distance  in  groves  on  the  surface  of  the  vertical  plate  of  the  ethmoid, 
and  then  break  up  into  tufts  of  branches  before  being  distributed  to  the 
mucous  membrane  over  that  bone,  and  an  outer  group  which  ramify  over 
the  mesial  surface  of  the  lateral  mass  of  the  ethmoid,  including  the  upper 
and  middle  turbinate  bones.  None  of  the  branches  reach  the  lower 
turbinate  bone.  The  olfactory  nerves  are  composed  exclusively  of  non- 
medullated  fibres,  and  their  l)ranches  communicate  freely  Avith  each  other 
as  they  descend,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  narrow  meshed  plexus  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  especially  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  fossa.  (See  also 
the  anatomy  of  the  nose  in  Vol.  II.) 

The  olfactory  lobe  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  is  sometimes  described  as  the 
olfactory  nerve  (see  Vol.  II.,  pp.  331  and  33i). 
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II.— OPTIC    NEEVE. 

The  second  pair  or  optic  nerves  of  the  two  sides  meet  each  other  at 
the  optic  commissnre  where  they  partially  decussate.  From  this  pohit 
they  may  be  traced  backwards  round  the  crura  cerebri,  under  the  name 
of  the  optic  tracts. 

The  ojjtic  trad  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  optic  thalamus,  the 
corpora  geniculata,  and  the  superior  corpus  quadrigeminum.  As  it 
leaves  the  under  part  of  the  thalamus  it  makes  a  sudden  bend  forwards, 
and  then  runs,  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  band,  obli(;[ue]y  inwards  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cerebral  pedmicle,  to  which 
it  is  closely  attached ;  after  this,  becoming  more  nearly  cylindrical,  it 
adheres  to  the  tuber  cinereum,  from  which,  and  from  the  lamina  cinerea, 
it  is  said  to  receive  an  accession  of  fibres,  and  thus  reaches  the  optic 
commissure. 

The  o/;f/c  commissure  or  cMasma  is  of  an  oblong  form,  the  longer  dia- 
meter (nearly  half  an  inch)  being  directed  transversely.  It  rests  upon 
the  olivary  eminence  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  ascending  to  the  brain,  is  close  to  it  on  each  side.  The  greater 
number  of  the  fibres  of  the  two  nerves  decussate  in  the  commissure,  but 
some  are  continued  from  the  tract  to  the  nerve  of  the  same  side  (see  Vol. 
II.,  p.  363). 

The  Ojjtic  nerve  proper  runs  from  the  commissure  forwards  and  out- 
wards through  the  optic  foramen,  having  the  ophthahnic  artery  to  its 
lower  and  outer  side.  As  it  enters  the  foramen  it  receives  a  strong- 
sheath  from  the  dura  mater,  and  a  slender  one  from  the  arachnoid,  botii 
of  which  are  prolonged  as  far  as  the  eyeball.  Appearing  in  the  orbit 
between  the  origins  of  the  recti  muscles,  it  continues  its  oblique  course, 
inclining  at  the  same  time  somewhat  downwards,  to  the  eyeball,  ^vhich  it 
enters  on  its  posterior  aspect  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  internal  to  its 
centre.  Here  the  nerve  perforates  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats,  and 
terminates  by  expanding  in  the  retina  (see  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  in 
Vol.  II.).  The  intraorbital  part  of  the  nerve  is  about  an  inch  in  length ; 
it  is  surromided  by  the  ciliary  vessels  and  nerves,  and  is  pierced  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  behind  its  termination  by  the  central  artery  of 
the  retina,  which,  with  a  companion  vein,  runs  in  the  axis  of  the  nerve 
to  the  eyeball. 

Varieties. — In  a  few  rare  instances  absence  of  the  optic  commissiire  has  been 
met  with,  each  optic  tract  being  continued  directly  into  the  optic  nerve,  and 
passing  to  the  eyeball,  of -the  same  side  (see  Henle,  "  Nervenlehre,"  2nd  ed., 
S93). 

III.— OCULOMOTOR    NEEVE. 

The  third  nerve,  the  common  motor  nerve  of  the  eyeball  (motor  oculi), 
gives  branches  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  orbit,  with  the  exception  of  the 
superior  oblique  and  external  rectus.  It  also  supplies,  through  its  con- 
nection with  the  lenticular  ganglion,  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  iris 
and  the  ciliary  muscle  of  the  eyeball. 

The  nerve  makes  its  appearance  in  the  interpeduncular  space  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  where  its  fibres  emerge  in  a  number  of  bundles  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  cms  cerebri,  commencing  close  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  pons,  and  extending  upwards  and  outwards  along  the  line  of  the 
oculomotor  groove  (Vol.  II,,  p.  315).     One  of  these  bundles  is  frequently 
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separated  from  the  rest,  and  issues  more  externally  from  the  anterior 
sm'face  of  the  crus. 

Speedily  becoming  firm  and  round,  the  nerve  is  directed  forwards,  as 
weU  as  somewhat  outwards,  between  the  posterior  cerebral  and  superior 
cerebellar  arteries  to  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  clinoid  process,  a 


Fig.  315. — View  FROM  above  of  the  motor  nerves  Fig.  315. 

OF    THE    EYEBALL    AND   ITS    JHISCLES  (after  Hirscll- 

feld  and  LeveilM,  altered).     (A.  T. ) 

The  oi^hthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  paii-  has  been 
cut  short  ;  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  round  the 
optic  nerve  has  been  opened  up,  and  the  thi-ee  upper 
muscles  turned  towards  the  inner  side,  their  anterior 
l^arts  being  removed  ;  a  part  of  the  optic  nerve  is 
cut  a^vay  to  show  the  inferior  rectus  ;  and  a  part  of 
the  sclerotic  coat  and  cornea  is  dissected  off  shomng 
the  iris,  ciliary  muscle,  and  choroid  coat,  with  the 
ciliary  nerves. 

a,  upper  part  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  emerg- 
ing from  the  cavernous  sinus  ;  b,  superior  oblique 
muscle  ;  h',  its  anterior  part  passing  through  the 
pulley  ;  c,  levator  palpebrje  superioris ;  d,  superior 
rectus  ;  e,  internal  rectus  ;  /,  external  rectus  ;  /', 
its  uj^per  tendon  turned  down  ;  g,  inferior  rectus  ; 
h,  insertion  of  the  inferior  oblique  muscle. 

II,  optic  commissure  ;  11',  part  of  the  optic  nerve 
entering  the  eyeball ;  III,  common  oculomotor  ; 
IV,  trochlear  nerve  ;  V,  large  root  of  the  fifth  ;  V, 
the  small  or  motor  root  ;  VI,  abducent  nerve  ;  1, 
upper  division  of  the  third  nerve,  giving  twigs  to 
the  levator  palpebrte  and  superior  rectus ;  2,  branches 
of  the  lower  division  supplying  the  internal  and 
inferior  recti  muscles ;  3,  the  long  branch  of  the 
same  nerve  proceeding  forwards  to  the  inferior 
oblique  muscle,  and  close  to  the  number  3,  the  short 
root  of  the  ciliary  gaoglion  :  this  ganglion  is  also 
shown,  receiving  from  behind  its  long  root,  which 
has  been  cut  short,  and  giving  forward  some  of  its 
ciliary  nerves,  which  pierce  the  sclerotic  coat  ;  3', 

marks  the  termination  of  some  of  these  nerves  in  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris  after  having 
passed  between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats  ;  4,  the  distribution  of  the  trochlear  nerve 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  ;  6,  the  abducent  nerve  passing  into 
the  external  rectus. 


little  anterior  to  which  it  penetrates  the  layer  of  dura  mater  forming  the 
outer  boundary  of  the  cavernous  sinus.  Contained  within  this  mem- 
brane, it  continues  its  course  forwards  to  the  inner  end  of  the  sphenoidal 
fissure,  and  there  divides  uito  two  parts,  upper  and  lower,  which  enter 
the  orbit  between  the  heads  of  the  external  rectus  muscle,  and  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve. 
As  the  third  nerve  lies  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  it  is 
connected  by  slender  filaments  with  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, and  it  is  said  to  receive  also  a  small  branch  from  the  ophthalmic 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  upper,  the  smaller  part,  is  directed  inwards  over  the  optic  nerve 
to  the  superior  rectus  muscle  of  the  eye  and  the  elevator  of  the  eyelid, 
to  both  of  which  muscles  it  furnishes  branches. 

The  loiver  and  larger  portion  of  the  nerve  divides  into  three  branches  ; 
of  these  one  reaches  the  inner  rectus  ;  another  the  lower  rectus  ;  and 
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the  third,  the  longest  of  the  three,  runs  onwards  between  the  lower  and 
the  outer  rectus,  and  terminates  below  the  ball  of  the  eye  in  the  inferior 
oblique  muscle.  The  last-mentioned  branch  is  connected  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  lenticular  ganglion  by  a  short  thick  offset  {sfiori  root 
of  the  ganglion),  and  gives  one  or  two  filaments  to  the  lower  rectus  muscle. 
The  several  branches  of  the  third  nerve  enter  the  muscles  to  which 
they  are  distributed  on  the  surface  which  in  each  is  turned  towards  the 
eyeball,  with  the  exception  of  that  to  the  inferior  oblique,  which  pene- 
trates the  hinder  border  of  its  muscle. 

Varieties. — The  tliird  nerve  lias  been  seen  in  a  few  cases  giving  a  branch  to 
the  external  rectus  (Cruveilhier,  Fasebeck.  C.  Ivrause),  and  in  one  instance  a 
branch  of  the  third  supjilied  tlie  place  of  the  sixth  nerve  -which  was  wanting 
(Generali).  The  branch  to  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  was  seen  hy  Arnold  to 
pass  through  the  lower  part  of  the  lenticular  ganglion,  and  by  Henle  to  pierce 
the  inferior  rectus. 

Positions"  of  certain  nerves  at  the  cavernous  sixus,  and  as 
THEY  enter  the  ORBIT. — There  are  several  nerves,  besides  the  third, 
placed  close  together  at  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  entering  the  orbit 
through  the  sphenoidal  fissm'e.  To  avoid  repetition  hereafter,  the 
relative  positions  of  these  nerves  may  now  be  described.  The  nerves 
thus  associated  are  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the 
fifth,  and  the  sixth. 

At  the  cavernous  sinus. — In  the  dura  mater  which  bounds  the 
cavernous  sinus  on  the  outer  side,  the  third  and  fourth  nerves  and  the 
ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  are  j^laced,  as  regards  one  another,  in 
their  numerical  order  both  from  above  doAvnwards  and  from  within  out- 
wards. The  sixth  nerve  is  placed  separately  from  the  others  close  to 
the  carotid  artery  on  the  floor  of  the  sinus,  and  internally  to  the 
ophthalmic  nerve.  Near  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  through  which  they 
enter  the  orbit,  the  relative  position  of  the  nerves  is  changed,  the  sixth 
nerve  being  here  close  to  the  rest,  and  their  number  is  augmented  by  the 
division  of  the  third  and  the  ophthalmic  nerves — the  former  into  two, 
the  latter  into  three  j)arts. 

In  the  sphenoidal  fissure. — The  fourth  and  the  frontal  and  laclu*ymal 
branches  of  the  fifth,  which  are  here  higher  than  the  rest,  lie  on  the 
same  level,  the  fourth  being  the  nearest  to  the  inner  side,  and  enter  the 
orbit  above  the  muscles.  The  remaining  nerves  pass  between  the  heads 
of  the  external  rectus  muscle,. in  the  following  order  from  above  down- 
wards ;  the  upper  division  of  the  third,  the  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth, 
the  lower  division  of  the  third,  and,  lowest  of  all,  the  sixth. 

IV.— TROCHLEAR    NERVE. 

The  fourth,  trochlear,  or  pathetic  nerve  is  the  smallest  of  the  cranial 
nerves,  and  has  the  longest  course  within  the  cranial  cavity.  It  is 
distributed  solely  to  the  suj)erior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye. 

Taking  its  superficial  origin  close  below  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  the  fourth  nerve  is 
directed  at  first  outwards  across  the  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellmn, 
and  then  turns  for^^'ards  round  the  outer  side  of  the  crus  cerebri  (fig. 
311),  lying  parallel  to  and  between  the  posterior  cerebral  and  superior 
cerebellar  arteries.    It  enters  an  aperture  in  the  dura  mater  immediately 
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beneath  the  free  margin  of  the  tentorium,  a  little  behind  the  posterior 
clinoid  process,  and  rnns  forwards  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous 
sinus,  resting  against  the  upper  margin  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  and 
crossing  the  third  obliquely  on  its  outer  side  from  below  upwards,  to  the 
inner  end  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  Passing  into  the  orbit  above  the 
external  rectus  muscle,  it  inclines  inwards  over  the  levator  palpebra?.  and 


Fig.  316. 


Pig.   316. — View  from   above 

OF  THE  UPl'EKJIOST  NERVEa 
OF  THE  ORBIT,  THE  GAS- 
SERIAN    GANGLION,    &C.    (from 

Sappey,  after  HirscMeld  and 
Leveille).     f 

I,  oKactory  tract,  passing  for- 
"^'ards  into  tlie  bulb  ;  II,  optic 
■commissure  ;  III,  oculomotor  ; 
IV,  trochlear  nerve  ;  V,  large 
I'oot  of  the  fifth  nerve,  a  small 
^iortion  of  the  lesser  root  is 
seen  below  it ;  VI,  sixth  nen'e  ; 
VII,  facial  ;  VIII,  auditory  ; 
IX,  glosso  -  pharyngeal  ;  X, 
pneumo  -  gastric  ;  XI,  spinal 
accessory  ;  XII,  hypoglossal  ; 
1,  Gasserian  ganglion  ;  2,  oph- 
thalmic nerve ;  3,  lachrymal 
nerve ;  4,  frontal ;  5,  external, 
<j,  internal  branch  of  the  supra- 
orbital nerve ;  7,  supratrochlear 
nerve  ;  S,  nasal  nerve  ;  9,  its 
infratrochlear  branch;  10,  nasal 
nerve,  passing  through  the  in- 
ternal orbital  canal  ;  11,  an- 
terior deep  temporal  proceeding 
from  the  buccal  nerve ;  12, 
middle  deep  tempoi-al ;  13,  pos- 
terior deep  temporal  arising 
from  the  masseteric  ;  14,  origin 
of  the  auriculo-temporal ;  15, 
gi'eat  superficial  i^etrosal  nerve. 

superior  rectus,  and  finally  enters  the  superior  oblique  muscle  on  its 
upper  surface,  and  close  to  its  outer  border. 

While  lodged  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  sinus,  the  fourth  nerve  is  con- 
nected with  the  sympathetic  on  the  carotid  artery,  and  according  to 
Eosenthal  it  is  also  joined  by  a  filament  fi'om  the  ophthalmic  nerve. 

Varieties. — The  fourth  nerve  has  been  observed  in  several  cases  sending  a 
branch  fonvards  to  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  or  to  join  the  supra- 
trochlear, the  infratrochlear,  or  the  nasal  nerve.  A  communication  with  the 
frontal  nerve  is  recorded  by  Berte. 


v.— TEIFACIAL    KEEVE. 

The  fifth,  trifacial,  or  trigeminal  nerve  is  tiie  largest  of  the  cranial  nerves, 
and  resembles  a  spinal  nerve,  in  the  circumstance  that  it  arises  by  separate 
sensory  and  motor  roots,  and  also  that  the  sensory  fibres  pass  through  a 
ganglion  while  the  motor  do  not.  Its  sensory  division,  which  is  much 
the  larger,  imparts  common  sensibility  to  the  face  and  the  fore  part  of 
the  head,  as  well  as  to  the  eye,  the  nose,  the  ear,  and  the  mouth,  includ- 
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ing  the  greater  portion  of  the  tongue  ;  it  may  possibly  also  confer  the 
power  of  taste  iqion  the  fore  part  of  the  latter  organ.  The  motor  root 
supplies  chiefly  the  muscles  of  mastication. 

The  two  roots  of  the  nerve  spring  from  the  side  of  the  pons  Yarolii, 
■where  the  transverse  iil^res  of  the  latter  are  prolonged  into  the  middle 
peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  and  much  nearer  its  upper  than  its  lower 
border.  The  small  root  issues  alcove  the  large  one,  and  the  two  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  small  band  of  the  cross  fibres  of  the 
pons.  From  this  origin,  the  two  roots  are  directed  forwards  beneath  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  tentorium  to  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  and  enter  a  recess  in  the  dura  mater  over  the  summit  of  the 
petrous  23art  of  the  temporal  bone.  Here  the  large  root  becomes  expanded, 
and  its  funiculi  divide  and  unite  so  as  to  form  a  plexif  orm  network  which 
is  continued  into  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  The  small  root  inclines  down- 
wards on  the  inner  side  of  the  large  root,  and  then  passes  outvrards 
beneath  the  ganglion,  wdthout  its  fibres  being  incorporated  in  any  way 
with  the  latter,  to  join  below  the  foramen  ovale  the  lowest  of  the  three 
trunks  issuina:  fr'om  the  canu-lion. 


Fig.  317. — General  piArr 

OF      THE      BRANCHES     OP 

THE  FIFTH  PAIR  (after 
a  sketch  by  Charles 
BeU).     1 

1,  small  root  of  the 
fifth  nerve  ;  2,  large  root, 
passing  forwards  into  the 
Gasserian  ganglion  ;  3, 
placed  on  the  bone  above 
the  ophthalmic  nerve, 
which  is  dividing  into  the 
frontal,  lachrymal,  and 
nasal  branches,  the  latter 
connected  with  the  oph- 
thalmic ganglion ;  4,  placed 
on  the  bone  close  to  the 
foramen  rotundum,  marks 
the  suj^erior  maxillary 
division,  which  is  con- 
nected below  with  the 
spheno-imlatine  ganglion, 
and  passes  forwards  to 
the  infraorbital  foramen  ; 
5,  placed  on  the  bone  over 
the  foramen  ovale,  marks 
the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve,  giving  off  the  auri- 
cnlo-temporal  and  muscu- 
lar branches,  and  contin- 
ued Ijy  the  inferior  dental 
to  the  lower  jaw,  and  by 
the  lingual  to  the  tongue  ;  a,  submaxillary  gland,  the  submaxillary  ganglion  placed  above 
it  in  connection  with  the  lingual  nerve  ;  6,  chorda  tympani ;  7,  facial  nerve,  issuing  from, 
the  stylo-mastoid  foramen. 


The  (janglion  of  ihe  fifth  nerve  or  Gasserian  ganglion  (ganglion  semi- 
lunare)  occupies  a  dei3ression  on  the  upper  part  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  near  the  apex,  and  is  somew^hat  crescentic  in  form, 
the  con^'cxity  being  turned  forwards.    It  is  flattened,  and  striated  on  the 
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siu'fnce.  On  its  inner  side  the  ganglion  is  joined  by  filaments  from  the 
carotid  plexns  of  the  s}^npathetic  nerve,  and,  according  to  some  anato- 
mists, it  furnishes  from  its  back  part  filaments  to  the  dura  mater. 

From  the  fore  part,  or  convex  border  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion, 
proceed  the  three  large  divisions  of  the  nerve.  The  highest  (fij-st  or 
OjphtJiahnic  trunJc)  enters  the  orbit ;  the  second,  the  siqwrior  maxillari/ 
nerve,  is  continued  forwards  to  the  face  between  the  orbit  and  mouth  ; 
and  the  thnd,  the  inferior  maxiUary  nerve,  is  distributed  chiefly  to  the 
external  ear,  the  tongue,  the  lower  teeth,  the  face  below  the  mouth,  and 
the  muscles  of  mastication.  The  first  tAvo  trunks  proceed  exclusively 
from  the  ganglion  and  are  entirely  sensory,  while  the  third  or  inferior 
maxillary  trunk,  derived  principally  fi-om  the  ganglion,  has  associated 
with  it  also  the  whole  of  the  fibres  of  the  motor  root,  and  thus  distributes 
both  motor  and  sensory  branches. 

I.— OPHTHAIiMIO    NERVE, 

The  ophthahnic  nerve,  or  first  division  of  the  fifth,  the  smallest  of  the 
three  offsets  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  is  flattened  from  side  to  side, 
and  measures  about  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  directed  forwards  and  up- 
wards in  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  in  company  with  the 
third  and  fourth  nerves,  towards  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  where  it  ends  in 
branches  which  pass  through  the  orbit  to  the  surface  of  the  head  and  to 
the  nasal  fossa.  In  its  course  forwards,  the  ophthalmic  nerve  is  joined  by 
filaments  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic. 

Beax^CHES. — A  small  recurrent  branch  arises  from  the  ojihthalmic 
trunk  near  the  Gasserian  ganglion  and,  running  backwards  across  the 
fourth  nerve,  to  which  it  generally  adheres  closely  for  some  distance, 
ramifies  betAveen  the  layers  of  the  tentorium. 

Farther  forwards  the  ophthalmic  nerve  gives  off  three  slender  offsets 
which  join  respectively  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves  as  they  enter 
the  orbit  (L.  lioscnthal,  Wiener  Sitzungsber.,  1878). 

The  terminal  branches  resulting  fi-om  the  division  of  the  ophthalmic 
nerve  close  to  the  orbit  are  the  nasal,  which  is  usually  the  first  to  arise 
and  springs  from  the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  the  fi'ontal  and 
the  lachrymal.  These  branches  are  transmitted  separately  through  the 
sphenoidal  fissure,  and  are  continued  through  the  orbit  (after  supplying 
some  filaments  to  the  eyeball  and  the  lachrymal  gland)  to  their  final  dis- 
tribution in  the  nose,  the  eyelids  and  the  integument  of  the  forehead. 

Lachrymal  nerve. — The  lachrymal  nerve  (fig.  316,  3)  is  external  to 
the  frontal  at  its  origin,  and  is  contained  in  a  separate  sheath  of  dura 
mater.  In  the  orbit  it  passes  along  the  outer  part,  above  the  external 
rectus  muscle,  to  the  outer  and  upper  angle  of  the  cavity.  Near  the 
lachrymal  gland,  the  nerve  has  a  connecting  filament  with  the  orbital 
branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  ;  and  when  in  close  apposition 
with  the  gland,  it  gives  many  filaments  to  that  body  and  to  the  con- 
junctiva. Finally,  the  laclnymal  nerve  penetrates  the  palpebral  ligament 
externally,  and  ends  in  the  upper  eyelid,  the  terminal  ramifications  being 
joined  by  tAvigs  from  the  facial  nerve. 

"Varieties. — The  lachrymal  nerve  is  occasionally  smallei-  than  usual,  being  re- 
inforced by  a  twdg-  from  the  orbital  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary,  and  it  has 
been  seen  replaced  entirely  by  an  offset  of  the  latter  nerve  (Tumer,  Hyrtl.).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lachrymal  nerve  has  been  found  sending  an  offset  through 
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tlie  malar  bone  in  tlie  place  of  the  temporal  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve,  which  was  absent  (G.  D.  T.). 

The  lachrymal  branch  sometimes  appears  to  be  derived  in  part  from  the  fourth 
nerve,  but  in  such  cases  the  additional  root  is  composed  of  iibres  that  have 
passed  over  from  the  oi^hthalmic  to  the  fourth  while  these  nerves  are  contained 
in  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus  (Cruveilhier). 

Frontal  nerve, — The  frontal  nerve  (fig.  316,  4),  the  largest  division 
of  the  ophthalmic,  also  enters  the  orbit  above  the  muscles,  and  runs 
forwards  between  the  elevator  of  the  upper  eyelid  and  the  periosteum. 
About  the  middle  of  the  orbit  it  divides  iuto  two  branches,  supratrochlear 
and  supraorbital. 

(«)  The  S'lqjratrochlcar  nerve,  much  the  smaller  of  the  two  branches, 
inclines  inwards  towards  the  pulley  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle,  close 
to  which  it  sends  a  filament  downwards  to  communicate  in  a  loop  with 
the  infratrochlear  branch  of  tlie  nasal  nerve,  and  then  leaves  the  orbit 
between  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle  and  the  bone.  In  this 
position,  the  nerve  gives  twigs  to  the  skin  and  conjunctiva  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  and  finally  it  turns  upwards,  dividing  into  branches  vdiich 
perforate  the  orbicularis  and  frontalis  muscles,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
integument  of  the  lower  and  mesial  part  of  the  forehead. 

il))  The  siqiraorlital  nerve  is  the  continuation  of  the  frontal  nerve,  and 
leaves  the  orbit  by  the  supraorbital  notch  or  foramen.  It  divides  into 
two  branches,  iuner  and  outer,  which  ascend  on  the  forehead  beneath 
the  frontalis  muscle,  and  are  distributed  by  nmnerous  slender  ramifica- 
tions to  the  skin  of  the  fore  and  upper  parts  of  the  scalp.  The  outer 
branch  is  the  larger  and  extends  backwards  nearly  to  the  lambdoid 
suture  ;  the  inner  branch  reaches  but  a  little  way  over  the  parietal  bone. 
Small  branches  also  pass  to  the  pericranium,  and  as  the  nerve  emerges 
from  the  orbit  twigs  are  sent  downwards  to  the  upper  cj'elid. 

The  primary  division  of  the  supraorbital  nerve  often  takes  place  before 
it  issues  fi.'om  the  orbit,  and  in  that  case  only  the  larger  branch  passes 
through  the  supraorbital  notch,  the  smaller  one  being  j^laced  more 
internally,  and  not  unfrequently  traversing  a  second  slighter  notch 
{^  frontal  notch,  Henle)  in  the  orbital  margin  (fig.  316,  5,  6). 

The  branches  of  the  supraorbital  nerve,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
all  the  cutaneous  ofisets  of  the  fifth,  form  communications  with  the 
adjacent  ramifications  of  the  facial  nerve  ;  in  this  way  sensory  fibres 
derived  from  the  fifth  nerve  may  be  conveyed  to  the  surrounding  muscles. 

Hasal  nerve. — The  nasal  nerve  (oculo-uasal)  enters  the  orbit  between 
the  heads  of  the  external- rectus  muscle,  and  between  the  two  divisions 
of  the  third  nerve.  It  then  inclines  inwards  over  the  optic  nerve,  pass- 
ing beneath  the  superior  rectus  and  superior  oblique  muscles,  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  orbit,  and  leaves  that  cavity  by  the  anterior  internal 
orbital  canal.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  furnishes  a  slender  branch  to 
the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  one  or  two  filaments  (long  ciliary)  directly  to 
the  eyeball,  and  a  considerable  infratrochlear  branch,  which  arises  just 
before  the  nerve  enters  its  canal  on  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit. 

Arrived  in  the  cranial  cavity,  the  nerve  is  directed  forwards  in  a  groove 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  to  a  small 
canal  between  the  fore  part  of  the  plate  and  the  frontal  bone  (p.  47), 
through  which  it  descends  to  the  nasal  fossa.  Here  it  gives  off  internal 
or  septal  and  external  branches  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  nasal  fossa,  and  is  then  continued  doAATiwards  in  the  groove 
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ou  the  back  of  the  nasal  bone,  to  terminate  as  the  anterior  or  superficial 
branch  in  the  integument  of  the  lower  part  of  the  nose. 

(«)  The  hranck  to  the  opMTiaJmk  ganglion,  very  slender,  and  fi-om  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  length,  arises  generally  between  the  heads  of 
the  external  rectus.  It  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
enters  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  ganglion,  constituting  its  long  root. 

(Jb)  The  long  ciliary  nerves  are  situated  ou  the  inner  side  of  the  optic 
nerve  ;  they  join  one  or  more  of  the  short  ciliary  branches  from  the 
ophthalmic  ganglion,  and,  after  perforating  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye, 
are  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  nerves. 

(c)  The  infratrochlear  nerve  runs  forwards  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
orbit,  below  the  superior  oblique  muscle,  and  parallel  to  the  supra- 
trochlear nerve,  from  which  it  receives,  near  the  pulley  of  the  oblique 
muscle,  a  filament  of  comiection.  The  nerve  is  then  continued  below 
the  pulley  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  ends  in  filaments  which 
supply  the  conjunctiva,  the  caruncle,  and  the  lachrymal  sac,  as  well  as. 
the  integument  of  the  eyehds  and  root  of  the  nose  (fig.  320,  22). 

{cl)  The  internal  OT  sejjtal  Iranch  (fig.  314,  2),  suppHes  the  pituitary 
membrane  over  the  fore  part  of  the  septum,  extending  dowards  nearly  as 
far  as  the  opening  of  the  nostril. 

(e)  The  external  Iranch  (fig.  321,  2),  often  represented  by  two  or  three 
filaments,  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa,  including  the  anterior  ends  of  the  middle 
and  lower  turbinate  bones. 

(/)  The  anterior  or  siqjerficial  Iranch  (fig.  326,  24.)  issues  between  the 
nasal  bone  and  the  upper  lateral  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  runs  down- 
wards under  cover  of  the  compressor  naris  muscle  to  the  tip  of  the  nose„ 
supplying  the  skin  of  the  lowQv  part  of  the  organ. 

Varieties. — The  nasal  nerve  occasionally  (frequently,  Ki-ause)  gives  filaments 
to  the  superior  and  internal  recti  muscles.  A  branch  to  the  levator  jpalpebrae 
superioris  has  also  been  met  with  (Fasebeck).  Offsets  from  the  nasal  nerve,  as 
it  tia verses  the  anterior  internal  orbital  canal,  to  the  frontal  sinus  and  ethmoidal 
cells  are  described  by  Meckel  and  Langenbeck,  and  s^,  spheno-etlimoidal  (Luschka) 
or  posterior  ctlimoldal  (Ki-ause)  branch  is  said  to  pass  through  the  posterior 
internal  orbital  canal  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus  and 
posterior  ethmoidal  cells. 

Summary. — The  first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  altogether  sensory 
in  function.  It  furnishes  branches  to  the  eyeball  and  the  lachrymal 
gland  ;  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  eyelids  ;  to  the  integu- 
ment of  the  nose,  the  upper  eyelid,  the  forehead,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  hairy  scalp.  It  has  communications  with  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth 
nerves,  with  numerous  branches  of  the  facial,  and  "v\'ith  the  sympathetic. 

Ophthalmic  Ganglion. 

There  are  four  small  ganglia  connected  with  the  divisions  of  the  fifth 
nerve  :  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  with  the  first,  Meckel's  ganglion  with 
the  second,  and  the  otic  and  submaxillary  ganglia  Avith  the  third. 
These  ganglia,  besides  receiving  branches  from  the  sensory  part  of  the 
fifth,  are  each  connected  with  a  motor  nerve  from  the  third,  the  fifth, 
or  the  facial,  and  with  twigs  from  the  sympathetic  ;  and  the  nerves 
thus  joining  the  ganglia  are  named  their  roots. 
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The  ophthalmic,  ciliary,  or  lenticular  ganglion  serves  as  a  centre 
for  the  supply  of  iier^-es — motor,  sensory,  and  sympathetic — to  the  eye- 
ball lb  is  a  small  reddish  body,  compressed  laterally  and  somewhat 
fonr-sided,  and  measures  about  a  line  from  before  back.  It  is  situated 
at  the  back  of  the  orbit,  between  the  outer  rectus  muscle  and  the  optic 
nerve,  and  generally  in  contact  with  the  ophthahnic  artery  ;  it  is  joined 
behind  by  branches  from  the  fifth,  the  third,  and  the  sympathetic  nerves  ; 
Ti'hile  from  its  fore  part  proceed  the  short  ciliary  nerves  to  the  eyeball. 

Fig.  SIS. — jN^erves   of   the  or- 
bit     FROM      THE      OUTER     SIDE 

(from  Sappey,  after  Hirsclifeld 
and  Leveill^).     |- 

The  external  rectus  muscle  Las 
been  divided  and  turned  down  ;  1, 
optic  nerve  ;  2,  trunk  of  the 
third  nerve  ;  3,  its  upper  division 
passing  into  the  levator  palpebrre 
and  superior  rectus ;  4,  its  long 
lower  branch  to  the  inferior 
oblique  muscle  ;  5,  the  sixth 
nerve  joined  by  twigs  from  the 
sympathetic  ;  6,  Gasserian  gang- 
lion ;  7,  ophthalmic  nerve  ;  8,  its 
' ""  -  nasal  branch ;  9,  ophthalmic  gang- 

lion ;  10,  its  short,  11,  its  long, 
and  12,  its  sympathetic  root ;  13,  short  ciliary  nerves  ;  14,  suiDraorbital  nerve. 


TJotox  Oj?  the  ganglion  with  xeeves  :  ITS  EOOTS. — The  posterior 
border  of  the  ganglion  receives  three  nerves.  One  of  these,  the  long  or 
sensory  root,  a  slender  filament  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  Oiihthahnic 
trunk,  joins  the  upper  part  of  this  border.  Another  branch,  the  sliort  or 
motor  root,  much  thicker  and  shorter  than  the  preceding,  and  Bomefcimes 
divided  into  two  jjarts,  is  derived  from  the  branch  of  the  third  nerve  to 
the  inferior  oblique  muscle,  and  is  connected  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
ganglion.  ■■'  The  middle  or  sympathetic  root  is  a  very  small  nerve  which 
emanates  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  and  reaches  the 
ganglion  close  to  the  long  uppei'  root :  these  two  nerves  are  frequently 
conjoined  before  reaching  the  ganglion.  The  ganglion  is  sometimes  very 
small,  probably  from  the  nerve  cells  being  distributed  along  the  nerves 
W'hich  are  connected  with  it. 

Branches  of  the  ganglion. — From  the  fore  part  of  the  ganglion 
arise  six  or  eight  short  ciliary  nerves,  Avhich  undergo  division  as  they 
pass  forwards,  so  that  they  form  from  twelve  to  twenty  fine  filaments  as 
they  reach  the  eyeball.  They  are  disposed  in  two  bundles,  springing 
from  the  upper  and  lower  angles  of  the  ganglion,  and  being  placed,  the 
one  set  above,  the  other  below  the  optic  nerve.  The  lower  set  is  the 
more  numerous,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  long  ciliary  nerves  (from  the 
nasal),  with  w^hich  one  or  more  of  these  branches  are  joined.  Having 
entered  the  eyeball  by  apertm'es  in  the  back  part  of  the  sclerotic  coat, 
the  nerves  are  lodged  in  grooves  on  its  inner  surface,  and  are  finally 
distributed  to  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  iris  and  the  cornea  (see  the  anatomy 
of  the  eye  in  Vol.  II.). 

Varieties. — Additional  roots  to  the  oplithalmic  ganglion  have  been  observed 
Tby  many  anatomists,  derived  from  the  upper  division  of  the  third  nerve,  from 
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tlie  lachrymal  nerve,  from  the  spheno-palatme  ganglion,  or  from  the  sixth  nerve. 
(See  Henie,  "  Xervenlehre,"  1879,  S.  -lOG.) 

According  to  Reichart  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  does  not  receive  its  sjanpathetic 
fibres  by  a  single  root,  but  by  several  fine  filaments,  the  majority  of  which 
accompany  the  third  nerve. 

Although  considered  here,  for  convenience  of  description,  in  connection  with 
the  fifth  nerve,  it  appears  from  its  mode  of  development  and  its  arrangement  in. 
many  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  that  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  is  morphologically 
associated  more  intimately  with  the  third  nerve,  having  in  fact  the  significance 
of  a  spinal  ganglion  on  that  nerve  (31.  Marshall,  Schwalbe). 

II.— SUPERIOR    MAXILLARY    NERVE. 

The  superior  maxillary  nerve,  or  second  division  of  the  fifth,  is 
intermediate  in  size  bet^ween  the  ophthahnic  and  the  inferior  maxillary 
trunks. 

It  commences  at  the  middle  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  and,  passing 
horizontally  forwards,  soon  leaves  the  skull  by  the  foramen  rotmidum 
of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The  nerve  then  crosses  the  spheno-maxillary 
fossa,  and,  taking  the  name  of  infraorlifaJ,  enters  the  infi-aorbital  canal 
of  the  upper  maxilla,  by  wliich  it  is  conducted  to  the  face.  After 
emerging  from  the  infraorbital  foramen,  it  terminates  beneath  the 
elevator  of  the  upper  lip  in  branches,  which  spread  out  to  the  side  of 
the  nose,  the  eyelid,  and  the  upper  lip. 

BEA]srcHES. — Near  its  origin  a  fine  remrrent  branch  passes  to  the 
dura  mater  and  middle  meningeal  artery.  In  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa 
an  orbital  or  temporo-malar  branch  ascends  from  the  superior  maxiUary 
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Fig.  319. — Superior  maxillary  nerve  and  some  of  the  orbital  nerves  (from 
Sappey,  after  Hirschfeld  and  Leveille).     5 

1,  Gasserian  ganglion  ;  2,  laclirj'mal  nerve  ;  3,  trunk  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  ', 
4,  its  orbital  branch  ;  6,  origin  of  its  malar  twig  ;  7,  its  temporal  twig,  joined  by  5,  tlie 
communicating  branch  from  the  lachrymal  nerve  ;  8,  spheno-palatine  ganglion  ;  9,  Vidian 
neire;  10,  its  upper  branch  or  great  superficial  petrosal  nerve  proceeding  to  join  the 
facial  nerve  (11)  ;  12,  its  lower  branch  or  great  deep  petrosal  nerve  joining  the  sympa- 
thetic;  13,  14,  posterior  dental  nerves  ;  15,  terminal  branches  of  the  infraorbital  nerve 
in  the  face ;  16,  a  branch  of  the  facial  uniting  with  some  of  the  twigs  of  the  infra- 
orbital. 
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nerve  to  tlie  orbit,  and  two  spheno-palatiiie  branches  descend  to  joia 
Meckel's  ganglion  ;  Avhile  the  nerve  is  in  contact  with  the  upper  maxilla, 
it  furnishes  the  superior  dental  or  alveolar  branches  ;  and  on  the  face 
are  the  terminal  branches  already  indicated. 

Orbital  branch. — The  orbital  or  temporo-malar  branch,  a  small 
cutaneous  ner\"e,  enters  the  orbit  by  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and 
immediately  divides  into  two  branches  (temporal  and  malar),  which 
jjierce  the  malar  bone,  and  are  distributed  to  the  temple  and  the 
prominent  part  of  the  cheek. 

(a)  The  temporal  l)ranch  is  directed  upwards  in  a  groove  on  the  outer 
wall  of  the  orbit,  and  leaves  this  cavity  by  the  temporal  canal  in  the 
malar  bone  (p.  53).  While  still  in  the  orbit,  it  is  joined  by  a  com- 
municating filament  (in  some  cases,  by  two  filaments)  from  the  lachrymal 
nerve.  The  nerve  is  then  inclined  upwards  in  the  temporal  fossa  be- 
tween the  bone  and  the  temporal  muscle,  and  perforating  the  aponeurosis 
over  the  muscle  nearly  an  inch  above  the  zygoma,  ends  in  cutaneous 
filaments  over  the  fore  pait  of  the  temporal  region.  The  cutaneous 
ramifications  are  united  with  the  facial  nerve,  and  sometimes  with 
the  auriculo-temporal  branch  of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth. 

{l)  The  malar  Irancli  lies  at  first  in  the  loose  fat  in  the  lower  angle 
of  the  orbit,  and  is  continued  to  the  face  through  the  malar  canal  of  the 
malar  bone,  where  it  is  frequently  divided  into  two  filaments.  It  is 
distributed  to  the  skin  over  the  malar  bone.  In  the  j)rominent  part  of 
the  cheek,  this  nerve  communicates  with  the  facial  nerve. 

Varieties. — The  temporo-malar  nerve  is  subject  to  frequent  deviations  from 
the  aiTangement  above  described.  Thus,  either  branch  may  be  smaller  than 
usual,  or  even  absent,  in  which  case  the  other  division  of  the  nerve  may  be 
distributed  over  a  larger  area,  or  the  temjjoral  branch  may  be  reinforced  or 
replaced  by  the  lachrymal  nerve,  the  malar  branch  by  the  infraorbital  nerve. 
The  temporal  l^ranch,  instead  of  perforating  the  malar  bone,  frequently  passes 
into  the  temporal  fossa  through  the  anterior  end  of  the  spheno-masillaiy  fissure. 

The  superior  dental  or  alveolar  nerves  are,  as  a  rule,  three  in 
number,  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior,  bat  the  middle  is  sometimes- 
conjoined  with  the  anterior,  while  the  posterior  is  frequently  represented 
by  two  separate  ofi'sets. 

The  2^osterior  supen'or  dental  nerve  niises  from  the  superior  maxillary 
trunk  before  it  enters  the  infraorbital  groove,  and  immediately  divides- 
into  two  branches  (often  separate  at  their  origin),  which  descend  with 
the  posterior  dental  artery  on  the  zygomatic  surface  of  the  upper  jaw. 
They  send  small  external  filaments  to  the  gum  and  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  and  then  enter  the  posterior  dental 
canals  to  terminate  in  offsets  to  the  molar  teeth  and  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  antrum. 

"Variety. — The  posterior  dental  nerve  has  been  seen  in  a  few  instances  of 
large  size,  and  replacing  the  buccal  nerve,  which  was  absent  as  a  branch  of  the 
inferior  maxillary,  in  the  supply  of  the  cheek. 

The  middle  siqjerior  dental  nerve  leaves  the  superior  maxillary  in  the 
binder  part  of  the  infraorbital  canal,  and  is  dii'ected  downwards  and 
forwards  in  a  special  canal  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  antrum  to  the  bicuspid 
teeth. 

The  anterior  stqjerior  dental  neive  is  the  largest  of  the  three.    Arising 
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near  the  iafraorbital  foramen,  it  descends  in  its  canal  in  the  front  wall  of 
the  antrum,  and  divides  into  dental  branches  for  the  incisor  and  canine 
teeth,  and  a  nasal  branch,  which  supplies  the  pituitary  membrane  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  inferior  meatus  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  floor  of 
the  nasal  fossa. 


Fiff  320. 


Fig.  320. — Deep  tiew  of  the  stjpeeior  UAXiiiLART  nerve  and  the  spheno-palatinb 
GANGLION,  &c.  (from  Sappey,  after  Hirschfeld  and  Leveille).      2 

1,  superior  maxillaTy  nerve  ;  2,  posterior  superior  dental ;  3,  middle  superior  dental  j 
4,  anterior  superior  dental ;  5,  superior  dental  plexus ;  6,  spheno-palatine  ganglion ;  7, 
Vidian  nerve  ;  8,  its  great  superficial  petrosal  branch  ;  9,  its  great  deep  petrosal  branch ; 

10,  a  part  of  the  sixth  nerve,  receiving  twigs  from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic ; 

11,  superior  cervical  sympathetic  ganglion  ;  12,  its  ascending  branch  ;  13,  facial  nerve  ; 
14,  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  ;  15,  its  tympanic  branch  ;  16,  twig  joining  the  sympathetic  ; 
17,  filament  to  the  fenestra  rotunda  ;  18,  filament  to  the  Eustachian  tube  ;  19,  filament 
to  the  fenestra  ovalis  ;  20,  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve. 


The  three  dental  nerves  communicate  so  as  to  form  loops  with  one 
another  while  they  are  contained  in  their  bony  canals,  and  from  these 
loops  other  branches  spring,  which  join  again  and  give  rise  to  a  plexus 
{suijerior  denial  plexus)  from  which  the  minute  terminal  filaments 
proceed  to  the  teeth  and  gum. 

Facial  branches. — The  facial  branches  are  divisible  into  palpebral, 
nasal,  and  labial  sets. 

The  inferior  palpebral  branches,  generally  an  inner  and  an  outer, 
ascend  from  the  termination  of  the  infraorbital  nerve  to  supply  the  skin 
and  conjunctiva  of  the  lower  eyelid  in  its  whole  breadth. 

The  lateral  nasal  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  directed 
inwards  between  the  fibres  of  the  levator  labii  superioris  alaque  nasi 
muscle  to  the  skin  of  the  side  of  the  nose. 

The  suoerior  labial  branches,  the  largest  of  the  terminal  oflFsets  of  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve,  and  three  or  four  in  number,  pass  downwards 
between  the  elevator  muscles  of  the  upper  lip  and  of  the  angle  of  the 
mouth.  Eamifying  as  they  descend,  and  giving  ofi"  branches  to  supply 
the  integument  of  the  fore  part  of  the  cheek,  they  end  in  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  lip. 

Below  the  orbit,  the  terminal  branches  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve 
are  joined  by  considerable  branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  the  union  between 
the  two  being  named  the  infraorbital  plexus. 
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Spheno-Palatine  Ganglion. 

The  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  also  named  Meckel's  or  the  nasal  gang- 
lion, is  deeply  placed  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  close  to  the  spheno- 
palatine foramen.  It  receives  the  two  sj)heno-palatine  branches  "which 
descend  together  from  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  as  it  crosses  the  top 
of  the  fossa.  It  is  of  a  reddish-grey  colour,  triangular  in  form,  and 
convex  on  the  outer  surface.  Its  diameter  is  about  the  fifth  of  an  inch. 
The  grey  or  ganglionic  substance  does  not  involve  aU  the  fibres  of  the 
spheno-palatine  branches  of  the  upper  maxillary  nerve,  but  is  placed  at 
the  back  part,  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Vidian  nerve,  so  that 
many  of  the  fibres  of  the  spheno-palatine  nerves  proceeding  to  the  nose 
and  palate  pass  to  their  destination  without  being  incorporated  with  the 
ganglionic  mass. 

Branches  proceed  from  the  ganglion  upwards  to  the  orbit,  downwards 
to  the  palate,  inwards  to  the  nose,  and  backwards  through  the  Vidian 
and  pterygo-palatine  canals. 

AscENDiis'G  BEAXCHES. — These  consist  of  three  or  more  very  small 
twigs,  which  reach  the  orbit  by  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and  are 
distributed  to  the  periosteum  and,  according  to  Luschka,  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  posterior  ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal  sinuses. 

Bock  and  Valentin  describe  a  branch,  ascending  from  the  ganglion  to  the 
sixth,  nerve  ;  Tiedemann.  one  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  ophthalmic  ganglion.  The 
filaments  described  by  Hirzel  as  ascending  to  the  optic  nerve  most  probably  join 
the  ciliary  twigs  which  suiTOund  that  nerve. 

Descexdixg  BEAXCHES. — These  are  three  in  number, — the  large,  the 
small,  and  the  external  palatine  nerves,  and  are  in  great  part  continued 
directly  from  the  spheno-j)alatine  branches  of  the  superior  maxillary. 

(a)  The  large  or  anUrior  ^Mlatine  nerve  descends  in  the  palato-maxillary 
canal,  and  divides  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  into  branches  which  are 
received  into  grooves  in  the  hard  palate,  and  extend  forwards  nearly  to 
the  incisor  teeth.  In  the  mouth  it  supplies  the  inner  side  of  the  gum, 
the  glands,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  hard  j^alate,  and  joins  in 
fi'ont  with  the  naso-palatine  nerve.  When  entering  its  canal,  this  pala- 
tine nerve  giA'es  a  nasal  branch  which  ramifies  on  the  middle  and  lower 
spongy  bones  ;  and  a  little  before  leaving  the  canal,  another  branch  ia 
supplied  to  the  membrane  covering  the  lower  spongy  bone :  these  are 
the  inferior  nasal  Iranches. 

(b)  The  small  ov  posterior  iJalatme  nerve  enters,  with  a  small  artery,  the 
lesser  palatine  canal,  and  is  conducted  to  the  soft  palate,  the  tonsil,  and 
the  uvula.  Through  it  are  supplied  also  the  levator  palati  and  azygos 
uvul^  muscles. 

(c)  The  external  ijalatine  nerve,  the  smallest  of  the  series,  courses 
through  the  external  palatine  canal  between  the  maxilla  and  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  palate  bone,  to  be  distributed  to  the  tonsil  and  the  outer 
part  of  the  soft  palate.     This  nerve  is  occasionally  wanting. 

IxTEENAL  BEAXCHES. — Tlicse  cousist  of  the  uaso-palatine,  and  the 
upper  nasal  branches,  which  ramify  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nasal 
fossae  and  adjoining  sinuses. 

The  upjMr  nasal  are  very  small  branches,  and  enter  the  back  part  of 
the  nasal  fossa  by  the  spheno-palatine  foramen.  Some  are  prolonged  to 
the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  septum,  and  the  remainder  ramify 
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in  the  membrane  coyering  the  upper  two  spongy  bones,  and  in  that 
lining  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells. 

The  naso-palafine  nerve,  nerve  of  Cotunnius  (Scarpa)  (fig.  314,  3), 
long  and  slender,  leaves  the  inner  side  of  the  ganglion  with  the  preceding- 
branches,  and  after  crossing  the  roof  of  the  nasal  fossa  is  directed  down- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  septum  nasi,  between  the  periosteum  and  the 
pituitary  membrane,  towards  the  anterior  palatine  canal.  The  nerves  of 
opposite  sides  descend  to  the  palate  tlirough  the  mesial  subdivisions  of 
the  canal,  called  the  foramina  of  Scarpa,  the  nerve  of  the  right  side 


Fig.  321. 


Pig.  321. — Nerves  of  the  nose  aitd  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  from  the  inner 
SIDE  (from  Sappey,  after  Hirschfeld  and  Leveill^).      f 

1,  network  of  the  external  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerve  ;  2,  nasal  nerve,  giving  its 
external  branch  to  the  outer  ■waU  of  the  nose  ;  the  septal  branch  is  cut  short  ;  3,  spiheno- 
palatine  ganglion  ;  4,  ramification  of  the  large  palatine  nerve  ;  5,  small,  and  6,  external 
palatine  nerve  ;  7,  inferior  nasal  branch  ;  8,  superior  nasal  branch  ;  9,  naso-palatine 
nei-ve  cut  short  ;  10,  Vidian  nerve  ;  11,  great  superficial  petrosal  nerve;  12,  great  deep 
petrosal  nerve  ;  13,  the  sympathetic  nerves  ascending  on  the  internal  carotid  ai-tery. 

usually  behind  that  of  the  left  (see  p.  50).  In  the  lower  common  fora- 
men the  two  naso-palatine  nerves  are  connected  with  each  other  in  a 
fine  plexus  ;  and  they  end  in  several  filaments,  which  are  distributed  to 
the  mucous  membrane  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  and  communicate  with 
the  gTeat  palatine  nerve.  In  its  course  along  the  septum,  small  filaments 
are  ftirnished  from  the  naso-palatine  nerve  to  the  pituitary  membrane. 

PosTERiOE  BEANCHES. — The  branches  directed  backwards  from  the 
spheno -palatine  ganglion  are  the  Vidian  and  pharyngeal  nerves. 

The  Vidian  nerve,  arising  from  the  back  part  of  the  ganglion,  which 
seems  to  be  prolonged  into  it,  passes  backwards  through  the  Vidian 
canal,  and  after  emerging  fi'om  this  divides  in  the  foramen  lacerum  into 
two  branches  :  one  of  these,  the  great  siqjerficial  j^&trosal  nerve,  joins 
the  facial,  while  the  other,  the  great  deej)  petrosal,  communicates  with 
the  sympathetic.  While  the  Vidian  nerve  is  in  its  canal,  it  gives  some 
small  nasal  branches,  which  supply  the  membrane  of  the  back  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  nose  and  septum,  as  well  as  the  membrane  covering  the 
end  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

0  0  2 
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The  large  superficial  petrosal  nerve,  entering  the  cranium  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  carotid  artery  and  beneath  the  Gasserian  ganghon,  is  directed 
backwards  in  a  groove  on  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  to 
the  hiatus  Fallopii,  and  is  thus  conducted  to  the  aqueductus  Fallopii, 
where  it  joins  the  geniculate  ganglion  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  large  deep  petrosal  nerve,  shorter  than  the  other,  is  of  a  reddish 
colour  and  softer  texture :  it  is  directed  backwards,  and  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  carotid  artery  ends  in  the  filaments  of  the  sympathetic 
surrounding  that  vessel. 

In  accordance  with  the  view  taken  of  the  ganglia  connected  with  the 
fifth  nerve  (p.  557),  the  superficial  and  deep  petrosal  parts  of  the  Vidian 
nerve  may  be  regarded  as  the  motor  and  sympathetic  roots  respectively  of 
the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  the  spheno-palatine  nerves  constituting 
its  sensory  root. 

H\iQ  pharyngeal  nerve  is  inconsiderable  in  size,  and,  instead  of  emanat- 
ing directly  from  the  ganglion,  is  frequently  derived  altogether  from  the 
Vidian.  This  branch,  when  a  separate  nerve,  springs  from  the  back  of 
the  ganglion,  enters  the  pterygo-palatine  canal  with  an  artery,  and  is 
lost  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  pharynx  behind  the  Eustachian 
tube. 

Summary. — ^The  superior  maxiUary  nerve,  with  Meckel's  ganglion, 
supplies  the  integument  above  and  over  the  malar  bone,  and  that  of  the 
lower  eyelid,  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  the  upper  lip  ;  the  upper  teeth  ; 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  ;  the  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  pharynx,  of  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  and  of  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
cells ;  the  soft  palate,  tonsil,  and  uvula,  and  the  glandular  and  mucous 
structures  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

III.— INFERIOR    MAXILLARY    NERVE. 

The  lower  maxillary  nerve,  the  third  and  largest  division  of  the  fifth, 
is  made  up  of  two  portions  of  unequal  size,  the  larger  being  derived  from 
the  Gasserian  ganglion,  and  the  smaller  being  the  slender  motor  root  of 
the  fifth  nerve.  These  two  parts  leave  the  skull  by  the  foramen  ovale 
in  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  unite  immediately  after  their  exit.  Two  or 
three  lines  below  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  under  cover  of  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle,  the  nerve  separates  into  two  primary  divisions,  one  of 
which  is  higher  in  position  and  smaller  than  the  other. 

The  sm.aU,  anterior,  or  upper  portion  receives  the  greater  part  of  the 
fibres  of  the  motor  root,  and  breaks  up  into  temporal,  masseteric,  external 
pterygoid,  and  buccal  branches,  of  which  the  last  alone  is  a  sensory  nerve. 
The  large,  posterior,  or  loiver  portion  is  chiefly  sensory,  and  divides  into 
auriculo-temporal,  lingual  or  gustatory,  and  inferior  dental  nerves ;  it 
likewise  supplies  through  the  last-mentioned  branch  the  mylo-hyoid 
muscle  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric.  The  branch  to  the 
internal  pterygoid  muscle,  with  which  also  are  connected  those  proceed- 
ing from  the  otic  ganglion  to  the  tensors  of  the  palate  and  tympanum, 
is  sometimes  counted  as  a  part  of  the  larger  division,  but  is  more  correctly 
regarded  as  arising  fi-om  the  undivided  trunk. 

The  short  trmik  of  the  nerve  also  gives  off,  as  it  issues  from  the 
foramen  ovale,  a  slender  recurrent  branch  (Arnold),  which  passes  back- 
wards into  the  skull  through  the  foramen  spinosum  with  the  middle 
meningeal  artery,  and  divides  like  that  vessel  into  two  branches.  The 
anterior  of  these  sends  its  filaments  into  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
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bone,  ■while  the  posterior  traverses  the  petro-squamons  fissure  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  mastoid  cells  (Luschka). 

The  deep  temporal  nerves  (figs.  316  and  322)  are  usually  three  in 
number,  but  are  subject  to  considerable  variety  in  their  arrangement. 
The  anterior  is  given  oflP  by  the  buccal  nerve  after  it  has  perforated  the 
external  pterygoid,  and  ascends  to  supply  the  foremost  part  of  the 
temporal  muscle.  The  micMJe  passes  outwards  above  the  external 
pterygoid  and  turns  upwards  close  to  the  bone  to  enter  the  deep  smface 
of  the  muscle.  The  jjosterior  is  generally  conjoined  with  the  masseteric 
nerve,  and,  taking  a  course  suuilar  to  the  middle  branch,  ramifies  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  muscle.  The  number  of  these  nerves  is  fi'equently 
reduced  by  the  union  of  the  middle  with  either  of  the  other  branches. 

The  masseteric  nerve  likewise  passes  above  the  external  pterygoid, 

Fi-.  322. 


Fig.  322. — View  of  the  eeanches  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  from  the  outer 
SIDE  (from  Sappey,  after  Hirschfelcl  and  Leveillg).      § 

The  zygoma  and  part  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  have  been  removed  ;  the  dental  canal 
has  been  opened  up  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  temporal  muscle  has  been  taken  away,  and 
the  masseter  muscle  turned  down  :  1,  masseteric  nerve  ;  2,  posterior  deep  temporal 
nerve  ;  3,  buccal  nerve  ;  4,  branch  of  the  facial  ;  5,  anterior  deep  temporal  nerve  ;  6, 
filaments  given  by  the  buccal  to  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  ;  7,  middle  deep  temporal 
nerve  ;  8,  auriculo-temporal  nerve  ;  9,  its  temporal  branches  ;  10,  its  branches  to  the 
meatus  and  auricle  ;  11,  its  union  with  the  facial  ;  12,  lingual  nerve;  13,  mylo-hyoid 
nerve  ;  14,  inferior  dental  nerve  ;  15,  its  twigs  to  the  teeth  ;  16,  mental  branch  ;  17, 
branch  of  the  facial  unitinsr  with  the  mental. 
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and  is  directed  nearly  horizontally  outwards  at  the  posterior  border  of 
the  temporal  muscle,  and  through  the  sigmoid  notch  of  the  lower  jaw,  to 
the  masseter,  which  it  enters  at  the  hinder  part  of  its  deep  surface.  It 
also  gives  a  filament  or  two  to  the  articulation  of  the  jaw. 

The  external  pterygoid  nerve  generally  arises  in  common  with 
the  buccal  branch,  and  penetrates  the  inner  surface  of  its  muscle. 

The  buccal  nerve,  which  differs  from  the  foregoing  branches  in 
being  entirely  a  sensory  nerve,  is  usuaUy  conjoined  at  its  origin  with  the 
anterior  deep  temporal  and  the  external  pterygoid  nerves.  It  passes 
forwards  between  the  heads  of  the  external  pterygoid,  and  then 
descends  in  close  contact  with  the  inner  side  (occasionally  perforating 
some  of  the  fibres)  of  the  temporal  muscle  at  its  insertion,  to  the  surface 
of  the  buccinator  muscle.  Here  it  divides  into  several  branches  which 
join  in  a  plexus  round  the  facial  vein  with  the  buccal  branches  of  the 
facial  nerve,  and  are  finally  distributed  to  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cheek,  extending  as  far  forwards  as  the  angle  of  the 
mouth. 

"Varieties. — The  buccal  nerve  is  occasionally  replaced  by  a  branch,  of  the 
superior  maxillary  (p.  560).  It  has  been  seen  by  Turner  arising  from  the 
inferior  dental  nerve  in  the  dental  canal,  and  issuing  by  a  smaU  foramen  in  the 
alveolar  border  of  the  lower  jaw,  close  to  the  ramus.  Gaillet  describes  it  in  one 
case  as  arising-  dii-ectly  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  and  passing  from  the 
cranium  through  a  special  aperture  between  the  round  and  oval  foramina. 

The  internal  pterygoid  nerve  is  closely  connected  at  its  origin  with 
the  otic  ganglion,  and  descends  to  the  inner  or  deep  surface  of  its 
muscle. 

Auricnlo-teiuporal  nerve. — The  auriculo-temporal  nerve  takes  its 
origin  close  to  the  foramen  ovale,  usually  by  two  roots  which  surround 
the  middle  meningeal  artery.  It  is  directed  at  first  backwards,  beneath 
the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  lower 
jaw  ;  then  changing  its  course,  it  turns  upwards  between  the  ear  and  the 
temporo-maxiUary  articulation,  under  cover  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
parotid  gland  ;  and  finally,  emerging  from  beneath  the  latter,  it  ascends 
over  the  base  of  the  zygoma  in  company  with  the  superficial  temporal 
artery,  behind  which  it  is  placed,  to  terminate  on  the  side  of  the  head 
as  the  superficial  temporal  nerve. 

Branches. — {a)  Communicating  tranches. — The  roots  of  the  auriculo- 
temporal nerve  are  joined,  close  to  their  origin,  by  slender  filaments  from 
the  otic  ganglion  ;  and  from  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  as  it  turns  upwards, 
one  or  two  considerable  branches  are  sent  forwards  round  the  commence- 
ment of  the  superficial  temporal  artery  to  the  temporo-facial  division  of 
the  facial  nerve. 

(&)  The  articular  hranches  are  one  or  two  fine  twigs  to  the  hinder  part 
of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation. 

(c)  The  nerves  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  are  two  in  number, 
tipper  and  lower,  and  enter  the  canal  between  the  osseous  and  cartilag- 
inous parts  of  its  wall.  They  supply  the  skin  of  the  meatus,  and  the 
upper  one  sends  a  filament  to  the  membrana  tympani. 

{d)  Parotid  hramhes  pass  from  the  nerve,  or  from  its  connecting 
branches  with  the  facial,  to  the  gland. 

{e)  T\iQ  anterior  auricular  nerves  are  usually  two  in  number  and  supply 
the  skin  of  the  tragus  and  of  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  pinna. 
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(/)  The  superficial  femjjoral  nerve  divides  into  slender  brandies  whicii 
supply  the  skin  over  the  greater  part  of  the  temporal  region,  the  anterior 
ones  forming  communications  with  the  temporal  branches  of  the  facial 
nerve  (fig.  326,  18). 

Inferior  dental  nerve. — The  inferior  dental  is  the  largest  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  lower  maxillary  nerve.  It  descends  under  cover  of 
the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  behind  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  lingual 
nerve,  and,  passing  between  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  enters  the  inferior  dental 
canal.  In  company  with  the  dental  artery,  it  proceeds  along  this  canal, 
and  supplies  branches  to  the  teeth.  At  the  mental  foramen  it  bifurcates ; 
one  part,  the  incisor  branch,  being  continued  onwards  within  the  bone  to- 
wards the  middle  line,  while  the  other,  the  much  larger  mental  branch, 
escapes  by  the  foramen  to  the  face. 

When  about  to  enter  the  foramen  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw,  the  inferior  dental  nerve  gives  off  the  slender  mylo-hyoid 
branch. 

(a)  The  mylo-liyoicl  hranch  descends  in  the  groove  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  under  surface  of  the  mylo-hyoid 
muscle,  to  which  and  to  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  it  is  dis- 
tributed. The  fibres  of  this  nerve  may  be  traced  back  within  the  sheath 
of  the  inferior  dental  to  the  motor  portion  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve. 

(&)  The  dented  Ir cinches  supply  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth,  together 
with  the  adjoinmg  part  of  the  gum.  They  form  by  their  communications 
a  fine  inferior  dental  plexus,  resembling  that  formed  by  the  corresponding' 
nerves  in  the  upper  jaw. 

(c)  The  incisor  lirancJi  continues  the  direction  of  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve,  and  supplies  filaments  to  the  canine  and  incisor  teeth. 

{d)  The  mental  or  labial  nerve,  emerging  from  the  bone  by  the  mental 
foramen,  divides  beneath  the  depressor  anguli  oris  into  three  parts,  an 
inferior,  which  descends  to  the  integument  of  the  chin,  and  two  superior, 
which  ascend  to  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  lip.  All 
three  communicate  freely  with  the  supramaxillary  branch  of  the  facial 
nerve. 

Varieties. — TTie  inferior  dental  and  lingual  nerves  have  been  observed  to 
form  a  single  trunk  as  far  as  the  dental  foramen.  The  inferior  dental  nerve 
sometimes  has  one  or  two  accessory  roots  from  other  divisions  of  the  inferior 
maxiUary.  The  most  common  of  these  is  one  -which  arises  from  the  G-asserian 
ganglion  and  remains  separate  until  after  it  enters  the  dental  canal  (lesser 
inferior  dental  nerve,  Sapolini). 

The  mylo-hyoid  nerve  frequently  (constantly,  Sappey)  gives  ofE  a  small  branch, 
which  pierces  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  and  joins  the  lingual  nerve.  Branches  are 
also  described  as  passing  from  the  mylo-hyoid  nei^ve  to  the  depressor  anguli  oris 
and  platysma  myoides  muscles  (Henle),  to  the  integument  below  the  chin  (Krause, 
Schwalbe),  and  to  the  submaxillary  gland  (Meckel,  Henle,  Cumow). 

Lingual  nerve.— The  lingual  branch  (or  gustatory  nerve)  descends 
under  cover  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  lying  to  the  inner  side  and 
in  front  of  the  dental  nerve,  and  generally  united  to  that  by  a  cord 
which  may  cross  over  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  Near  its  origin,  it 
is  joined  at  an  acute  angle  by  the  cliorda  tynipani,  a  small  branch  which 
is  given  off  by  the  facial  nerve,  and  descends  fi'om  the  inner  end  of  the 
Crlaserian  fissure.     It  then  passes  between  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle 
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and  the  ramus  of  the  lower  ja^y,  and  is  inclined  obliquely  inwards  to  the 
side  of  the  tongue,  over  the  upper  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  (where 
this  muscle  is  attached  to  the  maxillary  bone)  and  above  the  deep 
portion  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  Lastly,  the  nerve  crosses  below 
Wharton's  duct,  and  is  continued  along  the  side  of  the  tongue  to  the 
apex,  lying  immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane. 

Branches. — («)  Cointmimcatmff  tranches. — In  addition  to  the  cord 
above  mentioned  passing  irom  the  inferior  dental  to  the  lingual  nerve, 
and  the  connection  with  the  facial  nerve  through  the  chorda  tympani, 
the  lingual  nerve  gives  off  branches  to  the  submaxillary  ganglion  at  the 
place  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  a  little 
farther  forwards  one  or  two  filaments  descend  over  the  fore  part  of  the 
hyo-glossus  muscle  to  join  in  loops  with  similar  branches  of  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve. 

{h)  Branches  io  ilie  mucous  memhrme  of  the  mouth  are  given  from  the 
nerve  at  the  side  of  the  tongue,  and  supply  also  the  gum.  Some  delicate 
filaments  are  likewise  distributed  to  the  sublingual  gland. 

(c)  The  lingual  or  terminal  branches  perforate  the  muscular  structure 
of  the  tongue,  and  divide  into  filaments  which  are  directed  upwards  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  organ,  where 
they  terminate  mainly  in  the  conical  and  fungiform  papillse. 

Submaxillary   Ganglion. 

The  submaxillary  or  lingual  ganglion  (fig.  331,  7)  is  placed  above  the 
deep  portion  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  is  connected  by  anterior  and 
posterior  filaments  with  the  lingual  nerve,  from  which  it  thus  appears  to 
be  suspended  by  a  loop.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  ophthalmic 
ganglion,  and  triangular  or  fusiform  in  shape.  Its  hinder  part  receives 
branches  from  nerves  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  roots,  while  fi'om  its 
fore  and  lower  parts  proceed  the  branches  for  distribution. 

EooTS  OF  THE  GANGLION. — The  posterior  connecting  branch  fi:om 
the  lingual  nerve,  often  broken  up  into  two  or  three  filaments,  conveys 
to  the  ganglion  fibres  from  the  chorda  tympani  and  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve,  and  thus  represents  the  motor  and  sensory  roots  of  the  ganglion. 
The  symiMthetic  root  is  formed  by  slender  twigs  from  the  plexus  on  the 
facial  artery. 

Branches. — Five  or  six  small  nerves  descend  from  the  ganglion  to 
the  submaxillary  gland,  and  others  run  forwards  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  "Wharton's  duct.  The  anterior  branch  of 
communication  with  the  lingual  nerve  is  probably  composed  of  fibres 
which  pass  from  the  ganglion  and  are  distributed  with  the  offsets  of  that 
nerve.  There  is  also  occasionally  a  small  branch  or  two  passing  to  the 
hypoglossal  nerve  (Meckel,  Bose), 

A  'minute  s^chlvngtial  ganglion  is  described  by  Blandin  and  some  other 
anatomists  on  the  filaments  passing  from  the  lingual  nerve  to  the  sublingual 
gland  (fig  331,  8). 

Otic  Ganglion. 

The  otic  ganglion,  or  ganglion  of  Arnold,  of  a  reddish-grey  colour,  is 
oval  in  shape,  flattened  from  within  out,  and  measures  about  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  in  its  longest  (antero-posterior)  diameter.  It  is  situated 
immediately  below  the  foramen  ovale,  on  the  deep  surface  of  the  inferior 
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maxillary  nerve,  covering,  and  not  imfrequently  suiTounding,  the  origin 
of  the  internal  pterygoid  branch.  Its  inner  surface  is  close  to  the 
cartilaginous  part  of  the  Eustacliian  tube  and  the  tensor  palati  muscle  ; 
behind  it  is  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

EooTS. — The  ganglion  receives,  tlirough  its  connection  with  the  nerve 
to  the  internal  pterygoid,  fibres  from  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  and 
these  may  be  regarded  as  constitutmg  its  onotor  and  sensorjj  roots  {short 
root  of  Arnold)  ;  the  si/mjxdhetic  root  is  a  filament  (or  two)  passing 
forwards  from  the  plexus  on  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  The  gang- 
lion is  also  joined  posteriorly  by  the  small  superjicial j^etrosal  nerve  (long 
roof,  Arnold),  which  connects  it  with,  and  probably  conveys  to  it  fibres 
from,  the  facial  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  (p.  577). 

Beakches. — (a)  Two  or  more  filaments  pass  backwards  to  the  roots 


Fis.  323. 


ilg.     323. — Otic    gang- 

LIOX     AND    ITS     CONNEC- 
TIONS   FROH    THE    INNEK 

SIDE  (from  Sappey,  after 
Arnold),     3 

The  temporal  bone  is 
<livided  SO  as  to  show  the 
inner  surface  of  the  mem- 
brana  tympani  and  the 
canal  of  the  facial  nerve ; 
the  foramen  ovale  is  opened 
on  the  inner  side  :  1,  small 
root  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
passing  down  on  the  inner 
bide  of  the  Gasserian  gang- 
lion to  unite  with  the  in- 
ferior maxillary  division  ; 

2,  inferior  dental  nerve 

3,  mylo-hyoid  branch,  seen 
also  farther  down  emerg- 
ing in  front  of  the  internal 
pterygoid  muscle  ;  4, 
lingual ;  5,  chorda  tym- 
pani ;  6,  facial  nerve  in 
its  canal  ;  7,  auriculo- 
temporal nerve,  enclosing  in  its  loop  of  origin  the  middle  meningeal  artery  ;  8,  otic  gang- 
lion ;  9,  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve ;  10,  branch  to  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  ;  11, 
twig  connecting  the  ganglion  with  the  auriculo-temporal  neiwe ;  12,  twig  to  the  gang- 
lion from  the  sympathetic  on  the  meningeal  artery  ;  13,  nerve  to  the  internal  pterygoid 
muscle  ;  H,  branch  to  the  tensor  palati  muscle. 


of  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve,  in  which  their  fibres  appear,  from  the 
result  of  physiological  experiments  on  animals,  to  be  conducted  to  the 
parotid  gland. 

(i)  A  communicating  twig  descends  to  the  chorda  tympani. 

(c  and  cT)  Two  small  nerves  are  distributed  to  muscles — one  to  the 
tensor  tympani,  the  other  to  the  tensor  palati,  but  the  greater  number  of 
the  fibres  of  these  branches  can  be  followed  backwards  to  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve,  where  they  arise  in  common  with  the  nerve  to  the 
internal  pterygoid. 

SuiiiMARy. — Cutaneous  filaments  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve 
ramify  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  the  external  ear,  in  the  external 
auditory  canal,  the  lower  lip,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  ;  sensory 
branches  are  supplied  by  it  to  the  greater  part  of  the  tongue ;   and 
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branches  are  furnished  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  the  lower 
teeth  and  gums,  the  salivary  glands,  and  the  articulation  of  the  lower 
jaw.  _ 

This  nerve  supplies  the  muscles  of  mastication,  viz.,  the  masseter, 
temporal,  and  two  pterygoids  ;  also  the  mylo-hyoid,  the  anterior  belly  of 
the  digastric,  the  tensor  palati  and  tensor  tympani  muscles. 

VL— ABDUCENT    NERVE. 

The  sixth  nerve  (abducent  nerve  of  the  eyeball,  external  oculomotor) 
makes  its  appearance  as  a  flattened  band  in  the  groove  between  the  pons 
and  the  medulla  oblongata,  immediately  external  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
pyramid.  One  or  two  of  the  innermost  bundles  frequently  issue  between 
the  fibres  of  the  pyramid,  or  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  pons.  The 
nerve  speedily  becomes  rounded,  and  is  directed  forwards  to  an  apertm'e 
in  the  dura  mater  at  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  dorsum  sellse.  It 
then  continues  its  course  forwards,  lying  close  to  the  floor  of  the 
cavernous  sinus,  in  contact  with  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  and  passes  into  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and 
between  the  heads  of  the  external  rectus,  to  be  distributed  to  that 
muscle,  which  it  pierces  on  its  ocular  surface  (fig.  315,  6  ;  fig.  318,  5). 
As  the  nerve  enters  the  orbit,  it  is  placed  below  the  other  nerves  passing 
through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  but  above  the  ophthalmic  veins. 

While  contained  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  the  sixth  nerve  is  joined  by 
filaments  from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  and  as  it  enters  the 
orbit  it  receives  a  small  filament  from  the  ophthalmic  nerve  (Rosenthal). 

Variety. — Absence  of  the  sixth  nerve  upon  one  side  is  recorded,  its  place 
being  supplied  by  a  branch,  of  the  third  nerve  (Generali). 

VII.— FACIAL    NERVE. 

The  seventh  or  facial  nerve  (portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of  Willis) 
takes  its  superficial  origin  from  the  uppermost  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  in  the  depression  between  the  olivary  and  restiform  bodies, 
where  it  emerges  in  a. hue  with  the  roots  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  close  to 
the  loT\'er  edge  of  the  pons,  to  which  it  is  frequently  adherent  for  a  short 
distance.  To  its  outer  side  is  the  auditory  nerve,  and  between  the  two 
is  a  slender  fasciculus  (fig.  310,  between  vii  and  Tin),  which  is  known 
as  the  2^orfio  ov  pars  i7itermeclia  of  Wrisderg,  and  joins  the  facial  nerve 
in  the  auditory  canal.  This  intermediate  part  is  frequently  connected 
more  or  less  closely  at  its  -origin  with  one  or  both  of  the  nerves  between 
which  it  lies,  and  in  many  cases  a  few  of  its  fibres  pass  distally  into  the 
auditory  nerve  (E.  BischoflF,  Henle). 

From  its  origin,  the  facial  nerve  is  directed  outwards  in  company  with 
the  auditory  nerve  to  the  internal  auditory  meatus.  Here  the  facial 
lies  in  a  groove  along  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and 
the  portio  intermedia  is  placed  between  the  two.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
meatus  the  facial  nerve  enters  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  and  follows  the 
Avindings  of  that  canal  through  the  temporal  bone  to  the  lower  surface  of 
the  skull.  It  passes  at  first  horizontally  outwards  for  a  short  distance, 
between  the  cochlea  and  vestibule,  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum, 
where  it  bends  sharply  backwards  above  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  then 
arches  downwards  behind  the  pyi-amid  and  the  tympanic  cavity  to  issue 
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by  tlie  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  At  the  place  where  it  turns  backwards 
(genu),  the  nerve  presents  on  its  fore  part  a  reddish  enlargement  which 
contains  numerous  nerye-cells,  and  is  named  the  geniadate  ganglion 


Fig.    324. — The    facial   nerve  Fig.  324. 

IN  ITS  CANAL,  WITH  ITS  CON- 
NECTING BRANCHES,  &c.  (from 
Sapper,  after  Hirsclifeld  and 
Leveille).     3 

The  mastoid  and  a  part  of  the 
petrous  bone  have  been  divided 
nearly  vertically,  and  the  canal  of 
the  facial  nerve  opened  in  its 
whole  extent  from  the  internal 
meatus  to  the  stylo-mastoid  fora- 
men ;  the  Vidian  canal  has  also 
been  opened  from  the  outside:  1, 
facial  nei-ve  in  the  first  horizontal 
part  of  its  course  ;  2,  its  second 
part  turning  backwards ;  3,  its 
vertical  portion  ;  4,  the  nerve  at 
its  exit  from  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen  ;  5,  geniculate  ganglion  ; 

6,  large  superficial  petrosal  nerve  ; 

7,  spheno-palatine  ganglion  ;  8,  small  superficial  petrosal  nei-ve  ;  9,  chorda  tympani  ; 
10,  posterior  auricular  branch  cut  short  ;  11,  branch  to  the  digastric  muscle  ;  12,  branch 
to  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle  ;  13,  twig  uniting  with  the  glosso-phai-yngeal  nerve  (14  and  15). 

(intumescentia  ganglioformis).  Below  the  skull,  the  trunk  is  continued 
downwards  and  forwards  through  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  and 
a  nttle  behind  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  it  terminates  by  dividing  into 


Fig.  325. — Geniculate  ganglion  of  the 
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rnoJi  ABOVE  (from  Bidder). 

The  dissection  is  made  in  the  middle 
fossa  of  the  skull  on  the  right  side  ;  part 
of  the  temporal  bone  being  removed  so 
as  to  open  the  internal  auditory  meatus, 
hiatus  Fallopii,  and  a  part  of  the  canal 
of  the  facial  nerve,  together  with  tlie 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  :  a,  auricle  ;  b, 
middle  fossa  of  the  skull  with  the  menin- 
geal artery  ramifying  in  it  ;  1,  facial  and 
auditory  nerves  in  the  internal  auditory 
meatus ;  2,  large  superficial  petrosal 
nerve  ;  3,  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve 
l^-ing  over  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  ;  4, 
external  superficial  petrosal  ner^^e  joining 
sympathetic  twigs  on  the  meningeal 
artery  ;  ^f,  facial  and  chorda  tympani  ; 
6,  nerves  entering  the  jugular  fora- 
men. 


two  parts,  iemporo-facial  and  cervico-fackd,  from  which  numerous 
branches  spread  over  the  side  of  the  head,  the  face,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  communicating  freely  with  one  another,  and  thus  forming  a 
radiating  plexus  to  Avhich  the  name  of  j^es  anserinus  is  given. 
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Beanches. — A.  Arising  from  the  facial  nerve  during  its  course 
through  the  temporal  hone  : — 

Communicating  filaments  "roith  the  auditory  nerve. — These  are 
one  or  two  slender  twigs  jDassing  between  the  geniculate  ganglion  and 
the  upper  division  of  the  eighth  nerve  at  the  bottom  of  the  internal 
auditory  meatus. 

The  large  superficial  petrosal  nerve  is  directed  forwards  from  the 
geniculate  ganglion,  and  issues  by  the  hiatus  Fallopii  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  Inclining  downwards 
beneath  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  the  nerve  enters  the  foramen  lacerum, 
and  is  continued  across  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  to 
the  posterior  opening  of  the  Vidian  canal,  where  it  unites  with  the  large 
deep  petrosal  nerve  (derived  from  the  sympathetic  on  the  carotid  artery) 
to  form  the  Vidian  nerve  joining  the  back  of  the  spheno -palatine 
ganglion  (p.  563). 

Communication  with  the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve. — A 
minute  branch  connects  the  geniculate  ganglion  with  the  small  super- 
ficial petrosal  nerve  passing  fi'om  the  tympanic  plexus  to  the  otic  ganglion 
(p.  577). 

The  external  superficial  petrosal  nerve  (Bidder)  imites  the 
geniculate  ganglion  with  the  sympathetic  filaments  on  the  middle 
meningeal  artery.     This  nerve  is  not  always  present  (Eauber). 

A  branch  to  the  stapedius  muscle  is  given  off  by  the  facial  nerve 
as  it  descends  behind  the  pyramid. 

Chorda  tympani. — The  branch  named  chorda  tympani  arises  from 
the  facial  nerve  at  the  lower  end  of  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  and  is 
directed  upwards  and  forwards  through  a  small  canal  which  opens  on  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum,  close  to  the  attachment  of  the  tympanic 
membrane.  It  then  arches  forwards,  being  invested  by  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  cavity,  across  the  upper  part  of  the  membrane  and  over  the 
inner  side  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  above  the  insertion  of  the  tensor 
tympani  muscle.  Finally,  leaving  the  cavity  by  an  aperture  at  the  inner 
end  of  the  Glaserian  fissure,  the  nerve  inclines  downwards  on  the  mesial 
side  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  jaw,  and  unites  at  an  acute 
angle  with  the  lingual  nerve,  in  which  its  fibres  are  continued  to  the 
submaxillary  ganglion  and  the  tongue.  Before  joining  the  lingual  nerve, 
the  chorda  receives  a  communicating  filament  from  the  otic  ganglion. 

A  communication  with  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  n&xrve  is  generally  present,  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  t^vig  leaving  the 
facial  nerve  close  above  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  (see  p.  582). 

B.  Arising  from  the  facial  nerve  heloio  the  iase  of  the  sTculU — • 

The  posterior  auricular  nerve  arises  close  to  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen,  and  turns  upwards  between  the  ear  and  the  mastoid  process, 
where  it  divides  into  auricular  and  occipital  branches. 

The  auricular  hrcmch  ascends  behind  the  ear  and  is  distributed  to  the 
retrahens  auriculam  and  the  small  muscles  on  the  cranial  surface  of  the 
pinna.  A  twig  is  sometimes  continued  upwards  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
attoUens  muscle. 

The  occipital  hrancli  is  directed  backwards  close  to  the  bone,  and 
supplies  the  posterior  part  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle. 

The  posterior  auricular  nerve  receives  communications  from  the  great 
auricular  and  small  occipital  nerves  of  the  cervical  plexus,  as  well  as 
from  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumo-gastric,  and  certain  filaments 
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which  may  sometimes  be  followed  from  its  branches  to  the  skin  are  pro- 
bably composed  of  fibres  derived  from  these  nerves. 

The  digastric  branch  arises  close  below  the  preceding  nerve,  and 
divides  into  two  or  thi-ee  filaments  which  enter  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastric  muscle  ;  one  of  these  sometimes  passes  through  or  above  the 
digastric,  and  joins  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  near  the  base  of  the 
skuU. 

The  stylo-hyoid  branch,  long  and  slender,  arises  in  common  with 
the  digastric  branch,  and  inclines  forwards  to  enter  the  stylo-hyoid 
muscle  on  its  posterior  asjoect. 

Temporo-pacial  DivisiOJf. — The  temporo-facial,  the  larger  of  the 
two  primary  divisions  of  the  facial  nerve,  is  directed  forwards  thi'ough 
the  upper  part  of  the  parotid  gland,  crossing  over  the  external  carotid 
artery  and  the  temporo-maxillary  vein.  It  receives  one  or  two  consider- 
able offsets  from  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  (p.  5GG),  and  speedily  divides 
into  a  number  of  branches  which  form,  by  their  communications  with 
one  another  and  with  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  a  network  over  the  side 
of  the  face,  extending  as  high  as  the  temple  and  as  low  as  the  mouth.  Its 
ramifications  are  arranged  in  temporal,  jnalar,  and  infraorbital  sets. 

The  temporal  branches  ascend  over  the  zygoma  and  supply  the 
attrahens  and  attoUens  auriculam  muscles,  the  fi-ontalis,  the  wp-pev  part 
of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  the  corrugator  supercihi.  One  or 
two  filaments  pass  on  to  the  auricle,  and  are  distributed  to  the  small 
muscles  on  its  outer  sm-face.  These  branches  form  communications  with 
the  auriculo-temporal  nerve,  the  temporal  branch  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary, and  the  supraorbital  and  lachrymal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve. 

The  malar  branches  cross  the  malar  bone  to  reach  the  outer  side  of 
the  orbit  and  supply  the  orbicular  muscle.  Some  filaments  are  dis- 
tributed to  both  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids  :  those  in  the  upper  lid  join 
filaments  from  the  lachrymal  and  supraorbital  nerves,  and  those  in  the 
lower  lid  are  connected  with  filaments  from  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve.  Filaments  from  this  part  of  the  facial  also  communicate  with 
the  malar  branch  of  the  upper  maxillary  nerve. 

The  infraorbital  branches,  of  larger  size  than  the  others,  are  almost 
horizontal  in  direction,  and  are  distributed  between  the  orbit  and  mouth. 
They  supply  the  buccinator  and  orbicularis  oris  muscles,  the  elevators  of 
the  upper  lip  and  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  the  muscles  of  the  nose.  Be- 
neath the  elevator  of  the  upper  lip  these  nerves  are  united  in  a  plexus 
with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  ;  on  the  side 
of  the  nose  they  communicate  with  the  nasal,  and  at  the  inner  angle  of 
the  orbit  with  the  infratrochlear  nerve.  The  lower  branches  of  this  set 
are  connected  with  those  of  the  cervico-facial  division. 

Cervico-facial  division. — This  di-visionof  the  facial  nerve  is  du-ected 
obliquely  tlirough  the  parotid  gland  towards  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  gives  branches  to  the  face,  below  those  of  the  preceding  division, 
and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  The  branches  are  named  buccal, 
supramaxillary,  and  inframaxillary.  In  the  gland,  this  division  of  the 
facial  nerve  is  joined  by  filaments  of  the  great  auricular  nerve  of  the 
cervical  plexus,  and  offsets  from  it  penetrate  the  substance  of  the 
gland. 

The  buccal  branches  are  directed  across  the  masseter  muscle  to  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  ;  supplying  the  buccinator  and  sphincter  muscles, 
they  communicate  with  the  temporo-facial  division,  and  on  the  buccinator 
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muscle  join  with  filaments  of  the  buccal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve. 

The  supramaxillary  branch,  sometimes  double,  runs  forwards 
beneath  the  depressor  anguli  oris,  and,  after  communicating  with  the 
mental  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve,  supplies  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  lip.  One  superficial  branch  is  continued  along  the  margin  of  the 
lower  jaw  to  the  chin. 

Fiff.  326. 


\  /  > 


Fig.  326. — Superficial  distribution  of  the  facial,  trigdienal  axd  other  kertes 
OF  THE  HEAD  (from  Sappcy,  after  Hirschfeld  and  Leveille).     f 

a.  Facial  Nerxe. — 1,  trunk  of  the  facial  nerye  after  its  exit  from  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen  ;  2,  posterior  auricular  bi'anch  ;  3,  filament  of  the  great  auricular  nerve  uniting 
with  the  foregoing  ;  4,  occii^ital  branch  ;  5,  auricular  branch  ;  6,  twig  to  the  superior  auri- 
cular muscle  ;  7,  nerve  to  the  digastric  ;  8,  that  to  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle  ;  9,  superior  or 
temporo-facial  division  of  the  nerve  ;  10,  II,  temporal  branches  ;  12,  malar  ;  13,  14,  infra- 
orbital;  15,  inferior  or  cervico -facial  division  of  the  nerve;  16,  supramaxillai'y,  and 
above  this  the  buccal  branches  ;  17,  inframaxillary  branch. 

i,  Fifth  Nerve. — 18,  auriculo-temporal  nerve  uniting  with  the  facial,  giving  anterior 
auricular  and  parotid  branches,  and  ascending  to  the  temporal  region  ;  19,  20,  supra- 
orbital nerve  ;  21,  palpebral  twigs  of  the  lachrymal  ;  22,  infratrochlear  nerve  ;  23,  malar 
twig  of  the  orbito-malar  ;  24,  superficial  branch  of  the  nasal  nerve  ;  25,  infraorliital  nerve  ; 
26,  buccal  nerve  uniting  with  branches  of  the  facial  ;  27,  mental  nerve. 

c.  Cervical  Nerves. — 28,  great  occipital  nerve  ;  29,  gi'eat  auricular  nerve;  30,  31, 
small  occipital  ;  32,  superficial  cervical  nerve. 
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The  inframaxillary  "branch  perforates  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and 
divides  into  slender  offsets,  which  form  arches  beneath  the  platysnia  as 
low  as  the  hyoid  bone.  Some  branches  join  the  superficial  cervical 
nerve  beneath  the  platysma,  others  enter  that  muscle,  and  a  few  perforate 
it  to  end  in  the  integument. 

StT3i:«:ART. — The  facial  nerve  is  the  principal  motor  nerve  of  the  head, 
supplying  all  the  superficial,  and  several  of  the  deep  muscles.  Its  super- 
ficial offsets  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  scalp,  the  muscles  of 
the  external  ear,  nose,  mouth,  and  eyelids  (with  the  exception  of  the 
levator  palpebrre  superioris),  and  to  the  cutaneous  muscle  of  the  neck 
(platysma).  It  likewise  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  tympanum,  the 
levator  palati  and  azygos  uvulfe  muscles  (through  the  large  superficial 
petrosal  nerve),  and  in  the  neck  the  stylo-hyoid  and  the  posterior  belly 
of  the  digastric. 

The  facial  nerve  is  freely  connected  with  the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth 
nerve  ;  and  it  also  has  communications  with  the  spheno-maxillary,  sub- 
maxillary and  otic  ganglia,  with  the  auditory,  glosso-pharyngeal  and 
pneumo-gastric  nerves  (through  the  auricular  branch  of  the  latter),  and 
with  parts  of  the  sympathetic  and  spinal  nerves. 

VIII.— AUDITORY   NERVE. 

The  eighth  or  auditory  nerve  (portio  moUis  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
AYillis)  makes  its  appearance  on  the  outer  side  of  the  facial  nerve,  and  is 
closely  adherent  for  a  short  distance  to  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  (or 
middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum).  It  commences  by  two  roots,  the 
one  of  which  (the  inferior)  arises  in  part  superficially  from  the  floor  of 
the  fom'th  ventricle,  and  in  part  issues  from  the  inner  side  of  the  resti- 
form  body,  while  the  other  (the  svperior)  emerges  slightly  higher  up 
from  the  front  of  the  restiform  body. 

The  two  roots  unite  as  they  leave  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the 
nerve  is  directed  outwards  to  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  in  company 
Avith  the  facial  nerve,  which  rests  in  a  groove  along  its  upper  and  fore  part, 
and  the  auditory  artery,  which,  together  with  the  portio  intermedia  of 
the  facial  nerve,  is  placed  between  the  two  trunks.  In  the  meatus,  the 
nerve  divides  into  an  upper  smaller  and  a  lower  larger  part ;  the  i(2)j)er 
division  furnishes  branches  to  the  utricle  and  the  ampullae  of  the  superior 
and  external  semicircular  canals,  while  the  loiuer  is  mainly  distributed  to 
the  cochlea,  but  also  sends  offsets  to  the  saccule  and  the  posterior  semi- 
circular canal.     (See  the  anatomy  of  the  ear  in  Yol.  II.) 

The  auditory  nerve  often  receives  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  portio 
intermedia,  and  its  upper  division  is  connected  at  the  bottom  of  the 
internal  auditory  meatus  with  the  geniculate  ganglion  of  the  facial 
nerve. 

IX.— GLOSSO-PHARYNGEAL    NERVE. 

The  ninth  or  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  (first  trunk  of  the  eighth  pair  of 
WiUis)  arises  from  the  uppe^  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the  groove 
between  the  olivary  and  restiform  bodies,  by  five  or  six  filaments  arranged 
in  a  vertical  line  commencing  immediately  below  the  facial  and  auditory 
nerves. 

From  its  origin,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  is  directed  outwards  in 
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front  of  the  flocculus  to  the  middle  compartment  of  the  jugular  foramen, 
through  which  it  passes  in  company  with  the  pneumo-gastric  and  spinal 
accessory  nerves,  but  in  a  separate  tube  of  dura  mater.  In  the  foramen, 
where  it  is  placed  external  to  and  somewhat  in  front  of  the  other  nerves, 
it  is  lodged  in  a  groove,  occasionally  a  canal,  in  the  lower  border  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  it  presents,  successively,  two 
ganglionic  enlargements  : — the  jugular  ganglion  and  the  petrous 
ganglion. 

Alter  leaving  the  skuU,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  appears  between 
the  internal  carotid  artery  and.  the  jugular  vein,  and  is  directed  down- 
wards over  the  carotid  artery  and  beneath  the  styloid  process  and  the 
muscles  connected  with  it,  to  the  hinder  border  of  the  stylo-pharyngeus  ; 
then  curving  gradually  forwards,  it  crosses  over  the  outer  surface  of  the 
latter  muscle,  and  passes  beneath  the  hyo-glossus  to  end  in  branches  for 
the  hinder  part  of  the  tongue  (fig.  329,  16). 


Fi" 


Pig.  327. — DlAQRAMMATIC  SKETCH 
FROM  BEHIND  OF  THE  ROOTS  OF  THE 
NINTH,  TENTH,  AND  ELEVENTH 
NERVES,   ^yITH    THEIR   GANGLIA  AND 

CO3I1IUNI0ATIONS  (from  Bendz). 

A,  part  of  the  cerebellum  above  the 
fourth  ventricle  ;  B,  medulla  oblon- 
gata ;  C,  spinal  cord ;  1 ,  glosso-pharyn- 
geal nerve;  2,  pneumo-gastric ;  3,  3,  3, 
spinal  accessory  ;  4,  jugular  ganglion 
of  the  glosso-pharyngeal ;  5,  petrous 
ganglion  ;  6,  tympanic  branch ;  7, 
ganglion  of  the  root  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  ;  8,  auricular  branch ;  9,  gang- 
lion of  the  trunk  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric ;  10,  branch  from  the  upper 
ganglion  to  the  petrous  ganglion  of 
the  glosso-pharyngeal ;  11,  inner  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  accessory ;  12,  outer 
portion ;  13,  pharyngeal  branch  of 
the  pneumo-gastric  ;  14,  14,  superior 
laryngeal  branch  ;  15,  twigs  con- 
nected with  the  sympathetic;  16,  in- 
ternal part  of  the  spinal  accessory 
prolonged  with  the  pneumo-gastric. 

The  jugular  ganglion  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  osseous 
groove  in  which  the  nerve  lies  during  its  passage  through  the  jugular 
foramen.  It  is  fr'om  half  a  line  to  a  line  in  length,  and  it  includes  only 
the  lower  filaments  of  the  nerve,  the  upper  ones  forming  a  separate 
fasciculus  which  passes  over  the  ganglion,  and  joins  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve  below  it.  This  ganghon  is  not  always  to  be  distinguished,  and  it 
is  regarded  by  Henle  and  others  as  resulting,  when  present,  from  the 
more  or  less  complete  separation  of  a  part  of  the  petrous  ganglion. 

The  petrous  ganglion  is  contained  in  a  small  depression  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  groove  in  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
measm-es  from  two  to  three  lines  in  length.  From  it  arise  the  small 
branches  by  which  the  glosso-pharyngeal  is  connected  with  other  nerves 
at  the  base  of  the  skuU  ;  these  are  the  tympanic  nerve,  and  the  branches 
of  communication  with  the  pneumo-gastric  and  sympathetic. 

Beaxches. — A.  Connecting  tranches  and  tij7n])anic  hranch. 
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One  filament  nuites  the  petrous  !2;angiion  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve  Tnth  the  upper  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic;  a  second 
passes  to  the  amicnlar  branch  of  the  pneumo-gastric ;  and  a  third,  which 
however  is  not  constant,  joins  the  ganglion  of  the  root  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve. 

Fig.  328. — The  tympanic  branch  of  Fig.  328. 

THE      GLOSSO-PHARYNGEAL     NERVE, 

AND      ITS      Connections      (from 
Bresehet). 

A,  squamous  part  of  tlie  left  tem- 
poral bone  ;  B,  petrous  part ;  C,  in- 
ferior maxillary  nerve  ;  D,  internal 
carotid  artery ;  a,  tensor  tjTnpani 
muscle;  1,  sympathetic  plexus;  2, 
otic  ganglion  ;  3,  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve ;  4,  tympanic  nerve ;  5,  5, 
twigs  joining  the  sympathetic  ;  6, 
twig  to  fenestra  rotunda ;  7,  twig 
to  fenestra  ovalis  ;  8,  junction 
with  the  facial  nerve ;  9,  small  super- 
ficial petrosal  nerve  ;  10,  twig  from 
the  otic  ganglion  to  the  tensor  tym- 
pani  muscle  ;  11,  facial  nerve  ;  12, 
chorda  tympani  ;  13,  petrous  gang- 
lion of  the  glosso-pharjTigeal ;  14, 
small  deep  petrosal  nerve. 

The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve 
is  also  joined  below  the  petrous 
ganglion,  in  many  cases,  by  a 
communicating  branch  from 
the  facial  nerve  (p.  573). 

The  tympanic  branch  (nerve  Ox  Jacobson)  ascends  from  the  petrous 
ganglion  through  a  small  canal,  the  orifice  of  which  is  seen  on  the  ridge 
of  bone  between  the  jugular  fossa  and  the  carotid  foramen.  Having 
gained  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  the  nerve  runs  upwards  and 
forwards  in  a  groove  on  the  sm-face  of  the  promontory,  and,  after  giving- 
(or  receiving)  several  branches,  leaves  the  ca\ity  at  its  upper  and  fore 
part,  where  it  becomes  the  smccll  siqnrficial  'petrosal  nerve.  The  latter 
traverses  a  small  canal,  which  crosses  beneath  the  upper  end  of  the  canal 
of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle,  and  emerges  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  immediately  external  to  the  hiatus 
Fallopii.  Then  inclining  downwards,  the  nerve  passes  from  the  skull 
through  the  fissure  between  the  petrous  and  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid,  or  occasionally  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  latter  bone, 
and  terminates  in  the  otic  ganglion.  As  it  lies  in  its  canal,  the  small 
superficial  petrosal  nerve  is  joined  by  a  filament  of  communication  from 
the  geniculate  ganglion  of  the  facial  nerve,  or  from  the  large  superficial 
petrosal  nerve  close  to  that  ganglion. 

The  branches  of  the  tympanic  nerve  are  partly  distributed  to  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  middle  ear,  and  partly  form  commmiications  with 
other  nerves,  giving  rise  to  what  is  called  the  tympanic  plexus.  Of  the 
former  set,  the  principal  branches  are,  one  directed  fonvards  to  the 
Eustachian  tube,  and  two  backwards  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fenestra  rotunda  and  fenestra  ovalis,  and  to  the  mastoid  cells.  The 
commmiicating  branches  are,  in  addition  to  the  small  superficial  petrosal 
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nerve  with  its  filament  of  union  with  the  facial,  one  or  two  twigs  which 
pass  downwards  and  forwards  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum 
to  ihe  carotid  canal  and  join  the  sympathetic  on  the  carotid  artery,  and 
the  small  deep  petrosal  nerve  (Arnold)  which  runs  forwards  in  a  minute 
canal  in  the  substance  of  the  processus  cochleariformis  and  enters  the 
foramen  lacerum,  where  it  joins  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic, 
sometimes  also  the  large  superficial  petrosal  nerve. 

B.  Branches  clistrihutecl  in  the  necJc. 

Pharyngeal  branches. — The  largest  of  these  (carotid  branch, 
pharyngeal  division  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve — Henle)  descends 
along  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  unites  with  the  pharyngeal  branch 
of  the  vagus  to  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus  (p.  582) ;  this  branch  is 
sometimes  divided  into  two  or  even  three  parts.  One  or  two  smaller 
twigs  pass  inwards  through  the  superior  constrictor  muscle,  and  supply 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 

A  muscular  "branch  is  furnished  to  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  and  sends 
also  filaments  through  the  muscle  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
j)harynx. 

Tonsillitic  branches.  —  Slender  filaments  pass  from  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve,  as  it  approaches  the  base  of  the  tongue,  to  the  tonsil, 
over  which  they  form  a  sort  of  plexus  (circulus  tonsillaris),  to  the  soft 
palate,  and  to  the  pillars  of  the  fauces. 

Lingual  branches.  —  The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  divides  as  it 
l^asses  beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle  into  two  parts.  One  turns  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  and  subdivides  into  many  branches, 
which  supply  the  circumvallate  papillte  and  the  mucous  membrane  over 
the  posterior  third  of  the  organ,  the  hindmost  filaments  reaching  the 
anterior  sm-face  of  the  epiglottis.  The  other  is  smaller,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  side  of  the  tongue,  extending  to  about 
the  middle  of  its  length,  where  it  forms  a  communication  with  the  lingual 
nerve. 

Variety. — In  one  case  aLrancli  from  the  glosso-pliaryngeal  supplied  the  mylo- 
hyoid muscle  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  the  normal  mylo-hyoid  nerve 
being  wanting  (Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  436). 

Su]\niARY. — The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  distributes  branches  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  pharynx  and  middle  ear,  as  well  as  to 
one  muscle — the  stylo-pharyngeus.  It  is  connected  with  the  following 
nerves,  viz.,  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  (through  the  otic 
ganglion),  the  facial,  the  pneumo-gastric  (its  trunk  and  branches),  and 
the  sympathetic. 

X.— PNETJMO-GASTRIC  NERVE. 

•The  tenth  or  pneumo-gastric  nerve  (nervus  vagus,  par  vagum,  second 
trunk  of  the  eighth  pair  of  Willis)  is  much  larger  than  the  glosso- 
phaiyngeal,  and  has  the  longest  course  of  all  the  cranial  nerves, 
extendmg  through  the  neck  and  thorax  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen.  It  arises  from  the  medulla  oblongata  immediately  in  front 
of  the  restif orm  body,  by  twelve  or  fifteen  filaments  beginning  close  below, 
and  continuing  the  line  of,  the  roots  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 
These  form  at  first  a  flat  band,  Avhich  is  directed  outwards  below  the 
flocculus  to  the  middle  compartment  of  the  jugular  foramen.     Here  the 
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pneiimo-gastric  nerve  is  contained  in  the  same  sheath  of  dura  mater  and 
arachnoid  as  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  and  its  lihimeuts  unite  in  a  small 
o-ano'lionic  enlargement  which  is  known  as  the  ganglion  of  the  root  of  the 
pneumo-gastric.  After  its  passage  tlirough  the  foramen,  it  is  joined  by 
the  accessory  part  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  and  a  second  ganghon 
is  formed  upon  it,  the  ganglion  of  the  trunlc  of  the  nerve.  Several  com- 
munications are  at  the  same  time  established  with  surroimding 
nerves. 

The  upper  ganglion  or  ganglion  of  the  root  of  the  pneumo-gastric 
nerve  (jugular  ganglion),  situated  in  the  jugular  foramen,  is  of  a  greyish 
colour,  nearly  spherical,  and  about  two  lines  in  diameter.  It  has  fila- 
ments connecting  it  with  other  nerves,  viz.,  with  the  facial,  the  petrous 
ganglion  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the  spinal  accessory,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic. 

The  lower  ganglion  or  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  (cervical  ganglion,  plexus  gaughoformis),  is  placed  below 
the  base  of  the  skull,  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  upper  ganglion.  It 
is  of  a  flattened  cylindrical  form  and  reddish  colom-,  and  measures  about 
nine  lines  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  The  accessory  part  of  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve  runs  over  the  surface  of  the  ganglion,  and  is  in 
great  measure  contmued  dnectly  into  the  pharyngeal  and  superior 
laryngeal  branches  of  the  vagus  ;  some  of  the  accessory  fibres,  however, 
become  incorporated  with  the  main  trunk,  and  enter  the  inferior 
laryngeal  and  cardiac  branches.  The  lower  ganglion  communicates 
with  the  hypoglossal,  the  spmal,  and  the  sympathetic  nerves. 

The  pneumo-gastric  nerve  descends  in  the  neck  between,  and  con- 
cealed by,  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and 
afterwards  similarly  between  the  vein  and  the  common  carotid  arter}', 
being  enclosed  along  with  them  in  the  sheath  of  the  vessels.  In  their 
passage  into  and  through  the  thorax,  the  nerves  are  disposed  differently 
on  the  right  and  left  sides. 

On  the  right  side  the  nerve  crosses  over  the  first  part  of  the  right  sub- 
clavian artery  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  its  recurrent  laryngeal 
branch  turns  backAvards  and  upwards  round  that  vessel.  The  nerve 
then  enters  the  thorax  behind  the  right  innominate  vein,  and  descends 
on  the  side  of  the  trachea  to  the  back  of  the  root  of  the  lung,  where  it 
spreads  out  in  the  posterior  puhnonary  plexus.  It  emerges  from  this 
plexus  in  the  form  of  two  cords,  which  are  directed  to  the  oesophagus, 
and  by  their  union  and  subdivision  on  it  form,  with  similar  branches  of 
the  left  side,  the  oesophageal  plexus.  ISTear  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax, 
the  branches  of  the  nerve,  which  have  thus  interchanged  fibres  with  the 
nerve  of  the  left  side,  are  gathered  again  into  a  single  trrnik,  which, 
descending  through  the  diapln'agm  along  the  back  of  the  oesophagus,  is 
spread  out  on  the  posterior  smiace  of  the  stomach. 

On  the  left  side  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  entering  the  thorax  between 
the  left  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  and  behind  the  left  innominate 
vein,  lies  farther  forwards  than  the  right  nerve,  and  crosses  over  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  while  its  recurrent  laryngeal  branch  turns  up  behind  the 
arch.  It  then  passes  behind  the  root  of  the  left  Imig,  forming,  like  its 
feUow,  a  posterior  pulmonary  plexus,  whence  it  clescends  along  the 
oesophagus,  and  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  oesophageal  plexus. 
Inferiorly,  it  forms  a  single  trunk  in  front  of  the  oesophagus,  and  is 
spread  out  on  the  anterior  smiace  of  the  stomach. 

I'  p  2 
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There  are  various  circumstances  in  the  distribution  of  the  pneumo-gastric 
nerves  which  at  first  sight  appear  anomalous,  but  which  are  explained  by  re- 
ference to  the  process  of  development.     The  recurrent  direction  of  the  inferior 


Fig.  329. — The  pisTRiEuiio^r  A^D  cohneciions  of  the  pneujio-gastuic  neryl  on  the 
lEFT  SIDE  IN  THE  NECK  A^D  LPi'ER  PART  OF  THE  THORAX  (from  Sappej,  aftei  HnscMeld 
and  Leveille).      ^ 

1,  p>neumo-gastvic  nerve  ;  2,  ganglion  of  its  trunk  ;  .3,  accessory  part  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory ;  4,  union  of  the  pneumo-gastiic  Avith  the  hypoglossal ;  5,  pharyngeal  brancli  of  the 
piieumo-gastric  ;  6,  superior  laryngeal  nerve  ;  7,  external  laryngeal  ;  8,  communication 
of  the  external  laryngeal  nerve  with  the  superior  cardiac  branch  of  the  sympathetic ; 
9,  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal;  10,  superior,  and  11,  inferior  cervical  cardiac 
branche.s;  12, 13,  posterior  pidmonary  plexus  ;  14,  lingual  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve  ;  15,  distal  part  of  the  hjiwglossal  nerve  ;  16,  glosso-phaiyngeal  nerve  ;  17,  spinal 
accessory  nerve,  uniting  by  its  inner  branch  with  the  pneumo-gastric,  and  by  its  outer, 
passing  into  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  ;  18,  second  cervical  nerve  ;  19,  third  ;  20,  fourth; 
21,  origin  of  the  phi-enic  nerve  ;  22,  23,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  nerves, 
forming  with  the  first  dorsal  the  brachial  plexus  ;  24,  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the 
sjTnpathetic ;  25,  middle  cervical  ganglion  ;  56,  inferior  cervical  ganglion  united  with  the 
iirst  dorsal  ganglion  ;  27,  28,  29,  30,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  dorsal  ganglia. 
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laiyngeal  branches  in  all  probability  arises  from  the  extreme  shortness  or  rather 
absence  of  the  neck  in  the  embryo  at  fii-st.  and  from  the  branchial  arterial  arches 
iia\"ing'  originally  occupied  a  position  at  a  higher  level  than  the  parts  in  which 
those  branches  are  ultimately  distributed,  and  having-  drag-ged  them  doAvn  as  ifc 
Avere  in  the  descent  of  the  heart  from  the  neck  to  the  thorax.  The  recuiTent 
direction  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  development  of  those 
nerves  before  the  occurrence  of  that  descent.  The  passage  of  one  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  round  the  subclavian  artery,  and  of  the  other  round  tlie  aorta, 
arises  from  the  originally  symmetrical  disposition  in  ■which  the  innominate  and 
subclavian  arteries  on  the  right  side,  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta  on  the  left,  are 
derived  from  corresponding  arches.  The  supply  of  the  back  of  the  stomach  by 
the  right  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  and  of  the  front  by  the  left  nerve,  Ls  connected 
with  the  originally  sj-mmetrical  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the 
tm-ning  over  of  the  stomach  on  its  right  side  in  its  subsequent  growth. 

Bea^^ches. — Some  of  the  branches  of  the  pnemuo-gastric  serve  to 
connect  this  with  other  nerves,  but  the  larger  number  are  distributed  to 
Tarieus  parts  of  the  circulatory,  respiratory  and  digestive  systems.     The 
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Fig.  330. — Diagram  of  the  roots 

AND  ANASTOMOSIKG  BRANCHES  OP 
THE  PNEUilO-GASTRIC  AND  NEIGH- 
BOURING NERVES  (from  Sappcy, 
after  Hhschfeld  and  Leveille). 

1,  facial  nerve ;  2,  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  with  the  petrous  ganglion  ;  2', 
connection  of  the  digastric  branch 
of  tlie  facial  neive  with  the  glosso- 
pliarj-ngeal  nerve  ;  3,  pneumo- 
gastric,  with  its  two  ganglia  ;  4, 
si)inal    accessory;    5,   hypoglossal  ; 

6,  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic ;  7,  7,  loop  of  union 
between  the  first  two  cervical  nerves  ; 

7,  carotid  branch  of  the  sympathetic  ; 

9,  nerve  of  Jacobson  (tympanic), 
given  off  from  the  petrous  ganglion  ; 

10,  its  filaments  to  the  sympathetic  ; 

11,  twig  to  the   Eustachian  tube  ; 

12,  twig  to    the  fenestra     ovalis; 

13,  twig  to  the  fenestra  rotunda  ; 

14,  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve  ; 

15,  large  superficial  petrosal  nerve  ; 

16,  otic  ganglion ;  17,  auricular 
branch  of  the  imeumo-gastric ;  IS, 
connection  of  the  spinal  accessory 
■with  the  pneumo-gastric ;  19,  union 
of  the  hypoglossal  with  the  first 
cervical  nerve;  20,  union  between 
the  sterno-mastoid  branch  of  the 
spinal  accessory  and  that  of  the 
second  cervical  nerve  ;  21,  pharyn- 
geal plexus ;  22,  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  ;  23,  external  laryngeal ;  24, 
middle  cervical  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic. 

special  connecting  branches  arise  from  the  two  ganglia  of  the  nerve. 
The  branches  of  distribution  arise  from  the  nerve  "in  the  several  stages 
of  its  com-se  as  follows  : — In  the  jugular  foramen,  a  small  branch  is  given 
to  the  dui-a  mater,  and  another  to  the  ear  ;  in  the  neck,  branches  are 
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furnished  successively  to  tlie  pliarynx,  the  larynx,  and  the  heart  ;  in  the 
thorax,  additional  branches  are  supplied  to  the  heart,  as  well  as  offsets  to 
the  lungs  and  oesophagus  ;  and  in  the  abdomen,  its  terminal  branches  are 
distributed  to  the  stomach,  liver,  and  other  organs. 

A.  Brandies  of  communication. 

The  upper  ganglion  of  the  jDneumo-gastric  nerve  receives  a  twig 
from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  ;  one  or  two 
filaments  pass  between  it  and  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  ;  and  there  is 
sometimes  a  filament  connecting  it  with  the  petrous  ganglion  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal. 

The  lower  ganglion  of  the  pneumo-gastric  forms  connections  with 
the  hypoglossal  nerve,  with  the  superior  cervical  ganghou  of  the 
sympathetic,  and  with  the  loop  betAveen  the  first  two  cervical  nerves. 

B.  BrancJies  of  disiribuiion. 

The  recurrent  or  meningeal  branch  arises  from  the  upper  ganglion 
of  the  pneumo-gastric,  and  jJf^sses  backwards  through  the  jugular 
foramen  to  be  distributed  to  the  dura  mater  in  the  posterior  fossa  of  the 
base  of  the  skull. 

The  auricular  branch  (nerve  of  Arnold)  is  given  oif  from  the 
ganglion  of  the  root,  and,  after  receiving  a  filament  from  the  petrous 
ganglion  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  .nerve,  runs  backwards  along  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  jugular  foramen  to  an  opening  near  the  root  of  the 
styloid  process.  It  then  traverses  the  substance  of  the  temporal  bone, 
crosses  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius  on  its  inner  side  about  two  lines  from 
the  lower  end,  forming  here  a  communication  with  the  facial  nerve,  and 
finally  emerges  between  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  the  mastoid 
process,  where  it  divides  into  two  parts,  the  one  of  which  joins  the 
posterior  auricular  nerve,  while  the  other  is  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the 
back  of  the  pinna,  and  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  auditoiy  canal. 

Varieties. — In  rare  instances,  absence  of  the  auricular  branch  has  been, 
observed,  or  of  the  communication  with  the  facial  nerve.  The  auriculax  branch 
occasionally  passes  entirely  into  the  facial  trunk,  and  in  that  case  its  fibres  are 
probably  conveyed  to  the  external  ear  through  the  posterior  auricular  nerve. 

The  pharyngeal  branch,  often  represented  by  two  or  even  more  off- 
sets, and  composed  mainly  of  fibres  prolonged  from  the  accessory  part 
of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  leaves  the  upper  part  of  the  ganghon  of  the 
trunk  of  the  vagus.  It  courses  in\^'ards  over  the  internal  carotid  artery, 
and  divides  into  branches  which,  conjointly  with  those  derived  from  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  and  the  sympathetic,  form  'CnQpTiaryngeal'phxus.  This 
plexus  often  contains  one  or  more  small  ganglia,  and  from  it  filaments 
l^ass  to  the  muscles  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx.  One  slender 
branch  {lingual  Iranch  of  ilic  vagus — Luschka)  descends  from  the 
pharyngeal  plexus,  recei\dug  its  fibres  from  the  pharyngeal  branches  of 
both  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneumo-gastric  nerves,  and  joms  the 
hyjjoglossal  nerve  as  that  turns  round  the  occipital  artery. 

Superior  laryngeal  nerve. — This  branch  springs  from  the  middle  of 
the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  and  inclines  forwards  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  towards  the  larynx.  It  is  joined 
by  fine  filaments  from  the  upper  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic 
and  from  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  and  speedily  divides  into  two  branches 
which  are  distinguished  as  external  and  internal  laryngeal. 

The  external  largngcal  Irancli,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  runs  downwards 
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and  forwards  beneath  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone  to  the 
crico-thyi'oid  muscle  in  -which  it  ends.  It  receives  a  filament  from  the 
upper  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  and  it  gives  off  twigs  to  the 
inferior  constrictor  muscle  of  the  pharynx,  as  well  as  generally  a  cardiac 
branch  which  joins  the  superior  cardiac  branch  of  the  sympathetic. 

Offsets  of  the  external  laryng-eal  nerve  have  been  described  by  different  anato- 
mists as  passing  to  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  to  the  thyroid  body,  to  the  sterno- 
hyoid, sterno-thyi'oid,  and  thyro-hyoid  muscles,  and  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  true  vocal  cord. 

The  internal  laryngeal  Iranch  is  continued  to  the  interval  between 
the  hyoid  bone  and  the  thyroid  Carthage,  where  it  perforates  the  thyro- 
hyoid membrane  with  the  laryngeal  branch  of  the  superior  thyi'oid 
artery,  and  breaks  up  into  numerous  diverging  branches  which  supply 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  greater  part  of  the  larynx.  Some  of  these 
ascend  in  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  fold  to  the  base  of  the  tongue  and 
the  epiglottis  ;  wlihe  others  pass  downwards  to  the  false  vocal  cord,  and 
also  to  the  part  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  covering  the  back 
of  the  larynx.  One  long  branch  descends  beneath  the  ala  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  joins  at  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx  a  similar  offset 
ascending  from  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

Inferior  laryngeal  nerve. — The  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 
of  the  right  side  arises  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  turns  backwards 
below  the  subclavian  artery  ;  the  nerve  of  the  left  side  arises  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  thorax,  and  is  reflected  round  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  immediately  beyond  the  attachment  of  the  ligament  of  the 
ductus  arteriosus.  Each  nerve  ascends  in  the  neck,  passing  behind  the 
common  carotid  and  inferior  thyi'oid  arteries,  and  lying  in  the  groove 
between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  where  it  enters  the  larynx  beneath  the  inferior  constrictor 
muscle.  Under  cover  of  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  nerve 
divides  into  branches  which  supply  all  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx, 
with  the  exception  of  the  crico-thyroid.  It  likewise  gives  a  few  offsets 
to  the  mucous  membrane  below  the  rima  giottidis,  and  a  connecting 
filament  which  joins  the  long  branch  of  the  upper  laryngeal  nerve 
beneath  the  hinder  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  recurrent  nerve  also  furnishes  branches  to  the  cardiac  plexus,  and 
twigs  of  communication  with  the  inferior  cervical  ganghon  of  the  sym- 
pathetic, as  it  tm-ns  round  the  large  artery;  tracheal  and  oesophageal 
branches  as  it  ascends  in  the  neck ;  and  lastly,  offsets  to  the  inferior  con«- 
stricter  of  the  pharynx  as  it  passes  beneath  that  muscle. 

Cardiac  branches. — Branches  to  the  heart  are  given  off  by  the 
pneumo-gastric  nerve  both  in  the  neck  and  in  the  thorax. 

The  cervical  cardiac  branches  arise  at  both  the  upper  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck.  The  upper  branches,  one  or  two,  are  small,  and  join 
the  cardiac  nerves  of  the  sympathetic.  The  loiver,  a  single  branch, 
arises  as  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  is  about  to  enter  the  chest.  On  the 
right  side  this  branch  lies  by  the  side  of  the  innominate  artery,  and 
joins  one  of  the  cardiac  nerves  destined  for  the  deep  cardiac  j)lexus  ;  it 
gives  some  filaments  to  the  coats  of  the  aorta.  The  branch  of  the  left 
side  crosses  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  ends  in  the  superficial  cardiac 
plexus. 

The  thoracic  cardiac  branches  of  the  right  side  leave  the  trunk  of  the 
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Fig.    331. YiEW    OF    THE    DISTRIBUTIOJf    AND    CONNECTIONS    OF    THE    rNEUMO-GASTRIC    AND 

sriiPATHETic  NERVES  ON  THE  EIGHT  SIDE  (after  Hirschfeld  and  Leveille).     | 

a,  laclirymal  gland  ;  h,  sublingual  gland  ;  c,  submaxillary  gland  and  facial  artery  ;  d, 
thyroid  body ;  e,  trachea,  below  which  is  the  right  bronchus  cut  across  ;  /,  oesox^hagus  ; 
(/,  stomach,  divided  near  the  pylorus  ;  i,  transverse  colon ;  r,  the  diaphragm. 

A,  heart ;  B,  aortic  arch,  drawn  forwards  to  show  the  cardiac  plexus  ;  C,  innominate 
artery  ;  D,  subclavian  artery  ;  E,  inferior  thyroid  artery  ;  F,  a  divided  part  of  the 
external  carotid  artery,  upon  which  runs  a  nervous  plexus  ;  Gr,  internal  carotid  emerging 
from  its  canal  superiorly  ;  H,  descending  thoracic  aorta";  K,  intercostal  vein  ;  L,  pul- 
monary artery  ;  ]\I,  superior  vena  cava  ;  0,  intercostal  artery. 

1,  ciliary  nerves  ;  2,  branch  of  the  third  nerve  to  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  ;  3,  3,  3, 
the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  ;  4,  ophthalmic  ganglion  ;  5,  spheno-palatine  ;  6, 
otic  ;  7,  submaxillary  ;  S,  sublingual ;  9,  sixth  nerve  ;  10,  facial  in  its  canal,  uniting 
■nith  the  spheno-palatine  and  otic  ganglia;  11,  glosso-pharyngeal ;  12,  right  pneumo- 
gastric  ;  13,  left  pneumo-gastric  spreading  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  ;  14,  spinal 
accessory  ;  15,  hypoglossal ,;  16,  16,  nerves  of  the  cervical  plexus  ;  17,  middle  nerve  of  the 
brachial  plexus ;  IS,  intercostal  nerves ;  19,  lumbar  nerve ;  21,  superior  cervical  ganglion  con- 
nected with  22,  the  tympanic  nerve ;  23,  large  superficial  petrosal  nerve  ;  24,  cavernous 
plexus  ;  25,  sympathetic  root  of  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  ;  26,  filament  to  the  piituitary 
body  ;  27,  union  of  the  sympathetic  with  the  upper  cervical  nerves  ;  28,  pneumo-gastric 
nerve  ;  29,  superior  laryngeal  nerve  ;  30,  pharyngeal  plexus  ;  31,  cord  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  ;  32,  superior  cardiac  nerve  ;  33,  middle  cervical  ganglion  ;  34,  twig  connecting 
the  ganglion  -with,  35,  the  recurrent ;  36,  middle  cardiac  nerve  ;  37,  cord  of  the  sym- 
pathetic ;  38,  inferior  cervical  ganglion  ;  39,  the  line  from  this  number  crosses  the 
nerves  proceeding  from  the  brachial  plexus  ;  40,  sympathetic  twigs  surrounding  the 
axillary  artery  ;  41,  branch  of  union  with  the  first  intercostal  nerve  ;  the  line  from  the 
letter  e,  pointing  to  the  trachea,  crosses  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  cardiac  nerves  ; 
42,  cardiac  plexus  ;  43,  44,  right  and  left  coronary  plexuses  ;  45,  46,  thoracic  portion  of 
the  sympathetic  cord  ;  47,  great  splanchnic  nerve  ;  48,  semilunar  ganglion  ;  49,  lesser 
splanchnic  ;  50,  solar  plexus  ;  51,  union  with  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  ;  52,  diaphragm- 
atic plexus ;  53,  coronary  plexus  ;  54,  hepatic  ;  55,  splenic  ;  56,  superior  mesenteric  ; 
67,  renal  plexus  ;  58,  first  Iiimbar  sympathetic  ganglion. 

pneumo-gastric  as  this  nerve  lies  by  the  side  of  the  trachea,  and  some 
are  also  derived  from  the  first  part  of  the  recuiTent  branch ;  they  pass 
inwards  on  the  air-tube,  and  end  in  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  The  cor- 
responding branches  of  the  left  side  usually  come  entirely  fi'om  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

Ptilmonary  branches. — Two  sets  of  pulmonary  branches  are  dis- 
tributed from  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  to  the  lung  ;  and  they  reach 
the  root  of  the  lung,  one  on  its  fore  part,  the  other  on  its  posterior  as- 
pect. The  anterior  pulmonary  nerves,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  of 
small  size.  They  join  with  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  ramifying  on 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  with  these  nerves  constitute  the  anterior 
pulmonary  j^^exus.  Behind  the  root  of  the  lung  the  pneumo-gastiio 
nerve  becomes  flattened,  and  gives  several  branches  of  much  larger  size 
than  the  anterior  branches,  which,  with  filaments  derived  from  the 
second,  third,  and  foiu'th  thoracic  ganglia  of  the  s}mipathetic,  form  the 
posterior  pulmonttry  plexus.  Offsets  from  this  plexus  extend  along  the 
ramifications  of  the  air-tube  tln-ough  the  substance  of  the  lung. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  pulmonary  plexuses  of  the  two  sides  com- 
municate with  one  another  in  an  open  network  across  the  front  and 
back  respectively  of  the  lower  end  of  the  trachea,  and  through  these 
networks  fibres  are  conveyed  from  each  pneumo-gastric  nerve  into  both 
limgs. 

CEsophageal  branches. — The  oesophagus  within  the  thorax  receives 
branches  from  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves,  both  above  and  below  the 
pulmonary  branches.  The  lower  branches  are  the  larger,  and  are  de- 
rived from  the  cesopliageal  plexus,  formed  by  connectmg  cords  between 
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the  nerves  of  the  right  and  left  sides,  while  they  lie  iii  contact  with  the 
oesophagus. 

Gastric  branches. — The  branches  distributed  to  the  stomach  {gastric 
nerves)  are  the  terminal  branches  of  both  pneumo-gastric  nerves.  The 
nerve  of  the  left  side,  on  arriving  in  front  of  the  oesophagus,  opposite 
the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  divides  into  many  branches  :  the 
largest  of  these  extend  over  the  fore  part  of  the  stomach  ;  others  lie 
along  its  small  curvature,  and  unite  with  branches  of  the  right  nerve 
and  the  sympathetic  ;  and  some  filaments  are  continued  between  the 
layers  of  the  small  omentum  to  the  hepatic  plexus.  The  right  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  descends  on  the  back  of  the  gullet  to  the  stomach,  and  dis- 
tributes branches  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  organ  :  a  large  portion 
of  this  nerve  passes  to  the  cceliac,  splenic  and  left  renal  plexuses  of  the 
sympathetic. 

Summary. — The  pneumo-gastric  nerves  supply  branches  directly  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  viz.,  the  pharynx,  oesophagus, 
and  stomach  with  the  liver  and  spleen  ;  and  to  the  respiratory  passages, 
namely,  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  its  divisions  in  the  lungs.  They  also 
furnish  small  offsets  to  the  dura  mater  and  external  ear.  These  nerves 
give  branches  likewise  to  the  heart  and  great  vessels  by  means  of  their 
communications  with  the  cardiac  plexus,  and  to  the  remaining  abdominal 
viscera  through  their  connection  with  the  solar  plexus.  Each  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  is  connected  with  the  following  cranial  nerves — the  spinal 
accessory,  glosso-pharyngeal,  facial,  and  hypoglossal ;  also  with  some 
spinal  nerves  ;  and  with  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck,  thorax  and 
abdomen. 


XI.— SPINAL   ACCESSORY    NERVE. 

The  eleventh  or  spinal  accessory  nerve  (spinal  nerve  accessory  to  the 
vagus,  third  trunk  of  the  eighth  pair  of  Willis)  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
one  of  which  (accessory)  joins  the  trunk  of  the  pneumo-gastric,  Avhile 
the  other  (spinal)  is  distributed  to  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius 
muscles.  It  arises  by  a  series  of  filaments  from  the  side  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  below  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  and  from  the  lateral  column 
of  the  spinal  cord  as  low  down  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  cervical  nerve. 
The  filaments  arising  from  the  medulla  oblongata  form  the  small 
accessory  portion  of  the  nerve.  The  lowest  spinal  filaments  are  attached 
to  the  middle  of  the  lateral  column  ;  the  highest  ones  arise  close  to  the 
posterior  nerve-roots,  with  the  upper  one  or  two  of  which  they  are 
frequently  connected. 

The  accessory  portion  is  directed  outwards  with  the  pneumo-gastric 
nerve  :  the  spinal  part  ascends  between  the  ligamentum  denticulatum 
and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves,  passes  into  the  skull 
through  the  foramen  magnum,  and  immediately  Jaends  outwards  to  enter 
the  middle  compartment  of  the  jugular  foramen,  where  the  nerve  is 
contained  in  the  same  sheath  of  dura  mater  as  the  vagus.  In  the 
foramen,  the  two  parts  of  the  nerve  interchange  fibres,  and  they  are 
sometimes  intimately  united  so  as  to  form  a  single  trunk  for  a  short 
distance.  The  accessory  part  is  also  connected  by  one  or  two  filaments 
with  the  ganglion  of  the  root  of  the  pneumo-gastric. 

Below  the  skull,  the  internal^  accessory  or  vagal  portion  passes  over  the 
surface  of  the  lower  ganglion  of  the  vagus,  and  sends  its  fibres  into  the 
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pharyngeal  and  superior  laryngeal  branches,  and  into  the  trunk  of  that 
nerve  below  the  ganglion  in  the  manner  already  described. 

The  external  or  sjnnal j^ortion  (fig.  332,  5),  after  issuing  from  the 
jugular  foramen,  is  dii'ected  backwards  across  the  front  of  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  and  perforates  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  supplying  this 
TTith  branches,  and  joining  amongst  the  fleshy  fibres  with  the  nerve 
furnished  to  the  muscle  from  the  cervical  plexus.  Descending  in  the 
next  place  obliquely  across  the  posterior  triangular  space  of  the  neck 
l^ehind  the  sterno-mastoid,  the  nerve  passes  beneath  the  trapezius  muscle. 
Here  it  forms  a  kind  of  plexus  with  branches  of  the  third  and  fourth 
cervical  nerves,  and  distributes  filaments  to  the  trapezius,  which  extend 
nearly  to  the  Ljwer  border  of  the  muscle. 

Varieties. — The  external  portion  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  frequently 
crosses  behind  the  internal  jugular  vein.  It  is  also  found  sometimes  passing" 
beneath  the  stemo-mastoid  without  piercing'  the  muscle.  In  one  instance  this 
nerve  has  been  seen  terminating  in  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  the  trapezius 
being  supplied  entirely  by  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves  (Cumow). 

XII.— HYPOGLOSSAL    NERVE. 

The  hyiDoglossal  or  twelfth  cranial  nerve  (ninth  pair  of  Willis)  arises 
from  the  medulla  oblongata  by  a  series  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  fine  roots 
which  emerge  along  the  gToove  separating  the  pyramid  from  the  olivary 
body.  The  filaments  are  directed  outwards  above  (or  behind)  the 
vertebral  artery,  and  are  usually  collected  into  two  bundles  which 
perforate  the  dura  mater  separately  opposite  the  anterior  condylar 
foramen,  and  are  united  into  a  single  trunk  as  they  pass  tlu'ough  that 
opening. 

As  it  leaves  the  anterior  condylar  foramen  the  nerve  is  very  deeply 
placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  deep  cervical  vessels  and  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve.  "Winding  round  the  lower  ganglion  of  the  last,  to  which 
it  is  closely  bound  by  connective  tissue,  the  hypoglossal  nerve  descends, 
inclining  at  the  same  time  gi'adually  forwards  between  the  internal 
carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  digastric 
muscle.  At  this  level  it  curves  forwards  round  the  commencement  of 
the  occipital  artery,  the  sterno-mastoid  branch  of  which  turns  down- 
wards over  the  nerve,  and  is  thence  directed  forwards  above  the  hyoid 
bone  to  the  under  part  of  the  tongue.  In  the  latter  part  of  its  course, 
it  passes  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  digastric,  the  lower  end  of  the 
stylo-hyoid  and  the  mylo-hyoid  muscles  ;  it  crosses  the  external  carotid 
and  the  lingual  arteries  ;  and  it  rests  upon  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  being- 
accompanied  by  the  ranine  vein  of  the  tongue.  At  the  anterior  border 
of  the  hyo-glossus  it  is  comiected  Avith  the  hngual  branch  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  and  then  penetrates  the  fibres  of  the  genio-glossus  muscle,  dividing 
into  branches  which  are  distributed  to  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
tongue. 

Branches. — While  passing  through  the  anterior  condylar  foramen, 
the  hypoglossal  ners^e  gives  off  one  or  two  minute  twigs  which  ramify  in 
the  dura  mater  around  the  foramen  magnum,  and  in  the  dip)loe  of  the 
occipital  bone  (Lusclika).  The  branches  arising  from  the  nerve  in  the 
neck  are  partly  filaments  of  communication  with  other  nerves,  but 
mainly  offsets  of  distribution  to  muscles  connected  with  the  hyoid  bono 
and  larynx,  and  to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue. 
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A.  Branches  of  communkation. 

Close  below  the  skull  the  hypoglossal  nerve  is  united  by  a  considerable 
twig  with  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  by  one  or 
more  filaments  with  the  loop  between  the  first  and  second  cervical 
nerves,  and  with  the  ganglion  of  the  trmik  of  the  vagus  by  fibres  which 
pass  between  the  tAvo  nerves  where  they  are  in  close  connection  with  one 
another. 

As  the  nerve  turns  round  the  occipital  artery,  it  is  joined  by  the  small 
lingual  branch  of  the  vagus  (p.  582),  and  in  the  submaxillary  region,  it 
is  connected  with  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  by  one  or  two 
slender  loops  over  the  fore  part  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle. 

Fig.  832. 


Pig.   332. — View  op  the   msteibution   of   the  spinal   accessoet  and    htpoglossal 
NEK.YES  (from  Sappey,  after  Hirsclifeld  and  Leveill^).     J 

1,  lingual  nerve  ;  2,  pneurao-gastric  nerve  ;  3,  superior  lar_yiigeal  (represented  too 
large)  ;  4,  external  laryngeal  branch  ;  5,  spinal  accessory  ;  6,  second  cervical ;  7,  third  ; 
8,  fourth  ;  9,  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve  ;  10,  nerve  to  the  siibclavius  muscle  ;  11, 
anterior  thoracic  nerves  ;  12,  hypoglossal  nerve  ;  13,  its  descending  branch  ;  14,  commnni- 
cating  branch  from  the  cervical  nerves  ;  15,  16,  IS,  19.  descending  branches  from  the 
plexiform  union  of  these  nerves  to  the  sterno-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid  and  omohyoid  muscles  ; 
17,  branch  from  the  descendens  noni  to  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  ;  20, 
branch  from  the  hypoglossal  nerve  to  the  thyi-o-hyoid  muscle  ;  21,  communicating  twigs 
from  the  hj-poglossal  to  the  lingual  nerve  ;  22,  terminal  branches  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 
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B.  Brandies  of  clislrihufmi. 

The  descending  branch  (r.  descendens  noni)  leaves  the  trunk  of  the 
hypoglossal  nerve  as  it  crosses  over  the  occipital  artery,  or  a  little  higher 
up.  It  passes  downwards  on  the  siu'face  of  the  common  carotid  artery, 
inclining  gradually  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side,  and  being  placed 
generally  within,  but  sometimes  on  the  front  of,  the  carotid  sheath. 
After  having  given  off  a  branch  to  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid 
muscle,  it  joins  about  the  middle  of  the  neck  in  a  loop  with  one  or  two 
branches  from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves  (r.  communicantes 
noni),  giving  rise  to  what  is  termed  the  ansa  hijjyoglossi.  The  concavity 
of  the  loop  is  turned  upwards,  and  the  connection  between  the  nerves  is 
frequently  effected  by  two  or  more  interlacing  filaments  which  form  fi 
small  plexus.  From  this  interlacement  of  the  nerves,  offsets  are  con- 
tinued backwards  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid,  and  down- 
wards to  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles.  Occasionally  a 
filament  is  continued  to  the  thorax,  where  it  joins  the  cardiac  and 
phrenic  nerves. 

Musciilar  branches. — The  branch  to  the  thyi'o-hyoid  muscle  is  a 
separate  twig  arising  from  the  hypoglossal  trunk  as  it  approaches  the 
hyoid  bone. 

As  it  lies  beneath  the  mylo-hyoid,  the  nerve  gives  offsets  to  the  stylo- 
glossus, hyo-glossus  and  genio-hyoid  muscles,  and  the  terminal  branches, 
penetrating  the  genio-giossus,  supply  that  muscle  and  the  intrinsic 
muscles  of  the  tongue. 

"Varieties. — In  one  instance,  recorded  by  Rlidinger,  the  hypoglossal  nerve  was 
found  taking  its  superficial  origin  from  the  posterior  siu-face  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  The  vertebral  artery  is  not  unfrequently  found  passing  forwards 
between,  very  rarely  above,  the  roots  of  the  nerve.  The  right  and  left  nerves  are 
occasionally  tmited  by  a  cross  branch  or  loop  in  the  substance  of  the  genio-hyoid, 
or  between  that  and  the  genio-glossus  muscle.  In  rare  cases,  the  twelfth  nerve 
gives  filaments  to  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  (Ki-ause). 

The  descending  branch  sometimes  appears  to  be  derived  either  altogether  from 
the  pneumo-gastric  or  from  both  the  pneumo-gastiic  and  hypoglossal  nerves,  bub 
it  can  generally  be  shown  by  dissection  that  these  varieties  pf  origin  are  only 
apparent,  resulting  from  the  temporaiy  adhesion  of  the  filaments  of  this  branch 
to  those  of  the  pneumo-gastric.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  the  descendens 
noni  has  little  if  any  real  origin  from  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  being  formed 
(according  to  Luschka,  E.  Bischoff,  HoU  and  others)  of  fibres  derived  from  the 
upper  cervical  nerves,  temporarily  associated  with  the  hypoglossal.  It  is  also 
stated  by  HoU  that  the  thyi-o-hyoid  and  genio-hyoid  branches  are  similarly 
composed  of  fibres  proceeding  from  the  spinal  nerves  (Zeitsch.  f.  Anat.,  1876). 

In  many  animals  the  twelfth  nerve  possesses  a  posterior  root  furnished  with  a 
ganglion,  like  a  spinal  nerve. 

SiraniART. — The  hypoglossal  nerve  supplies,  either  alone  or  in  union 
with  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves,  all  the  muscles  connected  with  the 
hyoid  bone,  including  those  of  the  tongue,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
digastric,  stylo-hyoid,  mylo-hyoid  and  the  middle  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx.     It  also  supplies  the  sterno-thyi'oid  muscle. 

It  is  connected  with  the  following  nerves,  viz.,  pneumo-gastric,  lingual, 
three  upper  cervical  nerves,  and  the  sympathetic. 
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Tiff.  333. 


Fig.  333. — DiAGRAjniATic  outline  of  the  roots 

AXD  FIRST  PART  OF  THE  SPINAL  NERVES,  TO- 
GETHER WITH  THE  SYJIPATHETIC  TRUNK  OF  ONE 
SIDE.      (A.  T.)      -I 

The  view  is  taken  from  iDefore.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  figure  the  pons  Varolii  and  medulla 
oblongata  are  represented,  and  from  V  to  IX, 
the  roots  of  the  several  cranial  nerves  from  the 
trifacial  to  the  hypoglossal  are  indicated.  On 
the  left  side  C  1,  is  placed  opposite  the  first  cer- 
vical or  suboccipital  nerve  ;  and  the  numbers  2, 
to  8,  following  below  indicate  the  corresponding  cer- 
vical nerves ;  Br,  indicates  the  bi'achial  plexus  ; 
D  1,  is  pilaced  opposite  the  intercostal  part  of  the 
first  dorsal  nerve,  and  the  numbers  2,  to  12,  fol- 
lowing mark  the  con-esponding  dorsal  nerves ; 
L  1,  the  first  lumbar  nerve,  and  the  numbers  2, 
to  5,  following  the  remaining  lumbar  nerves  ; 
Cr,  the  anterior  crural,  and  o,  the  obturator 
nerve  ;  S  1,  the  first  sacral,  and  the  following 
numbers  2,  to  5,  the  remaining  sacral  neiwes ;  6, 
the  coccygeal  nerve  ;  Sc,  great  sciatic  nerve  ; 
X    X  ,  the  filum  terminale  of  the  cord. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  figure  the  following 
letters  indicate  pares  of  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
viz.,  a,  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  communi- 
cating with  the  upper  cervical  spinal  nerves  and 
continued  below  into  the  great  sympathetic  cord  ; 
b,  the  middle  cervical  ganglion  ;  c,  d,  the  lower 
cervical  ganglion  luiited  with  the  first  dorsal ; 
d',  the  eleventh  dorsal  ganglion ;  from  the  fifth 
to  the  ninth  dorsal  ganglion  the  origins  of  the 
great  splanchnic  nerve  are  shown  ;  I,  the  lowest 
dorsal  or  upper  lumbar  ganglion  ;  s  s,  the  upper 
sacral  ganglion.  In  the  whole  extent  of  the 
sympathetic  cord,  the  twigs  of  union  with  the 
spinal  nerves  are  shovrn. 
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SPINAL  NERVES. 

The  spinal  nerves  are  characterised 
by  their  origin  from  the  spinal  cord, 
and  their  direct  transmission  out^Yards 
from  the  spinal  canal  in  the  intervals 
between  the  vertebrae.  There  are, 
in  all,  thirty-one  pairs  of  these  nerves, 
and,  according  to  the  region  in  wliich 
they  issue  from  the  spinal  canal,  they 
are  named  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar, 
sacral,  and  coccygeal. 

By  universal  usage  each  pair  of 
nerves  in  the  dorsal,  lumbar  and  sacral 
regions  is  named  in  correspondence 
with  the  vertebra  below  which  it 
emerges.  Of  the  eight  pairs  of  nerves 
l^etween  the  cranium  and  the  first 
dorsal  nerve,  the  uppermost  is  placed 
above  the  atlas,  and  the  second  and 
following  nerves  below  the  seven  cer- 
vical vertebrae  in  succession.      These 
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eiglit  pairs  are  usually  reckoned  as  eight  cervical  nerves,  but  tlie  first  is 
also  distinguished  by  the  name  of  suboccipital  nerve.  The  nerves  of  the 
thirty-first  pair  emerge  from  the  lower  end  of  the  sacral  canal,  pass 
below  the  first  vertebra  of  the  coccyx,  and  are  named  coccygeal. 

Varieties.  — The  spinal  nerves  necessarily  rary  in  number  "witli  any  deviation 
from  the  usual  number  of  the  segments  of  th.e  vertebral  column.  Sometimes  an 
additional  coccygeal  nerve  exists.  Among  seven  cases  which  were  examined 
witt  great  care  by  Scblemm  ('"  Observat.  Neurologicce,"  Berolini,  1834)  two  coc- 
cygeal nerves  were  found  on  each  side  in  one  instance,  and  on  one  side  in 
another  case. 

THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  SPIl^AL  KEKVES. 

Each  spinal  nerve  springs  from  the  spinal  cord  bj  two  roots  ■which 
approach  one  another  as  they  quit  the  spinal  canal,  and  join  in  the 
corresponding  intervertebral  foramen  into  a  single  cord  ;  and  each  cord 
so  formed  separates  immediately  into  two  divisions,  one  of  "which  is  des- 
tined for  parts  in  front  of  the  spine,  the  other  for  parts  behind  it. 

General  arrangement. — The  jjosferior  roots  of  the  nerves  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  anterior  roots  by  their  greater  size,  as  well  as  by  the 
greater  thickness  of  the  fasciculi  of  which  they  are  composed.  Each 
spinal  nerve  is  furnished  with  a  ganglion  situated  on  the  posterior  root, 
but  the  first  cervical  or  suboccipital  nerve  is  in  some  cases  without  one. 
The  size  of  the  ganglion  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  nerve  on  which 
it  is  formed. 

The  gangha  are  in  general  placed  in  the  intervertebral  foramina. 


Fig.     334.  —  Different 

VIE\yS  OF  A  POKTION  OP 
THE  SPIXAL  CORD  FROH 
THE  CERVICAL  REGION 
■WITH  THE  ROOTS  OP  THE 

UERVES.  Slightly  en- 
larged.    (A.  T.) 

In  A,  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  specimen  is 
shown,  the  anterior  nerve- 
root  of  the  right  side 
being  divided  ;  in  B,  a 
view  of  the  right  side  is 
given ;  in  C,  the  upper 
surface  is  shown  ;  in  D, 
the  nerve-roots  and  gan- 
glion are  shown  from 
below  :  1,  anterior  median 
fissure  ;  2,  posterior  me- 
dian fissure ;  3,  place  of 
origin  of  the  anterior 
nerve-roots ;  4,  postero- 
lateral groove,  into  which 
the  fasciculi  of  the  poste- 
rior root  are  seen  to  sink  ; 

5,  anterior  roots  passing 
over  the  gangUon  ;  5',  in  A, 
the  anterior  root  divided  ; 

6,  posterior  root,  the  fibres 

of  which  enter  6',  the  ganglion  ;  7,  the  anterioi',  and  7',  the  posterior  primary  division  of 
the  nerve,  each  of  which  is  seen  in  A  and  D  to  be  derived  in  part  from  the  anterior  and 
in  part  from  the  posterior  root. 
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immediately  Tbeyond  the  points  at  wliicli  the  roots  perforate  the  dmu 
mater  lining  the  spinal  canal.  The  first  and  second  cervical  nerves,  how- 
ever, which  leave  the  spinal  canal  over  the  laminte  of  the  vertebra,  have 
their  ganglia  opposite  those  parts.  The  ganglia  of  the  sacral  nerves  are 
contained  in  the  spinal  canal,  that  of  the  last  nerve  being  occasionally 
at  some  distance  from  the  point  at  which  the  nerve  issues.  The  gan- 
glion of  the  coccygeal  nerve  is  placed  within  the  canal  in  the  sac  of 
dura  mater,  and  at  a  variable  distance  from  the  origin  of  the  nerve. 

The  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  of  the  nerve  are  collected  into  two 
bundles  as  they  approach  the  ganglion,  and  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
oval-shaped  ganglion  is  usually  bilobate,  the  lobes  corresponding  to  the 
two  bundles  of  fibres. 

The  miterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  smaller  than  the  posterior, 
and  are  devoid  of  ganglia.  Their  fibres  are  also  collected  into  two 
bundles  near  the  intervertebral  ganglion. 

Size. — The  roots  of  the  upper  cervical  nerves  are  smaller  than  those 
of  the  lower  nerves,  the  first  being  much  the  smallest.  The  posterior 
roots  of  these  nerves,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  in  which  the  an- 
terior root  is  larger  than  the  posterior,  exceed  the  anterior  in  size  more  . 
than  in  the  other  spinal  nerves,  and  they  are  likewise  composed  of 
fasciculi  which  are  considerably  larger  than  those  of  anterior  roots. 

The  roots  of  the  dorsal  nerves,  exception  being  made  of  the  first,  which 
resembles  the  lowest  cervical  nerves  and  is  associated  with  them  in  a 
part  of  its  distribution,  are  of  small  size,  and  ■^■ary  but  slightly,  or  not 
at  all,  from  the  second  to  the  last.  The  fasciculi  of  both  roots  are 
thinly  strewed  over  the  spinal  cord,  and  are  slender,  those  of  the 
posterior  exceeding  in  thiclmess  those  of  the  anterior  root  in  only  a 
small  degree. 

The  roots  of  the  lower  lumlar,  and  of  the  upper  sacral  nerves,  are  the 
largest  of  all  the  spinal  nerves  ;  those  of  the  lowest  sacral  and  of  the 
coccygeal  nerve  are,  on  the  other  hand,  the  smallest.  All  these  nerves 
are  crowded  together  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  cord.  Of  these  nerves 
the  anterior  roots  are  the  smaller,  but  the  disproportion  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  cervical  nerves. 

Length. — The  place  at  which  the  roots  of  the  upper  cervical  nerves 
are  connected  with  the  spinal  cord  being  nearly  opj)Osite  the  foramina  by 
which  they  respectively  leave  the  canal,  these  roots  are  comparatively 
short.  But  the  distance  between  the  two  points  referred  to  is  gradually 
augmented  from  nerve  to  nerve  downwards,  so  that  the  place  of  origin  of 
the  lower  cervical  nerves  is  the  depth  of  at  least  one  veretebra,  and 
that  of  the  lower  dorsal  nerves  about  the  deisth  of  two  vertebrge,  above 
the  foramina  by  which  they  respectively  emerge  from  the  canal.  More- 
over, as  the  spinal  cord  extends  no  farther  than  the  first  lumbar  verte- 
bra, the  length  of  the  roots  of  the  Imnbar,  sacral  and  coccygeal  nerves 
increases  rapidly  from  nerve  to  nerve,  and  in  each  case  may  be  estimated 
by  the  distance  of  the  foramen  of  exit  from  the  extremity  of  the  cord. 
Owing  to  their  length,  and  the  appearance  they  present  in  connection 
with  the  spinal  cord,  the  aggTegation  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  last 
referred  to  has  been  named  the  caiicJa  equina. 

The  clirection  the  roots  take  within  the  canal  requires  brief  notice. 
The  first  cer\dcal  nerve  is  directed  horizontally  outwards.  The  roots 
of  the  lower  cervical  and  dorsal  nerves  at  first  descend  over  the  spinal 
cord,  held  in  contact  with  it  by  the  arachnoid,  till  they  arrive  opposite 
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the  several  intervertebral  foramina,  vliero  tliey  are  directed  horizontally 
outwards.  The  nerves  of  the  cauda  equina  run  in  the  direction  of  the 
spinal  canal. 

Division  of  the  nerves. — The  two  roots  of  each  of  the  spinal 
nerves  unite  immediately  heyond  the  ganglion,  and  the  trunk  thus 
formed  separates,  as  already  mentioned,  into  two  divisions,  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior,  which  are  called  primary  branches  or  divisions,  and  each 
of  which  contains  fibres  proceeding  from  both  the  anterior  and  posterior 
roots. 


POSTEKIOE    PRIMARY    DIVISION'S     OE    THE    SPIISTAL 

NERVES. 

The  posterior  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
smaller  than  those  given  to  the  fore  part  of  the  body.  Springing  from 
the  trunk  which  results  from  the  union  of  the  roots  of  the  nerve  in  the 
intervertebral  foramen,  or  frequently  by  separate  fasciculi  from  the  two 
roots,  each  tm^ns  backwards  at  once,  and  soon  divides  into  two  parts, 
distinguished  as  external  and  internal,  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  the 
integument  behind  the  spine.  The  first  cervical,  the  fourth  and  fifth 
sacral,  and  the  coccygeal  are  the  only  nerves  the  posterior  divisions  of 
which  do  not  separate  into  external  and  internal  branches. 

Suboccipital  isteeve. — The  posterior  division  of  the  suboccipital 
nerve,  slightly  larger  than  the  anterior,  emerges  over  the  arch  of  the 
atlas,  l^etween  this  and  the  vertebral  artery,  and  enters  the  space  bounded 
by  the  larger  rectus  and  the  two  oblique  muscles,  where  it  divides  into 
branches  for  the  surrounding  muscles. 

ici)  One  branch  descends  to  the  inferior  oblique,  and  gives  a  filament, 
through  or  over  the  fibres  of  that  muscle,  to  join  the  second  cervical 
nerve. 

{IS)  Another  ascends  over  the  rectus  posticus  major  muscle,  supplying 
it  and  the  smaUcr  rectus. 

(f)  A  third  enters  the  superior  oblique  muscle. 

\d)  A  fourtJi  sinks  into  the  complexus,  where  that  muscle  co^'ers  the 
nerve  and  its  branches. 

Variety. — A  cutaneous  Vranch  is  occasionally  given  to  the  back  of  the  head  ; 
it  accompanies  the  occipital  artery,  and  is  connected  beneath  the  integument 
"with  the  great  and  small  occipital  nerves. 

Ceevical  xerves  {excepting  the  svhocci}ntal). — The  external 
"branchss  give  only  muscular  offsets,  and  are  distributed  to  the  splenius 
and  the  slender  muscles  prolonged  to  the  neck  from  the  erector  spina?, 
viz.,  the  cervicalis  ascendens,  and  the  transversalis  colli  with  the 
trachelo -mastoid.  That  of  the  second  nerve  is  the  largest  of  the  series 
of  external  branches  of  the  cervical  nerves,  and  is  often  united  to 
the  corresponding  branch  of  the  thh'd. 

The  internal  branches,  larger  than  the  external,  are  differently 
disposed  at  the  upper  and  the  lower  pai-ts  of  the  neck.  That  of  the  second 
cervical  nerve  is  named,  from  its  size  and  destination,  the  great  occipital^, 
and  requires  separate  notice.  The  rest  are  directed  inwards  to  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebras.  Those  derived  from  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  nerves  pass  over  the  semispinalis  and  beneath  the  complexus, 
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Fig.  335. 


Vis    335-SuPEEriciAL  and  deep  distributiok  ov  the  postekiok  pbimart  divisions 
Fig.  3^5.     bUPE^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  HirscMeld  and  Leveille).     ^ 

On  the  left  side  the  cutaneous  T^-^tes  are  represented  as  l^ugup^^^^^^^^^ 
muscles  ;  on  the  right  side,  these  muscles  having  been  removed,  the  spienius 
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fplexns  have  been  dialed  in  the  neck,  and  the  erector  spiuoj  separated  and  partially 
removed  in  the  back,  so  as  to  expose  the  deep  portions  of  the  nerves. 

a,  a,  small  occipital  nerve  from  the  cervical  plexus  :  1,  muscular  branches  of  the  first 
cervical  nerve  and  union  by  a  loop  with  the  second  ;  2,  placed  on  the  rectus  capitis 
posticns  major,  marks  the  gi-eat  occipital  nerve  passing  round  the  inferior  oblique  muscle 
and  piercing  the  complexus  ;  the  external  branch  is  seen  to  the  outside  ;  2',  cranial  dis- 
tribution of  the  great  occipital ;  3,  external  branch  of  the  posterior  primary  division  of 
the  third  nerve  ;  3',  its  internal  branch,  or  third  occipital  nerve  ;  4',  5',  6',  7',  S',  internal 
branches  of  the  several  corresponding  nerves  on  the  left  side  ;  the  external  branches  of 
these  nerves  TJroceeding  to  muscles  are  displayed  on  the  right  side  ;  dl  to  d  6,  and  thence 
to  d  12,  external  muscular  branches  of  the  posterior  primary  divisions  of  the  twelve  dorsal 
nerves  on  the  right  side  ;  d  1',  to  d  6',  the  internal  cutaneous  branches  of  the  six  iipper 
•dorsal  nerves  on  the  left  side  ;  d  7'  to  d  12',  cutaneous  branches  of  the  six  lower  dorsal 
nerves  from  the  external  branches  ;  I,  I,  external  branches  of  the  posterior  primary 
branches  of  several  lumbar  nerves  on  the  right  side  piercing  the  muscles,  the  lower 
■descending  over  the  gluteal  region  ;  l',  I',  the  same  more  superficially  on  the  left  side  ; 
s,  s,  on  the  right  side,  the  issue  and  union  by  loops  of  the  posterior  primary  divisions  of 
lour  sacral  nerves  ;  s',  s',  some  of  these  distributed  to  the  skin  on  the  left  side. 

giving  offsets  to  those  muscles  and  to  the  multificlus,  and,  having 
reached  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae,  turn  transversely  outwards  and  are 
distributed  in  the  integument  over  the  trapezius  muscle.  From  the 
cutaneous  branch  of  the  third  nerve  a  branch  passes  upwards  to  the 
integument  on  the  lower  part  of  the  occiput,  lying  at  the  inner  side 
of  the  great  occipital  nerve,  and  this  is  sometimes  called  the  third 
occipital  nerve. 

Between  the  inner  branches  of  the  first  three  cervical  nerves,  beneath  the 
complexus,  there  are  frequently  communicating  fasciculi ;  this  communication 
has  been  designated  by  Cruveilhier  the  posterior  cervical  j^lcajus. 

The  internal  branches  from  the  lowest  three  cer\acal  nerves  are  placed 
beneath  the  semispinahs  muscle,  and  end  in  the  muscular  structure, 
without  furnishing  (except  occasionally  the  sisth)  any  oifset  to  the 
skin.     These  tlii-ee  nerves  are  the  smallest  of  the  series. 

The  great  occijntal  nerve  is  directed  upwards  across  the  inferior  oblique 
muscle,  and  is  transmitted  to  the  sm'face  through  the  complexus  and 
trapezius  muscles,  giving  twigs  to  the  complexus.  Ascending  with  the 
occipital  artery,  it  divides  into  branches  which  radiate  over  the  back  of 
the  head,  the  most  external  communicating  "with  the  small  occipital 
nerve. 

DoESAL  NERVES. — The  external  branches  increase  in  size  from 
above  downwards.  They  are  directed  through  or  beneath  the  longis- 
simus  dorsi  to  the  space  between  that  muscle  and  the  ilio-cosfcalis  or 
accessorius,  and  supply  the  several  divisions  of  the  erector  spinte.  The 
lower  five  or  six  nerves  give  cutaneous  twigs,  which  are  transmitted  to 
the  integument  in  a  line  with  the  angles  of  the  ribs. 

The  internal  branches  of  the  upper  six  or  seven  dorsal  nerves 
appear  in  the  interval  between  the  multifidus  spinjB  and  the  semispinalis 
muscle ;  they  supply  the  transverso-spinales  muscles,  and  become  cutaneous 
by  the  side  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra).  The  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  second  nerve,  and  sometimes  others,  extend  outwards  over 
the  scapula.  The  internal  branches  of  the  lower  dorsal  nerves  are 
placed  between  the  multifidus  spinse  and  longissimus  dorsi,  and  end 
in  the  multifidus  without  gi^dng  branches  to  the  integument.  Where 
cutaneous  nerves  are  supplied  by  the  internal  branches,   there   are 
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generally  none  from  tlie  external  brandies  of  tlie  same  nerves,  and  vice 
versa. 

LuiiBAE,  NERVES. — The  external  branches  enter  the  erector  spins,, 
and  give  filaments  to  the  intertransverse  muscles.  From  the  upper 
three,  cutaneous  nerves  are  suj)plied  ;  and  fi.'om  the  last,  a  fasciculus' 
descends  to  the  corresponding  branch  of  the  first  sacral  nerve.  The 
cutaneous  nerves  given  from  the  external  branches  of  the  first  three 
lumbar  nerves  pierce  the  fleshy  part  of  the  ilio-costalis  and  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  latissimus  dorsi :  they  cross  the  iliac  crest  near  the  edge  of 
the  erector  sjointe,  and  terminate  in  the  integument  of  the  gluteal  region. 
One  or  more  of  the  filaments  may  be  traced  as  far  as  the  great  tro- 
chanter of  the  femur. 

The  internal  branches  vind  backwards  in  grooves  close  to  the 
articular  processes  of  the  vertebrre,  and  sink  into  the  multifidus  spinse 
muscle. 

Saceal  keeves. — The  posterior  divisions  of  these  nerves,  except  the 
last,  issue  fi-om  the  sacrum  through  its  posterior  foramina.  The  first 
three  are  covered  at  their  exit  from  the  bone  by  the  multifidus'  spina) 
muscle,  and  bifarcate  like  the  posterior  trmiks  of  the  other  spinal  nerves  ;. 
but  the  remaining  two,  which  continue  below  that  muscle,  have  a 
peculiar  arrangement,  and  require  separate  examination. 

The  internal  branches  of  the  first  three  sacral  nerves  are  small,  and 
are  lost  in  the  multifidus  spinas  muscle. 

The  external  branches  of  the  same  nerves  are  united  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  last  lumbar  and  fourth  sacral  nerves,  so  as  to  form 
a  series  of  anastomotic  loops  on  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum.  From 
these,  branches  are  then  directed  outwards  to  the  cutaneous  or  posterior 
surface  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  where,  covered  by  the  giuteiis 
maximus  muscle,  they  form  a  second  series  of  loops,  and  end  as  cutaneous 
nerves.  The  latter  pierce  the  great  gluteus  muscle  in  the  direction  of  a 
line  from  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 
They  are  commonly  two  in  number — one  is  near  the  lower  part  of  the 
sacrum,  the  other  by  the  side  of  the  coccyx.  All  are  dirocted  outwards 
over  the  great  gluteal  muscle. 

In  sis  dissections  by  Ellis  this  arrangement  was  found  to  be  the  most  frequent. 
The  variations  to  which  it  is  liable  are  these  : — the  first  nerve  may  not  take  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  second  series  of  loops,  and  the  fourth  may  be  associated 
with  them. 

The  posterior  divisions  of  the  last  two  sacral  nerves  are  smaller  than 
those  above  them,  and  are  not  divided  into  external  and  internal 
branches.  They  are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  loop  on  the  back 
of  the  sacrum,  and  the  lowest  is  joined  in  a  similar  manner  with  the 
coccygeal  nerve  ;  one  or  two  filaments  from  these  sacral  nerves  are 
distributed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coccyx. 

Coccygeal  os^eeve. — The  posterior  division  of  the  coccygeal  nerve  is  : 
very  small,  and  separates  from  the  anterior  primary  portion  of  the  nerve « 
in  the  sacral  canal.  It  is  joined  by  a  communicating  filament  from  the  i 
last  sacral  nerve,  and  ends  in  the  integument  over  the  posterior  sui'face  ■ 
of  the  coccyx. 
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ANTERIOR    PRIMARY    DIVISION'S    OF    THE    SPIITAL 

NERVES. 

The  anterior  primary  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  distributed  to 
the  parts  of  the  body  situated  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  including 
the  limbs.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  considerably  larger  than  the 
posterior  divisions. 

The  anterior  division  of  each  spinal  nerve  is  connected  by  one  or  two 
slender  filaments  with  the  sympathetic.  Those  of  the  cervical,  lumbar, 
and  sacral  nerves  form  plexuses  of  various  forms  ;  but  those  of  the  dorsal 
nerves  remain  for  the  most  part  separate  from  one  another. 

CERVICAL    NERVES. 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  four  upper  cervical  nerves  form  the 
cervical  plexus.  They  appear  at  the  side  of  the  neck  between  the 
scalenus  medius  and  rectus  anticus  major  muscles.  They  are  each 
united  by  a  communicating  filament  to  the  first  cervical  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  or  to  the  cord  connecting  that  ganglion  with  the 
second. 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  four  lower  cervical  nerves,  larger  than 
those  of  the  upper  four,  appear  between  the  anterior  and  middle  scaleni 
muscles,  and,  together  with  the  larger  part  of  the  first  dorsal,  go  to  form 
the  brachial  plexus.  They  are  each  connected  by  a  filament  with  one  of 
the  two  lower  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  and  with  the  plexus 
on  the  verteljral  artery. 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  first  and  second  nerves  require  a  notice 
separately  from  the  description  of  the  nerves  of  the  cervical  plexus. 

SUBOCCIPITAL    NEKVE. 

The  anterior  primary  division  of  the  first  nerve  runs  forwards  in  a 
groove  on  the  outer  side  of  the  upper  articular  process  of  the  atlas,  and 
bends  downwards  in  front  of  the  transverse  process  of  that  vertebra  to 
join  the  second  nerve.  In  this  course  forwards  it  lies  beneath  the 
vertebral  artery,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  rectus  lateralis  muscle,  to 
which  it  gives  a  branch.  As  it  crosses  the  inner  side  of  the  foramen  in 
the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  the  nerve  is  joined  by  a  filament  from, 
the  sympathetic  on  the  vertebral  artery  ;  and  from  the  loo]3  which  it 
makes  in  front  of  the  transverse  process,  branches  are  supplied  to  the 
two  anterior  recti  muscles.  Short  filaments  connect  this  part  of  the  nerve 
Tiith  the  pneumo -gastric,  the  hypoglossal,  and  the  sympathetic  nerves. 

Valentin  notices  filaments  distributed  to  the  articulation  of  the  occipital  bone 
■with  the  atlas,  and  to  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

SECOND    CERVICAL    NERVE. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  second  cervical  nerve,  beginning  between 
the  arches  of  the  first  two  vertebrse,  is  directed  forwards  between  their 
transverse  processes,  being  placed  outside  the  vertebral  artery,  and 
beneath  the  jjosterior  intertransverse  and  other  muscles  fixed  to  those 
processes.  In  front  of  the  intertransverse  muscles,  the  nerve  divides  into 
an  ascending  part,  which  joins  the  first  cervical  nerve,  and  a  descending 
part  to  the  third. 
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CERVICAL    PLEXUS. 

The  cervical  plexus  is  formed  by  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  first 
four  cervical  nerves,  and  distributes  branches  to  some  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  and  to  a  jDortion  of  the  integument  of  the  head,  neck,  and  chest.  It 
is  placed  opposite  the  first  four  vertebrae,  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  and  rests  against  the  middle  scalenus  muscle  and  the  levator 
auguli  scapulfe.  The  disposition  of  the  nerves  in  the  plexus  is  easily 
recognised.  Each  nerve,  except  the  first,  divides  into  an  ascending  and 
a  descending  part ;  and  these  are  united  in  communicating  loops  Avitli 
the  contiguous  nerves.  From  the  union  of  the  second  and  third  nerves, 
superficial  branches  are  supplied  to  the  head  and  neck  ;  and  from  the 


Fig.   336.  Fig.    336. —  Diagramjiatic 

OUTLINE  OF  THU  CERVICAL 
AND    BRACHIAL    PLEXUSES. 

(A.  T.)     i 

The  nerves  are  separated 
from  the  spinal  cord  at  their 
origin  and  are  supposed  ta 
be  viewed  from  before  :  CI, 
the  first  cervical  or  sub- 
occipital nerve,  and  the 
ivoman  numbers  in  succes- 
sion from  II,  to  VIII,  the  cor- 
resjjonding  cervical  nerves  \ 
DI,  the  first,  and  II,  and 
III,  the  second  and  third 
dorsal  nerves  ;  the  origin  of 
the  posterior  jDrimary  branch 
is  shown  in  all  the  nerves  ; 
of  these  p  2,  indicates  the 
great  occipital  from  the 
second,  and  jj  3,  the  smallest- 
occipital  nerve  from  the 
third.  Cervical  2:>lexus :  1, 
anterior  j^rimary  branch  of 
the  first  cervical  nerve  and 
loop  of  union  with  the  second 
nerve  ;  2,  small  occipital 
nerve  ;  3,  great  auricular 
nerve ;  3',  superficial  cervical 
nerve ;  3  n,  communicating 
branches  to  the  descendens 
noni  from  the  second  and 
third  ;  3  s,  communicating 
to  the  spinal  accessory  from 
the  third  and  fourth  nerves ; 
4,  sujn-aclavicular  nerves  ; 
the  loops  or  arches  of  com- 
munication between  the  four 
upper  cervical  nerves,  and 
between  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  are  shown;  4',  phrenic 
nerve.  Braclnal  plexus:  V,  to  YIIl',  and  D',  the  five  roots  of  the  brachial  plexus; 
5,  the  rhomboid  nerve  ;  5',  suprascapular ;  5",  posterior  thoracic  ;  6,  nerve  to  the 
subclavius  muscle  ;  7,  7,  inner  and  outer  anterior  thoracic  nerves ;  8,  8',  8",  sub- 
scapular nerves.  In  the  larger  nerves  proceeding  to  the  shoulder  and  arm  from  the 
plexus,  those  of  the  anterior  divisions  are  represented  of  a  lighter  shade,  those  belong- 
ing to  the  posterior  division  darker  ;  ec,  external  cutaneous  or  musculo-cutaneous  ;  m, 
median  ;  h,  ulnar  ;  ic,  internal  cutaneous  ;  w,  nerve  of  Wrisberg ;  r,  musculo-spiral  ;  c, 
circumflex  ;  i,i,  intercostal  nerves  ;  /',  lateral  branch  of  the  same  ;  ih,  intercosto-humeral 
nerve. 
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junction  of  the  thii'd  with  the  fourth,  arise  some  of  the  cutaneous  nerves 
of  the  shoulder  and  chest.  j\Iuscular  and  communicating  branches  spring 
from  the  same  nerves. 

The  BRAXCHES  of  the  plexus  may  be  separated  into  two  sets — a 
superficial  and  deep  ;  the  superficial  consisting  of  those  "which  perforate 
the  cervical  fascia  and  supply  the  integument  ;  the  deep  comprising 
branches  which  are  distributed  for  the  most  part  to  the  muscles.  The 
superficial  nerves  may  be  subdivided  into  ascending  and  descending ;  the 
deep  nerves  into  an  internal  and  an  external  series. 


SUPERFICIAL   ASCEXDIXa  BEAXCHES. 

Superficial  cervical  nerve. — This  nerve  takes  origin  from  the 
second  and  third  cervical  nerves,  tmiis  forwards  over  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  about  the  middle,  and,  after  perforating  the  cerA'ical  fascia,  divides 
beneath  the  platysma  myoides  into  two  branches,  wliich  are  distributed 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck. 

{a)  The  iqrper  hranclt  is  the  larger,  and  gives  an  ascending  twig  which 
accompanies  the  external  jugular  \em,  and  communicates  freely  with  the 
facial  nerve  (cervico-facial  division)  ;  it  is  then  transmitted  through 
the  platysma  to  the  surface,  and  ramifies  in  the  integument  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  front  of  the  neck,  filaments  reaching  as  high  as  the  lower 
maxilla. 

(b)  The  loicer  hrancli,  sometimes  represented  by  two  or  tliree  smaller 
offsets,  likewise  pierces  the  platysma,  and  is  distributed  below  the  pre- 
ceding, its  filaments  extending  in  front  as  low  as  the  sternum. 

"Variety. — The  superficial  cervical  nerve  may  arise  from  the  plexus  in  the 
form  of  two  or  more  distinct  branches.  Thus  Valentin  describes  three  superficial 
cervical  nerves,  -which  he  names  superior,  middle,  and  inferior. 

Great  auricular  nerve. — Arising  from  the  second  and  third  cervical 
nerves,  this  branch  winds  round  the  hinder  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid, 
and  is  directed  obliquely  upwards  between  the  platysma  myoides  muscle 
and  the  deep  fascia  of  the  neck  towards  the  lobule  of  the  ear.  A  little 
below  the  latter  the  nerve  gives  a  few  small  ofi'sets  to  the  face,  and  then 
ends  in  auricular  and  mastoid  branches. 

(a)  The  auricular  branches  are  directed  to  the  back  of  the  auricle,  on 
which  they  ramify,  and  are  connected  with  twigs  derived  from  the 
posterior  auricular  branch  of  the  facial  nerve.  One  offset  reaches  the 
outer  surface  of  the  ear  by  a  fissure  between  the  antihelix  and  the 
concha.  A  few  filaments  are  supplied  likewise  to  the  outer  part  of  the 
iobule. 

(&)  The  mastoid  Iranch  ramifies  in  the  integument  over  the  mastoid 
process,  and  communicates  with  the  posterior  auricular  and  small  occipital 
nerves. 

(c)  T\\Q  facial  hranclies  are  distril)uted  to  the  integument  of  the  face 
over  the  parotid  gland.  Some  slender  filaments  penetrate  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gland,  and  communicate  with  the  facial  nerve. 

SmaU  occipital  nerve. — The  small  occipital  nerve  varies  in  size,  and 
is  sometimes  douljle.  It  springs  from  the  second  and  third  (sometimes 
only  the  second)  cervical  nerves,  and  is  directed  almost  vertically  to  the 
head  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.     Havinoj 
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perforated  the  deep  fascia  near  the  cranium,  the  small  occipital  nerre 
ascends  to  the  scalp  between  the  ear  and  the  great  occipital  nerve,  and 
ends  in  cutaneous  filaments  which  extend  upwards  to  somewhat  above 
the  level  of  the  ear.  It  communicates  with  branches  from  the  great 
occipital,  great  auricular  and  posterior  auricular  nerves,  and  it  supplies 
an  auriadai'  Irancli  which  is  distributed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ear  on 
its  inner  aspect. 

Varieties. — The  small  occipital  nerve  is  sometimes  directed  back-«'ards  across 
tlie  posterior  triangle  of  tlie  neck,  and  perforates  tlie  trapezius  muscle  close  to  its 
upi^er  border,  before  ascending-  to  the  head.  The  auricular  branch  may  be  derived 
from  the  great  occipital  nerve  when  the  small  occipital  is  of  less  size  than  usual. 


SUPERFICIAL   DESCEjS^DINQ  BRANCHES. 

Supraclavicular  nerves. — The  descending  series  of  the  superficial 
nerves  are  thus  named.  They  arise  together  from  the  third  and  fourth 
cervical  nerves,  and  descend  in  the  interval  between  the  sterno-niastoid 
and  the  trapezius  muscles.  As  they  approach  the  cla'^'icle,  they  are  three 
or  more  in  number,  and  are  recognized  as  internal,  middle,  and  external. 

(a)  The  internal  Irancli  (suprasternal),  which  is  much  smaller  than 
the  rest,  ramifies  over  and  below  the  inner  third  of  the  clavicle,  and 
terminates  near  the  sternum. 

(&)  The  middle  hranch  (supraclavicular),  generally  divided  into  two 
or  three  parts,  and  crossing  the  clavicle  in  the  interval  between  the 
sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles,  distributes  some  twigs  over  the 
fore  part  of  the  deltoid,  and  others  over  the  pectoral  muscle  as  low  as 
the  fourth  rib.  The  latter  join  the  small  anterior  cutaneous  branches 
of  some  of  the  upper  intercostal  nerves. 

(c)  The  external  or  posterior  'branch  (supra-acromial)  is  directed 
outwards  across  the  clavicular  attachment  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  and 
ramifies  over  the  acromion  and  in  the  integument  of  the  outer  and  back 
part  of  the  shoulder. 

Variety. — One  of  the  middle  branches  of  the  supraclavicular  nerves  occa- 
sionally perforates  the  clavicle  on  its  way  downwards. 


EEEP   BRANCHES  .:    IXTERXAL   SERIES. 

Connecting  "branches. — The  cervical  plexus  is  connected  near  the 
base  of  the  skull  Avith  the  pneumo-gastric,  h^^Doglossal,  and  sympathetic 
nerves,  by  means  of  filaments  intervening  between  those  nerves  and  the 
loop  formed  by  the  first  two  cervical  nerves  in  front  of  the  atlas 
(p.  597). 

Muscular  brandies. — Brandies  to  tlie  2^1'Gvertelral  mitscl.es  proceed 
from  the  cervical  nerves  close  to  the  vertebras,  including  the  .loop 
between  the  first  two  of  these  nerves. 

Tivo  Iranclies  to  tlie  ansa  liyiiogtossl  (rami  communicantes  noui),  one 
from  the  second,  the  other  from  the  third  cervical  nerve,  descend  over  or 
under  the  internal  jugular  vein,  to  form  a  loop  of  communication  with 
the  descending  branch  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  aid  in  the  supply  of 
the  infrahyoid  muscles  (p.  589). 

Phrenic  nerve. — The  diaphragmatic  or  phrenic  nerve  passes  down 
thi'ough  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  the  thorax  to  its  destination. 
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It  arises  mainly  from  the  fourth  cervical  nerve,  but  it  also  receives, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  an  additional  root  from  either  the  third  or 
the   fifth   nerve.      "While  descending-  in  the  neck,  the  nerve  inclmes 

Fig.  337. 


Fig.  337. — The  superficial  branches  of  the  cervicai/  plexus  (from  Sappey  after 
Hii-scMeld  and  Leveille).  i 
1,  superficial  cervical  nerve  ;  2,  its  inferior  branch ;  3,  its  superior  branch  ;  4,  its 
union  with  the  facial ;  5,  great  auricular  nerve  ;  6,  one  of  its  facial  branches  ;  7,  its 
branch  to  the  lobule  ;  8,  twig  which  pierces  the  auricle  to  pass  to  its  outer  surface  ;  9, 
branch  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  pinna  ;  10,  its  union  with  the  posterior  auricular  of  the 
facial  nerve  ;  11,  small  occipital  nerve  ;  12,  its  branch  which  unites  with  the  great  occi- 
jjital  nerve  ;  13,  a  mastoid  branch  or  second  small  occipital ;  14,  twigs  from  this  to  the 
back  of  the  neck  ;  15,  inner,  16,  17,  middle,  18,  outer  branches  of  the  supraclavicular 
nerves  ;  19,  branch  of  the  cervical  nerves  passing  into  the  trapezius  muscle  ;  20,  spinal 
accessory  distributed  to  the  same  and  receiving  a  uniting  branch  from  the  cervical 
nerves  ;  21,  branch  to  the  levator  scapula  ;  22,  trunk  of  the  facial  nerve ;  23,  its  pos- 
terior auricular  branch  passing  into  the  occipital  and  posterior  and  superior  auricular 
muscles  ;  24,  its  inframaxiliary  branch ;  25,  great  occipital  nerve. 
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inwards  over  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle  ;  and  near  the  chest  it  is 
joiued  by  a  filament  of  the  sympathetic,  sometimes  also  by  another 
filament  gi^'en  ofP  by  the  branch  proceeding  from  the  fifth  and  sixth 
cervical  nerves  to  the  subclavius  muscle. 

As  it  enters  the  thorax  each  phrenic  nerve  is  placed  between  the  sub- 
clavian artery  and  vein,  and  crosses  over  the  internal  mammary  artery 
near  its  root.  It  then  takes  a  nearly  straight  direction,  in  front  of  the 
root  of  the  lung  on  each  side,  and  along  the  side  of  the  pericardium — 
between  this  and  the  mediastinal  part  of  the  pleura.  Near  the  dia- 
phragm it  divides  into  branches,  which  separately  penetrate  the  fibres 
of  that  muscle,  and  then  diverging  from  each  other,  are  distributed  on 
the  under  surface. 

The  right  nerve  is  placed  more  deeply  than  the  left,  and  is  at  first 
directed  along  the  outer  side  of  the  right  innominate  vein  and  the 
descending  vena  cava. 

The  nerve  of  the  left  side  is  a  little  longer  than  that  of  the  right,  in 
consequence  of  the  oblique  position  of  the  pericardimn  round  which  it 
winds,  and  also  because  the  diaphragm  is  lower  on  this  than  on  the 
opposite  side.  This  nerve  crosses  in  front  of  the  left  vagus  and  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  before  reaching  the  pericardium. 

Besides  the  terminal  branches  supplied  to  the  diaphragm,  each  phrenic 
nerve  gives  filaments  to  the  pleura  and  pericardium,  and  receives  some- 
times an  offset  from  the  union  of  the  descending  branch  of  the  hypo- 
glossal with  the  cervical  nerves.  Ijuschka  describes  twigs  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  nerve  to  the  peritoneum,  and  on  the  right  side  to 
the  inferior  cava  and  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

One  or  two  filaments  of  the  nerve  of  the  i-ight  side  join  in  a  small 
ganglion  with  branches  to  the  diaphragm  which  are  derived  from  the 
solar  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  ;  and  from  the  ganglion  twigs  are  given 
to  the  suprarenal  capsule,  the  hepatic  plexus,  and  the  lower  vena  cava. 
On  the  left  side  there  is  a  junction  between  the  phrenic  and  the  sym- 
pathetic nerves  near  the  oesoj^hageal  and  aortic  openings  in  the  diaphragm, 
but  without  the  appearance  of  a  ganglion. 

DEEP   BRANCHES  :    EXTERNAL    SERIES, 

Muscular  branches. — The  sterno-mastoid  receives  a  branch  from 
the  second  cervical  nerve.  Two  branches  proceed  from  the  third  and 
fourth  nerves  to  the  levator  anguli  scapute  ;  and  from  the  same  nerves, 
as  they  leave  the  spinal  canal,  branches  are  given  to  the  middle  scalenus 
muscle.  Farther,  the  trapezius  receives  one  or  more  considerable  branches 
which  arise  from  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  trunks  in  common  with 
the  supraclavicular  nerves. 

Connection  ivitli  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. — In  the  substance  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle,  this  nerve  is  connected  Avith  the  branch  of  the 
cerA'ical  plexus  furnished  to  that  muscle.  It  is  also  connected  with  the 
branches  distributed  to  the  trapezius — ^the  union  between  the  nerves  being 
beneath  the  muscle,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a  plexus  ;  and  with 
another  branch  of  the  cervical  plexus  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
muscles. 

Su:\niARY  OF  THE  CERVICAL  PLEXUS. — From  the  cervical  plexus 
cutaneous  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  side  of  the  head,  to  part  of  the 
ear  and  face,  to  the  anterior  half  or  more  of  the  neck,  and  to  the  upper 
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part  of  the.  trunk.  The  muscles  supphed  with  nerves  from  the  plexus 
are  the  steruo-mastoid,  the  trapezius,  and  the  iiifra-hjoid  muscles  in 
part ;  the  anterior  and  lateral  recti  capitis,  the  levator  anguli  scapulaj, 
the  scalenus  medius,  and  the  diaphi-agm.  By  means  of  its  branches 
the  plexus  communicates  with  the  pneumo-gastric,  spinal  accessory, 
hypoglossal,  and  sympathetic  nerves. 

BRACHIAL    PLEXUS. 

This  large  plexus,  from  which  the  nerves  of  the  upper  limb  are 
supplied,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  anterior  trunks  of  the  four  lower 
cervical  and  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  first  dorsal  nerves  ;  and  it  also 
receives  in  many  cases  a  fasciculus  from  the  lowest  of  the  nerves  (fom'th), 
which  go  to  form  the  cervical  plexus.  The  plexus  extends  from  the 
lower  part  (if  the  neck  to  the  axillary  space,  and  terminates  opposite 
the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  in  large  nerves  for  the  suj^ply  of  the 
limb. 

The  manner  in  which  the  nerves  are  disposed  in  the  plexus  is  liable 
to  some  variation,  but  the  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  arrange- 
ment most  frequently  met  with.  The  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  join 
together  at  the  outer  border  of  the  scalenus  medius  to  form  an  upper 
trunk  ;  similarly  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal  unite  together 
between  the  scaleni  muscles  to  form  a  lower  trunk ;  while  the  seventh 
cervical  remains  single,  forming  a  middle  trimk. 

Soon  after  passing  the  outer  border  of  the  scaleni  muscles,  each 
primary  trunk  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch.  The 
anterior  branches  of  the  upper  and  middle  trunks  unite  together  to 
form  what  is  called  the  upper  or  outer  cord  of  the  plexus  ;  the  anterior 
branch  of  the  lower  trunk  forms  by  itself  the  lower  or  inner  cord  of  the 
plexus,  and  the  posterior  branches  of  all  three  trunks  unite  together  to 
form  the  middle  or  posterior  cord.  The  cords  thus  formed  lie  at  first  in 
a  single  bundle  on  the  outer  side  of  the  fii'st  part  of  the  axillary  vessels, 
but  lower  down  they  are  placed,  one  on  the  outer  side  of  the  axillary 
artery,  one  on  the  inner  side,  and  one  behind  that  vessel  in  its  second 
part,  whence  they  are  continued  into  the  principal  nerves  for  the  arm. 

Varieties. — Deviations  from  tlie  arrangement  above  described,  depending  upon 
alterations  in  the  level  at  which  the  several  portions  of  the  plexus  separate  and 
unite,  are  often  met  with.  The  seventh  cervical  nerve  is  sonietimes  divided  into 
three  branches,  one  jjassing  to  each  of  the  three  cords  of  the  plexus.  Cases  are 
recorded  in  -which  the  plexus  consisted  of  only  two  cords,  the  larger  one  repre- 
senting either  the  inner  and  outer,  or  the  posterior  and  inner  cords  of  the  normal 
arrangement.  (See  Ivaiafmann,  "  Die  Variet.  d.  Plex.  brach.,"  Giessen,  1864  ; 
Turner,  Nat.  Hist.  Eev.,  ISGl,  and  Joum.  Anat.,  1872).  An  additional  root  from 
the  second  dorsal  nerve  is  of  very  frequent  occui-rence  (p.  G19). 

The  fifth  cervical  nerve  is  not  unfrequently,  the  sixth  more  rarely,  directed 
outwards  through  the  fibres  of  the  scalenus  anticus  ;  the  fifth  nerve  may  even, 
pass  altogether  in  front  of  that  muscle. 

Beanches. — The  branches  |)roceeding  from  the  plexus  are  numerous 
and  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes—  viz.,  those  that  arise 
above  the  clavicle,  and  those  that  take  origin  below  the  bone. 

BRANCHES  ABOVE  THE  CLAVICLE. 

Above  the  clavicle  there  arise  from  the  trunks  of  the  brachial  j)lexus 
the  posterior  thoracic  and  suprascapular  nerves,  a  nerve  for  the  rhom- 
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boicl  muscles,  another  for  the  siibclayius,  branches  f<ir  the  scaleni  and 
longus  coin  muscles,  and  sometimes  a  branch  to  join  the  phrenic  nerve. 

Small  muscular  branches. — The  branches  for  ihe  scaleni  sa\d  longus 
colli  muscles  spring  in  an  irregular  manner  from  the  lower  cervical  nerves 
close  to  their  place  of  emergence  from  the  intervertebral  foramina. 

¥m.  338. 


Kg.   338. — Deep  dissection  op  the  axilla,  showing  the  brachial  plexus  and 
NEIGHBOURING  NERVES  (froin  Sappcy,  after  Hirsclifeld  and  Leveille).     j 

Tlio  clavicle  lias  been  s.vwn  througli  near  its  sternal  end,  and  is  turned  aside  with  the 
muscles  attached  to  it ;  the  sub'clavius  and  the  greater  and  lesser  pectoral  muscles  have 
been  removed  from  the  front  of  the  axilla  :  1,  ansa  hypoglossi ;  2,  pneumo-gastric  ;  3, 
phrenic,  passing  down  to  the  inner  side  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle  ;  4,  anterior  primary 
division  of  the  fifth  cervical  nerve  ;  5,  6,  7,  the  same  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
cervical  nerves  ;  8,  the  same  of  the  first  dorsal  nerve  ;  9,  9,  nerve  to  the  subclaviiis 
muscle,  communicating  with  the  phrenic  nej-ve  ;  10,  posterior  thoracic  nerve  distributed 
to  the  serratus  magnus  ;  11,  external  anterior  thoracic  nerve,  passing  into  the  great  pectoral 
muscle  ;  13,  internal  anterior  thoracic,  distributed  to  the  lesser  pectoral  ;  14,  twig  of  com- 
munication between  these  two  nerves  ;  12,  suprascapular  nerve,  passing  through  the 
suprascapular  notch  ;  15,  upper  subscapular  nerve  ;  16,  lower  subscapular  nerve  ;  17, 
long  subscapular  nerve  ;  18,  21,  small  internal. cutaneous  nerve  ;  19,  union  of  this  with 
the  second  and  third  intercostal  nerves  ;  20,  lateral  branch  of  the  second  intercostal  ;  22, 
internal  cutaneous  nerve  ;  23,  ulnar  nerve  to  the  inside  of  the  axillary  arterj%  passing 
behind  the  vein,  and  having,  in  this  case,  a  root  from  the  outer  cord  of  the  plexus  ;  24, 
median  nerve  immediately  below  the  jjlace  where  its  two  roots  embrace  the  artery,  which 
is  divided  above  this  place  ;  25,  musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  passing  into  the  coraco-brachiaJis 
muscle  ;  26,  musculo-si^iral  nerve,  passing  behind  the  divided  axillary  artery. 
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The  branch  for  ihc  rJiomdoid  muscles  arises  from  the  fifth  nerve,  and  is 
directed  backwards  to  the  base  of  the  scapula  tlirongh  the  fibres  of  the 
middle  scalenus,  and  lieneath  the  levator  anguli  soapuke  to  the  deep  sur- 
face of  the  rhomboid  muscles,  in  which  it  terminates.  It  gives  one  or 
two  branches  to  the  levator  scapulae,  and  sometimes  a  twig  to  the  highest 
digitation  of  the  serratus  posticus  superior  (Rielander). 

The  nerve  of  the  snbclariiis  muscle,  of  small  size,  arises  from  the  front 
of  the  cord  which  results  from  the  union  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical 
nerves.  It  is  directed  over  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  to  the 
deep  surface  of  the  subclavius  muscle.  This  small  nerve  is  frequently 
connected  with  the  plirenic  nerve  in  the  neck,  or  in  the  chest,  by  means 
of  a  slender  filament. 

Branch  to  join  the  jjlirenic  nerve. — This  small  and  short  branch  is,  when 
present,  an  offset  from  the  fifth  cervical  nerve  ;  it  joins  the  phrenic  nerve 
on  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle. 

Fig.    339.  —  Distribution    of  Fig.  339. 

THE        SUPRASCAPULAR        A^"D 
CIRCUMFLEX       NERVES       (frOm 

Hii'sclifeld  and  Leveille).     -=■ 

a,  scalenus  medins  and  posti- 
cus muscles  ;  t,  levator  anguli 
scapuloe  ;  c,  acromion  ;  d,  del- 
toid muscle,  of  which  the  back 
part  has  been  removed :  c, 
rhomboid  muscles ;  /,  teres 
major  ;  g,  latissimus  dorsi ;  1, 
the  brachial  jilexus,  seen  from 
behind  ;  1',  nei've  to  the  rhom- 
boid muscles  ;  2,  placed  on  the 
clavicle,  the  suprascapular  nerve ; 
3,  its  branches  to  the  supras^jina- 
tus  muscle ;  4,  branch  to  the 
infraspinatus  ;  o,  the  circum- 
flex nerve,  passing  out  of  the 
quadrangular  interval ;  6,  ixs 
branch  to  the  teres  minor  mus- 
cle ;  7,  branches  to  the  deltoid  ; 
8,  cutaneous  branch. 

Posterior  thoracic  nerve. — The  posterior  thoracic  nerve  (nerve  of 
the  serratus  magnus)  is  generally  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  middle 
scalenus  muscle  by  two  roots,  one  from  the  fifth  and  another  fi-om  the 
sixth  nerve,  and  reaches  the  surface  of  the  scalenus  lower  than  the  nerve 
of  the  rhomboid  muscles,  with  which  it  is  often  connected.  It  descends 
behind  the  brachial  plexus  on  the  outer  stu'face  of  the  serratus  magnus, 
nearly  to  the  lower  border  of  that  muscle,  supplying  it  with  numerotis 
branches. 

Suprascapular  nerve. — The  suprascapular  nerve  arises  from  the  cord 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  nerves,  and  passes  outwards 
and  backwards  beneath  the  trapezius  to  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula, 
where  it  enters  the  supraspinous  fossa  through  the  suprascapular  notch, 
below  the  ligament  of  the  same  name.  In  the  supraspinous  fossa,  the 
nerve  supplies  l^ranches  to  the  supraspinatus  muscle,  and  a  slender 
articular  filament  to  the  shoulder-joint ;  and  it  then  descends  through 
the  great  scapular  notch  to  the  lower  fossa,  where  it  ends  in  the  infra- 
spinatus muscle,  furnishing  sometimes  a  second  twig  to  the  articulation 
of  the  shoulder. 
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Varieties. — The  communicating  branch  to  the  phrenic  nerve  has  been  seen 
to  pass  down  into  the  thorax  over  the  subclavian  artery,  and  even  over  the  vein, 
before  joining  ivith  the  tmnk.  A  second  filament  to  the  phrenic,  from  the  sixth. 
nerve,  is  rarely  met  Avith.  The  posterior  thoracic  nerve  often  gets  an  additional 
root  from  the  seventh  cervical,  and  Lucas  has  recorded  three  instances  in  which 
it  received  a  fourth  branch  or  root  from  the  eighth  cervical  nerve  :  its  highest  root 
from  the  fifth  cervical  nerve  is  frequently  united  at  its  origin  with  the  nerve 
to  the  rhomboids.  The  suprascapular  nerve  is  sometimes  derived  entirely  from 
the  fifth  cervical  nerve. 

BRAXCHES  BELOW  THE  CLAVICLE. 

The  several  nerves  now  to  be  described  arc  deri^'cd  from  the  three 
great  cords  of  the  plexus  in  the  following  order. 

From  the  npper  or  outer  cord, — the  external  of  the  two  anterior 
thoracic  nerves,  the  musculo-cutaneous,  and  the  outer  head  of  the 
median. 

From  the  lower  or  inner  cord, — the  inner  of  the  two  anterior  thoracic, 
the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  or  small  internal  cutaneous,  the  internal  cutaneous, 
the  ulnar,  and  the  inner  head  of  the  median. 

From  the  posterior  cord, — the  subscapular  nerves,  the  circumflex,  and 
the  musculo-spiral. 

If  the  fasciculi  of  which  the  principal  nerves  are  composed  be  followed 
through  the  plexus,  they  may  be  traced  to  those  of  the  spinal  nerves  which  in 
the  subjoined  table  are  named  along  with  each  trunk.  The  higher  numbers 
refer  to  the  cervical  nerves,  the  unit  to  the  dorsal  nerve  : — 


Subscapular  from 
Circumflex 
Musculo-spiral . 
External  cutaneous 
3Iedian    . 


3.G.7.S. 


5.C.7. 
5.G.7.S.I. 


Ulnar  ....     8.1.  or  7.8.1. 

Internal  cutaneous  •  ?  q  i 

Small  internal  cutaneous  J     "  ' 

.    ,     .      ,,         .        <  outer  5.G.7. 
Anterior  thoracic      <>  .  „  , 

(  inner  8.1. 


Anterior  thoracic  nerves. — The  anterior  thoracic  nerves,  two  in 
number,  supply  the  pectoral  muscles. 

The  exiernal,  or  more  superficial  branch,  arising  from  the  outer  cord, 
crosses  iuAvards  over  the  axillary  artery,  and,  after  giving  ofl^  a  branch  to 
join  the  inner  nerve,  terminates  in  the  great  pectoral  muscle. 

The  internal,  or  deeper  branch,  springing  from  the  inner  cord,  comes 
forwards  between  the  axillary  artery  and  vein,  and  is  joined  by  the  com- 
municating branch  from  the  external  nerve,  with  which  it  forms  a  plexi- 
form  loop  embracing  the  axillary  artery.  From  this  loop  offsets  proceed 
to  both  the  small  and  large  pectoral  muscles. 

Stilsscapnlar  nerves. — The  subscapular  nerves  are  usually  three  in 
number  and  supply  the  muscles  forming  the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla. 

The  tqjper  nerve,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  penetrates  the  upper  part 
of  the  subscapularis  muscle.     This  branch  is  sometimes  double. 

The  middle  or  long  subscapular  nerve  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  and 
descends  in  company  with  the  subscapular  artery  to  enter  the  deep  sur- 
face of  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle. 

The  loicer  subscapular  nerve  gives  a  branch  to  the  subscapularis  at  its 
axillary  border,  and  ends  in  the  teres  major  muscle. 

Varieties. — The  branches  to  the  lower  part  of  the  subscapularis  and  the  teres 
major  muscles  are  sometimes  independent  offsets  of  the  brachial  plexus.  The 
nerve  to  the  teres  major  is  occasionally  given  off  by  the  commencement  of  the  cir- 
cumflex nerve. 
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Circtimflex  nerve. — The  circumflex  nerve,  one  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  posterior  cord  of  the  plexus,  is  placed  at  first  behind  the 
axillary  artery,  restin,^  on  the  subsoapularis  muscle.  At  the  lower  border 
of  the  latter  it  tmiis  backwards  with  the  posterior  circumflex  artery,  and 
appears  at  the  back  of  the  shoulder  in  the  quadiilateral  space  between 
the  two  teres  muscles,  external  to  the  long-  head  of  the  triceps,  where  it 
divides  into  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  deltoid  and  teres 
minor  muscles,  the  integument  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  shoulder- 
joint. 


Fig.     340. DiSTEIBUTION      OF    THE      POSTEEIOR    CUTAXEOUS 

NERVES    OF    THE    SHOULDER    AND     ARH     (after     Hil-SChfeld 

and  Leveille).     \ 

1,  supra-acromial  branches  o£  the  cervical  plexus  descend- 
ing on  the  deltoid  mnscle  ;  2,  ascending  and  2',  descending 
cutaneous  branches  of  the  circumflex  nerve  ;  3,  inferior 
external  cutaneous  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  ;  4,  posterior 
cutaneous  branches  of  the  rausculo-cutaneous  nerve  to  the 
foreann  ;  5,  internal  cutaneous  of  the  musculo-spiral  ;  6, 
intercosto-hunieral  nerve  ;  7,  nerve  of  Wrisberg  ;  S,  9, 
posterior  branches  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

(a)  The  vj)j)er  hranch  winds  round  the 
sm-gical  neck  of  the  humerus,  extending  nearly 
as  far  as  the  anterior  border  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  to  which  it  is  distributed.  One  or 
two  cutaneous  filamenfs,  penetratmg  between 
the  muscular  fibres,  are  bent  downwards  and 
supply  the  integument  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
muscle. 

(h)  The  loicer  Iranch  supplies  offsets  to  the 
back  part  of  the  deltoid,  and  furnishes  the  nerve 
to  the  teres  minor,  "which  is  remarkable  in  pre- 
senting a  gangliform  enlargement.  It  then 
turns  round  the  posterior  border  of  the  deltoid 
below  the  middle,  and  ramifies  in  the  integu- 
ment, over  the  lower  two-thirds  of  that  muscle, 
and  over  the  adjacent  part  of  the  triceps  muscle. 

{c)  An  articular  filament  for  the  shoulder- 
joint  arises  near  the  commencement  of  the 
nerve,  and  enters  the  capsular  ligament  below 
the  subscapular  muscle. 

Internal  cutaneous  nerve.^ — At  its  origin 
from  the  inner  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  this 
nerve  is  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  axillary  artery. 
cutaneous  about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  and,  after  perforating  the  fascia, 
or,  in  some  cases,  before  doing  so,  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  one  destined 
for  the  anterior,  the  other  for  the  posterior  surface  of  the  forearm. 

(a)  The  anterior  Iranch  crosses  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  behind  (less 
frequently  over)  the  median-basihc  vein,  and  distributes  filaments  in 
front  of  the  forearm,  as  far  as  the  wrist ;  one  of  these  is,  in  some 
instances,  joined  with  a  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

(b)  The  jjosterior  Iranch  inclines  obliquely  downwards  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  basilic  vein,  and  winding  to  the  back  of  the  limb,  over  the 
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prominence  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  extends  to  the  lo-u'er 
f)art  of  the  forearm.  Above  the  elbow  this  branch  is  connected  with  the 
smaller  internal  cutaneous  nerve  (nerve  of  Wrisberg),  and  afterwards 


Fig.  341. 


Pig.  341. — Antep.ior  cutaneous  kerves   of    the  shoulder   ako  arm  (from  Sappey, 
after  Hirschfcld  ajul  Leveille).     ^ 

1,  1,  snprackviciilar  nerves  from  the  ceryical  i^lexns  ;  2,  2,  2,  cataueous  "Branches  of 
the  circumflex  nerve  ;  3,  4,  upper  branches  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  ;  5,  upper 
external  cutaneous  branch  of  th'e  musculo-spiral  ;  6,  internal  cutaneous  nerve  piercing  the 
deep  fascia  ;  7,  posterior  branch  ;  8,  communicating  tv.-ig  Avith  one  of  the  anterior 
lu-anches  ;  9,  10,  ant:rior  branches  of  this  nerve,  some  turning  round  the  median-basilic 
and  ulnar  veins  ;  11,  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  descending  over  the  median-cephalic  vein ; 
12,  lov.-er  external  cutaneous  branch  of  the  musculo-sx^iral  nerve. 


Fig.   S42. — Anterior  cutakeous  nerves  of    the    forearm  axd  hand  (from  Sapjjey, 
after  Hirschfeld  and  Leveille).     4 

9,  10,  13,  distribution  of  the  anterior  branches  of  tlie  internal  cutaneous  nerve  ;  14, 
Tinion  of  one  of  these  with  a  twig  of  the  ulnar  ncr\"e  ;  12,  lower  external  cutaneous  branch 
of  the  mnsculo-spiral  nerve  ;  11,  15,  distribution  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve  ;  16, 
imion  of  one  of  its  branches  with  17,  the  radial  nerve  ;  18,  palmar  cutaneous  branch  of 
the  median  neiTC  ;  19,  20,  internal  and  external  digital  branches  to  the  thumb  from 
the  median  nerve  ;  21,  external  digital  to  the  index  finger ;  22,  23,  digital  branches  to  the 
index,  middle  and  ring  fingers  j  24,  25,  digital  branches  from  the  ulnar  nerve  to  the 
jing  and  little  fingers. 
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communicates  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the  internal  cntaneoiis,  and, 
according  to  Swan,  with  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

(c)  One  or  more  branches  to  the  integument  of  the  arm  jDierce  the  fascia 
near  the  axilla,  and  reach  to  the  elbow,  or  nearly  so,  distributing- 
filaments  ontAvards  orer  the  biceps  muscle.  These  branches  are  often 
connected  Avirh  the  intcrcosto-humeral  nerve. 

Small  internal  cutaneous  nerve. — The  small  internal  cutaneous 
nerve,  or  nerve  of  Wrisberg,  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  integument 
of  the  lower  liaK  of  the  upper  arm  on  the  inner  and  jjosterior  aspect, 
commonly  arises  from  the  inner  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  in  union 
Avith  the  large  internal  cutaneous  nerve.  In  the  axilla  it  lies  close  to  the 
axillary  vein,  but  it  soon  appears  on  the  inner  side  of  that  vessel,  and 
commuuicates  with  the  intercosto-humeral  nerve.  It  then  descends 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial  vessels  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
arm,  where  it  pierces  the  fascia,  and  its  filaments  are  thence  continued 
to  the  interval  between  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  and  the 
olecranon, 

Connert'ion  irith  tJie  infercosto-ltnineral  nerve. —  This  connection  presents  muck 
variety  in  different  cases  : — in  some,  there  are  two  or  more  intercommnnications, 
fonning-  a  kind  of  plexus  on  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  axillary  space  ;  in 
others,  the  intercosto-humeral  nerve  is  of  larger  size  than  usual,  and  takes  the 
place  of  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg,  only  receiving  in  the  ar.dlla  a  small  filament  from 
the  brachial  plexus,  and  this  small  communicathig  filament  represents  in  such, 
cases  the  nerve  of  Wrisbei'g. 

Musculo -cutaneous  nerve. — The  musculo  -  cutaneous  or  external 
cutaneous  nerve  is  deeply  placed  between  the  muscles  as  far  as  the 
ell^OAA',  and  below  that  point  is  immediately  under  the  integument. 
Arising  from  the  brachial  plexus  opposite  the  small  pectoral  muscle,, 
it  perforates  the  coraco-brachialis,  and,  passing  obliquely  across  the  arm 
between  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus  muscles,  reaches  the  outer 
side  of  the  biceps  a  little  above  the  ePoow.  Here  it  perforates  the 
fascia,  and,  passing  beliind  the  median-cephalic  vein,  divides  into  two 
branches  which  supply  the  integmnent  on  the  outer  side  of  the  forearm, 
one  on  the  anterior,  the  other  on  the  posterior  aspect. 

A.  Branchea  in  the  arm. 

(a)  A  slender  Iranch  to  the  humerus  is  given  off  by  the  musculo- 
cutaneous nerve  near  its  origin,  and  descends  along  the  brachial  artery, 
to  which  it  supplies  filaments,  to  enter  the  bone  Avith  the  medullary  branch 
of  that  vessel. 

(&)  The  nerve  to  the  coraco-lracJiialis  arises  from  the  inusculo-cutancous 
trunk  before  it  enters  the  muscle. 

(c)  Branches  to  the  hkejjs  and  Irachialis  anticus  are  given  off  vrhile 
the  nerve  is  between  those  muscles.  From  the  nerve  to  the  brachialis 
anticus  a  filament  descends  to  the  elbow-joint  (Paidinger). 

B.  Branches  in  the  forearm. 

{a)  The  anterior  branch  descends  near  the  radial  border  of  the  forearm. 
It  is  placed  in  front  of  the  radial  artery  near  the  wrist,  and  distributes  its 
terminal  offsets  over  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  One  or  two  filaments  pierce 
the  fascia  and  accompany  the  artery  to  the  back  part  of  the  carpus.  This 
part  of  the  nerve  is  connected  above  the  wrist  with  a  branch  of  the  radial 
nerve. 

(h)  The  2'i03tcrior  branch  is  directed   outwards  to  the  back  of  the 
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forearm,  and  ramifies  in  the  integument  of  the  lower  half,  extending  as 
far  as  tlie  wrist.  It  communicates  with  a  branch  of  the  radial  nerve, 
and  with  the  lower  external  cutaneous  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve. 

Varieties. — In  some  cases  the  musculo-cutaiieoiis  nerve  does  not  perforate  tlie 
coraco-bracliialis  mnscle.  It  is  frequently  found  to  communicate  by  a  cross 
braucla  -with,  or  to  be  an  offset  of,  the  median  nerve  ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the 
coraco-brachialis  muscle  receives  a  separate  branch  from  the  outer  cord  of  the 
brachial  i^lexus  ;  such  an  arrangement  may  be  explained  thus, — that  the  m;iin 
part  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  instead  of  piercing  the  coraco-brachialis 
muscle,  remains  adherent  to  the  outer  root  and  trimk  of  the  median. 

SmniARY.  —  The  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  supplies  the  coraco- 
brachialis,  biceps,  and  brachialis  anticus  muscles,  the  integument  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  forearm,  the  humerus,  and  the  elbow-joint.  Com- 
munications are  established  between  it  and  the  radial  and  the  external 
cutaneous  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral. 

Ulnar  nerve. — The  ulnar  nerve,  the  largest  branch  of  the  inner 
cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  descends  on  the  inner  side  of  the  main  artery 
of  the  limb  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  arm,  and  thence  along  the  back 
of  the  internal  intermuscular  septum  with  the  inferior  profunda  artery, 
to  the  interval  between  the  olecranon  and  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
humerus.  In  the  arm  it  is  covered  only  by  the  fascia,  and  it  may  be 
felt  through  the  integiunent  a  little  above  the  elbow.  It  next  passes 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  muscle,  under  cover  of 
which  it  is  continued  with  a  straight  course  as  far  as  the  ^mst.  The 
nerve  meets  the  ulnar  vessels  somewhat  above  the  middle  of  the  forearm, 
and  from  this  point  it  remains  in  contact  with  them  on  their  inner  side. 
Above  the  wrist  it  gives  off  a  large  dorsal  l}ranch  to  the  hand,  and  the 
trunk  then  runs  over  the  front  of  the  annular  ligament,  being  placed  be- 
tween the  ulnar  artery  and  the  pisiform  bone,  to  terminate  as  it  enters 
the  palm  by  dividing  into  superficial  and  deep  parts. 

The  ulnar  nerve  usually  gives  ofi'  no  branches  in  the  upper  arm. 

A.  Brandies  in  the  forearm. 

(a)  Articidar  filaments  are  given  to  the  elbow-joint  as  the  nerve  passes 
behind'' it. 

{h)  Muscular  hranches  arise  from  the  nerve  near  the  elbDW,  and  pass 
to  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  inner  half  of  the  flexor  profundus 
digitorum  muscles. 

(c)  Cutaneous  drancJies. — These  two  small  nerves  arise  about  the 
middle  of  the  forearm  by  a  common  trunk.  One  pierces  the  fascia,  and 
turning  downwards,  joins  a  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve. 
This  branch  is  often  absent.  The  second,  a  palmar  hranch,  lies  on  the 
ulnar  artery,  which  it  accompanies  to  the  hand.  This  little  nerve  gives 
filaments  around  the  vessel,  and  ramifies  in  the  integument  of  the  hand, 
joining  in  some  cases  with  other  cutaneous  offsets  of  the  ulnar  or  median 
nerve. 

{cl)  Dorsal  Irancli  to  tlie  hand. — This  large  offset,  leaving  the  trunk 
of  the  ulnar  nerve  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ^vi'ist,  winds  back\vards 
beneath  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  divides  into  branches  ;  one  of  these 
ramifies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  little  finger,  another  divides  to  supply 
the  contiguous  sides  of  that  finger  and  the  ring  finger,  while  a  third  joins 
on  the  back  of  the  metacarpus  with  the  branch  of  the  radial  nerve  which 
supphes  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  ring  and  middle  fingers.     The  several 
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Fig.   343.  —  Deep  "^^EW    op  the  anterior   nerves  of  the  shoclder  and  arji  (frora 
Sappey,  after  Hirschfekl  and  Leveille).     A 

1,  musculo-cutanemTS  nerve  ;  2,  its  twig  to  tlie  coraco-braclnalis  muscle  ;  3,  its  brancli 
to  tiie  biceps  ;  4,  its  branch  to  the  brachialis  anticus  ;  5,  twig  of  union  with  the  median 
Jierve  (a  variety)  ;  6,  continuation  of  the  nerve  in  its  cutaneous  distribution  ;  7,  musculo- 
■spiral  nerve  in  the  interval  between  the  brachialis  anticus  and  supinator  longus  muf-cles  ; 
8,  inferior  external  cutaneous  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral ;  9,  the  large  and  small  internal 
cutaneous  neiwes  divided  ;  10,  anterior  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  ;  11,  mediau 
nerve  ;  to  the  inner  side  of  this  the  ulnar  nerve  is  crossed  by  the  line  from  11. 


Fig.   344. — D'.:ei'  view  of   tue    anterior  nerves  of   the  forearm  anb  h.vxd  (from 
Sappey,  after  Hirschfekl  and  Leveille).     ^ 

12,  median  neiwe  ;  13,  its  branch  to  the  pronator  teres;  14,  branch  to  the  superficial 
flexor  muscles,  which  have  been  removed  ;  15,  branch  to  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum; 
16,  branch  to  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  ;  17,  anterior  interosseous  neiTe  ;  18,  palmar 
cutaneous  branch  cut  short ;  19,  branch  to  the  short  muscles  of  the  thumb  ;  20,  21, 
digital  branches  to  the  thumb  ;  22,  23,  24,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  digital  branches  ; 
25,  branch  given  by  the  ulnar  nerve  to  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  ;  26,  branch  to  the 
flexor  profundus  digitorum  ;  27,  cutaneous  t\\'ig ;  28,  dorsal  branch  of  the  idnar  ;  29, 
superficial  palmar  portion  ;  30,  31,  digital  branches  to  the  ring  and  little  fingers  ; 
32,  deep  palmar  branch  ;  33,  its  branch  to  the  short  muscles  of  tlie  little  finger  ;  34,  35, 
S6,  twigs  given  by  the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  to  the  third  and  fourth  lumbricales,  all  the 
interosseous  muscles,  and  the  adductor  with  the  inner  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis. 
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posterior  digital  nerves  now  described  are  united  v/ith  twigs  directed 
backwards  from  the  anterior  digital  nerves  of  the  same  fingers. 

B.  Brandies  in  ilic  ixilm. 

{a)  The  sv,])erficlal  iiart  of  the  ulnar  nerve  supplies  a  twig  to  the 
palmaris  brevis  muscle  and  some  filaments  to  the  integument,  aDcl  divides 
into  two  digital  hrmches.  One  of  these  passes  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
little  finger  ;  the  other  is  connected  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  a 
digital  branch  of  the  median  nerve,  and  at  the  cleft  between  the  httle 
and  ring  fingers,  divides  into  the  collateral  nerves  for  these  fingers.  The 
terminal  disposition  of  the  digital  branches  on  the  fingers  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  median  nerve,  to  be  presently  described. 

(J-))  The  deep  part  turns  backwards  with  the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar 
artery  between  the  abductor  and  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  muscles,  and 
follows  the  course  of  the  deep  palmar  arch  across  the  hand.  It  supplies 
the  short  muscles  of  the  little  finger  as  it  passes  between  them  ;  as  it 
lies  over  the  metacarpal  bones,  it  distributes  branches  to  the  interosseous 
muscles  and  the  inner  two  lumbricales  ;  and  at  the  outer  side  of  the  palm 
it  terminates  in  offsets  to  the  adductor  poUicis,  inner  head  of  the  flexor 
brevis  pollicis,  and  the  abductor  indicis  muscles.  Riidiuger  describes 
filaments  ascending  to  the  Avi-ist,  and  others  descending  to  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulations. 

Varieties. — The  ulnar  nerve  sometimes  gets  r.n  additional  root  from 
the  seventh  cervical  nerve,  or  from  the  outer  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus.  When 
the  occasional  epitrochleo-anconeus  muscle  (p.  211)  is  present,  it  receives  a. 
branch  from  the  ulnar  nerve  in  the  upper  arm  (Henle).  From  the  same 
part  of  the  nerve  also  small  branches  have  been  found  entering  the  inner  head 
of  the  triceps.  In  foua-  instances,  Gruber  has  seen  the  nerve  descending  in 
front  of  the  inner  condyle  instead  of  behind.  Zuckerkandl  records  cases  in 
which  the  ulnar  nerve  slipped  forwards  over  the  internal  condyle  when  the  elbow 
was  bent  (Wiener  Jahrbliclier,  1880).  A  communicating  branch  from  the 
inedian  to  the  ulnar  nerve  in  the  forearm  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  ulnar 
nerve  has  also  been  seen  furnishing  one  or  two  branches  to  the  flexor  sublimis 
digitorum  (Turner,  G-.  D.  T.). 

SmiiMAEY. — The  ulnar  nerve  gives  cutaneous  filaments  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  forearm  (to  a  small  extent),  and  to  the  hand  on  its  palmar 
and  dorsal  aspects.  It  supplies  the  following  muscles,  viz.,  the  ulnar 
flexor  of  the  carpus,  the  deep  flexor  of  the  fingers  (its  inner  half),  the 
short  muscles  of  the  little  finger  vfith  the  palmaris  brevis,  the  inter- 
osseous muscles  of  the-  hand,  the  inner  two  lumbricales,  the  adductor 
pollicis  and  the  inner  half  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis.  Lastly,  it  con- 
tributes to  the  nervous  supply  of  the  joints  of  the  elbow,  wrist  and  hand. 

Median  nerve. — The  median  nerve  arises  by  two  roots  or  heads,  one 
fi'om  the  outer,  the  other  from  the  inner  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus. 
Coimnencing  by  the  union  of  these  roots  in  front  or  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  axillary  artery,  the  nerve  descends  in  contact  with  the  brachial 
artery,  gradually  passing  inwards  over  it,  and  near  the  elbov/  is  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  vessel.  Crossing  the  bend  of  the  arm,  it  passes  beneath 
the  pronator  radii  teres,  separated  by  the  deep  slip  of  that  muscle  from 
the  ulnar  artery,  and  continues  straight  down  the  front  of  the  forearm, 
between  the  flexor  suWimis  and  flexor  profundus  digitorum  muscles. 
Arrived  near  the  wrist  it  lies  l^eneath  the  fascia,  between  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  sublimis  and  that  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.     It  then  enters 
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the  palm  behind  the  annular  ligament,  and  rests  on  the  flexor  tendons. 
Somewhat  enlarged,  and  of  a  slightly  reddish  colour,  it  here  separates 
into  two  parts  of  nearly  equal  size.  One  of  these  (the  external)  supplies 
some  of  the  short  muscles  of  the  thumb,  and  gives  digital  branches  to 
the  thumb  and  the  index  finger  ;  the  second  portion  supplies  the  middle 
iuiger,  and  in  part  the  index  and  ring  fingers. 

The  median  nerve  usually  gives  no  branch  in  the  upper  arm. 

A. — Brandies  in  the  forearm. 

(a)  Articular  Iranchcs. — These  are  one  or  two  filaments  to  the  front 
of  the  elbow-joint  (Riidinger). 

(F)  Jliiscu/ar  branches  arise  either  together  or  separately  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  elbow  and  pass  to  the  pronator  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis, 
]3tilmaris  longus  and  flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  A  second  branch  to  the 
flexor  sublunis  is  usually  given  off  by  the  trunk  at  a  lower  level  in  the 
forearm. 

(c)  Anterior  i'nterosseous  nerve. — This  is  the  longest  branch  of  the 
median  nerve,  and  it  supplies  the  deeper  muscles  of  the  front  of  the 
forearm.  Leaving  the  main  trunk  a  little  below  the  elbow,  it  runs 
downwards  with  the  artery  of  the  same  name  on  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane to  the  deep  surface  of  the  pronator  quadratus  muscle,  in  which  it 
ends.  It  distributes  branches  to  the  flexor  longus  poUicis  and  the  outer 
half  of  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  betAveen  which  it  lies  ;  other  fila- 
ments are  supplied  to  the  interosseous  membrane  and  the  bones  of  the 
forearm  (Eauber,  "  Ueber  die  K^rven  der  Ivnockeuhaut,"  &c.,  Miinchen, 
1868) ;  and  from  its  lower  end  a^  twig  is  continued  to  the  front  of  the 
wrist-joint. 

{d)  TliQ  palmar  cutaneous  5ra7?("/?.  arises  a  variable  distance  above  the 
wrist,  and  pierces  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  close  to  the  annular  ligament, 
to  termuiate  in  the  integument  of  the  pahn,  where  it  communicates  with 
the  palmar  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  Some  filaments  are 
distributed  over  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  form  communications  with 
tvrigs  of  the  radial  or  external  cutaneous  nerve. 

B.  Branches  in  the  hand. 

Fig.  345. — LisTRiBnTiox  o?  the  digital  kehyes  (from  Hirschfeld  and  "" 

Leveille).     h 

1,  palmar  collateral  nerve  ;  2,  its  final  palm?a-  distribution  ;  3,  its 
dorsal  or  ungual  distribution,  and  between  these  numbers  the  network 
of  terminal  filaments  ;  4,  dorsal  collateral  nerve  :  5,  uniting  twigs  pass- 
ing between  the  dorsal  and  palmar  digital  nerves. 

{ci)  Branch  to  muscles  of  the  thumh.— This  short  nerA'e 
subdivides  into  branches  for  the  abductor,  the  opponens, 
and  the  outer  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  muscles. 

(&)  Digital  nerves. — These  are  five  in  number,  and  belong- 
to  the  thumb,  and  the  fingers  as  far  as  the  outer  side 
of  the  ring-finger.  As  they  approach  the  clefts  between 
the  fingers,  they  are  close  to  the  integument  in  the  intervals 
between  the  longitudinal  divisions  of  the  palmar  fascia. 

The  first  and  second  nerves  lie  along  the  sides  of  the  thumb  ;  and  the 
former  (the  outer  one)  is  connected  with  the  radial  nerve  over  the  border 
of  the  thumb. 

The  third,  destined  for  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger,  gives  a 
branch  to  the  first  or  most  external  lumbricalis  muscle. 
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H\i<d  fourth  supplies  the  second  lumbricalis,  and  divides  into  collateral 
branches  for  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers. 

The  fifth,  the  most  internal  of  the  digital  nerves,  is  connected  by  a 
cross  branch  with  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  divides  to  supply  the  adjacent 
sides  of  the  ring  and  middle  fingers. 

Each  digital  nerve  divides  at  the  end  of  the  finger  into  two  branches,, 
one  of  which  supplies  the  ball  on  the  fore  part  of  the  finger,  while  the 
other  ramifies  in  the  pulp  beneath  the  nail.  Branches  pass  from  each 
nerve  forwards  and  ba,ckwards  to  the  integument  of  the  finger  ;  those 
passing  backwards  join  the  dorsal  collateral  nerve,  and  supply  mainly  the. 
integument  over  the  second  and  third  phalanges. 

Varieties. — One  or  both  heads  of  the  median  may  be  double,  and  the  outer 
head  may  pass  behind,  instead  of  in  front  of,  the  axillary  artery.  The  "U'hole 
nerve  is  sometimes  found  passing-  behijid  the  brachial  artery  (p.  41-1).  Gruber 
and  Walsh  have  recorded  cases  in  which  the  nerve  entered  the  forearm  over  the 
pronator  teres  muscle.  The  median  nerve  is  often  connected  in  the  arm  with 
the  musculo-cutaneous  Qj.  610),  in  the  forearm  with  the  ulnar  neiwe  (p.  C12). 

SuMMAE-Y. — The  median  nerve  gives  cutaneous  branches  to  the  pahn^ 
and  to  three  and  a  half  fingers.  It  supplies  the  pronator  muscles,  the 
flexors  of  the  carpus  and  the  long  flexors  of  the  fingers  (except  the  ulnar 
flexor  of  the  carpus,  and  part  of  the  deep  flexor  of  the  fingers),  likewise 
the  outer  set  of  the  short  muscles  of  the  thumb,  and  two  lumbricales. 

A  great  similarity  w'ill  be  observed  in  the  distribution  of  the  median 
and  ulnar  nerves.  Neither  gives  any  offset  in  the  arm.  Together  they 
supply  all  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  forearm  and  in  the  hand,  and 
together  they  supply  the  skin  of  the  palmar  sm'face  of  the  hand,  and 
impart  tactile  sensibility  to  all  the  fingers. 

Musculo-spiral  nerv6. — The  musculo-spiral  nerve,  the  largest 
offset  from  the  brachial  plexus,  occupies  chiefly  the  back  part  of  the 
limb,  and  supplies  nerves  to  the  extensor  muscles,  as  well  as  to  the  skin. 

Arising  behind  the  axillary  vessels  from  the  posterior  cord  of  the 
brachial  plexus,  of  which  it  is  the  principal  continuation  and  the  only 
branch  prolonged  into  the  arm,  it  soon  turns  backwards  into  the 
musculo-spiral  groove,  and,  accompanied  by  the  superior  profunda  artery,, 
proceeds  along  that  groove,  between  the  humerus  and  the  triceps  muscle, 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  limb.  It  then  pierces  the  external  intermuscular 
septum,  and  descends  in  the  interval  between  the  supinator  longus  and 
brachialis  anticus  muscles  to  the  level  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
where  it  ends  by  dividing  into  the  radial  and  ^josterior  interosseous- 
nerves.  Of  tliese,  the  radial  is  altogether  a  cutaneous  nerve,  while  the 
posterior  interosseous  is  the  muscular  nerve  of  the  back  of  the  forearm. 

The  branches  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  may  be  classified  according 
as  they  arise  on  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus,  behind  that  bone,  or  on 
the  outer  side. 

A.  Internal  Iranches. 

(a)  Muscular  branches  for  the  inner  and  long  heads  of  the  triceps.  That 
for  the  inner  head  gives  two  or  three  filaments  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
muscle,  and  then  descends  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  to  which  it  is  often  closely 
adherent  for  a  part  of  its  course,  and  enters  the  lower  short  fibres  of  the 
head.  This  long  filament  is  named  by  Krause  the  idnar  collateral,  branch. 

{h)  The  interned  cidaneous  Iranch  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve, 
commonly  united  in  origin  with  the  preceding,  winds  backwards  beneath 
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the  intercosto-humeral  nerre,  and  extends,  supplying  filaments  to  the  skin, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  olecranon.  This  nerve  is  accompanied  by  a  small 
cutaneous  artery. 

B.  Posterior  hranclies. 

These  consist  of  a  fasciculus  of  muscular  'branches  T\'hich  supply  the 
outer  and  inner  heads  of  the  triceps  muscle  and  the  anconeus.  The 
Iranch  of  the  anconeus  is  slender,  and  remarkable  for  its  length ;  it  descends 
in  the  substance  of  the  triceps  to  reach  its  destination. 

C.  External  branches. 

(a)  Muscular  hranches  to  the  supinator  longus,  extensor  carpi  radialis 
longior  (the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior  usually  receiving  its  nerve 
from  the  posterior  interosseous),  and  frequently  a  smaU  twig  to  the  outer 
part  of  the  brachialis  anticus. 


Yiz.  346. 


-Dorsal  cutaneous  nerves 
the  hand.      a 


The  distribution  delineated  in  this 
■figure  is  not  the  most  common,  tliere  being 
a  larger  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  than 
usual  :  1,  the  radial  nerve  descending  be- 
side the  radial  vein  ;  2  and  3,  dorsal 
branches  to  the  two  sides  of  the  thumb  ; 
4,  branch  to  the  radial  side  of  the  fore- 
finger ;  5,  branch  to  the  foi-efinger  and 
middle  finger,  communicating  with  one 
from  the  ulnar  nerve  ;  6,  dorsal  branch  of 
the  ulnar  nsrve  ;  7,  communicating  twig  ; 
8,  digital  branch  to  the  middle  and  ring 
fingers  ;  9,  branch  to  the  ring  and  little 
fingers  ;  10,  branch  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
hand  and  little  finger. 


{!))  The  external  cutaneous 
Iranches,  two  in  number,  arise 
where  the  nerve  pierces  the  external 
intermuscular  septum. 

The  upper  branch,  the  smaller  of 
the  two,  is  directed  downwards  to 
the  fore  part  of  the  elbow,  along 
the  cephalic  vein,  and  distributes 
filaments  to  the  lower  half  of  the 
upper  arm  on  its  outer  and  anterior 
aspect.  The  lower  branch  extends 
as  far  as  the  wrist,  distributing 
offsets  to  the  lower  half  of  the  arm, 

and  to  the  forearm,  on  their  posterior  aspect,  and  is  connected   near 
the  wrist  with  a  branch  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve. 

Radial  nerve. — The  radial  nerve,  continuing  straight  down  from  the 
musculo-spiral,  is  concealed  by  the  long  supinator  muscle,  and  lies  a  little 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  radial  artery.  This  position  beneath  the  supinator 
is  retained  to  about  three  inches  from  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  where 
the  nerve  turns  backwards  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  muscle,  and 
becomes  subcutaneous.  It  then  divides  into  two  branches,  which 
ramify  in  the  integniment  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  thumb  and  the 
next  two  fingers  in  the  following  manner. 
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(a)  The  external  Irnnch  passes  to  the  radial  side  of  the  thumb,  and  is 
joined  by  an  oITset  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve.  It  distributes  fila- 
ments over  the  ball  of  the  thumb. 

ip)  The  internal  jjoiiion  communicates  with  a  branch  of  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve  on  the  back  of  the  forearm,  and  divides  into  three 
digital  branches  ;  one  divides  to  supply  the  ulnar  side  of  the  thumb,  and 
the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger,  the  second  similarly  supplies  the 
adjacent  sides  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  while  the  third  joins  with 
an  oflset  from  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  ulnar,  and  along  with  it  forms  a 
nerve  for  the  supply  of  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  middle  and  ring 


Fis.  ^47 


Fig.  347.  — View  of  the  radial  side  of  thk  poreakk, 

SnOWIXG    THE    FINAL     DISTRIBUTION    OF    THK     JIUSCULO- 

SPiRAL  NERVE  (after  Hirschfeld  and  Leveille).     j- 

The  sujjinator  longns  and  tlie  radial  extensors  have  been, 
divided,  and  their  upper  parts  removed  ;  the  extensor 
commnnis  digitorum  is  pulled  backwards,  and  the  supi- 
nator brevis  has  been  partially  dissected  to  show  the 
posterior  interosseous  nerve  piassing  through  it. 

1,  on  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle,  the  musculo- 
cutaneous nerve ;  1',  near  the  wrist,  the  lower  part  of 
this  nerve  and  its  plexus  of  union  with  the  radial  nerve  ; 
2,  trunk  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  emerging  from  be- 
tween the  brachialis  anticus,  on  which  the  number  is 
placed,  and  the  supinator  longus  muscles  ;  2',  its  muscular 
twigs  to  the  long  supinator  and  long  radial  extensor  ;  2", 
the  posterior  interosseous  nerve  passing  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  supinator  brevis  ;  3,  placed  upon  the  cut 
lower  portion  of  the  supinator  longus,  and  lower  down, 
the  radial  nerve  ;  4,  the  external  digital  nerve  of  the 
thumb  ;  5,  digital  nerve  of  the  forefinger  and  thumb  ;  6, 
the  same  of  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  ;  7,  twig  of  union 
with  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  ;  8,  placed 
upon  the  common  extensor  of  the  fingers,  the  muscular 
branches  of  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve  to  the  long 
extensor  muscles  ;  9,  upon  the  extensor  secundi  internodii 
pollicis,  the  brandies  to  the  short  extensor  muscles. 


fingers.  These  branches  communicate  on  the 
sides  of  the  fingers  with  the  palmar  digital 
nerves,  and  their  fibres  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  base  of  the  second  phalanges,  except  in 
.  the  case  of  the  branches  to  the  thumb,  which 
supply  the  whole  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  that 
digit. 

Sometimes  the  interspace  between  the 
middle  and  ring  fingers  is  entirely  supplied 
by  the  radial,  and  at  other  times  entirely  by 
the  ulnar  nerve. 

Posterior  interosseous  nerve. — This  nerve,  the  larger  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  musculo-spiral,  winds  to  the  back  of  the  forearm  through 
the  fibres  of  the  supinator  brevis  muscle,  and  is  prolonged  between  the 
deep  and  superficial  layers  of  the  extensor  muscles  to  somewhat  below 
the  middle  of  the  forearm,  where  it  sinks  beneath  the  extensor  of  the 
second  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  and  reaches  the  lower  part  of  the  inter- 
osseous membrane. 

Much  diminished  in  size  by  the  separation  of  numerous  branches  for 
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the  muscles,  the  nerve  lies  at  the  back  of  the  wrist  beneath  the  tendons 
of  the  extensor  iudicis  and  the  common  extensor  of  the  fingers,  and 
forms  here  a  small  gaughform  enlargement,  from  which  filaments  are 
given  to  the  adjoinmg  ligaments  and  articulations. 

Branches. — («)  Muscular  Iranclics. — Before  the  nerve  passes  to  the 
back  of  the  forearm  it  gives  offsets  to  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior 
and  the  supinator  brevis  muscles.  After  perforating  the  supinator  brevis, 
it  supphes  branches  to  the  extensor  communis  digitorum,  extensor 
minimi  digiti,  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  three  extensors  of  the  thumb, 
and  the  extensor  indicis. 

(&)  Articular  branches. — From  the  terminal  enlargement  of  the  nerve 
fine  twigs  proceed  to  the  articulations  of  the  wrist,  and,  according  to 
Eiidinger  and  Eauber,  other  filaments  descend  on  the  back  of  the  hand 
to  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations. 

Varieties. — The  dorsal  brancli  of  the  radial  nerve  sometimes  supplies  the 
whole  of  the  back  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  In  t^vo  cases,  recorded  by  Turner 
and  Sch'n-albe.  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve  passed  down  to  supply  the  adja- 
cent sides  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers. 

SmniARY. — The  musculo-spiral  nerve  distributes  its  branches  to  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  elbow-joint  and  sometimes  sends  a  filament  to 
the  brachialis  anticus,  which,  however,  receives  its  prhicipal  supply  from 
another  source.  Before  separating  into  its  two  large  divisions,  the  nerve 
gives  branches  to  two  muscles  of  the  forearm,  viz.,  the  long  supinator, 
and  the  long  radial  extensor  of  the  carpus.  The  posterior  interosseous 
division  distributes  nerves  to  the  remaining  muscles  on  the  outer  and 
back  part  of  the  forearm,  except  the  anconeus  (previously  supplied),  viz., 
to  the  short  sujiinator  and  the  extensors. 

Cutaneous  nerves  are  distributed,  from  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  and  its 
radial  division,  to  the  ujoper  arm,  to  the  forearm,  and  to  the  hand — on 
the  posterior  and  outer  aspect  of  each. 

DORSAL    NERVES. 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  twelve  dorsal  nerves  are  distributed 
almost  entirely  to  the  walls  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  The  exceptions 
are  the  first,  the  greater  part  of  which  joins  the  brachial  plexus,  and  the 
second  and  twelfth,  which  send  cutaneous  offsets  to  the  arm  and  hip 
respectively.  Close  to  the  intervertebral  foramina,  these  nerves  are 
connected  to  the  gangliated  cord  of  the  sympathetic  by  very  short  com- 
municating branches  ;  they  are  then  directed  transversely  outwards  to 
their  destination  without  forming  any  plexus,  and  in  this  respect  they 
differ  from  the  anterior  primary  divisions  of  the  other  spinal  nerves.  The 
smallei"  part  of  the  first,  and  the  trunks  of  the  succeeding  ten  nerves 
pass  forwards  in  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  are  thence  termed  intercostal 
nerves.  Of  these,  the  upper  six  are  confined  to  the  parietes  of  the  thorax, 
while  the  lower  five  are  continued  anteriorly  from  the  intercostal  spaces 
into  the  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  twelfth  nerve  is  placed  below  the 
last  rib,  and  is  therefore  contained  altogether  in  the  abdominal  wall. 

FIRST    DOESAL    NERVE. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  first  dorsal  nerve  divides  into  two  parts, 
the  larger  of  which  ascends  over  the  neck  of  the  first  rib  to  enter  into 
the  brachial  plexus.     The  remaining  portion  of  the  nerve  is  continued  as 
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Fig.  348.— View  of  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  dorsal  and  some  of  the  other 
SPINAL  NERVES  FROM  BEFORE  (from  Hirschfeld  and  Leveille).     ^ 

The  pectoralis  major  and  minor  muscles  have  been  removed  ;  on  the  right  side  the 
rectus  abdominis  and  internal  oblique  muscles  are  shown,  on  the  left  side  the  anterior 
part  of  the  rectus  is  cut  away,  and  the  transversalis  is  exposed. 

],  median  and  other  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus  ;  2,  nerve  of  Wrisberg  ;  3,  intercosto- 
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humeral  ;  4.  intercostal  neiTes  continued  forwards  to  4',  their  anterior  cutaneous  twigs ; 
5,  lateral  cutaneous  branches  of  these  nerves  ;  6,  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  last 
dorsal  nerve ;  7,  iliac  branch  of  the  ilio-hypogastric  nerve  ;  8,  hypogastric  branch  of  the 
same ;  9,  ilio-inguinal ;  10,  middle  cutaneous  of  the  thigh. 

\hQ  first  intercostal,  a  small  branch  which  courses  along  the  first  intercostal 
space,  in  the  manner  of  the  other  intercostal  nerves,  but  has  usually  no 
lateral  cutaneous  branch,  and  may  also  want  the  anterior  cutaneous. 

Variety. — The  first  dorsal  nerve  frequently  receives  a  connecting  twig-  vrhicli 
passes  upwards  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  second  rib  from  the  second  nerve. 
This  branch  was  found  by  Cunningham  in  twenty-seven  out  of  thirty-seven  dis- 
sections ;  it  was  of  variable  size,  but  generally  very  small,  and  it  sometimes  joined 
only  one,  in  other  cases  both,  of  the  divisions  of  the  first  nerve  (Journ.  Anat., 
xi.,  53C'). 

UPPER    OR   PECTORAL    INTERCOSTAL    NERVES. 

In  their  course  to  the  fore  part  of  the  chest,  these  nerves  accompany 
the  intercostal  blood-vessels..  After  a  short  space  they  pass  between  the 
internal  and  external  intercostal  muscles,  supplying  them  with  twigs,  as. 
well  as  the  levatores  costamm  and  serratus  posticus  superior,  and,  about 
midway  between  the  vertebra3  and  the  sternum,  they  give  oif  the  lateral 
cutaneous  branches.  The  nerves,  greatly  diminished,  are  now  continued 
forwards  amid  the  fibres  of  the  internal  intercostal  muscles  as  far  as  the 
costal  cartilages,  where  they  come  into  contact  with  the  pleura.  In 
approaching  the  sternum,  they  cross  the  internal  mammary  artery  and 
the  fibres  of  the  triangidaris  sterni  muscle  to  which  they  give  filaments. 
Finally,  these  nerves  pierce  the  internal  intercostal  muscle  and  the 
greater  pectoral,  and  end  in  the  integument  of  the  breast,  receiving  the 
name  of  the  anterior  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  thorax. 

At  the  side  of  the  chest  some  of  the  twigs  occasionally  cross  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ribs,  passing  from  one  intercostal  space  to  join  the  nerve 
in  the  interval  next  below. 

The  lateral  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  thorax  pierce  the  external 
intercostal  and  serratus  magnus  muscles,  in  a  Hue  a  Kttle  behind  the 
pectoral  border  of  the  axilla.  The  first  intercostal  usually  gives  no  lateral 
branch  or  only  a  slender  twig  to  the  axiUa,  but  when  that  of  the  second 
nerve  is  unusually  small,  it  may  be  supplemented  by  that  of  the  first. 
The  branch  from  the  second  intercostal  is  named  intercosto-humeral^ 
and  requires  separate  description.  Each  of  the  remaining  lateral  cuta- 
neous nerves  divides  into  two  branches,  which  reach  the  integument  at  a 
short  distance  ft'om  each  other,  and  are  named  anterior  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  bremches  are  continued  forwards  over  the  border  of  the 
great  pectoral  muscle.  Several  reach  the  mammary  gland  and  the 
nipple  ;  and  fi'om  the  lower  nerves  twigs  are  supplied  to  the  digitations 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen. 

The  posterior  hrancJies  turn  backwards  to  the  integument  over  the 
scapula  and  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle.  The  branch  from  the  third 
nerve  ramifies  in  the  axilla,  and  a  few  filaments  reach  the  arm. 

The  intercosto-humeral  iwrve,  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the 
second  intercostal  nerve,  corresponds  with  the  posterior  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  succeeding  lateral  cutaneous  brauches,  the  anterior 
being  commonly  wanting.  It  crosses  the  axillary  space  to  reach  the 
arm,  and  is  connected  in  the  axilla  with  an  offset  of  the  nerve  of  Wris- 
berg  (p.  GOO).     Penetrating  the  fascia,  it  becomes  subcutaneous,  and 
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ramifies  in  the  integument  of  the  upper  half  of  the  arm,  on  the  inner 
and  posterior  aspect ;  a  few  filaments  reach  the  integument  over  the 
scapula.  The  Ijranches  of  this  ner^-e  cross  over  the  internal  cutaneous 
offset  of  the  musculo-spiral,  and  a  communication  is  established  between 
the  two  nerves.  The  size  of  the  intercosto-humeral  nerve,  and  the 
extent  of  its  distribution,  are  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  other  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  upper  arm,  especially  the  nerve  of 
Wrisberg. 

The  anterior  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  thorax,  which  are  the 
teiminal  twigs  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  are  reflected  outwards  in  the 
integument  over  the  great  pectoral  muscle.  The  branch  Irom  the 
second  nerve  is  connected  with  the  supraclavicular  and  the  lateral 
cutaneous  nerves  ;  those  from  the  third  and  fourth  nerves  are  distributed 
o^'er  the  mammary  gland. 

LOWER  OR  ABDOMINAL  INTERCOSTAL  NERVES. 

The  lower  intercostal  nerves  are  continued  from  the  anterior  ends  of 
the  intercostal  spaces,  between  the  internal  oblique  and  the  transversalis 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus.  Perforating 
the  sheath,  they  enter  the  substance  of  that  muscle,  and  afterwards 
terminate  in  small  cutaneous  branches  (anterior  cutaneous).  They 
supply  branches  to  the  intercostal  muscles,  to  the  serratus  posticus 
inferior,  and  to  the  abdominal  muscles  with  which  they  are  in  contact. 
Pilaments  are  also  described  as  passing  from  these  nerves  to  the  costal 
part  of  the  diaphragm  (Luschka). 

The  lateral  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  aljdonien  pass  to  the  integu- 
ment through  the  external  intercostal  and  external  oblique  muscles,  in 
a  line  wdch  the  corresponding  nerves  on  the  thorax,  and  di^dde  in  the 
same  manner  into  anterior  and  posterior  branches. 

The  anierior  hranclies  are  the  larger,  and  are  directed  inwards  in  the 
superficial  fascia,  with  small  cutaneous  arteries,  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the 
rectus  muscle. 

The  jjosterwr  hranclies  bend  backwards  over  the  latissinms  dorsi. 

The  anterior  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  abdomen  are  uncertain  in 
immber  and  position.  There  are  generahy  two  or  three  twigs  from  each 
nerve,  and  some  of  them  perforate  the  rectus  near  its  outer  border,  but 
the  greater  number  issue  near  the  linea  alba. 

LAST    DORSAL    NERVE. 

The  anterior  primary  division  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve  is  directed  out- 
wards in  company  with  the  abdominal  branch  of  the  first  lumbar  artery 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  rib.  It  passes  beneath  the  external 
arched  ligament  of  the  diaphragm,  across  the  front  of  the  quadratus 
lumborum,  and  at  the  outer  border  of  the  latter  muscle  it  perforates  the 
]30sterior  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis  to  follow  a  course  similar  to 
that  of  the  lower  intercostal  nerves  in  the  abdominal  wall.  It  is  con- 
nected near  its  origin  with  the  first  lumbar  nerve  by  means  of  a  small 
cord  which  descends  on  or  in  the  substance  of  the  quadratus  lumborum 
muscle.  Its  branches  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  lower  intercostal 
nerves,  and  it  sometimes  communicates  in  the  abdominal  wall  with  the 
iho-hypogastric  nerve.  Its  anterior  cutaneous  twigs  are  distributed  below 
a  point  midway  between  the  umbUicus  and  the  pubis. 
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The  lateral  cutaneous  "branch  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve,  passing- 
through  both  oblique  muscles,  is  directed  downwards  over  the  iliac  crest 
to  the  integument  covering  the  fore  part  of  the  gluteal  region,  some 
filaments  reaching  as  far  as  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur. 

LUMBAR   NERVES. 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  lumbar  nerves  increase  in  size  from  the 
first  to  the  fifth  ;  and  all,  except  the  fifth,  Avhich  passes  down  to  join  the 
sacral  nerves,  are  connected  together  in  loops,  so  as  to  form  the  lumbar 
plexus.  On  leaving  the  intervertebral  foramina,  the  nerves  are  connected 
by  filaments  with  the  cord  of  the  sympathetic,  these  filaments  being  longer 
than  those  connected  with  other  spinal  nerves,  in  consequence  of  the 
position  of  the  lumbar  sympathetic  ganglia  on  the  fore  part  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrffi.  In  the  same  situation  small  twigs  are  furnished  to  the 
psoas  and  quadratus  iumborum  muscles. 

LUMBAR    PLEXUS. 

The  lumbar  plexus  is  formed  by  the  communications  between  the 
anterior  primary  divisions  of  the  four  upper  lumbar  ner^^es.  It  is 
placed  in  the  substance  of  the  psoas  muscle,  in  front  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  corresponding  vertebra3.  Above,  the  plexus  is  narrow, 
and  is  usuaUy  connected  with  the  last  dorsal  nerve  by  a  small  offset  from 
that  nerve,  named  dorsi-lumbar  ;  below,  it  is  wider,  and  is  joined  to  the 
sacral  plexus  l3y  means  of  a  branch  passing  from  the  fourth  lumbar 
nerve  to  the  fifth. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plexus  may  be  thus  stated.  The  first  nerve 
gives  off  the  ilio-hypogastrio  and  ilio-inguiual  nerves,  and  sends  down- 
wards a  communicating  branch  to  the  second  nerve.  The  second 
furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  genito-crural  and  external  cutaneous 
nerves,  and  gives  a  connecting  branch  to  the  third,  from  which  some  of 
the  fibres  of  the  anterior  crural  and  obturator  nerves  are  derived. 
From  the  third  nerve  two  branches  proceed  ;  one  of  these,  the  larger, 
forms  part  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  ;  the  other,  a  part  of  the 
obturator  nerve.  The  fourth  nerve  gives  three  branches,  two  of  which 
serve  to  complete  the  obturator  and.  anterior  crural  nerves,  Avhile  the 
third  is  a  connecting  branch  to  the  fifth  nerve,  and  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  sacral  plexus. 

The  BRANCHES  of  the  lumbar  plexus  form  two  sets,  which  are  dis- 
tributed, one  to  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  the  other  to 
the  fore  part  and  inner  side  of  the  loAver  limb.  In  the  former  set  are 
the  ilio-hypogastric  and  iho-inguinal  nerves,  and  part  of  the  genito- 
crural  ;  and  to  the  latter  belong  the  remaining  part  of  the  genito-crural 
nerve,  the  external  cutaneous,  the  obturator,  and  the  anterior  crural 
nerves. 

Ilio-hypogastric  and  ilio-inguinal  nerves. — These  nerves  are  the 
upper  two  branches  ft'om  the  lumbar  plexus  ;  they  are  both  derived  from 
the  first  lumbar  nerve,  and  have  a  nearly  similar  distribution.  They 
become  subcutaneous  by  passing  between  and  through  the  broad 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  end  in  the  integument  of  the  groin  and 
scrotum  in  the  male,  and  the  labium  pudendi  in  the  female,  as  well  as 
in  the  integument  of  the  gluteal  region.  The  extent  of  distribution  of 
the  one  is  inversely  proportional  to  that  of  the  other. 
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Fig.  349. 


Dzn 


Fig.  349. — Diagrammatic  out- 
line OF  THE  LUMBAR  AND 
SACRAL  PLEXUSES  -WITH  THE 
PRINCIPAL  NERVES  ARISING 
FROM    THEM.       (A.  T. )      ^ 

DXII,  the  divided  roots  nf 
the  last  dorsal  nerve  ;  LI,  to  V, 
the  roots  of  the  five  lumbar 
nerves ;  the  loops  uniting  the 
anterior  primary  divisions  of 
these  neiTes  together,  and  the 
first  Avith  the  twelfth  dorsal,  arc 
shown  ;  SI,  to  V,  and  CI,  the 
sacral  and  coccygeal  nerves  ;  p, 
placed  on  some  of  the  nerves 
marks  the  piosterior  primary 
divisions  cut  short  ;  p,  'p,  the 
plexus  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  posterior  branches  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sacral 
and  the  coccygeal  nerves ;  d, 
anterior  division  of  the  last 
dorsal  nerve,  from  which  d!  the 
lateral  cutaneous  branch  arises  ; 

I,  ilio-hyjDogastric  nerve  ;  1', 
ilio-inguinal ;  2,  genito-craral ; 
2',  external  cutaneous  of  the 
thigh  ;  ps,  branches  to  the  psoas 
muscle ;  cr,  anterior  crural 
nerve ;  U,  branches  to  the 
iliacus  ;  oh,  obturator  nerve  ; 
oh' ,  accessory  obturator ;  IV', 
V,  loop  from  the  fourth  and 
fifth  lumbar,  forming  the  lumbo- 
sacral cord  ;  3,  superior  gluteal 
nerve  ;  sc,  great  sciatic  nerve, 
continued  from  the  sacral 
plexus  ;  4,  small  sciatic  nerve, 
rising  from  the  plexus  poste- 
riorly ;  4',  inferior  gluteal  nerve  ; 
5,  inferior  pudendal  ;  5',  poste- 
rior cutaneous  of  the  thigh  and 
leg  ;  6,  6,  branch  to  the  obtu- 
rator internus  and  gemellus  su- 
perior ;  6',  6',  branch  to  the 
gemellus  inferior,  quadratus 
femoris  and  hip- joint ;  7,  twigs 
to  the  pyriformis  ;  8,  pudic 
nerve  ;  9,  viscei-al  branches  ;  9', 
twig  to  the  levator  ani  ;  10, 
perforating     cutaneous    nerve ; 

II,  coccj'geal  branches. 


The.  ilio-hypogastric  nerve,  emerging  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
psoas  muscle  at  the  outer  border,  runs  obhquely  over  the  quadratus 
lumborum  to  the  iliac  crest,  and  there  perforating  the  transverse  muscle 
of  the  abdomen,  gets  between  that  muscle  and  the  internal  oblique,  and 
divides  into  an  iliac  and  a  hypogastric  branch. 

(a)  The  iliac  trancli  pierces  the  attachment  of  both  oblique  muscles 
immediately  above  the  iliac  crest,  and  is  lost  in  the  integument  over  the 
gluteal  muscles,  behind  the  distribution  of  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch 
of  the  last  dorsal  nerve. 
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(I))  The  hypogastric  or  ahrJominal  branch  passes  on  between  the  trans- 
vei'sahs  and  internal  obhque  muscles,  to  both  of  which  it  supplies 
twigs,  and  is  connected  with  the  ilio-inguinal  nerve  near  the  iliac 
crest.  It  then  perforates  the  internal  oblique  muscle,  and,  piercing  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  a  little  above  the  external 
abdominal  ring,  is  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  above  the 
pubis. 

The  iliac  lararLcli  of  this  nerve  varies  in  size  inversely  with  the  lateral 
ciitaneons  branch  of  the  twelfth  dorsal,  and  it  is  sometimes  altog-ether  wanting. 
The  hjTpogastric  branch  is  not  unfrequently  joined  with  the  last  dorsal  nerve 
between  the  muscles,  near  the  crest  of  the  iliunl. 

The  ilio-inguinal  nerve,  smaller  than  the  preceding,  supplies  the 
integument  of  the  groin.  Descending  obliquely  outwards  over  the 
quadratus  lumborum,  it  crosses  the  fibres  of  the  iliacus  muscle,  being 
23laced  lower  down  than  the  ilio-hypogastric  :  it  then  jDcrforates  the 
transverse  muscle  farther  forwards  than  the  ilio-hyiDogastric,  and  com- 
municates with  that  nerve  between  the  abdominal  muscles.  Then 
piercing  the  internal  oblique  muscle,  it  descends  in  the  inguinal  canal, 
and  emerging  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  is  distributed  to  the  skin 
of  the  inner  part  of  the  groin,  as  well  as  to  that  upon  the  scrotum  and 
penis  in  the  male,  or  the  labium  pudendi  in  the  female,  communicating 
with  the  inferior  pudendal  nerve.  In  its  progress  this  neiwe  famishes 
branches  to  the  internal  oblique,  transversalis,  and  pyi'amidalis  (Ellis) 
muscles. 

Varieties. — The  ilio-ingninal  nerve  occasionally  arises  from  the  loop  connect- 
ing the  first  and  second  lumbar  nerves.  It  is  sometimes  small,  and  ends  near 
the  iliac  crest  by  joiaing  the  ilio-hypogastric  nerve  ;  in  which  case  the  latter 
gives  off  an  inguinal  branch  having  a  similar  course  and  distribution  to  the 
ilio-inguinal  nerve,  the  x)lace  of  which  it  supplies. 

Genito-crural  nerve. — The  genito-crural  nerve  belongs  partly  to 
the  external  genital  organs  and  partly  to  the  thigh.  It  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  second  lumbar  nerve,  but  receives  also  a  few  fibres  from  the 
connecting  cord  between  that  and  the  first  nerve.  The  nerve  descends 
obliquely  through  the  psoas  muscle,  and  afterwards  on  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  muscle,  towards  Poupart's  ligament,  dividing  at  a  variable 
height  into  an  internal  or  genital,  and  an  external  or  crural  branch.  It 
often  bifurcates  close  to  its  origin  from  the  plexus,  in  which  case  its  two 
branches  perforate  the  psoas  muscle  in  diiferent  places. 

(<rc)  The  genital  branch  (external  spermatic,  Schmidt)  lies  upon  or  near 
the  external ;  iliac  artery,  and  sends  a  filament  along  that  vessel ;  then 
]5erforating  the  transversalis  fascia  (or  passing  through  the  deep 
abdominal  riug)  it  traverses  the  inguinal  canal  with  the  spermatic  cord, 
and  is  lost  upon  the  cremaster  muscle.  In  the  female  it  accompanies 
the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus. 

(b)  The  crural  branch  (lumbo-inguinal  nerve,  Sclunidt)  descends  upon 
the  psoas  muscle  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  into  the  thigh.  Immediately 
below  that  ligament,  and  at  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery,  it 
pierces  the  fascia  lata,  and  supplies  the  skin  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  communicating  with  the  middle  cutaneous  branch  of  the  anterior 
crural  nerve.  While  it  is  passing  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  some 
filaments  are  prolonged  from  this  nerve  on  the  femoral  artery. 
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ITai-ieties. — The  g-enital  branch  is  sometimes  larger  than  usual,  and  replaces 
in  part  or  completely  the  terminal  ramifications  of  the  ilio-inguinal  nerve.  The 
crural  branch  may  be  small  or  absent,  the  deficiency  being  supplied  by  the  ex- 
ternal or  middle  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  thigh. 

iExternal  cutaneous  nerve. — This  nerve,  arising  from  the  loop 
foi-nied  between  the  second  and  third  himbar  nerves,  emerges  from  the 
outer  border  of  the  psoas  muscle,  and  crosses  the  iliacus  below  the  ilio- 
inguinal nerve,  rrhere  it  is  placed  beneath  the  iliac  fascia.     It  passes 

Fi':;.  350. 


Fig.  3.")0.  — View  from  before  op  the  anterior  branches  of  the  lumbar  and  sacrai, 
NERVES  WITH  THE  PLEXUSES  (from  Sappcy,  after  Hirsclifeld  and  Leveille).     ^ 

1,  lumbar  part  of  the  sympathetic  cord  ;  2,  2',  anterior  primary  division  of  the  twelfth 
dorsal  nerve  ;  3,  first  lumbar  ;  4,  4',  ilio-liypogastric  branch  of  this  nerve ;  5,  5',  iho- 
inguinal  branch  ;  6,  second  lumbar  nerve  ;  7,  7',  genito-crural  nerve  rising  from  the  first 
and  second  lumbar  ;  8,  8',  external  cutaneous  nerve  of  the  thigh  ;  !),  third  lumbar  nerve  ; 
10,  fourth  ;  11,  fifth  ;  12,  lumbo-sacral  cord  ;  13,  iliac  branch  of  the  iliodiypogastric  ;  14, 
its  abdominal  branch  ;  15,  ilio-inguinal  nerve  ;  16,  external  cutaneous  nerve  of  the  right 
side  passing  out  of  the  jielvis  under  Poupart's  ligament  ;  17,  17,  17,  cutaneous  ramifica- 
tions of  this  nerve  ;  17',  the  same  nerve  exposed  on  the  left  side  ;  18,  18',  genital  branch 
of  the  genito-crural  ;  19,  19,  its  crural  branch  on  the  right  side  ;  19',  the  same  on  the 
left  side  exposed  as  it  descends  in  front  of  the  femoral  artery  ;  20,  20',  anterior  crural 
nerve  ;  21,  21',  obturator  nerve  ;  22,  left  sacral  plexus  ;  23,  aortic  plexus  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, connected  with  the  other  preaortic  plexuses  and  the  lumbar  ganglia. 
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under  Poupart's  ligament,  and  enters  tho  tliigh  immediately  helow  the 
anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  v^heve  it  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  branch  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  outer  side  of  the 
Mp  and  thigh  (fig.  352,  1). 

(a)  The  2^osterior  iranch  perforates  the  fascia  lata  and  subdivides  into 
two  or  three  others,  which  turn  backwards  and  supply  the  skin  upon  the 
outer  sm'face  of  the  lunb,  from  the  upper  border  of  the  hip-bone  nearly 
to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  The  highest  among  them  are  crossed  by  the 
cutaneous  branches  from  the  last  dorsal  nerve. 

il))  The  anterior  Tjrancli,  the  continuation  of  the  nerve,  is  at  first  con- 
tained in  a  canal  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  fascia  lata  ;  but,  about 
four  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  it  enters  the  subcutaneous  fatty 
tissue,  and  is  distributed  along  the  outer  part  of  the  front  of  the  thigh, 
ending  near  the  knee.  The  principal  offsets  spring  from  its  outer  side. 
In  some  cases,  this  branch  reaches  quite  down  to  the  knee,  and  takes 
part  there  in  the  formation  of  the  patellar  plexus. 

Obturator  nerve. — The  obturator  nerve  is  distributed  mainly  to  the 
adductor  muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  to  the  hip  and  knee-joints.  It  arises 
from  the  lumbar  plexus  generally  by  tlu-ee  roots,  proceeding  from  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves,  but  the  highest  of  these  is  not 
unfrequently  wanting.  Having  emerged  fi-om  the  inner  border  of  the 
psoas  muscle,  opposite  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  it  runs  along  the  side  of 
the  pelvic  cavity,  above  the  obturator  vessels,  as  far  as  the  opening  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid,  foramen,  through  which  it  escapes  from 
the  pelvis  into  the  thigh.  In  the  foramen,  it  divides  into  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  branch,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  some 
fibres  of  the  obturator  exteruus,  and  lower  down  by  the  short  adductor 
muscle. 

A.  The  anieriGr  or  siqicrficial portion  communicates  with  the  accessory 
obturator  nerve,  when  that  is  present,  and  descends  over  the  upper 
border  of  the  obturator  externus  and  in  front  of  the  adductor  brevis,  but 
behind  the  pectineus  and  adductor  longus  muscles.  It  gives  branches 
as  follows : — 

(ft)  An  articular  liranch  to  the  hip-joint  arises  in  the  thyroid  foramen. 

{!))  Muscular  Iranclics  are  given  to  the  gracilis  and  adductor  longus- 
muscles,  generally  also  to  the  adductor  brevis,  and  occasionally  to  the 
pectineus. 

{c)  The  terminal  twig  turns  outwards  upon  the  femoral  artery,  and 
surrounds  that  vessel  with  small  filaments. 

(^)  An  ofiset  at  the  lower  border  of  the  adductor  longus  communicates 
beneath  the  sartorius  with  the  internal  cutaneous  branch  of  the  anterior 
crural  nerve,  and  with  a  branch  of  the  internal  saphenous  nerve,  forming* 
a  sort  of  plexus. 

B.  The  jjosterior  or  deep  'part  of  the  obturator  nerve,  having  perforated 
the  upper  fibres  of  the  obturator  externus  muscle,  crosses  behind  the 
short  adductor  to  the  fore  part  of  the  adductor  magnus,  where  it  divides 
into  several  branches,  aU  of  which  enter  those  muscles,  excepting  one 
which  is  prolonged  downwards  to  the  Icnee-joint. 

(a)  The  muscular  liranches  supply  the  external  obturator  and  the 
great  adductor  muscle,  with  the  short  adductor  also  when  this  muscle 
receives  no  branch  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  nerve. 

(&)  The  articular  hranch  for  the  knee  rests  at  first  on  the  adductor 
magnus,  but  perforates  the  lower  fibres  of  that  muscle,  and  thus  reaches 
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the  upper  part  of  the  popHteal  space.  Supported  by  the  popliteal  artery, 
and  sending  filaments  around  that  vessel,  the  nerve  then  descends  to  the 
back  of  the  knee-joint,  and  enters  the  articulation  through  the  posterior 
ligament.     (Thomson,  "  London  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,"  No.  xcv.) 

Varieties. —  Occasional  cutaneous  nerve. — In  Some  instances  the  communicat- 
ing branch  described  above  is  larger  than  usual,  and  descends  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  sartorius  to  the  inner  side  of  tht3  knee,  where  it  perforates  the 
fascia,  communicates  Avith  the  internal  saphenous  nerve,  and  extends  down  the 
inner  side  of  the  limb,  supplying  the  skin  as  low  as  the  middle  of  the  leg. 


Fig.  351.  Fig.  351. — The  lumbar  plexus  froji 

BEFORE,   WITH    THE    DISTRIBUTION    OP 

SOME  OF  ITS  NERVES  (slightly  altered 
from  Schmidt).     \ 

a,  last  rib  ;  h,  quadratns  lumborum 
huiscle  ;  c,  obUque  and  transverse 
muscles,  cut  near  the  crest  of  the  ilium 
and  turned  down  ;  d,  pubis  ;  c,  ad- 
ductor brevis  muscle  ;  /,  pectineus 
divided  and  turned  outwards  ;  g,  ad- 
ductor longus;  1,  ilio-hypogastricnerve ; 
2,  ilio-inguinal  ;  3,  external  cutaneous  ; 
4,  anterior  crural  ;  5,  accessory  obtu- 
rator ;  6,  obturator,  united  with  the  ac- 
cessory by  a  loop  round  the  pubis  ;  7, 
genito-crural  in  two  branches  cut  short 
near  their  origin  ;  8,  8,  lurubav  portion 
of  tlie  ganghated  sympathetic  cord. 

"When  this  cutaneous  branch  of 
the  obturator  nerve  is  present,  the 
internal  cutaneous  branch  of  the 
anterior  crural  nerve  is  small,  the 
size  of  the  two  nerves  bearing  an 
inverse  proportion  to  each  other. 

Accesscn-y   ohtvrator  oicrvc. — The 

accessory  obturator  nerve,  a  small 

and  inconstant  ner^-e,  arising  from 

the  obturator  nerve  near  its  upper 

end,  or  separately  from  the  same 

nerves  of  the  plexus,  descends  along 

the  inner  border  of  the  psoas  muscle, 

over  the  pubic  bone,   and,  passing 

behind  the  laectineus  muscle,   ends 

by  dividing  into  several  branches.     Of  these,  one  joins  the  supeificial  part  of  the 

obturator  nerve  :  another  penetrates  the  pectineus  on  its  under  surface  ;  wliile  a 

third  enters  the  hip-joint  with  the  articular  artery. 

The  accessory  nerve  is  sometimes  very  small,  and  ends  in  filaments  which  per- 
forate the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint. 


SuMMARi*. — The  obturator  nerve  and  accessory  obturator  give  branches 
to  the  hip  and  knee-joints,  also  to  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  thigh, 
with  the  obturator  externus,  and  in  some  cases,  to  the  pectineus. 
Occasionally  a  cutaneous  branch  descends  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigh,  and  to  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  leg. 
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Anterior  crural  nerve. — This  nerve  is  the  largest  branch  of  the 
lumbar  plexus,  and  is  derived  principally  from  the  third  and  fourth 
lumbar  nerves,  but  in  part  also  from  the  second.  Emerging  from  the 
outer  border  of  the  psoas  muscle,  near  its  loTver  part,  it  descends  into  the 
thigh  in  the  groove  between  that  muscle  and  the  iliacus,  and,  thei'cfore, 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  blood-vessels.  Below  Poupart's  ligament, 
the  nerve  becomes  flattened  out  and  divides  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  is  mainly  cutaneous,  while  the  other  is  distributed  for  the  most 
part  to  muscles. 

A.  Brandies  in  the  trunlc. — The  branches  given  from  the  anterior 
crural  ner^-e  within  the  abdomen  are  few  and  of  small  size. 

(«)  The  iliacus  receives  three  or  four  small  branches,  which  are 
directed  outwards  from  the  nerve  to  the  fore  part  of  the  muscle. 

{!))  The  nerve  of  the  femoral  artery  is  a  small  branch  which  divides 
into  nimierous  filaments  upon  the  ujDper  part  of  that  vessel.  It  some- 
times arises  lower  down  than  usual,  in  the  thigh.  It  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  found  to  take  origin  above  the  ordinary  position  from  the  third 
lumbar  nerve.  Beck  and  Eauber  describe  a  filament  passing  from  this 
nerve,  in  comj^any  with  the  meduUary  artery,  to  the  femur. 

B.  Terminal  l)ranchcs. — From  the  principal  or  terminal  divisions  of  the 
nerve  the  remaining  branches  take  their  rise  as  follov\-s. 

From  the  sinicrfickd  or  anterior  division  cutaneous  branches  are  given 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  ;  they  are 
the  middle  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves.  Two  muscles,  the  sartorius 
cind  the  pectineus,  receive  their  nerves  from  this  group. 

From  the  deejj  ■  or  2Mster'ior  division  branches  proceed  to  supply  the 
extensor  muscle  of  the  knee,  and  also  one  cutaneous  nerve,  the  internal 
saphenous. 

(«)  Middle  cutaneous  nerve. — The  middle  cutaneous  nerve  either 
pierces  the  fascia  lata  in  two  parts  about  four  inches  below  Poupart's 
ligament,  or  as  one  trunk  which  soon  divides  into  two  branches.  These 
branches  descend  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh  to  the  front  and  inner 
side  of  the  patella.  After  or  before  the  nerve  has  become  subcutaneous, 
it  communicates  with  i\\Q  crural  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve, 
■and  also  with  the  internal  cutaneous. 

This  nerve,  or  the  outermost  of  its  branches,  frer[uently  pierces  the 
upper  part  of  the  sartorius  muscle. 

(b)  Interned  cutaneous  nerve. — The  internal  cutaneous  nerve  gives 
branches  to  the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  leg  ;  but  the  extent  to  which  it  reaches  varies  Avitli  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  "  occasional  cutaneous"  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve. 

Lying  beneath  the  fascia  lata,  this  nerve  descends  obliquely  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  femoral  artery.  It  divides  either  in  front  of  that 
vessel,  or  at  the  inner  side,  into  two  branches  (one  anterior,  the  other 
posterior),  which  pierce  the  fascia  separately.  Before  dividing,  this 
nerve  gives  off  two  or  three  cutaneous  twigs,  which  accompany  the 
upper  part  of  the  long  saphenous  vein.  The  highest  of  these  perforates 
the  fascia  near  the  saphenous  opening,  and  readies  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  thigh.  The  others  appear  beneath  the  skin  lower  down  by  the 
Bide  of  the  vein  ;  one,  larger  than  the  rest,  passes  through  the  fascia 
about  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  extends  to  the  knee.  In  some 
instances,  these  small  branches  spring  directly  from  the  anterior  crural 
nerve,  and  they  often  communicate  with  each  other, 
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The  anterior  Iranch,  descending  in  a  straight  hne  to  the  knee,  per- 
forates the  fascia  lata  in  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  ;  it  afterwards  runs 
down  near  the  intermuscular  septum,  giving  off  filaments  on  each  side  to 
the  skin,  and  is  finally  directed  over  the  patella  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
knee.  It  communicates  above  the  joint  with  a  hranch  of  the  lono- 
saphenous  nerve  ;  and  sometimes  it  takes  the  place  of  the  branch  usually 
given  by  the  latter  to  the  integument  over  the  patella. 


Fig.  S52,  Fig.   352. — CaiANEors  Is'eea^es  of   the   anterior 

AND     INNER    PART    OP     THE    THIGH    (from    Sappey, 

after  Hii'schfeld  and  Leveille).     -J- 

1,  external  cutaneous  nerve  ;  2,  .3,  middle  cuta- 
neous, the  outer  one  passing  through  the  sartorius 
muscle  ;  4,  filament  to  the  sartorius ;  5,  internal 
cutaneous  nerve  ;  6,  its  anterior  division  ;  7,  one  of 
its  upper  branches ;  8,  a  cutaneous  twig  from  the 
nerve  to  the  pectineus  ;  9,  patellar  branch  of  the 
internal  saphenous  nerve  ;  10,  continuation  of  the 
saphenous  down  the  leg. 

The  ])osierior  or  inner  IrancJi  of  the 
internal  cutaneous  nerve,  descending  along 
the  posterior  border  of  the  sartorius 
muscle,  perforates  the  fascia  lata  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  knee,  and  communicates 
by  a  small  branch  with  the  internal 
saphenous  nerve,  which  here  descends  in 
front  of  it.  It  gives  some  cutaneous  fila- 
ments to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  on. 
the  inner  side,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
skin  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  leg.  While 
beneath  the  fascia,  this  branch  of  the  in- 
ternal cutaneous  nerve  joins  in  an  inter- 
lacement with  offsets  of  the  obturator 
nerve  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh  ;  and 
below  the  knee  it  communicates  again 
with  branches  of  the  saphenous  nerve. 

(c)  The  Iranch  to  the  2)ectinei(s  crosses 
inwards  behind  the  femoral  vessels,  and 
enters  the  muscle  on  its  anterior  aspect : 
this  branch  is  occasionally  double. 

(d)  The  sartorius  muscle  receives  two 
or  three  twigs  which  arise  in  common  with 
the  middle    cutaneous  nerve,   and  enter 

the  upper  part  of  the  muscle. 

(e)  The  branch  to  the  rectus  femoris  enters  the  posterior  surface  of  its 
muscle  :  from  this  nerve,  and  from  some  of  the  other  muscular  branches, 
twigs  are  sent,  in  company  with  a  branch  of  the  external  circumflex 
artery  (p.  470)  to  the  hip-joint. 

(/■)  The  nerve  to  the  vastus  externus,  of  considerable  size,  descends 
"with  a  large  branch  of  the  external  circumflex  artery  along  the  anterior 
border  of  the  muscle,  and  sometimes  sends  a  filament  to  the  knee- 
joint. 

{(j)  Two  or  three  branches  penetrate  the  crurcus  muscle  on  its  anterior 
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surface,  and  from  the  most  internal  of  these  a  filament  can  be  traced, 
under  cover  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  vastus  internus  muscle,  to  the 
subcrm'eus  and  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint. 

(h)  ThQ  oierve  of  the  vastus  interims  runs  downwards  with  the  internal 
saphenous  nerve  beneath  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  lemoral  vessels, 
giving  several  branches  to  the  upper  part  of  its  muscle  ;  it  enters  the 
latter  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  fi'om  its  lower  eud  a  cousider- 
able  twig  is  continued  to  the  knee-joint,  in  comioany  with  the  deejD  branch 
of  the  anastomotic  artery. 


Fie.  353. 


Fig.  353. — Deep  nerves  of  the  anterior  and 
INNER  PART  OF  THE  THIGH  (from  Sappey,  after 
Hirschfeld  and  Leveille).     \ 

1,  anterior  crui-al  nerve  ;  2,  branches  to  the 
iliacus  muscle  ;  3,  branch  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  psoas  ;  4,  internal  and  middle  cutaneous  nerves, 
divided  to  show  the  deeper  branches  ;  5,  6,  nerves 
to  the  pectineus  ;  7,  cutaneous  filament  from  the 
last ;  8,  inner  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous 
nerve;  9,  branch  to  the  rectus  ;  10,  branch  to 
the  vastus  externus  ;  11,  branch  to  the  vastus  in- 
ternus; 12,  internal  saphenous  nerve;  13,  its  patellar 
branch  ;  14,  its  continuation  down  the  leg ;  15, 
obturator  nerve ;  16,  branch  to  the  adductor 
longus;  17,  branch  to  the  adductor  brevis  ;  18, 
branch  to  the  gracilis ;  from  this  a  filament  is 
prolonged  downwards,  to  unite  with  the  plexus 
formed  by  the  union  of  branches  from  the  internal 
cutaneous  and  internal  saphenous  nerves  ;  19, 
deep  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve  to  the  adductor 
magnus  ;  20,  lumbo-sacral  cord;  21,  its  union 
■with  the  first  sacral  nerve  ;  22,  22,  lumbar  and 
sacral  parts  of  the  sympathetic  uerve  ;  23,  external 
cutaneous  uerve. 


{i)  Internal  sajjhcnous  nerve. — The  in- 
ternal or  long  saphenous  is  the  largest  of 
the  branches  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve. 
It  is  deeply  placed  as  far  as  the  knee,  but 
is  subcutaneous  in  the  rest  of  its  extent. 
In  the  thigh,  it  accompanies  the  femoral 
vessels,  lying  at  first  to  their  outer  side, 
hut  lower  down  gradually  crossing  over 
the  artery,  and  passing  beneath  the  same 
aponeurosis.  tYhen  the  vessels  pass 
through  the  opening  in  the  adductor 
magnus  muscle  into  the  poioliteal  space, 
the  saphenous  nerve  separates  from  them, 

and  is  continued  beneath  the  sartorius  inuscle  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
knee ;  here,  having  first  given  ofP,  as  it  hes  near  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
femur,  a  branch  which  is  distributed  over  the  front  of  the  patella,  it 
becomes  subcutaneous  by  piercing  the  fascia  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
sartorius. 

The  nerve  then  accompanies  the  saphenous  vein  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  leg,  and,  passing  in  fr'ont  of  the  inner  ankle,  terminates  on  the 
miier  side  of  the  metatarsal  region  of  the  foot.  In  the  leg  it  is  connected 
with  the  posterior  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve. 
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The  distribution  of  its  brandies  is  as  follows : — 

A  communicatiny  Iranch  is  given  off  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh  to 
join  in  the  interlacement  formed  beneath  the  sartorius  by  this  nerve  and 
branches  of  the  obturator  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves. 

The  pafellar  Iranch  perforates  the  sartorius  muscle  and  the  fascia  lata, 
and  spreads  out  over  the  front  of  the  knee,  where  it  forms,  by  uniting 
Avith  branches  of  the  internal  and  middle  (sometimes  also  the  external) 
cutaneous  nerves,  a  i3lexus  named  the  pafellar  jjJexus. 

Numerous  branches  are  given  ofi'  from  the  nerve  to  tlie  skin  of  the 
leg,  and  the  larger  of  these  turn  forwards  over  the  anterior  border  of  the 
til)ia.  Its  terminal  offsets  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  communicate 
with  branches  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

Varieties. — The  two  branches  of  the  middle,  or  of  the  internal,  cutaneous  nerve 
frequently  arise  independently  from  the  anterior  crural.  The  middle  cutaneous 
nerve  sometimes  leaves  the  trunk  of  the  anterior  crural  at  a  hig'her  level  than 
usual,  -vvithin  the  abdomen.  The  posterior  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous 
is  sometimes  very  small  or  absent,  its  jilace  being  supplied  by  the  obturator  or 
the  internal  saphenous  nerve.  The  anterior  crural  occasionally  gives  off  the 
external  cutaneous  nerve  of  the  thigh.  The  internal  saphenous  nerve  has  been, 
seen  ending  at  the  knee,  its  place  in  the  leg  being  taken  by  a  branch  of  the 
internal  popliteal  nerve  (Gr.  H.  Meyer). 

Summary. — The  anterior  crural  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  skin  upon 
the  fore  part  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  commencing  below  the  termina- 
tion of  the  ilio-inguinal  and  genito-crural  nerves.  It  furnishes  also  a 
cutaneous  nerve  to  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  and  foot.  All  the  muscles 
on  the  front  of  the  thigh  receive  their  ner^'es  i'rom  the  anterior  crural,, 
and  the  iliacus  and  pectincus  are  also  supplied  by  this  nerve.  Lastly» 
branches  arc  given  from  the  anterior  crural  nerve  to  the  femoral  artery^ 
and  to  the  liip  and  kuee-j(jints. 

FIFTH    LUMBAR    NERVE. 

The  anterior  branch  of  the  fifth  lumbar  neiwe,  having  received  a 
fasciculus  from  the  nerve  next  above  it,  descends  to  join  the  first  sacral 
nerve,  and  forms  ])art  of  the  sacral  plexus.  The  trunk  resulting  from 
the  union  of  the  fifth  with  a  part  of  the  fourth  nerve  is  named  the- 
hmiho-sacral  cord,  and  gi^X'S  origin  to  the  greater  part  of  the  superior 
gluteal  nerA"c. 

SACRAL    AHD    COCCYGEAL    NERVES. 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  first  four  sacral  nerves  emerge  from  the 
spinal  canal  by  the  anterior  sacral  foramina,  and  the  fifth  passes  out 
between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 

The  first  two  sacral  nerves  are  large,  and  of  nearly  equal  size  ;  the 
others  diminish  rapidly,  and  the  fifth  is  exceedingly  slender.  Like  the 
anterior  di^■isions  of  the  other  spinal  nerves,  those  of  the  sacral  nerves 
communicate  with  the  sympathetic  :  the  communicating  cords  are  very 
short,  as  the  sympathetic  ganglia  are  close  to  the  inner  margin  of  the 
foramina  of  the  sacrum. 

The  first  three  nerves  and  part  of  the  fourth  contribute  to  form  the 
sacral  plexus.  The  fifth  has  no  share  in  the  plexus, — it  ends  on  the 
back  of  the  coccyx.  As  the  description  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  sacral 
nerves  and  of  the  coccygeal  will  occupy  only  a  short  space,  these  three 
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nerves  may  be  noticed  first,  before  the  other  nerves  and  the  numerous 
branches  to  ^^'hich  they  give  rise  are  described. 

FOURTH    SACEAL    NERVE. 

Only  on'3  part  of  the  anterior  division  of  this  nerve  joins  the  sacral 
plexus  ;  the  remainder,  Avhicli  is  more  than  half  the  nerve,  supplies 
branches  to  the  viscera  and  muscles  of  the  pelvis,  and  sends  downwards 
a  connecting  filament  to  the  fifth  nerve. 

(a)  The  visceral  Iranclies  of  the  fourth  sacral  nerve  are  directed  for- 
wards to  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  and  communicate  freely  with 
branches  from  the  sympathetic  nerve.  OfTsets  are  distributed  to  the 
neighbouring  viscera,  according  to  the  sex.  They  will  be  described  with 
the  pelvic  portion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  These  branches  are  usually 
associated  with  others  proceedhig  from  the  third  sacral  nerve,  and  they 
are  sometimes  derived  entirely  from  the  latter  nerve.  Occasionally  one 
or  two  filaments  are  added  fi'om  the  second  sacral  nerve. 

{h)  Of  the  muscular  Inrinclies,  one  supplies  the  levator  ani,  j)iercing- 
that  muscle  on  its  pelvic  surface  ;  another  enters  the  coccijijeus ;  while  a 
third  {Jtccmorrhoidal  or  perineal  Iranclb)  ends  in  the  external  sphincter 
muscle  of  the  anus.  The  last  branch,  after  passing  either  through  the 
coccygeus,  or  between  it  and  the  levator  ani,  reaches  the  perineuui,  and 
gives  filaments  also  to  the  integument  between  the  anus  and  the 
coccyx. 

FIFTH    SACRAL    NERVE. 

The  anterior  branch  of  this,  the  lowest  sacral  nerve,  comes  forwards 
through  the  coccygeus  muscle  opposite  the  junction  of  the  sacrum  with 
the  first  coccygeal  vertebra  ;  it  then  descends  upon  the  coccygeus  nearly 
to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  where  it  turns  backwards  through  the  fibres 
of  that  muscle,  and  ends  iu  the  integument  upon  the  posterior  and 
lateral  aspect  of  the  bone. 

As  soon  as  this  nerve  appears  in  front  of  the  coccygeus  muscle  (in  the 
pelvis)  it  is  joined  by  the  descending  filament  from  the  fourth  nerve,  and 
lower  down  by  the  small  anterior  division  of  the  coccygeal  nerve.  It 
supplies  filaments  to  the  coccygeus  muscle. 

THE    COCCYGEAL    NERVE. 

The  anterior  branch  of  the  coccygeal,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  named, 
the  sixth  sacral  nerve,  is  a  very  small  filament.  It  escapes  from  the 
spiual  canal  by  the  terminal  openiiig,  ]nerces  the  sacro-sciatio  ligaments 
and  the  coccygeus  muscle,  and,  being  joined  upon  the  side  of  the  coccyx 
with  the  fifth  sacral  nerve,  partakes  iu  the  distribution  of  that  nerve. 
The  connection  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  sacral,  and  the  coccygeal 
nerves  is  sometimes  descril:)ed  as  the  coccygeal  'plexus. 

THE    SACRAL    PLEXUS. 

The  lumlio-sacral  cord  (resulting  as  before  described  from  the  junction 
of  the  fifth  and  part  of  the  fourth  lumbar  nerves),  the  anterior  divisions 
of  the  first  three  sacral  nerves,  and  part  of  the  fourth  unite  to  form  this 
plexus.  Its  construction  is  simpler  than  that  of  the  spiual  iierve- 
plexuses  already  described,  as  the  several  nerves  unite  without  much 
interlacement  into  an  upper  large,  and  a  lower  small,  cord  or  band.  The 
upper  band  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  lumbo-sacral  cord  with  the 
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first  and  second,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  third,  sacral  nerves,  and  is 
continued  into  the  great  sciatic  nerve  :  the  lower  band,  which  has  a 
more  plexiform  arrangement,  results  from  the  junction  of  the  smaller 

^^°-  ^^^-  Fig.     354.  —  Diagrammatic 

OIITLIKE  OF  THE  LUJIBAR 
AND  SACRAL  PLEXUSES  WITH 
THE  PRINCIPAL  KEFvVES 
ARISING  FROM  THEM.    (A.T.) 

The  references  to  the  nerves 
of  the  lumbar  plexus  will  be 
found  at  p.  6-22.  IV,  Y', 
loop  from  the  anterior  primary- 
branches  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  lumbar  nerves,  forming 
the  lumbo-sacral  cord  ;  3,  supe- 
rior gluteal  nerve ;  sc,  great 
sciatic  nerve,  continued  from 
the  sacral  plexus  ;  4,  small 
sciatic  nerve,  rising  from  the 
jjlexus  posteriorly ;  4',  inferior 
gluteal  nerve  ;  5,  inferior  pu- 
dendal ;  5',  posterior  cutaneous 
of  the  thigh  and  leg  ;  6,  6, 
branch  to  the  obturator  iuter- 
iius  and  gemellus  superior ; 
6',  6',  branch  to  the  gemellus 
inferior,  quadratus  femoris, 
and  hip-joint ;  7,  twigs  to 
the  pyriformis  ;  8,  pudic 
nerve ;  9,  visceral  branches  ; 
9',  twig  to  the  levator  ani  ; 
10,  i>erf  orating  cutaneous 
nerve;  11,  coccygeal  branches. 

part  of  the  third  sacral 
nerve  "^ith  the  portion 
of  the  fourth  nerve  be- 
longiug  to  the  plexus, 
and  is  prolonged  iuto 
the  pudic  nerve.  The 
lower  band  is,  however, 
in  some  cases  joined 
also  by  a  fasciculus  from 
the  second  sacral  nerve. 
To  the  place  of  union 
the  nerves  proceed  in 
different  directions,  that 
of  the  upper  ones  being 
obliquely  dowmvards, 
while  that  of  the  lower 
is  nearly  horizontal ; 
and,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  difference,  they  diminish  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  last.  The 
sacral  plexus  rests  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pyriformis  muscle, 
opposite  the  side  of  the  sacrum,  and  escaping  through  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen,  ends  at  the  lower  border  of  "the  pyriformis  in  the  great 
sciatic  and  pudic  nerves.    , 
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Beaxches. — lu  addition  to  the  terminal  offsets,  ^iz.,  tlie  great  sciatic 
and  pudic  nerves,  the  sacral  plexus  gives  origin  to  a  number  of  collateral 
branches  of  smaller  size.  These  are  the  superior  gluteal,  inferior  gluteal, 
small  sciatic,  and  perforating  cutaneous  nerves,  and  branches  to  the 
pyriformis,  obturator  internus,  gemelli,  and  quadratus  femoris  muscles. 

COLLATERAL    BRAXCHES. 

Small  muscular  branches. — The  pyriformis  muscle  is  supplied  by 
one  or  more  twigs  from  the  upper  sacral  nerves  before  they  enter  the 
plexus. 

The  nerve  of  tJie  ohiurafor  internus  muscle  arises  from  the  front  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  plexus,  and  appears  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pyri- 
formis to  the  inner  side  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  It  then  turns  over 
the  ischial  spine  of  the  hip-bone  with  the  pudic  vessels,  and  is  directed 
forwards  tln-ough  the  small  sacro-sciatic  foramen  to  reach  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  obturator  muscle.  This  nerve  furnishes  a  small  offset  to  the 
superior  gemellus  muscle. 

The  nerve  of  the  quadratus  femoris  muscle  also  springs  from  the  front 
of  the  plexus,  near  the  foregoing.  Concealed  at  first  by  the  great 
sciatic  nerve,  it  passes   beneath  the   gemelli  and  the  tendon  of  the 


Fig.  355. — Branches  op  the  sacral 
"PLExrs  IX  THE  BUTTOCK  (after 
HirsclifeKl  and  Leveille).     i 


Fig.  355. 


a,  great  trochanter  ;  b,  tensor  vaginfc 
femoris  muscle  ;  c,  tendon  of  the  ob- 
turator internus  muscle ;  d,  upper 
part  of  the  vastus  externus  ;  e,  coccyx  ; 
/,  gracilis  muscle  ;  between  /  and  d, 
the  adductor  magnus,  semitendinosus, 
and  biceps  muscles;  1,  1,  upper  branch 
of  the  superior  gluteal  nerve ;  1',  1', 
inferior  branch  of  the  same  nerve ;  1", 
branch  of  the  nerve  to  the  tensor  vaginte 
femoris  ;  2,  2,  sacral  plexus  and  great 
sciatic  nen-e  ;  2',  muscular  twig  from 
the  plexus  to  the  pj'riformis  ;  2".  branch 
to  the  gemellus  superior  and  obturator 
internus  ;  3,  small  sciatic  nerve  ;  3',  3', 
placed  on  the  upper  and  lower  ijarts  of 
the  divided  gluteus  maximus,  the 
branches  of  the  inferior  gluteal  nerve  ; 
3",  the  cutaneous  branches  of  tlic 
small  sciatic  nerve  winding  round  the 
lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus  ; 
4,  the  continuation  of  the  small  sciatic 
nerA"e  as  posterior  cutaneous  nerve  of 
the  thigh  ;  4',  inferior  pudendal  branch 
of  the  small  sciatic  ;  5,  placed  on  the 

lower  part  of  the  sacral  plexus,  points  to  the  origin  of  the  pudic  nerve  ;  6,  its  perineal 
division  with  its  muscular  branches  ;  6',  anterior  or  internal  superficial  perineal  branch  ; 
G",  posterior  or  external  superficial  perineal ;  +  + ,  distribution  of  these  nerves  and  the 
inferior  pudendal  on  the  scrotum  ;  7,  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis. 

obturator  internus — between  those  muscles  and  the  capsule  of  the  hip- 
joint,— and  reaches  the  deep  (anterior)  surface  of  the  quadratus.  It 
gives  off  a  branch  to  the  inferior  gemellus  muscle,  and  another  to  the 
back  part  of  the  hip-joint.  A  second  filament  frequently  passes  directly 
from  the  sacral  plezus  to  the  articulation. 
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Fig.  356. 


Fig.  357. 


Fig.  356. — Posterior  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  hip  and  thigh  (after  Hirsclifelcl  and. 

Leveille).     ^ 

a,  gluteiis  raaximns  muscle,  partially  nncovei'ed  by  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  fascia 
lata,  and  divided  at  its  inferior  part  to  show  the  small  sciatic  nerve  ;  b,  h,  fascia  lata ; 
e,  d,  part  of  the  semitendino.sus,  biceps,  and  semimembranosus  muscles  exiDosed  by  the 
removal  of  the  fascia  ;  e,  gastrocnemius  ;  /,  coccyx  ;  g,  internal  sai^henous  vein  ;  1,  iliac 
branch  of  the  ilio-hypogastric  nerve  ;  2,  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve ; 
3,  3,  posterior  twigs  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve  of  the  thigh  ;  4,  small  sciatic  nerve; 
4',  4",  its  gluteal  cutaneous  branches  ;  5,  continuation  of  the  small  sciatic  ;  5',  5',  its 
inner  and  outer  femoral  cutaneous  branches  spreading  on  the  fascia  of  the  thigh  ;  6,  6,  its 
terminal  branches  descending  on  the  calf  of  the  leg  ;  7,  internal  and  external  j)opliteal 
nerves,  separating  in  the  popliteal  space ;  8,  posterior  divisions  of  the  lower  sacral  and 
coccygeal  nerves  ;  9,  inferior  x^udendal  nerve. 


Fig.  "357. — Deep  posterior  nerves    of    thm    hip    and    thigh  (after  Hirschfeld  and 

Leveille).     | 

a,  glutens  medius  muscle  ;  h,  gluteus  maximus  ;  c,  pyriformis  ;  d,  placed  on  the 
great  trochanter,  points  to  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus  ;  e,  upper  part  of  the 
femoral  head  of  the  biceps  ;  /,  semitendinosus  ;  ^,  semimembranosus  ;  /(,  gastrocnemius  ; 
i,  popliteal  artery  ;  1,  placed  on  the  gluteus  minimus  muscle,  points  to  the  superior 
gluteal  nerve  ;  2,  2,  2,  ramifications  of  the  inferior  gluteal  nerve  ;  3,  placed  on  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  ligament,  points  to  the  pudic  nerve  ;  3',  its  farther  course ;  4,  inferior 
pudendal ;  5,  placed  on  the  upper  divided  jiart  of  the  semitendinosus  and  biceps,  points 
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to  the  divideil  small  sciatic  or  posterior  cutaneous  nerve  of  the  tliigli ;  6.  great  sciatic 
nerve ;  6',  6',  some  of  its  muscular  branches  to  the  hamstrings  ;  7,  internal  popliteal  nerve  ; 
7',  its  muscular  or  sural  branches  ;  S,  external  popliteal  nerve  ;  8',  its  external  cutaneous 
branch  ;  9,  communicating  tibial  ;  9',  communicating  peroneal  branch  to  the  external 
saphenous  nerve. 

Superior  gluteal  nerve. — The  superior  gluteal  nerre  arises  froni  the 
lumbo-sacral  cord  and  the  tirst  sacral  uerve.  It  leaves  the  pelvis  Avith 
the  gluteal  vessels  through  the  great  sacro-sciatio  foramen,  above  tlie 
pji'iformis  muscle,  and  immediately  divides  into  two  branches,  which 
run  forwards  between  the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus,  supplying  those 
muscles  and  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris. 

{a)  The  iipper  hranch  is  the  smaller  and  more  superficial ;  it  sends  its 
offsets  solely  to  the  gluteus  medius. 

(J)  The  lower  Iranch  crosses  the  middle  of  the  gluteus  minimus  muscle 
with  the  lower  branch  of  the  gluteal  artery  ;  it  sends  branches  to  both 
the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus,  and  generally  perforates  the  fore  part 
of  the  latter  muscle  to  reach  the  deep  surface  of  the  tensor  vaginai 
femoris,  in  which  it  ends. 

Variety. — The  superior  gluteal  nerve  sometimes  sends  a  branch  to  the 
pyriformis  muscle. 

Inferior  gluteal  nerve. — The  inferior  gluteal  nerve  arises  from  the 
back  of  the  plexus,  being  formed  of  fibres  which  are  derived  from  the 
lumbo-sacral  cord,  the  first  and  second  sacral  nerves.  It  usually  sends 
a  branch  downwards  to  join  the  commencement  of  the  small  sciatic 
nerve,  and  sometimes  the  two  nerves  are  more  closely  connected  at  their 
origins.  The  inferior  gluteal  uerve  turns  backwards  at  the  lower  border 
of  the  pyriformis  muscle,  and  immediately  divides  into  a  number  of 
branches  which,  diverging  upwards  and  downwards,  enter  the  deep 
surface  of  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle  about  midway  between  its  origin 
and  insertion. 

Small  sciatic  nerve- — The  small  sciatic  nerve  (nervus  ischiadicus 
minor,  posterior  cutaneotis  nerve  of  the  thigh)  is  entirely  a  sensory 
nerve,  sui^plyiug  the  integimient  of  the  lower  part  of  the  buttock,  th& 
back  of  the  thigh,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  leg  ;  it  also 
furnishes  one  branch  to  the  perineum — the  inferior  pudendal  nerve. 

The  nerve  takes  its  origin  usually  by  two  roots  from  the  back  of  the 
second  and  third  sacral  nerves,  and  receives  also  a  descending  branch 
fi'om  the  inferior  gluteal  nerve.  Emerging  below  the  pyriformis 
muscle,  it  descends  beneath  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle,  resting  on  the 
great  sciatic  nerve,  and  then  along  the  back  of  the  thigh  under  cover  of 
the  fascia  lata  to  a  little  beyond  the  knee.  Here  it  becomes  sub- 
cutaneous, and  its  terminal  ramifications  are  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the 
calf,  one  branch  accompanying  the  short  saphenous  vein  and  forming  a 
communication  Avith  the  external  saphenous  nerve. 

Branches. — (ci)  The  glui'jal  cutaneous  hranches  are  two  or  three  in 
niunber,  and  bend  upwaids  over  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus 
maximus  muscle,  to  be  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  lower  and  outer 
part  of  the  gluteal  region. 

{h)  The  inferior  pudendal  nerve  tm-ns  inwards  below  the  ischial 
tuberosity,  giving  oftsets  (sometimes  separate  branches  of  the  nerve)  to 
the  skin  of  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  and  is  continued  for- 
Avards  to  the  outer  part  of  the  scrotum  (or  external  labium  pudendi). 
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where  its  terminal  filaments  are  distrilmtcd,  after  forming  communica- 
tions with  the  external  superficial  perineal  nerve. 

(c)  The  femoral  ctdaneoiis  hranclios  are  numerous,  and  arise  from  both 
sides  of  the  nerve  Avhile  it  lies  beneath  the  fascia  :  they  supply  the  skiu 
of  the  back  of  the  thigh,  the  larger  number  passing  to  the  inner  side. 

The  perforating  cutaneous  nerve  (fig.  354,  10  ;  fig.  359,  10)  is  a 
slender  branch  vdiich  arises  from  the  fourth  sacral  nerve,  and  passes 
backwards  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  hgamenfc  ;  it  then  turns  up- 
wards round  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  is  distributed 
io  the  skiu  over  the  inner  and  lower  part  of  that  muscle.* 


TERMINAL   BRANCHES. 

Pudic  nerve. — The  pudic  nerve  is  a  short  plexiform  trunk,  which  is 
derived  from  the  lowest  jiart  of  the  sacral  plexus,  and  distributes  nerves 
to  the  perineum  and  external  organs  of  generation.  It  arises  from  the 
third  and  fourth,  sometimes  also  the  second,  sacral  nerves,  passes  out  of 
the  pelvis  between  the  pyriformis  and  coccygeus  muscles,  and  then  turns 
forwards  over  the  ischial  spine,  being  j)laced  here  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  pudic  vessels,  to  the  small  sacro-sciatio  foramen.  Having  thus 
arrived  at  tlie  hinder  part  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  the  trunk  ends  by 
•dividing  into  the  foilowiug  three  branches,  viz.,  the  inferior  hasmor- 
rhoidal  nerve,  the  perineal  nerve,  and  the  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis,  or 
clitoris,  according  to  the  sex. 

{a)  The  infcrkr  JiamorrJwidcd  nerve  is  sometimes  derived  separately 
from  the  sacral  plexus  ;  it  inchnes  inwards  towards  the  anus  and  divides 
into  numerous  branches  which  supply  the  skin  of  the  hinder  part  of  the 
perineal  space  and  the  external  sphincter  muscle.  The  most  anterior 
iDrauches  form  communications  with  the  inferior  pudendal  and  superficial 
jDerineal  nerves. 

(&)  The  iierincal  nerve  is  the  largest  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
pudic  nerve.  It  runs  forwards  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa,  being  contained  in  a  special  sheath  of  the  obturator  fascia  below 
the  pudic  vessels,  and  breaks  up  into  superficial  and  deep  branches. 

The  svperficial 2)crineal  nerves  are  t-\vo  in  number,  external  and  internal. 
The  external  or  posterior,  ■\A'hich  is  the  first  to  leave  the  perineal  trunk, 
runs  forwards  along  the  outer  side  of  the  perineal  space  to  the  scrotum, 
and  sometimes  gives  a  branch  to  the  adjacent  part  of  the  thigh.  The 
internal  or  anterior  branch  is  larger,  and  runs  forwards  nearer  the  middle 
line,  dividing  into  long  slender  offsets  which  are  distributed  to  the  integu- 
ment of  the  scrotun^.  The  two  branches  communicate  freely  together, 
and  the  external  generally  receives  the  connecting  filaments  from  the 
inferior  pudendal  and  inferior  hasmorrhoidal  nerves.  The  superficial 
perineal  and  inferior  pudendal  nerves  are  sometimes  named  from  their 
distribution  long  scrotal  nerves. 

In  the  female,  both  the  superficial  perineal  branches  terminate  in  the 
external  labium  pudeudi. 

The  eleep  Iranches  generally  arise  l:»y  a  single  trunk,  arid  are  distributed 
niaiidy  to  the  muscles  of  the  perineum.     They  supply  the  fore  part  of  the 

*  This  nerve  has  been  particularly  descrihed  by  Ycigt  and  Schwalbe.  According  to 
the  latter  author  it  is  a  branch  of  the  pudic  nerve,  but  I  have  generally  found  it  arising 
in  the  manner  stated  in  the  text.  (Gr.D.T.) 
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external  sphincter  and  levator  ani  muscles,  the  transvcrsus  pcrinei,  ischio- 
cavernosus  and  bulbo-cavernosus.    One  branch  passes  Inwards  through  the 


Fig.   353.^ — Right  side   op   the 

INTERIOR  OP  THE    MALE  PELVIS, 
TTITH     THE     PRINCIPAL     KERYES 

DISPLAYED  (after  HiiscM eld  and 
LeYeille).     i 

The  left  wall  has  been  removed 
as  far  as  the  sacrum  behind  and 
the  symphysis  pubis  in  front ;  the 
viscera  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
right  levator  ani  have  been  re- 
moved ;  a,  lower  end  of  the  aorta ; 
a',  placed  on  the  fifth  lumbar  ver- 
tebra, between  the  two  common 
iliac  arteries,  of  which  the  left  is 
cut  short  ;  h,  right  external  iliac 
vessels ;  c,  symphysis  pubis  ;  d, 
the  divided  pyriformis  muscle, 
close  to  the  left  auricular  surface 
of  the  sacrum  ;  e,  bulb  of  the 
urethra  covered  by  the  bulbo- 
cavemosus  muscle ;  the  mem- 
branous part  of  the  lu-ethra  cut 
short  is  seen  passing  into  it ;  1,  on 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve  of  the  thigh  pass- 
ing over  the  iliacus  muscle  ;  2,  on 
the  psoas  muscle,  the  genito-crural 
nerve;  3,  obturator  nerve ;  4,  4,  on 
the  lumbo-sacral  cords  ;  that  of  the  right  side  points  to  the  gluteal  artery  cut  short ;  A\ 
sui)erior  gluteal  nerve  ;  5,  on  the  right  sacral  plexus,  points  by  four  lines  to  the  anterior 
di-visions  of  the  four  upper  sacral  nerves,  which,  with  the  lumbo-sacral  cord,  form  the 
plexus  ;  5',  placed  on  the  fifth  piece  of  the  sacrum,  points  to  the  fifth  sacral  nerve  ;  5", 
visceral  branches  from  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves  ;  6,  placed  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  coccyx,  below  the  coccygeal  nerves  ;  7,  the  nerve  of  the  levator  ani  muscle  ;  8,  inferior 
hjemorrhoidal  nen'e  ;  9,  nerve  of  the  obturator  internus  ;  10,  pudic  nerve  ;  10',  muscular 
branches  of  the  perineal  nerve  ;  10",  superficial  perineal  nerves,  and  on  the  scrotum  the- 
distribution  of  these  nerves  and  the  inferior  pudendal  nerve  ;  ll,  right  dorsal  nerve  of 
the  penis  ;  11',  the  nerve  on  the  left  crus  penis  which  is  cut  short  ;  12,  small  sciatic 
nerve  ;  12',  its  inferior  jnidendal  branch  ;  13,  on  the  transverse  i^rocess  of  the  fifth  lum- 
bar vertebra,  the  lowest  lumbar  sympathetic  ganglion  ;  14,  on  the  first  jDiece  of  the 
sacrum,  the  upper  sacral  sympathetic  ganglia  ;  between  14  and  6,  are  seen  the  remaining 
ganglia  and  sympathetic  nervous  cords,  as  well  as  their  union  with  the  sacral  and  coc- 
cygeal nerves,  and  at  6,  the  lowest  ganglion  or  ganglion  impar. 


bulbo-cayernosus  muscle,  and  dmdes  into  slender  filaments  which  pene- 
trate the  corpus  spongiosum  and  reach  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urethra. 

(c)  The  dorsal  nerve  oftlmimvis  is  the  deepest  branch  of  the  pudic  nerve» 
and  accompanies  the  pudic  artery  in  its  course  through  the  deep  perineal 
fascia  (pp.  335  and  457),  and  between  the  layers  of  the  suspensory 
ligament  to  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  along  which  it  passes  as  far  as  the 
glans,  where  it  divides  into  filaments  for  the  supply  of  that  part.  While 
passing  through  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  it  gives  fine  twigs  for  the 
supply  of  tl>e  constrictor  urethrte  muscle  ;  and  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
penis,  it  is  joined  by  branches  of  the  sympathetic  system,  and  sends 
outwards  numerous  offsets  to  the  integument  on  the  upper  surface  and 
sides  of  that  organ.   Some  filaments  also  penetrate  the  corpus  cavernosum. 
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In  the  female  the  dorsal  nerve  of  the  clitoris  is  much  smaller  than  the 
corresponding  branch  in  the  male  ;  it  is  similarly  distributed. 


Fitr.  359. 


Fig.  359. — Dissection  of  the  perixeuji  of  the  male  to  sho'vt  the  distribution  of 
THE  puDic  AND  OTHER  NERVES  (after  Hirsclifeld  and  Leveille).     4" 

On  the  right  side  a  part  of  the  gluteus  maximiis  muscle  and  the  great  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment have  been  removed  :  1,  great  sciatic  nerve  of  the  right  side  ;  2,  2',  on  the  right 
side,  inferior  gluteal  nerve  ;  2",  on  the  left  side,  gluteal  cutaneous  branches  of  the  small 
sciatic;  8,  small  sciatic  nei've  in  the  thigh;  4,  4,  inferior  jjudendal  nerve ;  4',  network 
of  this  and  the  superficial  perineal  nerves  on  the  scrotum  ;  5,  right  pudic  nerve ;  6,  superior 
branch  or  dorsal  nerve  to  the  penis  ;  7,  external  superficial  perineal  branch  ;  7',  internal 
superficial  perineal  branch;  8,  deep  or  musculo-bulbal  branches ;  9,  inferior  hemorrhoidal 
nerve;  10,  perforating  cutaneous  nerve. 


SuMJiARY. — The  pndic  nerve  supplies  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the 
perineum,  the  penis,  and  part  of  the  scrotum  in  the  male  ;  and  the 
clitoris,  labia,  and  other  corresponding  parts  in  the  female.  It  com- 
municates vith  the  inferior  pudendal  branch  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve. 

Great  sciatic  nerve. — The  great  sciatic  nerve  (ner'^'us  ischiadicus 
major),  the  largest  nerve  in  the  body,  supplies  the  muscles  at  the  back 
of  the  thigh,  and  by  the  branches  continued  from  it  gives  nerves  to  all 
the  muscles  below  the  knee  and  to  the  greater  part  of  the  integument  of 
the  leg  and  foot.  The  several  joints  of  the  lower  limb  receive  filaments 
from  it  and  its  branches. 

This  large  nerve  is  the  continuation  of  the  main  part  of  the  sacral  jolexus. 
It  extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  p}Tiformis  muscle  to  somewhat 
below  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  where  it  separates  into  two  large  divisions, 
named  the  internal  and  external  'popliteal  nerves.  At  first  it  lies  in  the 
hollow  between  the  great  trochanter  and  the  ischial  tuberosity,  covered 
by  the  glutens  maximus  and  resting  on  the  gemelli,  obturator  internus, 
and  quadratus  femoris  muscles,  in  company  with  the  small  sciatic  nerve 
and  the  sciatic  artery,  and  receiving  from  that  artery  a  branch  which  runs 
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for  some  distance  in  its  substance.     Lower  down  it  rests  on  the  adductor 
magnus,  and  is  covered  behind  by  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  muscle. 

Branches. — In  its  course  downwards,  the  great  sciatic  nerve  supphes 
offsets  to  the  hamstring  muscles,  viz.,  the  semitendinosus,  two  heads  of 
the  biceps,  and  semimembranosus.  A  branch  is  Kkewise  given  to  the 
inner  part  of  the  adductor  magnus. 

Varieties. — The  bifurcation  of  tiie  sciatic  nerve  may  take  place  at  any  point 
intermediate  between  the  sacral  plexus  and  the  lower  part  of  the  thig-h  ;  and, 
occasionally,  it  is  found  to  occur  even  within  the  iDelvis,  a  portion  of  the 
pyriformis  muscle  being  interposed  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
nerve. 


Fig.  3G0. — Posterior  cutaneocs  nerves  op  the  les  ^'S-  '^^^• 

(from  Sappey,  after  Hirschfeld  and  Leveille). 

1,  internal  j)opliteal  nerve  ;  2,  branch  to  the  inner 
Lead  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  ;  S,  -i,  branches  to 
the  outer  head  and  plantaris  ;  5,  tibial  communicating 
nerve  ;  6,  external  poiiliteal  nerve  ;  7,  cutaneous  brancb  ; 
8,  peroneal  communicating  branch,  descending  to  unit  3 
■nith  that  from  the  internal  popliteal  in  9,  the  external 
saphenous  nerve  ;  10,  calcaneal  branch  from  this  nerve  ; 
11,  calcaneal  and  plantar  cutaneous  branches  from  the 
posterior  tibial  nerve ;  12,  internal  saphenous  nerve  ; 
13,  posterior  branches  of  this  nerve. 

Internal  popliteal  nerve. — The  internal 
popliteal,  the  larger  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  great  sciatic  nerve,  following  the  same 
direction  as  the  parent  truuk,  contmues  along 
the  middle  of  the  popliteal  space  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  beyond  which 
jDoint  the  continuation  of  the  trunk  receives 
the  name  of  posterior  tibial.  The  internal 
popliteal  nerve  lies  at  first  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  jjopliteal  artery,  at  the  outer 
side  and  nearer  to  the  surface ;  but,  from  the 
knee-joint  downwards,  the  nerve,  continuing 
a  straight  course,  is  close  behind  the  artery, 
and  then  crosses  it  rather  to  the  inner  side. 

Branches. — The  internal  popliteal  nerve 
supplies  branches  to  the  knee-joint  and  to 
the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  also 
part  of  a  cutaneous  branch,  the  external  or 
short  saphenous  nerve. 

{a)  The  articular  branches  are  given  off 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  popliteal  trunk, 
and  are  generally  three  in  number  ;  two  of 
them  accompany  the  upper  and  lower  arti- 
cular arteries  of  the  inner  side  of  the  knee-joint,  the  third  follows  the 
middle  or  azygos  artery.  These  nerves  pierce  the  ligamentous  tissue  of 
the  joint.     The  upper  one  is  often  wanting, 

(&)  The  inuscular  Iranches  arise  from  the  nerve  while  it  is  contained 
in  the  popliteal  space.  They  include  two  nerves  to  the  gastrocnemius — 
one  to  each  head  of  the  muscle  ;  a  small  nerve  to  the  plantaris,  derived 
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either  from  the  branch  to  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  or  directly 
from  the  main  trunk  ;  a  considerable  branch  to  the  soleus,  which  enters 
the  muscle  on  its  posterior  aspect,  close  to  the  upper  border  ;  and  a  nerve 
to  the  popliteus.  The  last  branch  arises  somewhat  lower  down,  and  is 
more  deeply  placed,  than  the  others  ;  it  descends  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
popliteal  vessels,  and,  after  having  given  off  one  filament  to  the  til)ia  and 
another  to  the  interosseous  membrane,  turns  beneath  the  lower  border  of 
the  muscle,  which  it  penetrates  on  the  deep  or  anterior  surface. 

(c)  The  cutaneous  branch. — External  or  short  sa-plienous  nerve. — The 
cutaneous  branch  of  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  (tibial  communicatinrj 
nerve)  descends  along  the  leg,  in  the  fuiTOw  between  the  heads  of  the 
gastrocnemius  muscle,  to  about  midway  between  the  knee  and  the  foot. 
Here  it  perforates  the  fascia,  and  a  little  lower  down  is  usuaUy  joined  by 
a  branch  from  the  external  popliteal  nerve  (peroneal  communicating). 
After  receiving  this  communicating  branch,  the  external  saphenous 
nerve  descends  beneath  the  integument  near  the  outer  side  of  the  tendo 
Achillis  in  company  with  the  short  saphenous  vein,  and  turns  forwards 
beneath  the  external  malleolus  to  end  in  the  skin  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  foot  and  little  toe.  On  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  this  nerve  communi- 
cates with  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

Varieties. — In  many  cases,  the  external  saphenous  nerve  supplies  the  outer 
side  of  the  fom.-th  toe,  as  well  as  the  little  toe.  The  union  between  the  tibial 
communicating-  nerve  and  the  branch  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve  occurs  in 
some  cases  higher  than  usual,  occasionally  even  at  or  close  to  the  popliteal  space. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  communication  between  the  nerves  is  altogether 
wanting ;  in  -n^hich  case  the  cutaneous  nerve  to  the  foot  is  generally  continued 
from  the  branch  of  the  internal  popliteal  nerve. 

Posterior  tibial  nerve. — The  internal  popliteal  nerve  receives  the 
name  of  posterior  tibial  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  pophteus  muscle. 
It  passes  down  the  leg  with  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  lying  for  a  short 
distance  on  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel  and  afterwards  on  the  outer 
side,  the  artery  inclining  inwards  fi'om  its  origin  while  the  nerve  takes 
a  straighter  course.  In  the  interval  bet^veen  the  inner  malleolus  and 
the  heel,  it  divides  into  the  two  plantar  nerves  (internal  and  external). 
The  posterior  tibial  nerve,  like  the  accompanying  vessels,  is  covered  at 
first  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  afterwards  only  by  the  integu- 
ment and  fascia,  and  it  rests  upon  the  deep-seated  muscles. 

Brandies. — The  deep  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  leg,  the  intcgumenb 
of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  the  ankle-joint  receive  branches  from  the 
posterior  tibial  nerve  in  its  course  along  the  leg. 

(a)  The  muscidar  branches  emanate  from  the  upper  part  of  the  nerve, 
either  separately  or  by  a  common  trunk  ;  one  is  distributed  to  each  of 
the  deejD  muscles,  viz.,  the  tibialis  posticus,  the  flexor  longus  digitorum, 
and  the  flexor  longus  haUucis  ;  and  a  second  nerve  is  furnished  to  the 
soleus,  piercing  the  deep  surface  of  the  muscle.  The  branch  which  sup- 
plies the  flexor  of  the  great  toe  runs  along  the  peroneal  artery  before 
entering  the  muscle,  and  gives  off  a  twig  to  the  fibula. 

(b)  A  calcaneo-plantar  cutaneous  branch  is  furnished  fi'om  the 
posterior  tibial  nerve  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  ;  it  perforates  the 
internal  annular  ligament,  and  ramifies  in  the  integmnent  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  sole,  and  over  the  heel. 

(c)  One  or  two  articular  filaments  pass  from  the  posterior  tibial 
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nerve  close  above  its   division   to   the   inner  side  of  the   ankle-joint 
(Riidinger). 

Internal  plantar  nerve. — The  internal  plantar,  the  larger  of  the 
t-wo  nerves  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  into  which  the  posterior  tibial  divides, 
accompanies  the  internal  or  smaller  plantar  artery,  and  snpplies  nerves  to 
both  sides  of  the  inner  three  toes,  and  to  one  side  of  the  fourth.  From 
the  point  at  which  it  separates  from  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  it  is 
directed  forwards  under  cover  of  the  first  part  of  the  abductor  of  the 
great  toe  :  then  passing  between  that  muscle  and  the  short  flexor  of  the 
toes,  it  gives  off  the  internal  collateral  branch  for  the  great  toe,  and 
dindes  opposite  the  middle  of  the  foot  into  three  digital  branches.  The 
outermost  of  these  branches  communicates  with  the  external  plantar 
nerve.  The  distribution  of  this  nerve  in  the  foot  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  median  nerve  in  the  hand. 

Branches.- — {a)  Muscular  Iranclics  are  supplied  to  the  abductor 
hallucis  and  flexor  brevis  digitorum. 

{h)  8maU.pJa/ifar  cutaneous  Tyranclies  perforate  the  plantar  fascia  to 
ramify  in  the  integument  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

(c)  The  digilal  branches  are  named  numerically  from  within  outwards  : 
the  outer  three  pass  from  under  cover  of  the  plantar  fascia  near  the 
clefts  between  the  toes.  The  first  or  innermost  branch  contmues  single, 
but  the  other  three  bifurcate  to  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  two  toes. 
They  are  distributed  as  follows  : — • 

The  first  digital  branch  is  destined  for  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe  : 
it  becomes  subcutaneous  farther  back  than  the  others,  and  sends  off  a 
branch  to  the  flexor  brevis  hallucis  muscle. 

The  second  branch,  having  reached  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  metatarsal  bones,  furnishes  a  small  twig  to  the  first  lumbricalis 
muscle,  and  bifurcates  behind  the  cleft  between  the  great  toe  and  the 
second  to  supply  their  contiguous  sides. 

The  third  digital  branch,  corresponding  ^vith  the  second  interosseous 
space,  gives  a  slender  filament  to  the  second  lumbricalis  muscle,  and 
divides  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  second  branch  into  two  offsets 
for  the  sides  of  the  second  and  third  toes. 

The  fourth  digital  branch,  distributed  to  the  adjacent  sides  of  the 
third  and  fourth  toes,  receives  a  communicating  branch  from  the 
external  plantar  nerve. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  toes,  cutaneous  and  articular  filaments  are 
given  from  these  digital  nerves  ;  and,  opposite  the  ungual  phalanx, 
each  sends  a  dorsal  branch  to  the  pulp  beneath  the  nail,  and  then  runs 
on  to  the  ball  of  the  toe,  where  it  is  distributed  like  the  nerves  of  the 
fiugers. 

External  plantar  nerve. — The  external  plantar  nerve  completes 
the  supply  of  digital  nerves  to  the  toes,  furnishing  branches  to  the 
little  toe  and  half  the  fourth  ;  it  also  gives  a  deep  branch  of  con- 
siderable size,  Avhich  is  distributed  to  several  of  the  short  muscles  in 
the  sole  of  the  foot.  There  is  thus  a  great  resemblance  between  the 
distribution  of  this  nerve  in  the  foot  and  that  of  the  ulnar  nerve  in 
the  hand. 

The  external  plantar  nerve  runs  obliquely  forwards  towards  the  outer 
side  of  the  foot,  along  •  with  the  external  plantar  artery,  between  the 
flexor  brevis  digitorum  and  the  flexor  accessorius,  as  far  as  the  interval 
between  the  former  muscle  and  the  abductor  of  the  httle  toe.     Here  it 
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divides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  branch,  having-  previously  furnished 
offsets  to  the  flexor  accessorius  and  the  abductor  minimi  digiti. 

(a)  The  superficial  portion  separates  into  two  digiial  hrcmchcs,  which 
have  the  same  general  arrangement  as  the  digital  branches  of  the  internal 
plantar  nerve.     The  outermost  of  these  is  undivided,  and  runs  along  the 
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Fig.  361. — Superficial  and  deep  distribution  of 
THE  PLANTAR  NERVES  (after  Hirschfeld  and  Le- 
veills,  slightly  modified).      (A.  T.)     i 

The  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  tlie  abductor  hallucis  and 
abductor  minimi  digiti,  a  part  of  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  lougus  digitorum,  togetlier  with  the  lumbricales 
muscles,  have  been  removed  so  as  to  bring  into  view 
the  transversus  and  interosseous  muscles  in  the 
middle  of  the  foot. 

a,  upon  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  flexor  brevis 
digitorum,  near  which,  descending  over  the  heel,  are 
seen  ramifications  of  the  calcaneal  branch  of  the 
posterior  tibial  nerve  ;  h,  abductor  hallucis  ;  c,  tendon 
of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  divided  close  to  the 
place  where  it  is  joined  by  the  flexor  accessorius  ;  d, 
abductor  minimi  digiti ;  e,  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
hallucis  between  the  two  portions  of  the  flexor  brevis 
hallucis  ;  1,  internal  plantar  nerve  giving  twigs  to 
the  abductor  hallucis,  and  1',  a  branch  to  the  flexor 
brevis  digitorum,  cut  short  ;  2,  inner  branch  of  the 
internal  plantar  nerve,  giving  branches  to  the  flexor 
brevis  hallucis,  and  forming  2',  the  internal  collateral 
nerve  of  the  great  toe  ;  3,  continuation  of  the  internal 
plantar  nerve,  dividing  into  three  bi'anches,  which 
form,  3',  3',  3',  the  plantar  digital  nerves  of  the  first 
and  second,  second  and  third,  and  third  and  fourth 
toes  ;  4,  external  plantar  nerve  ;  4',  its  bi-anch  to  the 
abductor  minimi  digiti ;  5,  twig  of  union  between 
the  plantar  nerves  ;  6,  superficial  branch  of  the  ex- 
ternal plantar  nerve,  dividing  into  6',  6',  the  collateral 
digital  nerves  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes  and  the 
external  nerve  of  the  fifth  ;  7,  deep  branch  of  the 
external  plantar  nerve. 

enter  side  of  the  little  toe  :  it  is  smaller  than  the  other,  and  pierces  the 
plantar  fascia  I'arther  back.  The  short  flexor  muscle  of  the  little  toe,  and 
sometimes  one  or  both  of  the  interosseous  muscles  of  the  fourth  space, 
receive  branches  from  this  nerve. 

The  larger  digital  branch  communicates  with  an  offset  from  the 
internal  plantar  nerve,  and  bifurcates  near  the  cleft  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  toes  to  supply-  one  side  of  each. 

{h)  The  deep  or  muscular  part  of  the  external  plantar  nerve  dips  into 
the  sole  of  the  foot  with  the  external  plantar  artery,  under  cover  of  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  and  the  accessorius,  and  terminates  in 
numerous  branches  for  the  following  muscles  : — all  the  interosseous 
(dorsal  and  plantar)  except  occasionally  one  or  both  of  those  in  the  fourth 
space,  the  two  outer  lumbricales,  the  adductor  hallucis  and  the  trans- 
versus pedis. 

SUMilAIlY  OF  THE  IXTERNAL  POPLITEAL  XEEVE. — Tllis  uervc  sup- 
plies all  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  leg  and  sole  of  the  foot,  and  the 
integument  of  the  plantar  aspect  of  the  toes,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
in  part  that  of  the  lower  half  of  the  back  of  the  leg. 

External  popliteal    or    peroneal    nerve. — This  nerve   descends 
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obliquely  along  the  outer  side  of  the  poi^liteal  space,  lying-  close  to  the 
biceps  muscle.  Continuing  downwards  over  the  outer  part  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius muscle  (between  it  and  the  biceps)  and  below  the  head  of 
the  fibula,  the  nerve  turns  round  that  bone,  passing  between  it  and  the 
peroneus  longus  muscle,  and  then  divides  into  the  anterior  tibial  and 
the  muscido-cidaneous  nerves. 

Beanches. — Some  articular  and  cutaneous  l)ranches  are  derived  from 
the  external  popliteal  nerve  before  its  final  division. 

(ci)  The  articular  l/rancJies  are  conducted  to  the  outer  side  of  the  cap- 
sular ligament  of  the  knee-joint  by  the  upper  and  lower  articular 
arteries  of  that  side.  They  sometimes  arise  together,  and  the  upper 
one  occasionally  springs  from  the  great  sciatic  nerve  before  the 
bifurcation. 

From  the  place  of  division  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve,  a  branch 
called  the  recurrent  articular  nerve  ascends  throuo-h  the  tibialis  anticua 


Fig.  36"2. — CuTANEors    nekyes  op   the 

OUTER     SIDE    OF     THE     LEG     AND     FOOT 

(from    Sappey,  after    Hirschfekl    and 
Leveille).     1 

1,  external  popliteal  nerve;  2,  its 
cntaneons  branch  ;  '6,  peroneal  communi- 
<\ating  branch  which  unites  \\'ith  4,  the 
tibial  commnnicatiug,  in  5,  the  external 
saphenous  nerve  ;  6,  calcaneal  branch  of 
the  external  saphenous ;  7,  external  dorsal 
tligital  branch  to  the  fifth  toe  ;  8,  dorsal 
digital  branch  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes  ; 
9,9,  musculo-cutaneoiis nerve;  10,  10,  its 
two  divisions :  11,  union  with  the  external 
saphenous  ;  12,  communication  between 
its  outer  and  inner  branches  ;  13,  anterior 
tibial  nerve,  sho^^1l  by  the  removal  of  a 
part  of  the  muscles ;  14,  its  inner  terminal 
branch,  emerging -in  the  space  between 
the  first  and  second  toes,  where  it  gives 
tlie  collateral  dorsal  digital  branches  to 
their  adjacent  sides;  15,  recurrent  ar- 
ticular nerve. 


with  the  anterior  tibial  recur- 
rent artery ;  its  fibres  terminate 
mainly  in  that  muscle,  but  one 
or  two  filaments  may  reach  the 
fore  part  of  the  knee-joint. 

{!))  The  cutaneous  hrancJies, 
generally  two  in  number,  supply 
the  skin  on  the  back  part  and 
outer  side  of  the  leg. 

Th.Q  jjeroneal  ox  fibular  commu- 
nicating branch,  which  usually 
joins  the  short  saphenous  nerve 
below  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the 
leg,  is  the  largest  of  these  nerves. 


In  some  instances,  it  continues  as  a  separate  branch,  and  its  cutaneous 
filaments  reach  down  to  the  heel  or  on  to  the  outer  side  of  the  foot. 
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Another  cutaneous  branch,  often  arising  in  conjunction  -with  the 
foregoing,  extends  along  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  to  the  middle  or  lovrer 
part,  sending  oii'sets  both  backwards  and  forwards. 

Musculo  -  cutaneous  nerve. — The  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  de- 
scends between  the  peronei  muscles  and  the  long  extensor  of  the  toes, 
and  reaches  the  surface  by  perforating  the  fascia  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  leg  on  the  anterior  aspect.  It  then  divides  into  two  branches, 
distinguished  as  external  and  internal,  which  proceed  to  the  toes.  The 
two  branches  sometimes  perforate  the  fascia  at  different  spots. 

Branches. — (a)  Muscular  Iranches  are  given  to  the  peroneus  longus 
and  peroneus  bre^is. 

(h)  Cutaneous  hrcrnches  given  off  near  the  primary  division  are 
distributed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. 

(c)  The  iniernal  Iranch  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  passing 
forwards  along  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  furnishes  one  l^ranch  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  great  toe,  and  another  to  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  second 
and  third  toes.  It  also  gives  offsets  which  extend  over  the  inner  ankle 
and  side  of  the  foot.  This  nerve  communicates  with  the  longsa})henous 
nerve  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  and  with  the  anterior  tibial  nerve 
between  the  first  and  second  toes. 

{cl)  The  external  IrancJi,  smaller  than  the  internal,  descends  over  the 
foot  towards  the  fourth  toe,  which,  together  with  the  continguous 
borders  of  the  third  and  fifth  toes,  it  supplies  with  branches.  Cutaneous 
nerves,  derived  from  this  branch,  spread  o^'cr  the  outer  ankle  and  the 
outer  side  of  the  foot,  where  they  arc  connected  with  the  short  saphenous 
nerve. 

The  dorsal  digital  nerves  are  continued  on  to  the  last  ]3lialanges 
of  the  toes. 

The  number  of  toes  supplied  by  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
musculo-cutaneous  nerve  is  liable  to  vary ;  together,  these  nerves 
commonly  supply  all  the  toes  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  excepting  the  outer 
side  of  the  little  toe,  which  receives  a  branch  from  the  short  saphenous 
nerve,  and  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  great  toe  and  the  second  toe,  to 
Avhich  the  anterior  tibial  wqvxq  is  distributed  :  with  this  latter  branch, 
however,  it  generally  communicates. 

Anterior  tibial  nerve. — The  anterior  tibial  nerve,  commenc- 
ing lietwcen  the  fibula  and  the  ijeroneus  longus,  inclines  obliquely 
beneath  the  long  extensor  of  the  toes  to  the  fore  part  of  the  inter- 
osseous membrane,  and  there  comes  into  contact  with  the  anterior 
tibial  vessels  :  with  these  vessels  it  descends  to  the  front  of  the  ankle- 
joint,  where  it  di^■ides  into  an  external  and  an  internal  branch.  The  nerve 
reaches  the  anterior  tibial  artery  about  the  junction  of  the  upper  with 
the  second  fourth  of  the  leg,  and  is  thence  placed  in  front  of  the 
vessels  as  far  as  the  ankle,  at  which  spot  it  is  usually  on  their  outer 
side. 

"  Brandies. — {a)  Muscular  Inanclies. — In  its  course  along  the  leg,  the 
anterior  tibial  nerve  gives  offsets  to  the  adjacent  muscles,  namely,  the 
tibialis  anticus,  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  the  extensor  i^roprius 
hallucis,  and  the  peroneus  tertius. 

(l))  An  articular  filament  for  the  ankle-joint  arises  from  the  lowei'  part 
of  the  nerve. 

ic)  The  external  hranch  of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  turns  outwards 
over  the  tarsus  beneath  the  short  extensor  of  the  toes  ;  and,  having 
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iDecome  enlarged  (like  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve  on  tte  wrist) 
breaks  up  into  branches  which  supply  the  short  extensor  muscle,  and  the 
articulations  of  the  foot. 

{d)  The  internal  hranch,  continuing  onwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
anterior  tibial  nerve,  accompanies  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  to  the  first 
interosseous  space,  and  ends  in  two  branches,  which  supply  the  integu- 
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Fig.    363. — Distribution   op    the   branches  op   the 

EXTERNAL  POPLITEAL  NERVE  ON  THE  FKONT  OF  THE 

LEG  AND  D0RSU3I  OF  THE  FOOT  (after  Hirsclifeld  aud 
Levemi?).     i 

Tlie  upper  part  of  the  peroiieus  longus  mnscle  has 
Leen  removed,  the  tibialis  antieus,  the  long  extensor  of 
the  great  toe  and  the  peroneus  longus  are  drawn  apart 
in  the  leg  by  hooks  marked  a,  h,  and  c,  and  the  tendons 
of  the  extensor  muscles  have  been  removed  on  the  dor- 
sum of  the  foot  :  1,  external  popliteal  or  peroneal  nerve, 
■winding  round  the  outer  part  of  the  fibula  ;  1',  its  re- 
current articular  branches  exposed  bj^  the  dissection  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  tibialis  antieus  muscle  ;  2,  2, 
musculo-cutaneous  nerve  ;  2',  2',  twigs  to  the  long  and 
short  peroneal  muscles  ;  3,  3',  internal  branch  of  tlie 
musculo-cutaneous  nerve  ;  4,  4',  4',  its  external  branch  ; 

5,  external  saphenous  nerve,  uniting  at  two  places  wdth 
the  outer  branch  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  ;  5',  its 
branch  to  the  outer  side  of  the  fifth  toe  ;  6,  placed  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  marks 
the  anterior  tibial  nerve  passing  beneath  the  muscle  ; 

6,  placed  farther  down  on  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
antieus,  points  to  the  nerve  as  it  lies  in  front  of  the 
anterior  tibial  arterj' ;  6',  6',  its  muscular  branches  in 
the  leg  ;  6",  on  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  proprius 
hallucis,  points  to  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  after  it  has 
passed  into  the  foot  behind  that  tendon ;  7,  its  inner 
branch,  uniting  with  a  twig  of  the  musculo-cutaneous, 

'  and  giving  the  doreal  digital  nerves  to  the  adjacent 
sides  01  the  first  and  second  toes  ;  S,  distribution  of  its 
outer  branch  to  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  and  tarsal 
articulations. 


ment  on  the  neighbouring  sides  of  the  great 
toe  and  the  second  toe  on  their  dorsal  aspect. 
It  communicates  with  the  internal  division  of 
the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

From  the  internal  branch  one,  aud  from 
the  external  two  or  three,  slender  interosseous 
hranches  are   sent   forwards  over  the  inter- 

metatarsal  spaces  to  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations.  The  second 
and  sometimes  the  first  of  these  nerves  give  twigs  to  the  dorsal  inter- 
osseous muscles  upon  which  they  lie.  (Riidinger ;  Cunningham,  Journ. 
Anat.,  xiii.,  398.) 

SmnLiEY  OF  THE  BXTERXAL  POPLITEAL  NEEVE. — This  uerve  Sup- 
plies, besides  articular  branches  to  the  knee,  ankle,  and  foot,  the  peronei 
muscles  and  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  foot,  also  the  integument  of  the 
front  of  the  leg  and  dorsum  of  the  foot.  It  gives  the  peroneal  commu- 
nicating branch  to  the  short  saphenous  nerve,  and  communicates  with 
the  long  saphenous  nerve. 


CIG  CEEEBEO-SPINAL    XERVES. 

SYNOPSIS    OF    THE    CUTANEOUS    DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE 
CEEEBRO-SPINAL    NERVES. 

1.  In  the  head. — The  face  and  head  in  front  of  Hie  ear  are  supplied 
Avith  sensory  nerves  from  the  fifth  cranial  nerve.  The  ophthalmic 
di^'ision  supplies  branches  to  the  forehead,  upper  eyelid,  and  dorsum  of 
the  nose.  The  superior  maxillary  division  supplies  the  cheek,  side  of  the 
nose,  upper  hp,  lower  eyelid,  and  the  region  behind  the  eye,  over  the 
temporal  fascia.  The  inferior  maxillary  division  supplies  the  chin  and 
lower  lip,  the  pinna  of  the  ear  on  its  outer  side,  and  the  integument  in 
front  of  the  ear  and  upwards  on  the  side  of  the  head. 

The  head  heldnd  ihe  ear  is  mainly  supplied  by  the  great  occipital 
branch  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  second  spinal  nerve,  but  above  the 
occipital  protuberance  there  is  also  distributed  the  branch  from  the 
posterior  division  of  the  third  spinal  nerve  ;  and  in  front  of  the  area  of 
the  great  occipital  nerve  is  a  space  supplied  by  anterior  divisions  of 
spinal  nerves,  viz.,  the  back  of  the  pinna  of  the  ear,  together  with  the 
integument  behind,  and  that  in  front  over  the  parotid  gland,  which  are 
supplied  by  the  great  auricular  nerve  ;  while  between  the  area  of  this 
nerve  and  the  great  occipital  the  small  occijDital  nerve  intervenes.  The 
auricular  branch  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  also  is  distributed  on  the 
back  of  the  ear. 

2.  In  the  trunk. — H\\q  jmsferior  divisions  of  the  sjiinal  nerves  supply 
an  area  extending  on  the  back  from  the  vertex  of  the  skull  to  the  buttock. 
This  area  is  narrow  in  the  neck  ;  it  is  expanded  in  the  dorsal  region, 
extendiug  over  the  back  of  the  scapula  ;  and  on  the  buttock  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  lumbar  nerves  reaches  to  the  great  trochanter. 

The  area  supplied  hjj  tlie  cervical  plexus,  besides  extending  upwards,  as 
already  mentioned,  on  the  lateral  part  of  the  skull,  stretches  over  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  neck,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder  and 
breast. 

The  area  of  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  nerves 
meets  superiorly  with  that  of  the  cervical  plexus,  and  posteriorly  with 
that  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  nerves.  It  passes 
down  over  the  haunch  and  along  by  the  outer  part  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  includes  part  of  the  scrotum  and  a  small  portion  of  the  integument 
of  the  thigh  internal  to  the  saphenous  opening. 

The  perineimi  and  penis  are  supplied  by  the  pudic  nerve  ;  the 
scrotum  by  branches  of  the  pudic,  inferior  pudendal,  and  ilio-inguinal 
nerves. 

3.  In  the  upper  limb.— The  slioulder,  supplied  superiorly  by  the 
cervical  plexus,  receives  its  cutaneous  nerves  inferiorly,  as  far  as  the 
insertion  of  the  deltoid,  from  the  circumflex  nerve. 

The  arm  internally  is  supplied  by  the  intercosto-humcral  nerve  and 
th-e  nerve  of  Wrisberg.  The  inner  and  anterior  part  is  supplied  by  the 
internal  cutaneous  nerve  ;  and  the  posterior  and  outer  parts  by  the 
internal  and  external  branches  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve. 

The  forearm,  anteriorly  and  on  the  outer  side,  is  supplied  by  the 
external  cutaneous  ;  on  its  outer  and  posterior  aspect,  superiorly  by  the 
lower  external  cutaneous  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral,  and  inferiorly  by; 
the  radial  bi'anch  of  the  same  nerve.  On  the  inner  side,  both  in  front  and 
behind,  is  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  and  inferiorly  are  branches  of 
the  ulnar. 

On  the  oacl:  of  the  hand  are  the  radial  and  ulnar  nerves,  the  radial 
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supplyino-  about  three  fingers  and  a  half  or  less,  and  the  ulnar  one  and  a 
half  or  more. 

On  the  front  of  the  liand,  the  median  nerve  supplies  three  fingers  aud  a 
half,  and  the  ulnar  one  and  a  half.  In  the  j;a/;;i  is  a  branch  of  the 
median,  and  also  a  branch  of  the  ulnar,  given  off  above  the  wrist.  On 
the  hall  of  the  thumb  are  branches  of  the  musculo-cutaneous,  median,  and 
radial  nerves. 

4.  In  the  lower  limb. — The  luftocJc  is  supplied  from  above  by  the 
cutaneous  branches  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  lumbar  nerves,  with 
the  ilio-hj^ogastric  and  lateral  branch  of  the  last  dorsal  ner^-cs  ;  internally 
by  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  sacral  nerves  ;  externally  by  tlie  posterior 
branch  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve  proceeding  from  the  front ;  and 
inferiorly  by  the  perforating  cutaneous  nerve  and  branches  of  the  small 
sciatic  nerve  proceeding  from  below. 

The  thi(/h  is  supplied  externally  by  the  external  cutaneous  nerve  from 
the  lumbar  plexus  ;  posteriorly,  and  in  the  upper  half  of  its  inner  aspect, 
by  the  small  sciatic  ;  anteriorly,  and  in  the  lower  half  of  the  inner  aspect, 
by  the  middle  and  internal  cutaneous  of  the  anterior  crural,  the  latter 
being  frequently  assisted  by  the  obturator  nerve. 

The  ler/  is  supplied  posteriorly  by  the  small  sciatic  and  short  saphenous 
nerves  ;  internally  by  the  long  saphenous  and  branches  of  the  internal 
cutaneous  of  the  thigh  (or  obturator) ;  and  outside  and  in  front  by  cuta- 
neous branches  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve  and  by  its  musculo-cuta- 
neous branch. 

On  the  dorsum  of  the-  foot  are  the  branches  of  the  musculo-cutaneous, 
supplying  all  the  toes  Avith  the  exception  of  the  adjacent  sides  of  the 
first  and  second,  which  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  tibial,  and  the  outer 
side  of  the  little  toe,  which,  with  the  outer  margin  of  the  foot,  is  supplied 
by  the  short  saphenous  nerve.  The  long  saphenous  is  the  cutaneous 
nerve  of  the  inner,  side  of  the  foot. 

The  sole  of  the  foot  \s>  supplied  by  the  plantar  nerves.  The  internal 
plantar  nerve  gives  branches  to  three  toes  and  a  half ;  the  external  to  the 
remaining  one  toe  and  a  half. 


SYNOPSIS    OF    THE    MUSCULAR    DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE    CEREBRO- 
SPINAL   NERVES. 

1.  To  muscles  of  the  head  and  fore  part  of  the  neck. — The 

muscles  of  the  orbit  are  mostly  supplied  by  the  third  cranial  nerve — the 
superior  division  of  that  nerve  being  distributed  to  the  levator  palpebras 
and  the  superior  rectus  muscles  ;  and  the  inferior  division  to  the  inferior 
and  internal  recti  and  the  inferior  oblique.  The  superior  oblique 
muscle  is  supplied  by  the  fourth  nerve,  the  external  rectus  by  the  sixth  ; 
Avhile  the  tensor  tarsi  has  no  special  nerve  apart  from  those  of  the  orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum,  which  are  derived  from  the  facial. 

The  superficial  muscles  of  the  face  and  seal}),  Avhich  are  associated  in 
their  action  as  a  group  of  muscles  of  expression,  together  with  the 
buccinator  muscle,  are  supphed  by  the  seventh  cranial  nerve ;  the 
retrahens  auriaulam  and  occipitalis  muscles  being  supplied  by  its 
posterior  amicular  branch. 

The  deep  muscles  of  the  face  employed  in  mastication,  viz.,  the  temporal, 
masseter,  and  two  pterygoid  muscles,  are  supplied  by  the  inferior  max- 
illary division  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve. 
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Muscles  ctbove  ilw  liyoid  tone. — The  mylo-liyoid  muscle  and  anterior 
belly  of  the  digastric  are  supplied  by  a  special  Ijranch  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  ;  the  posterior  behy  of  the 
digastric  muscle  and  the  stylo-hyoid  are  supplied  by  branches  of  the 
facial.  The  genio-hyoid  and  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  receive  their 
nervous  sup];)ly  from  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

The  muscles  ascenclwg  to  the  liyoid,  tone  and  larynx,  viz.,  the  sterno- 
hyoid, omo-hyoid,  and  sterno-thyroid,  are  supplied  from  the  descending 
branch  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  its  loop  with  the  cervical  plexus, 
while  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle  receives  a  separate  twig  from  the  twelfth 
nerve. 

The  larynx,  j^harynx,  and  soft  palate.— Th.Q  crico-thyroid  muscle  is 
supplied  by  the  external  laryngeal  branch  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve, 
and  the  other  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx  by  the  recurrent  laryngeal. 
The  muscles  of  the  phaiynx  are  supplied  principally  by  the  pharyngeal 
branch  of  the  pneumo-gastric  ;  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  however,  is  sup- 
plied by  the  giosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  Of  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate 
unconnected  with  the  tongue  or  pharynx,  the  tensor  palati  receives  its 
nerve  from  the  otic  ganglion  (which  also  supplies  the  tensor  tympani)  ; 
the  levator  palati  gets  a  twig  from  the  posterior  palatine  branch  of  the 
spheno-palatine  ganglion  (Meckel),  and  is  therefore  innervated  by  the 
facial,  while  the  azygus  uvulae  is  probably  supplied  from  the  same  source. 

2.  To  muscles  belonging  exclusively  to  the  trunk,  and  muscles 
ascending  to  the  skull. — All  those  muscles  of  the  bach  which  act  upon 
the  spine  and  head,  Aiz.,  the  splenius,  complexus,  erector  spinaa,  and  the 
muscles  more  deeply  placed,  receive  their  supply  from  the  posterior 
divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

The  stcrno-mastoid  is  supplied  by  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  and  a  twig 
of  the  cervical  plexus  coming  from  the  second  cervical  nerve. 

The  rectus  capitis  anticus  mctjor  and  minor  are  supplied  by  twigs  from 
the  upper  cervical  nerves  ;  the  lonyus  colli  and  sccdeni  muscles  by  twigs 
from  nearly  all  the  cervical  nerves. 

The  muscles  of  the  chest-icall,  viz.,  the  intercostals,  subcostals,  levatores 
costanim,  seiTati  postici,  and  triangularis  sterni,  are  supplied  by  the 
intercostal  nerves. 

The  oM'iqui,  transverscdis,  and  rectus  of  the  abdomen  are  supplied  by 
the  lower  intercostal  nerves  ;  and  the  oblique  and  transverse  muscles 
also  get  branches  from  the  ilio-inguinal  and  ilio-hypogastric  nerves.  The 
cremaster  muscle  is  supplied  by  the  genital  branch  of  the  genito-crural 
nerve. 

The  c[uadrcdus  lumhor'um  (like  the  psoas)  receives  small  branches  from 
the  lumbar  nerves  before  they  form  the  plexus. 

The  diaphrayni  receives  the  phrenic  nerves  fi'om  the  fourth  and  fifth 
cervical  nerves,  branches  from  the  lower  intercostal  nerves  (Luschka), 
and  likevvise  sympathetic  filaments  from  the  plexuses  round  the  phrenic 
artei'ies. 

The  muscles  of  the  urethra  and  penis  are  supplied  by  the  pudic  nerve  , 
the  levcdor  and  sphincter  ani  by  the  pudic  and  the  fourth  sacral  nerves  ; 
and  the  coccyyeus  muscle  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  sacral  nerves. 

3.  To  nuiscles  attaching  the  upper  limb  to  the  trunk. — The 
trapezius  and  the  cleido-masfoid  receive  the  distribution  of  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve,  and,  in  union  with  it,  filaments  from  the  cervical  plexus. 

The  latissimus  dorsi  veccixc^  the  long  sttbscapular  nerve. 
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The  rhomhoidei  are  supplied  by  a  special  branch  from  the  anterior 
division  of  the  fifth  cervical  nerve. 

The  levator  anguJi  scapukn-  is  supplied  by  branches  from  the  anterior 
divisions  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves,  and  partly  also  by  the 
branch  to  the  rhomboid  muscles. 

The  scrratus  magnus  has  a  special  nerve,  the  posterior  thoracic, 
derived  from  the  fifth  and  sixth,  sometimes  also  the  seventh,  cervical 
nerves. 

The  .nddavius  receives  a  special  branch  fi-om  the  place  of  union  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves. 

The  pccforales  are  supphed  by  the  anterior  thoracic  branches  of  the 
brachial  plexus,  the  larger  muscle  recei^■iug  filamenrs  from  l}oth  these 
nerves,  and  the  smaller  from  the  inner  only. 

4.  To  muscles  of  the  upper  limla. — Muscles  of  the  sJtouldcr. — The 
supraspinatus  and  infraspinatus  are  supplied  by  the  suprascapular  nerve  ; 
the  snbscapularis  by  the  upper  and  lower  subscapular  nerves  ;  the  teres 
major  by  the  lower  subscapular  ;  and  the  deltoid  and  teres  minor  by  the 
circumflex  nerve. 

Posterior  muscles  of  the  arm  cmd  forearm..— The  triceps,  anconeus 
supinator  longus,  and  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  are  supplied  by 
direct,  branches  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  ;  while  the  extensor  carpi 
radialis  brevior  and  the  other  extensor  muscles  in  the  forearm  re- 
ceive their  branches  from  the  posterior  interosseous  division  of  that 
nerve. 

Anterior  muscles  of  the  arm.  and  forearm. — The  coraco-brachialis, 
biceps,  and  brachialis  anticus  are  supplied  by  the  musculo-cutaueous 
nerve  ;  the  brachialis  anticus  likevrise  frequently  receives  a  twig  fi'om 
the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  The  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  forearm  are 
supplied  by  the  median  nerve,  with  the  exception  of  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  and  the  inner  half  of  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  which  are 
supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve. 

Muscles  of  the  hand. — The  abductor  and  opponens  pollicis,  the  outer 
half  of  the  flexor  brevis  poUicis,  and  the  two  outer  lumbricales  muscles, 
are  supplied  by  the  median  nerve  :  all  the  other  muscles  receive  their 
nerves  from  the  ulnar. 

5.  To  muscles  of  tlie  lower  limlj. — Posterior  muscles  of  the  hip  and 
thigh. — The  gluteus  maximus  is  supplied  by  the  inlerior  gluteal  nerve  ; 
the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus,  together  with  the  tensor  vaginte 
femoris,  by  the  superior  gluteal  nerve.  The  i^yriformis,  gemelli,  obtu- 
rator internus,  and  quadratus  femoris  receive  special  branches  from  the 
sacral  plexus.  The  hamstring  muscles  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the 
great  sciatic  nerve. 

Anterior  and  -internal  muscles  of  the  thigh. — The  psoas  muscle  is  sup- 
plied by  separate  twigs  from  the  lumbar  nerves.  The  iliacus,  quadriceps 
extensor  femoris,  sartorius  and  i^ectineus  are  supplied  by  the  anterior 
crural  nerve.  The  adductor  muscles  and  the  obturator  externus  are  sup- 
plied by  the  obturator  nerve,  but  the  adductor  magnus  likewise  receives 
a  branch  from  the  great  sciatic. 

Anterior  muscles  of  the  leg  and  foot. — The  muscles  in  front  of  the  leg, 
together  with  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  are  supplied  by  the  anterior 
tibial  nerve. 

The  j;fro;?f?^s  longus  and  hrei'is  are  supplied  by  the  musculo-cutaneous 
uerve. 
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Posterior  muscles  of  the  leg. — The  gastrocnemius,  plantaris,  soleus, 
and  popliteus  are  supplied  by  brauches  from  the  internal  popliteal 
nerve  ;  the  long  deep  muscles,  viz.,  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  flexor 
longus  hallucis,  and  tibialis  posticus,  derive  their  nerves  from  the 
posterior  tibial. 

Plantar  muscles. — The  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  the  abductor  and  flexor 
brevis  hallucis,  and  the  inner  two  lumbricales,  are  supplied  by  the  internal 
plantar  nerve  ;  all  the  others,  including  the  flexor  accessorius  and  inter- 
osseous muscles,  are  supplied  by  the  external  plantar  nerve. 

SYMPATHETIC    NERVES. 

The  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  distributed  in  general  to  all 
the  internal  viscera,  and  to  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels.  Some  organs, 
however,  receive  nerves  also  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  as  the  lungs, 
the  heart,  and  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  it 
is  probal)le  that  those  viscera  Avhich  are  not  supplied  directly  in  this  way 
receive  fibres  derived  originally  from  cerebro-spinal  nerves  through  their 
sympathetic  plexuses. 

This  division  of  the  nervous  system  consists  of  a  somewhat  complicated 
collection  of  ganglia,  cords  and  plexuses,  the  parts  of  which  may,  for  con- 
venience, be  classified  in  two  groups,  viz.,  the  principal  gangiiated  cords, 
and  the  great  prevertebral  j)lexuses  with  the  nerves  proceeding  from 
them.  The  ganglia  of  union  with  cranial  nerves,  viz.,  the  ojjhthalmic, 
spheno-palatine,  otic  and  sul)maxillary  ganglia,  which  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  constituting  a  third  division  of  i:he  sympathetic  system,  have 
already  been  described  in  connection  with  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  great  gangiiated  cords  are  two  in  number,  and  each  consists 
of  a  series  of  ganglia  united  by  short  intervening  cords,  sometimes 
double.  These  gangiiated  cords  are  placed  symmetrically,  partly  in 
front,  and  partly  on  the  side,  of  the  vertebral  column,  extending  from 
the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  coccyx.  Superiorly  they  are  connected  with 
plexuses  which  enter  the  cranial  cavity,  while  inferiorly  they  converge  on 
the  sacrum,  and  terminate  in  a  loop  on  the  coccyx.  The  several 
portions  of  the  cords  are  distinguished  as  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  and 
sacral,  and  in  each  of  these  parts  the  ganglia  are  equal  in  number,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  vertebrae  against  which  they  lie,  except  in  the  neck, 
where  there  are  only  three. 

Connection  of  tlie  (janrjliated  cords  with  the  cerelro-spinal  system. — The 
ganglia  are  severally  connected  Avith  the  anterior  primary  divisions  of 
the  spinal  nerves  in  their  neighbourhood  by  means  of  short  filaments  ; 
each  connecting  filament  consistiug  of  a  Avhite  and  a  grey  portion,  the 
former  of  Avhich  may  be  considered  as  proceeding  from  the  spinal  nerve 
to  the  ganglion,  the  latter  from  the  ganglion  to  the  spinal  nerve.  At  its 
upper  end  the  gangiiated  cord  communicates  likewise  with  certain 
cranial  nerves.  The  main  cords  intervening  between  the  ganglia,  like 
the  smaller  filaments  connecting  the  ganglia  with  the  spinal  nerves,  are 
com]-)osed  of  a  grey  and  a  white  jjart,  the  white  being  continuous  with 
the  fibres  of  the  spinal  nerves  prolonged  to  the  ganglia. 

From  the  connecting-  branches  with  the  spinal  nerves  minnte  filaments  (ner-vi 
sinu-vertebrales — Luschka)  are  given  off,  which  pass  inwards  through  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina,  where  they  are  joined  each  by  a  filament  from  the  trunk  of  the 
corresponding  spinal  n  rve,  and  are  finally  distributed  to  the  dura  mater  and  the 
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Fig.  364.  —  DiAGEAMMATIC  OUTLINE  OF  THE  SYM- 
PATHETIC CORD  OF  0^'E  SIDK  IX  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE   SPINAL    NEP.VES. 

Tlie  fill!  description  of  tliis  figure  vill  be  found 
at  p.  590. 

On  tbe  right  side  the  following  letters  indicate 
parts  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  viz. — a,  superior 
cervical  ganglion,  communicating  ■pith  the  upper 
cervical  .spinal  nerves  and  continued  below  into 
the  gi-eat  sj-mpathetic  cord  ;  &,  middle  cei-vical 
ganglion  ;  f,  d,  lower  cervical  ganglion  united 
with  the  first  dorsal  ;  d',  eleventh  dorsal  ganglion ; 
from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  dorsal  ganglia  the 
origins  of  the  great  splanchnic  nerve  are  shovNii ; 
I,  lowest  dorsal  or  upper  lumbar  ganglion  ;  ss, 
upper  sacral  ganglion.  In  the  whole  extent  of 
the  sympathetic  cord,  the  twigs  of  union  with  the 
spinal  nerves  are  shown. 

veins  of  the  spinal  canal,  and  tc  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebras  (Luschka,  "  Die  K'eiven  d. 
menscU.  "Wirbelkanales,"  Tiibingen,  1 850 ; 
Eiidinger, "  Ueb.  d.Verbreitung-  d.  Sympathicus 
i.  d.  animalen  Eohre  ;  "  Miinchen,  ISOS). 

The   great   prevertebral   plexuses 

comprise  three  large  aggregations  of 
nerves,  or  nerves  and  ganglia,  situated 
in  front  of  the  spine,  and  occupying 
respectively  the  thorax,  the  abdomen, 
and  the  pehis.  They  are  single  and 
median,  and  are  named  respectively  the 
cardiac,  the  solar,  and  the  hypogastric 
plexus.  These  plexuses  receive  branches 
from  tlie  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  as  well 
as  from  both  the  gangiiated  cords 
above  noticed,  and  they  constitute  centres 
from  Avhich  the  viscera  are  supplied  Arith 
nerves. 

CERVICAL    PART    OF    THE    GANGLIATED 
CORD. 

In  the  neck,  each  ganghated  cord  is 
deeply  placed  behind  the  sheath  of  the 
great  cervical  blood-vessels,  and  in  con- 
tact with  the  muscles  which  inmiediately 
cover  the  fore  part  of  the  vertebral 
column.  It  comprises  three  ganglia,  the 
first  of  which  is  placed  near  the  base  of 
the  skull,  the  second  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  and  the  third  immediately 
aboAC  the  neck  of  the  first  rib. 
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UPPER    CERVICAL    GANGLION. 

This   is  the  largest   ganglion  of   the 
great  sympathetic  coi'd.     It  is  continued 
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superiorly  into  an  ascending  branch,  and  tapers  below  into  the  con- 
necting cord,  so  as  to  present  usually  a  fusiform  shape  ;  but  there  is 
considerable  variety  in  this  respect  in  different  cases,  the  ganglion 
being  occasionally  broader  than  usual,  and  sometimes  constricted  at 
intervals.  It  has  the  reddish-grey  colour  characteristic  of  the  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic  system.  It  is  placed  on  the  rectus  anticus  major 
muscle,  opposite  the  second  and  third  cervical  vertebrae,  and  behind  the 
internal  carotid  artery. 

Connection  with  spinal  nerves. — At  its  outer  side,  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion  is  connected  with  the  first  four  spinal  nerves,  by  means 
of  slender  cords,  which  have  the  structure  pointed  out  in  the  general 
description  as  being  common  to  the  series. 

The  circumstance  of  this  ganglion,  being  connected  Avith  so  many  as  four  spinal 
nerves,  togetlier  with  its  occasionally  constricted  appearance,  is  favourable  to  the 
view  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  several  ganglia  which  have 
coalesced. 

Connection  with  cranial  nerves. — Small  twigs  connect  the  ganglion 
or  its  cranial  cord  with  the  lower  ganglion  of  the  pneumo-gastric,  and 
with  the  twelfth  cranial  nerve,  near  the  base  of  the  skull ;  and  another 
branch,  which  is  directed  upwards  from  the  ganglion,  divides  at  the 
t)ase  of  the  skull  into  two  filaments,  one  of  which  ends  in  the  petrous 
U'angiion  of  the  giosso-pharyngeal  nerve  ;  while  the  other,  entering 
the  jugular  foramen,  joins  the  ganglion  of  the  root  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric. 

Besides  the  branches  connecting  it  with  cranial  and  spinal  nerves, 
the  first  cer\'ical  ganglion  gives  off  also  the  ascending  branch,  pharyngeal 
branches,  the  upper  cardiac  nerve,  and  branches  to  blood-vessels. 


Piff.  365. 


-Connections  op  the  sympathetic  nerve  thkotjgh  its  carotid  branch 

WITH    SOJIE    of    the    CRANIAL    NERVES. 


The  fi.ill  description  of  this  figm-e  will  be  found  at  p.  561.  The  follo',\-ing  numbers 
refer  to  sympathetic  nerves  and  their  connectious  :  6,  spheno-pahitine  ganglion  ;  7, 
Tidian  nerve  ;  9,  large  deep  petrosal  nerve  ;  10,  a  part  of  the  sLxth  nerve,  receiving 
twigs  from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  ;  11,  superior  cervical  sympathetic 
ganglion  ;  12,  its  prolongation  in  the  carotid  branch  ;  15,  tympanic  nerve  ;  16,  twig 
uniting  it  to  the  sympathetic. 
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1.  AscexdixCt  braxch  axd  ceaxial  plexuses. — The  ascending  or 
carotid  branch  of  the  first  cervical  ganghou  is  soft  in  texture  aiicl  of  a 
reddish  tiut,  seeming  to  be  in  some  degree  a  prolongation  of  the  ganglion 
itself.  In  its  com'se  to  the  skull,  it  is  concealed  by  the  internal  carotid 
ai-terv,  with  which  it  enters  the  carotid  canal  in  the  temporal  bone,  and 
it  is  then  divided  into  two  parts,  which  are  placed  one  on  the  outer,  the 
other  on  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel. 

The  external  division  distributes  filaments  to  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  receives  one  or  two  twigs  from  the  tympanic  branch  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  (p.  578),  and,  after  communicating  by  means  of 
other  filaments  with  the  internal  division  of  the  cord,  forms  the  carotid 
plexus. 

The  interned  division,  rather  the  smaller  of  the  two,  supplies  filaments  to 
tlie  carotid  artery,  and  goes  to  form  the  cavernous  jdexus.  The  terminal 
parts  of  these  divisions  of  the  cranial  cord  are  prolonged  on  the  trunk  of 
the  internal  carotid,  and  extend  to  the  cerebral  and  o])lithalmic  arteries^ 
around  wliicli  they  form  secondary  plexuses,  those  on  the  cerebral  arteries 
ascending  to  the  pia  mater.  One  minute  plexus  enters  the  eye-ball  witli 
the  central  artery  of  the  retina. 

It  was  stated  by  Kibes  (Mem.  de  la  Societe  Med.  d"Emulation,  torn.  viii. .  p. 
606)  that  the  cranial  prolongations  of  the  sjinpathetic  nerves  of  the  two  sides 
coalesce  with  one  another  on  the  anterior  communicating  artery, — a  small 
ganglion  or  a  plexus  being  formed  at  the  point  of  junction  ;  but  this  connection, 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  made  out  by  other  observers. 

Carotid  plexus. — The  carotid  plexus,  situated  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  internal  carotid  artery  at  its  second  bend  (reckoning  from  below),, 
or  between  the  second  and  third  bends,  joins  the  fifth  and  sixth  cranial 
nerves,  and  gives  many  filaments  to  the  vessel  on  which  it  lies. 

Brandies. — (a)  The  connection  with  the  sixth  nerve  is  established  by 
means  of  one  or  two  filaments  of  considerable  size,  which  arc  supi^lied  to 
that  nerve  where  it  lies  by  the  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery. 

(h)  The  filaments  connected  with  the  Gasserian  fjanglion  of  the  fifth 
nerve  proceed  generally  from  the  carotid  plexus,  but  sometimes  from  the 
cavernous. 

(c)  The  large  deep  2)etros(d  nerve  ^Q.9,%QS.  forwards  from  the  outer  side 
of  the  artery  to  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  "Vidian  canal,  where  it 
joins  the  large  superficial  petrosal  from  the  facial  to  form  the  Vidian 
nerve,  which  is  continued  to  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  (p.  5G3). 

(d)  The  small  deep  petroscd  nerve  passes  from  the  carotid  plexus 
liackwards  to  the  tympanic  i^lexus  (p.  578),  and  probably  conveys 
sympathetic  fibres  to  the  latter. 

Cavernous  plexus. — The  cavernous  plexus,  named  from  its  position 
in  the  sinus  of  the  same  name,  is  placed  below  and  rather  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  highest  turn  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  Besides  giving 
branches  on  the  artery,  it  communicates  Avith  the  third,  the  fourth,  and 
the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerves. 

Branches. — {a)  The  filament  which  joins  the  third  nerve  comes  into 
connection  with  it  close  to  the  point  of  division  of  that  nerve. 

{h)  The  branch  to  the  fourth  nerve,  which  may  be  derived  from  either 
the  cavernous  or  the  carotid  plexus,  joins  the  nerve  where  it  lies  in  the 
wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus. 
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(c)  The  filaments  connected  with  the  ojjhflialmic  trunh  of  the  fifth 
nerve  are  supplied  to  its  inner  surface. 

{d)  The  sympathetic  root  of  the  ojihthalmic  gcuujlion  passes  from  the 
cavernous  plexus  into  the  orbit,  either  separately,  or  iu  connection  with 
the  nasal  nerve,  or,  according  to  Reichart,  with  the  third  nerve 
(p.  559). 

{e)  Minute  filaments  are  furnished  to  the  pituitary  body. 

2.  Phaeykgeal  nerves  axd  plexus.— These  nerves  arise  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  ganglion,  and  are  directed  obliquely  inwards  to  the  side 
<of  the  pharynx.  Opposite  the  middle  constrictor  muscle  they  unite  with 
])ranches  of  the  pneumo-gastric  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  ;  and  by 
their  union  with  these  nerves  the  pharyngeal  plexus  is  formed. 
Branches  emanating  from  the  plexus  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  One  or  two  filaments  pass  from 
these  branches  to  the  superior  and  external  laryngeal  nerves. 

3.  Upper  cardiac  nerve. — Each  of  the  cervical  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic  furnishes  a  cardiac  branch,  the  three  being  named  respec- 
tively the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  cardiac  nerves. 

These  branches  are  continued  singly,  or  in  connection,  to  the  large 
prevertebral  centre  (cardiac  plexus)  of  the  thorax.  Their  size  varies 
considerably,  and  where  one  branch  is  smaller  than  common,  another 
will  be  found  to  be  increased  in  size,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  defect. 
There  are  some  dilferences  in  the  disposition  of  the  nerves  of  the  right 
and  left  sides. 

The  upper  or  superficial  cardiac  nerve  of  the  right  side  proceeds 
from  two  or  more  branches  of  the  ganglion,  with,  in  some  iustances,  an 
ofiset  from  the  cord  connecting  the  first  two  ganglia.  In  its  course 
do"wii  the  neck  the  nerve  lies  behind  the  carotid  sheath,  in  contact  with 
the  longus  colli  muscle  ;  and  it  is  placed  in  front  of  the  louver  thyroid 
artery  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  Entering  the  thorax,  it  passes 
in  some  cases  before,  in  others  behind  the  sul)clavian  arLery,  and  is 
directed  aloug  the  innominate  artery  to  the  back  part  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  where  it  ends  in  the  deep  cardiac  plexus,  a  few  small  filaments  con- 
tinuing also  to  the  front  of  the  great  vessel.  Some  branches  accompany 
the  inferior  thyi'oid  artery  to  be  distributed  to  the  thyroid  body. 

In  its  course  downwards  this  cardiac  nerve  is  repeatedly  connected  with 
other  branches  ,of  the  sympathetic,  and  with  the  pneamo-gastric  nerve. 
Thus,  about  the  middle  of  the  neck  it  is  joined  by  some  filaments  from 
the  external  laryngeal  nerve  ;  and,  rather  lower  down,  by  one  or  two 
filaments  from  the  trunk  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  (upper  cervical 
cardiac  branches)  :  lastly,  on  entering  the  chest,  it  joins  with  the  recm- 
rent  laryngeal. 

Variety. — Instead  of  passing  to  the  thorax  in  the  manner  described,  the 
superior  cardiac  nerve  may  join  the  cai'diac  branch  furnished  from  one  of  the 
other  cervical  ganglia.  Scarpa  describes  this  as  the  common  disposition  of  the 
nerve :.  but  Cruveilhier  ("  Anat.  Descript.,"  t.  iii.,  707)  states  that  he  has  not  in  any 
case  found  the  cardiac  nerves  to  coiTespond  exactly  with  the  figures  of  the 
'•  Tabulai  Xeui-ologicas." 

The  upper  cardiac  nerve  of  the  left  side  has,  while  in  the  neck, 
the  same  course  and  connections  as  that  of  the  right  side.  "Within  the 
chest  it  follows  the  left  carotid  artery  to  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  usually 
crosses  over  that  vessel  to  enter  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus.     In  some 
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cases,  hovrever,  this  nerve  ends,  cither  wholly  or  in  part,  in  the  deep 
cardiac  plexus,  and  it  then  descends  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

4.  Branches  to  blood-vessels. — The  nerves  which  ramify  on  the 
arteries  (nervi  molles)  spring  fii'oni  the  front  of  the  ganglion,  and  twine 
round  the  trunk  of  the  external  carotid  artery.  They  are  also  prolonged 
on  the  branches  of  the  artery,  and  form  slender  plexuses  upon  them. 
From  the  plexus  on  the  facial  artery  is  derived  the  filament  which  forms 
the  sympathetic  root  of  the  submaxillary  ganglion ;  and  from  that  on 

Fig.  366. 


Fio 


366. — CoN^fECTIOXS    OF    THE    CERVICAL    AND    UPPER    DORSAL    Sr.MPATilETIG    GANGLIA 
AND    NERVES    ON    THE    LEFT    SIDE. 


The  full  description  of  this  figure  will  be  found  at  p.  580.  The  following  numbers 
refer  to  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  nerves,  and  those  immediately  connected  with  them  : 
5,  pharyngeal  plexus  ;  12,  13,  posterior  pulmonary  plexus  ;  and  to  the  reader's  left,  above 
the  pulmonary  artery,  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus  ;  21,  superior  cei-vical  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic  ;  25,  middle  cervical  ganglion  ;  26,  conjoined  inferior  cervical  and  first  dorsal 
ganglia  ;  27,  28,  29,  39,  second,  third,  fotu-th,  and  fifth  dorsal  ganglia. 
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the  middle  meningeal  artery,  twigs  are  described  as  extending  to  the  otic 
ganglion,  as  well  as  to  the  geniculate  ganglion  of  the  facial  nerve 
(external  superficial  petrosal  nerve,  p.  572).  One  filament  descends  from 
these  nerves  to  the  carotid  gland. 

Microscopic  gangiia  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  vascular  plexuses,  and 
several  larger  ones,  of  more  constant  occuiTence.  have  been  described.  The  most 
imijortant  of  these  is  the  fcmjiornl  r/anf/Jian.  of  about  a  line  in  length,  situated  on 
the  external  carotid  artery  at  the  place  of  origin  of  the  posterior  auricular  branch  ; 
it  is  said  to  receive  a  filament  from  the  stylo-hyoid  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 


MIDDLE     CERVICAL    GANGLION. 

The  middle  ganglion  (thyroid  ganglion),  much  the  smallest  of  the 
cervical  ganglia,  is  placed  on  or  near  the  inferior  th}a"oid  artery,  opposite 
the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  It  is  usually  connected  with  the  fifth  and 
sixth  spinal  nerves,  but  in  a  somewhat  variable  manner.  It  gives  off 
th^Toid  branches  and  the  middle  cardiac  nerve. 

Thyroid  branches. — From  the  inner  side  of  the  ganglion  some  twigs 
]3roceed  along  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  to  the  thp'oid  body,  where  they 
join  the  recurrent  laryngeal  and  the  external  laryngeal  nerves.  While 
on  the  artery,  these  branches  communicate  with  the  upper  cardiac  nerve. 

The  middle  cardiac  nerve  (deep  or  great  cardiac  nerve)  of  the 
rirjlit  side  is  prolonged  to  the  chest  either  in  front  of  or  behind  the 
suijclaviau  artery.  In  the  chest  it  lies  on  the  trachea,  where  it  is  joined  by 
filaments  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  it  ends  in  the  right  side  of 
the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  A^Hiile  in  the  neck,  this  nerve  communicates  with 
the  upper  cardiac  nerve  and  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  pneumo-gastric. 

On  the  Jpft  side,  the  middle  cardiac  nerve  enters  the  chest  between  the 
left  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  and  joins  the  left  side  of  the  deep 
cardiac  plexus. 

Variety.— The  middle  cervical  ganglion  is  sometimes  absent,  and  in  that  case 
the  middle  cardiac  nerve  is  given  off  by  the  interganglionic  cord. 

LOWER    CERVICAL    GANGLION. 

The  lower  or  third  cer^'cal  ganglion  is  irregular  in  shape,  usually 
somewhat  flattened  and  round,  or  semilunar,  and  is  fi'equently  united  to 
the  first  thoracic  ganglion.  Placed  in  a  hollow  betAveen  the  transverse 
process  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra  and  the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  it  is 
concealed  by  the  vertebral  artery.  It  is  connected  by  short  communi- 
cating cords  with  the  lowest  two  cervical  nerves.  Its  branches  are  the 
lower  cardiac  ner^'e,  and  -oflsets  to  blood-vessels. 

The  lower  cardiac  nerve,  issuing  from  the  third  cervical  ganglion 
or  from  the  first  thoracic,  inclines  inwards  on  the  oigM  side,  behind  the 
subclavian  artery,  and  terminates  in  the  cardiac  plexus  behind  the  arch 
of  the  aorta.  It  communicates  with  the  middle  cardiac  and  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerves  behind  the  subclavian  artery. 

On  the  left  side,  the  lower  cardiac  often  becomes  blended  with  the 
middle  cardiac  nerve,  and  the  cord  resulting  from  their  union  terminates 
in  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 

Branches  to  blood  vessels. — From  the  lowest  cervical  and  first 
dorsal  ganglia  slender  branches  ascend  along  the  vertebral  artery  in  its 
canal,  forming  a  plexus  round  the  vessel  by  their  intercommunications. 
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and  supplying  it  with  oifsets.  This  plexus  is  connected  with  the  cervical 
spinal  nerves  as  they  cross  the  vertebral  artery,  and  its  ultimate  ramifi- 
cations are  continued  on  the  intracranial  branches  of  the  vertebral  and 
basilar  arteries. 

One  or  two  branches  pass  from  the  middle  cervical  ganglion  to  the 
lower  cervical  or  first  dorsal  ganghon  in  front  of  the  subcla^^an  artery, 
forming  loops  round  the  vessel  (anste  Yieussenii),  and  supplying  it  with 
small  olTsets. 

THOEACIC    PART    OF    THE    GANGLIATED    CORD. 

In  the  thorax,  the  gangliated  cord  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  spinal 
column,  along  a  line  passing  over  the  heads  of  the  ribs.  It  is  covered 
by  the  pleura,  and  crosses  the  intercostal  blood-vessels. 

Opposite  the  head  of  each  rib  the  cord  usually  presents  a  ganglion,  so 
that  there  are  commonly  twelve  of  these  ;  but,  from  the  occasional 
coalescence  of  two,  the  number  varies  slightly.  The  first  ganglion  when, 
distinct  is  larger  than  the  rest,  and  is  of  an  elongated  form  ;  but  it  is 
often  blended  with  the  lower  cervical  ganglion.  The  rest  are  small, 
generally  oval,  but  very  various  in  form. 

Connection  with  spinal  nerves. — The  branches  of  connection  be- 
tween the  dorsal  nerves  and  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  are  usually 
two  in  number  for  each  ganglion  ;  one  of  these  generally  resembling 
the  spinal  nerve  in  structm'e,  the  other  more  similar  to  the  sympathetic 
nerve. 

BEAXCHES  OF  THE  GANGLIA. 

The  branches  furnished  by  the  first  five  or  six  ganglia  are  small,  and 
are  distributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  thoracic  aorta,  the  vertebrae, 
and  ligaments.  Several  of  these  branches  enter  the  posterior  pulmonary 
plexus  (p.  585). 

The  branches  furnished  by  the  lower  six  or  seven  ganglia  unite  into 
three  cords  on  each  side,  which  pass  down  to  join  plexuses  in  the 
abdomen,  and  are  distinguished  as  the  great,  the  small,  and  the  smallest 
splanchnic  nerves. 

Great  splanchnic  nerve. — This  nerve  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
small  cords  (roots)  given  off  by  the  thoracic  ganglia  from  the  fifth  or 
sixth  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  inclusive.  By  careful  examination  of  speci- 
mens after  immersion  in  acetic  or  diluted  nitric  acid,  small  filaments 
may  be  traced  from  the  sj)lanchnic  roots  upwards  as  far  as  the  third 
ganglion,  or  even  as  far  as  the  first  {Beck,  Phil.  Trans.,  1846). 

Gradually  augmented  by  the  successive  addition  of  the  several  roots, 
the  cord  descends  obliquely  inwards  over  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal 
verteljrte  ;  and,  after  perforating  the  cms  of  the  diaphragm,  terminates 
in  the  semilunar  ganglion,  frequently  sending  some  filaments  to  the 
renal  plexus  and  the  suprarenal  body. 

The  splanchnic  nerve  is  remarkable  from  its  white  colour  and 
firmness,  which  are  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  spinal  nerve-fibres 
in  its  composition. 

Varieties. — In  the  chest  the  great  splanchnic  nerve  is  not  unfreqnently 
divided  into  parts,  and  forms  a  plexus  with  the  small  splanchnic  nerve. 
Occasionally  also  a  small  ganglion  (splanchnic  ganglion)  is  formed  on  it  over 
the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  or  the  last  but  one  ;  and  when  it  presents  a  plexiform 
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Fig.  367. — Diagrammatic  view  of  the  sympathetic  cord  of  the  right  side,  showing 
ITS  coxnectioxs  with  the  principal  cerebro-spinal  nerves  and  the  main  preaortic 

PLEXUSES.       i 

Cerebro-spinal  Nerves. — VI,  a  portion  of  the  sixth  cranial  nerve  as  it  passes  through 
the  cavernous  sinus,  receiving  two  twigs  from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  ; 
0,  ophthalmic  ganglion,  connected  by  a  twig  with  the  cavernous  plexus;  i\I,  connection  of 
the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  by  the  large  deep  petrosal  nerve  with  the  carotid  plexus  ; 
C,  cervical  plexus  ;  Br,  brachial  plexus  ;  D  6,  sixth  dorsal  nerve  ;  D  12,  twelfth ;  L  3, 
third  lumbar  nerve  ;  S  1,  first  sacral  nerve  ;  S  3,  third  ;  S  5,  fifth  ;  Cr,  anterior  crural 
nerve  ;  Cr',  great  sciatic  ;  pn,  pueumo-gastric  nerve  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  ;  r,  re- 
cuiTcnt  nerve,  winding  round  the  subclavian  artery. 

Si/mpatJietic  Cord. — c,  superior  cervical  ganglion  ;  c',  middle  ;  c",  inferior  ;  from  each 
of  these  ganglia  cardiac  nerves  (all  deep  on  this  side)  are  seen  descending  to  the  cardiac 
plexus ;  d  1,  placed  immediately  below  the  first  dorsal  sympathetic  ganglion ;  d  6,  is 
opposite  the  sixth  ;  I  1,  first  lumbar  ganglion  ;  c  g,  the  terminal  or  coccygeal  ganglion. 

Preaortic  and  Visceral  Plexuses. — pp,  pharyngeal  plexus  ;  ^;?,  posterior  ijulmonary 
plexus,  spreading  from  the  pneumo-gastric  on  the  back  of  the  right  bronchus  :  ca,  on  the 
aorta,  the  cardiac  plexus,  towards  which,  in  addition  to  the  cardiac  nerves  from  the  three 
cervical  sympathetic  ganglia,  other  branches  are  seen  descending  from  the  pneumo-gastric 
and  recurrent  nerves  ;  co,  right  or  posterior,  and  co',  left  or  anterior  coronary  plexus  ; 
o,  oesophageal  j)lexus  in  long  meshes  on  the  gullet ;  sjj,  great  splanchnic  nerve ;  + ,  small 
splanchnic  ;  +  + ,  smallest  splanchnic  ;  the  first  and  second  of  these  are  shown  joining 
so,  the  solar  plexus  ;  the  third  descending  to  re,  the  renal  plexus ;  connecting  branches 
between  the  solar  plexus  and  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves  are  also  rejiresented  ;  jsji',  above 
the  place  where  the  right  pneumo-gastric  passes  to  the  xjosterior  surface  of  the  stomach  ; 
pn",  the  left,  distributed  on  tlie  anterior  surface  of  the  cardiac  portion  of  tbe  organ  ;  from 
the  solar  plexus  large  branches  are  seen  surrounding  the  arteries  of  the  cceliac  axis,  and 
descending  to  ms,  the  superior  mesenteric  plexus  ;  opposite  to  this  is  an  indication  of  the 
suprarenal  ijIcxus  ;  below  re  (the  renal  plexus),  the  spermatic  plexus  is  also  indicated  ; 
ao,  on  the  front  of  the  aorta,  marks  the  aortic  plexus,  formed  by  nerves  descending  from 
the  solar  and  superior  mesenteric  plexuses  and  from  the  lumbar  ganglia;  mi,  the  inferior 
mesenteric  plexus,  suiTounding  the  corresponding  artery  ;  Jit/,  hji^ogastric  plexus,  placed 
between  the  common  iliac  arteries,  connected  above  with  the  aortic  plexus,  receiving  nerves 
from  the  lower  lumbar  ganglia,  and  dividing  below  into  the  right  and  left  pelvic  or  inferior 
hypogastric  plexuses  ;  ^jZ,  right  pelvic  plexus  ;  from  this  the  nerves  descending  are  joined 
by  those  from  the  plexus  on  the  superior  haamorrhoidal  vessels  mi',  by  sympathetic  nerves 
fi'om  the  sacral  ganglia,  and  by  numerous  visceral  nerves  from  the  third  and  fourth  sacral 
spinal  nerves,  and  there  are  thus  formed  the  rectal,  vesical,  and  other  plexuses,  which 
ramify  upon  the  viscei-a  from  behind  forwards,  and  from  below  upwards,  as  towards  ir, 
and  V,  the  rectum  and  bladder. 

arrangemerLt,  several  small  g-anglia  have  been  observed  on  its  divisions.  Accord- 
ing- to  Cunningham,  the  splanchnic  ganglion  is  alvrays  present  on  the  right 
side  (Jonrn.  Anat.,  ix.,  303). 

In  eight  instances  out  of  a  large  number  of  bodies,  "Wrisberg  observed  a  fourth 
splanchnic  nerve  (nervus  splanchnicus  suprcmus).  It  is  described  as  formed  by 
offsets  from  the  cardiac  nerves,  and  from  the  lower  cervical  as  well  as  some  of 
the  upper  thoracic  ganglia.  ("  Observ.  Anatom.  de  Nerv.  Viscerum  particula 
prima,  "  p.  25,  sect.  3.) 

Small  splanchnic  nerve. — The  small  or  second  splanchnic  nerve 
springs  fi-oni  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ganglia,  or  from  the  neighbouring 
part  of  the  cord.  It  passes  along  with  the  preceding  nerve,  or  separately, 
through  the  diaphragm,  and  ends  in  the  coeliac  plexus.  In  the  chest, 
this  nerve  often  communicates  with  the  large  splanchnic  nerve  ;  and  in 
some  instances  it  furnishes  filaments  to  the  renal  plexus,  especially  if  the 
lowest  splanchnic  nerve  is  very  small  or  wanting. 

Smallest  splanchnic  nerve. — This  nerve  (nerv.  renalis  posterior — 
Walter)  arises  from  the  twelfth  thoracic  ganglion,  and  communicates 
sometimes  with  the  nerve  last  described.  After  piercing  the  diaphragm, 
it  ends  in  the  renal  plexus,  and  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  cosliac  plexus. 

V  V  2 
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LUMBAR    PART    OF    THE    GANGLIATED    CORD. 

In  the  lumbar  region,  the  two  gangiiated  cords  approach  one  another 
more  nearly  than  in  the  thorax.  They  are  placed  before  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrse,  each  lying  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  psoas  muscle  ; 
and  that  of  the  right  side  is  partly  covered  by  the  vena  cava,  that  of  the 
left  by  the  aorta. 

The  ganglia  are  small,  and  of  an  oval  shape.  They  are  commonly 
four  in  number,  but  occasionally  their  number  is  diminished,  and  they 
are  then  of  larger  size. 

Connection  with  spinal  nerves. — In  consequence  of  the  greater  dis- 
tance at  which  the  lumbar  ganglia  are  placed  from  the  intervertebral  fora- 
mina, the  branches  of  connection  with  the  spinal  nerves  are  longer  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  gangiiated  cord.  There  are  generally  tAvo  connecting 
branches  for  each  ganglion,  but  the  number  is  not  so  uniform  as  it  is  in 
the  chest ;  nor  are  those  belonging  to  any  one  ganglion  connected  always 
with  the  same  spinal  nerve.  The  connecting  branches  accompany  the 
lumbar  arteries,  and,  as  they  cross  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  are  covered 
by  the  fibrous  bands  which  give  origin  to  the  psoas  muscle. 

Braxciies.— The  branches  of  these  ganglia  are  uncertain  in  their 
number.  Some  join  the  plexus  on  the  aorta  ;  others  descending  go  to 
form  the  hypogastric  plexus.  Several  filaments  are  distributed  to  the 
vcrtebra3  and  the  ligaments  connectino-  them. 


SACRAL    PART    OF    THE    GANGLIATED    CORD. 

Over  the  sacrum,  the  gangiiated  cord  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  much 
diminished  in  size,  and  gives  but  few  branches  to  the  viscera.  Its 
position  on  the  fi.'ont  of  the  sacrum  is  along  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior 
sacral  foramina  ;  and  like  the  two  series  of  those  foramina,  the  right  and 
left  cords  approach  one  another  in  their  progress  downwards.  The  upper 
end  of  each  is  united  to  the  last  lumbar  ganglion  by  a  single  or  a  double 
intergangliouic  cord  ;  and  at  the  lower  end  they  are  connected  by  means 
of  a  loop,  in  which  a  single  median  ganglion,  ganglion  im,}Mr  or  coccygeal 
gcmglion,  placed  on  the  fore  part  of  the  coccyx,  is  often  found.  The 
sacral  ganglia  are  usually  four  in  number  ;  but  the  variation  both  in 
size  and  number  is  more  marked  in  these  than  in  the  thoracic  or  lumbar 
gangha. 

Connection  with  spinal  nerves. — From  the  proximity  of  the  sacral 
ganglia  to  the  spinal  .nerves  at  their  emergence  from  the  foramina,  the 
communicating  branches  are  very  short  :  there  are  usually  two  for  each 
ganglion,  and  these  are  in  some  cases  connected  with  different  sacral 
nerves.  The  coccygeal  nerve  communicates  with  the  last  sacral,  or  the 
coccygeal  ganglion. 

■  Beanches. — The  branches  proceeding  from  the  sacral  ganglia  are 
much  smaller  than  those  fi'om  other  ganglia  of  the  cord.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  cxj^ended  on  the  front  of  the  sacrum,  and  join  the 
corresponding  branches  from  the  opposite  side.  Some  filaments  from 
one  or  two  of  the  uj^per  ganglia  enter  the  pelvic  plexus,  while  others 
go  to  form  a  plexus  on  the  middle  sacral  artery.  From  the  loop  con- 
necting the  two  cords,  filaments  are  given  to  the  coccyx  and  to  the  liga- 
ments about  it,  and  to  the  coccygeal  gland. 
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THE    GREAT   PLEXUSES    OF   THE   SYMPATHETIC. 

Under  this  head  may  be  inchided  certain  large  plexuses  of  nerves 
placed  farther  forwards  in  the  visceral  cavity  than  the  gangliated  cords, 
and  furnishing  branches  to  the  viscera.  The  principal  of  these  plexuses 
are  the  cardiac,  the  solar,  and  the  hypogastric  with  the  pelvic  plexuses 
prolonged  from  it.  They  are  composed  of  assemblages  of  nerves,  or  of 
nerves  and  ganglia,  and  from  them  smaller  plexuses  are  derived. 

CAKDIAC    PLEXUS. 

This  plexus  receives  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  cervical  ganglia  and 
those  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves,  and  fr'om  it  proceed  the  nerves 
which  supiily  the  heart,  besides  some  offsets  which  contribute  to  the 
nervous  supply  of  the  Imigs.  It  lies  against  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery,  where  these  vessels  are  in  contact,  and  in  its  network  are  distin- 
guished two  parts,  the  superficial  and  the  deep  cardiac  plexuses,  the  deep 
plexus  being  seen  behind  the  vessels,  and  the  superficial  more  in  front, 
but  both  being  closely  connected.  The  branches  pass  from  these 
plexuses  chiefly  forwards  in  two  bundles,  accompanying  the  coronary 
arteries. 

Superficial  cardiac  pleisus. — The  superficial  cardiac  plexus  lies  in 
the  concavity  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  between  the  ligament  of  the 
ductus  arteriosus  and  the  right  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  it 
the  superficial  or  first  cardiac  nerve  of  the  sympathetic  of  the  left  side 
terminates,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  together  with  the  lower  cervical 
cardiac  branch  of  the  left  pneumo-gastric  nerve.  In  the  superficial 
plexus  a  small  ganglion,  the  ganglion  of  Wrisierg,  is  frequently  found  at 
the  point  of  union  of  the  nerves.  Besides  ending  in  the  right  coronary 
plexus,  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus  fru'uishes  laterally  filaments 
along  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  anterior  pulmonary  plexus  of  the  left 
side. 

Deep  cardiac  plexus. — The  deep  cardiac  plexus,  much  larger  than 
the  superficial  one,  is  placed  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  between  it 
and  the  end  of  the  trachea,  and  above  the  bifiu'cation  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

This  plexus  receives  all  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  cervical  ganglia  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve,  except  the  first  or  superficial  cardiac  nerve  of  the 
left  side.  It  hkewise  receives  the  cardiac  nerves  fm-nished  by  the  vagus 
and  by  the  recurrent  laryngeal  branch  of  that  nerve,  with  the  exception 
of  the  left  cervical  cardiac  nerves. 

Of  the  branches  fr'om  the  right  side  of  the  plexus,  the  greater  number 
descend  in  fr'ont  of  the  right  pulmonary  artery,  and  join  branches  from 
the  superficial  part  in  the  formation  of  the  right  coronary  plexus ;  others, 
passing  behind  the  right  pulmonary  artery,  are  distributed  to  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart,  and  a  few  filaments  are  continued  into  the  left 
coronary  plexus. 

On  the  left  side,  a  few  branches  pass  forwards  by  the  side  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus  to  join  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus  ;  but  the  great  majority 
end  in  the  left  coronary  plexus. 

The  deep  cardiac  plexus  sends  filaments  to  the  anterior  pulmonary 
plexus  on  each  side. 

Coronary  plexuses. — The  oigM  coronary  plexus  is  derived  ft'om  both 
the  superficial  and  deep  cardiac  plexuses,  the  filaments  by  which  it  arises 
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embracing  the  root  of  the  aorta.  It  accompanies  the  right  coronary 
artery  on  the  heart,  sending  its  branches  upwards  and  downwards  to  the 
am'icle  and  ventricle. 

The  left  coronary ^Jlexus  is  larger  than  the  right,  and  is  derived  mainly 
from  the  left  half  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  Being  directed  forwards 
between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  left  auricular  appendage,  it  reaches 
the  left  coronary  artery,  and  subdivides  into  two  principal  portions  which 
accompany  the  primary  divisions  of  that  vessel. 

Nervous  filaments  ramify  in  great  number  under  the  pericardium,  especially 
on  the  ventricular  portion  of  the  heart.  They  are  not  so  easily  distinguished  in 
man  as  in  some  animals.  In  the  heart  of  the  calf  or  the  lamb  they  are  distinctly' 
seen  without  dissection,  running  in  lines  which  cross  obliquely  the  muscular 
fibres.  Eemak  was  the  first  to  observe  that  these  branches  are  furnished  with 
small  ganglia,  both  on  the  surface  and  in  the  muscular  substance  (MtlUer's 
"Archiv, "  1844).  For  a  description  of  the  G-anglia  and  Nerves  of  the  Heart 
from  original  observations,  see  I.  Bell  Pettigrew,  "Physiol,  of  the  Circulation," 
&c.,1874,  p.  293. 

SOLAR   OR   EPIGASTRIC    PLEXUS. 

The  solar  or  epigastric  plexus,  the  largest  of  the  prevertebral 
centres,  is  i)laced  at  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  behind  the  stomach, 
and  in  front  of  the  aorta  and  the  pillars  of  the  diaplaragm.  Surrounding 
the  origin  of  the  coeliac  axis  and  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  it  occu- 
pies the  interval  between  the  suprarenal  bodies,  and  extends  downwards 
as  far  as  the  pancreas.  The  plexus  consists  of  nervous  cords,  with 
several  ganglia  of  various  sizes  connected  with  them.  The  large 
splanchnic  nerve  on  both  sides,  and  some  branches  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric,  terminate  in  it.  The  branches  given  off  from  it  are  very 
numerous,  and  accompany  the  arteries  to  the  principal  viscera  of  the 
abdomen,  constituting  so  many  secondary  plexuses  on  the  vessels. 
Thus,  diaphragmatic,  coeliac,  mesenteric,  and  other  plexuses  are  recog- 
nised, which  follow  the  corresponding  arteries. 

Semilunar  ganglia. — The  solar  plexus  contains,  as  already  men- 
tioned, several  gangha  ;  and  by  the  size  of  these  bodies  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  prevertebral  plexuses.  The  two  principal  ganglionic 
masses,  named  semilunar,  though  they  have  often  little  of  the  form  the 
name  implies,  occupy  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  plexus,  one  on  each 
side,  and  are  placed  close  to  the  suprarenal  bodies  by  the  side  of  the 
coeliac  and  the  superior  mesenteric  arteries.  At  the  upper  end,  which  is 
expanded,  each  ganglion  receives  the  great  splanchnic  nerve. 

Diaphragmatic  or  "phrenic  plexus. — The  nerves  composing  this 
plexus  are  derived  from  the  upper  part  of  the  semilunar  ganglion,  and 
are  larger  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side.  Accompanying  the  arteries 
along  the  lower  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  the  nerves  sink  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  muscle.  They  furnish  some  filaments  to  the  sujprarenal 
body,  and  join  with  the  spinal  phrenic  nerves. 

At  the  right  side,  on  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  near  the 
suprarenal  body,  there  is  a  small  ganglion,  {diajjhragmatic  or  ])hrenio 
ganglion,)  which  marks  the  junction  between  the  phrenic  nerves  of  the 
spinal  and  sympathetic  systems.  From  this  small  ganghon  filaments 
are  distributed  to  the  vena  cava,  the  suprarenal  body,  and  the  hepatic 
plexus.     On  the  left  side  the  ganglion  is  wanting. 

Suprarenal  plexus. — The  suprarenal  nerves  issue  from   the  .solar 
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plexus  and  the  outer  part  of  the  semihinar  ganglion,  a  few  filaments 
being  added  from  the  diaphragmatic  plexus.  They  are  short,  but 
numerous  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  body  which  they  supply  : 
they  enter  the  upper  and  inner  parts  of  the  suprarenal  capsule.  These 
nerves  are  continuous  below  with  the  renal  plexus.  The  plexus  is  joined 
by  branches  from  one  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  and  presents  a  ganglion 
{[langl.  splanchnko-siqri'arenale),  where  it  is  connected  with  those 
branches.  The  plexus  and  ganglion  are  smaller  on  the  left  than  on  the 
right  side. 

B-enal  plexus. — The  nerves  forming  the  renal  plexus,  fifteen  or 
twenty  in  number,  emanate  for  the  most  part  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
semilunar  ganglion ;  but  some  are  added  from  the  solar  and  aortic 
plexuses.  Moreover,  filaments  from  the  smallest  splanchnic  nerve,  and 
occasionally  from  the  other  splanchnic  nerves,  terminate  in  the  renal 
plexus.  In  their  course  along  the  renal  artery,  ganglia  of  different  sizes 
{renal  gem gJm)  are  formed  on  these  nerves.  Lastly,  dividing  with  the 
branching  of  the  vessel,  the  nerves  follow  the  reual  arteries  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney.  On  the  right  side  some  filaments  are  furnished 
to  the  vena  cava,  behind  which  the  plexus  passes  with  the  renal  artery  ; 
and  on  both  sides  offsets  pass  to  the  spermatic  plexus. 

Spermatic  plexus. — This  small  plexus  commences  in  the  renal,  but 
receives  in  its  course  along  the  spermatic  artery  an  accession  from  the 
aortic  plexus.  Continuing  downwards  to  the  testis,  the  spermatic  nerves 
are  connected  with  others  which  accompany  the  vas  deferens  and  its 
artery  from  the  pelvis. 

In  the  female,  the  plexus,  like  the  artery,  is  distributed  to  the  ovary 
and  the  uterus. 

Cceliac  plexus. — This  plexus  is  of  large  size,  and  is  derived  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  great  epigastric  plexus.  It  surrounds  the  coeliac  axis  in 
a  kind  of  membranous  sheath,  and  subdivides,  with  the  artery,  into 
coronary,  hepatic,  and  splenic  plexuses,  the  branches  of  which  form 
communications  corresponding  with  the  arches  of  the  arterial  anasto- 
mosis. The  plexus  receives  offsets  from  one  or  more  of  the  splanchnic 
nerves,  and  on  the  left  side  a  considerable  branch  from  the  right 
imeumo-gastric  nerve  is  continued  into  it. 

The  coronary  plexus  is  placed  with  its  artery  along  the  small  curvature 
of  the  stomach,  and  unites  with  the  nerves  which  accompany  the  pyloric 
artery,  as  well  as  with  branches  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves.  The 
nerves  of  this  plexus  enter  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  after  running  a 
short  distance  beneath  the  peritoneum. 

The  hepaiic  plexus,  the  largest  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  coeliac 
plexus,  ascends  with  the  hepatic  vessels  and  the  bile-duct,  and,  entering 
the  sulDStance  of  the  Hver,  ramifies  on  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein 
and  the  hepatic  artery.  Offsets  from  the  left  pneumo-gastric  nerve  join 
the  hepatic  plexus  at  the  left  side  of  the  vessels.  From  this  plexus  fila- 
ments are  furnished  to  the  right  suprarenal  plexus,  as  well  as  other 
secondary  plexuses  which  follow  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery. 
Thus  there  is  a  cystic  plexus  to  the  gall-bladder  ;  and  there  are  pyloric^ 
gastro-epiplok,  and  paiweatko-duochnal  plexuses,  which  unite  with 
coronary,  splenic,  and  mesenteric  nerves. 

The  splenic  plexus,  continued  on  the  splenic  artery  and  its  branches 
into  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  is  reinforced  at  its  beginning  by 
branches  from  the  left  semilunar  ganglion,  and  by  filaments  from  the 
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right  vagus  nerve.  It  famishes  the  left  gastro-epipJoic  and  pancreatic 
plexuses,  which  course  along  the  corresponding  branches  of  the  splenic 
artery,  and,  like  the  vessels,  are  distributed  to  the  stomach  and 
pancreas. 

Superior  mesenteric  plexus. — The  plexus  accompanying  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery,  -whiter  in  colour  and  firmer  than  any  of  the 
precediug  offsets  of  the  solar  plexus,  envelopes  the  artery  in  a  mem- 
braniform  sheath,  and  receives  a  prolongation  from  the  junction  of  the 
right  pneumo-gastric  nerve  with  the  coeliac  plexus.  Near  the  root  of 
the  artery,  ganglionic  masses  (gangl.  meseraica)  occur  in  connection 
with  the  nerves  of  this  plexus. 

The  offsets  of  the  plexus  are  in  name  and  distribution  the  same  as  the 
vessels.  In  their  progress  to  the  intestine  some  of  the  nerves  quit  thfe 
arteries  which  first  supported  them,  and  are  directed  forwards  in  the, 
intervals  between  the  vessels.  As  they  proceed  they  di\ade,  and  unite 
with  lateral  branches,  like  the  arteries,  but  without  the  same  regularity: 
they  finally  pass  upon  the  intestine  along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the 
mesentery. 

Aortic  plexus. — The  aortic  or  intermesenteric  plexus,  placed  along 
the  abdominal  aorta,  and  occupying  the  interval  between  the  origins  of 
the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries,  consists,  for  the  most  pait, 
of  two  lateral  cords,  connected  with  the  semilunar  ganglia  and  reniil 
plexuses,  which  are  extended  on  the  sides  of  the  aorta,  and  which  mee\i 
in  several  communicating  branches  over  the  front  of  that  vessel.  It  is 
joined  by  branches  from  some  of  the  lumbar  ganglia,  and  presents  not 
unfrequently  one  or  more  distinct  ganglionic  enlargements  towards  its 
centre. 

The  aortic  plexus  furnishes  the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus  and  part  of 
the  spermatic,  gives  some  filaments  to  the  lower  vena  cava,  and  ends 
below  in  the  hypogastric  plexus. 

Inferior  mesenteric  plexus.— This  plexus  is  derived  principally 
from  the  left  lateral  part  of  the  aortic  plexus,  and  closely  surrounds  with 
a  network  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery.  It  distributes  nerves  to  the 
left  or  descending  part  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  assists 
in  supj)lying  the  rectum.  The  nerves  of  this  |)lexus,  like  those  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  plexus,  are  firm  in  texture  and  of  a  whitish  colour. 

The  highest  branches  (those  on  the  left  colic  artery)  are  connected 
with  the  last  branches  (middle  colic)  of  the  superior  mesenteric  plexus, 
while  others  in  the  pelvis  unite  with  offsets  derived  fi-om  the  pelvic 
plexus. 

HYPOGASTRIC    PLEXUS. 

The  hypogastric  plexus,  the  assemblage  of  nerves  destined  for  the 
supply  of  the  viscera  of  the  2:)elvis,  lies,  invested  in  a  sheath  of  dense 
connective  tissue,  in  the  interval  between  the  two  common  iliac  arteries. 
It  is  formed  by  the  prolongations  of  the  aortic  plexus  on  each  side, 
which  receive  considerable  branches  fi'om  the  lumbar  ganglia,  and,  after 
crossing  the  common  iliac  artery,  interlace  in  the  form  of  a  flat  plexiform 
mass  placed  in  front  of  the  lowest  lumbar  vertebra.  The  plexus  contains 
no  distinct  ganglia.  At  the  lower  end  it  divides  into  two  parts,  which 
are  directed  forwards,  one  to  each  side  of  the  pelvic  viscera,  and  form 
the  pelvic  plexuses. 
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PELVIC    PLEXtrS. 

The  pelvic  or  inferior  hypogastric  plexuses,  one  on  each  side,  are 
placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity  by  the  side  of  the  rectum, 
and  of  the  vagina  in  the  female.  The  nerves,  continued  from  the  hypo- 
gastric plexus,  enter  into  repeated  communications  as  they  descend,  and 
form  at  the  points  of  connection  small  knots,  which  contain  a  little 
ganghonic  matter.  After  descending  some  way,  they  become  united 
with  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves,  as  well  as  with  a  few  offsets  of  the 
sacral  ganglia,  and  the  union  of  all  constitutes  the  pelvic  plexus.  The 
spinal  branches  which  enter  into  the  plexus  are  furnished  from  the  third 
and  fourth  sacral  nerves,  occasionally  also  the  second.  Small  ganglia 
are  formed  at  the  places  of  union  of  the  spinal  nerves,  as  well  as  else- 
where in  the  plexus  (plexus  gangiiosus — Tiedemann). 

From  the  plexus  so  constituted,  numerous  nerves  are  distributed  to 
the  pelvic  viscera.  They  correspond  with  the  branches  of  the  internal 
ihac  artery,  and  vary  with  the  sex  ;  thus,  besides  htcmorrhoidal  and 
vesical  nerves,  which  are  common  to  both  sexes,  there  are  nerves  special 
to  each  : — namely,  in  the  male  for  the  prostate,  vesicula  seminalis,  and 
vas  deferens  ;  in  the  female,  for  the  vagina,  uterus,  ovary,  and  Fallopian 
tube. 

The  nerves  distributed  to  the  urinary  bladder  and  the  vagina  contain 
a  larger  proportion  of  spinal  nerves  than  those  furnished  to  the  other 
pelvic  viscera. 

Haemorrlioidal  plexus. — These  slender  nerves  proceed  from  the  back 
part  of  the  pelvic  plexus.  They  join  with  the  nerves  (superior  hasmor- 
rhoidal)  which  descend  with  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  and  penetrate 
the  coats  of  the  rectum. 

Vesical  plexus. — The  nerves  of  the  urinary  bladder  are  very  nu- 
merous. They  are  directed  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvic  plexus 
to  the  side  and  lower  part  of  the  bladder.  x\t  first  these  nerves 
accompany  the  ^•esical  blood-vessels,  but  afterwards  they  leave  the 
Tessels,  and  subdivide  into  minute  branches  before  perforating  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  organ.  Secondary  plexuses  are  given  in  the  male 
to  the  vas  deferens  and  the  vesicula  seminalis. 

The  nerves  of  the  vas  deferens  ramify  round  that  tube,  and  communi- 
cate in  the  spermatic  cord  with  the  nerves  of  the  spermatic  plexus. 
Those  fornished  to  the  vesicula  seminalis  form  an  interlacement  on  the 
vesicula,  and  some  branches  penetrate  its  substance.  Other  filaments 
from  the  prostatic  nerves  reach  the  same  structure. 

Prostatic  plexus. — The  nerves  of  this  plexus  are  of  considerable 
size,  and  pass  onwards  between  the  prostate  gland  and  the  levator  ani. 
Some  are  furnished  to  the  prostate  and  to  the  vesicula  seminalis  ;  and 
the  plexus  is  then  continued  forwards  to  supply  the  erectile  substance  of 
the  penis,  where  its  nerves  are  named  cavernous. 

Cavernous  nerves  of  the  penis. — These  are  very  slender,  and  difficult 
to  dissect.  Continuing  from  the  prostatic  plexus,  they  pass  onwards 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and  through  the  muscular  structm-e 
connected  Avith  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  to  the  dorsum  of 
the  penis.  At  the  root  of  the  latter,  the  cavernous  nerves  are  joined  by 
some  short  filaments  from  the  pudic  nerve.  Having  distributed  twigs 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  prostate  and  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra, 
these  nerves  divide  into  branches  for  the  erectile  substance  of  the  penis, 
as  follows  :  — 
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The  smcdl  cavernous  nerves  (Miiller)  perforate  the  fibrous  covering 
of  the  corpus  cavernosum  near  the  root  of  the  penis,  and  end  in  the 
erectile  substance. 

The  large  cavernous  nerve,  Avhich  extends  forwards  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  penis,  and  dividing,  gives  filaments  that  penetrate  the  corpus 
cavernosum,  and  pass  with  or  near  the  cavernous  artery.  As  it  con- 
tinues onwards,  this  nerve  joins  with  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  pudio 
nerve  about  the  middle  of  the  penis,  and  is  distributed  to  the  corpus 
cavernosum.  Branches  from  the  foregoing  nerves  reach  the  corpus 
spongiosum  urethrae.  (Miiller,  "  Ueber  die  organischen  Nerven  der 
erectilen  miinnlichen  Geschlechtsorgane,  "  &c.     Berlin,  183G.) 

Vaginal  plexus. — The  nerves  furnished  to  the  vagina  leave  the 
lower  part  of  the  pelvic  plexus — that  part  with  which  the  spinal  nerves 
are  more  particularly  combined.  They  are  distributed  to  the  vagina 
without  previously  entering  into  a  plexiform  arrangement ;  and  they 
end  in  the  erectile  tissue  on  the  lower  and  anterior  part,  and  in  the 
mucous  membrane. 

ITerves  of  the  uterus. — These  nerves  are  derived  mainly  from 
the  lateral  fasciculus  prolonged  to  the  j)elvic  plexus  from  the  hypo- 
gastric plexus,  but  some  filaments  are  also  added  from  the  third  and 
fourth  sacral  nerves.  They  are  directed  upwards  with  the  blood-vessels, 
between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  along  the  side  of  the  organ, 
and  some  slender  fihinients  accompany  the  branches  of  the  uterine  artery, 
but  the  larger  number  of  the  nerves  sink  directly  into  the  substance  of 
the  uterus,  penetrating  for  the  liiost  part  its  neck  and  the  lower  portion 
of  its  body.  They  form  connections  in  the  broad  ligament  with  the 
ovarian  nerves,  and  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  also  receives  an  offset  from 
that  plexus.  Numerous  ganglia  are  contained  in  the  plexus  by  the  side 
of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  uterus,  but  they  have  not  been  found  in  its 
muscular  substance.  One  Isranch,  continued  directly  from  the  common 
hypogastric  plexus,  reaches  the  hinder  surface  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
above  the  rest  ;  and  a  nerve  from  the  same  source  ascends  to  the  Fallo- 
pian tube.  (Fr.  Tiedemann,  "  Tab.  Nerv.  Uteri,"  Heidelberg,  1823  ; 
Robert  Lee,  in  Phil.  Trans.  1841,  1842,  1846,  and  1849  ;  Snow  Beck, 
in  Phil.  Trans.,  1846,  part  ii.;  and  F.  Frankenhauser,  "Die  Nerven 
der  Gebarmutter,"  1867.) 

The  nerves  of  the  gravid  uterus  have  been  frequently  investigated, 
with  a  view  to  discover  if  they  become  enlarged  along  with  the  increase 
in  size  of  the  organ.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  increase  which  takes 
place  is  confined,  for  the  most  part  to  the  thickening  of  the  fibrous 
envelopes  of  the  nerves';  but  it  appears  also,  from  the  researches  of 
Kilian,  that  fibres  frn^nished  with  a  medullary  sheath,  which  in  the  un- 
impregnated  state  of  the  uterus  lose  that  sheath  as  they  proceed  to  their 
distribution,  in  the  impregnated  condition  of  the  uterus  continue  to 
be  surrounded  with  it  as  they  run  between  the  muscular  fibres.  (Farre, 
in  Supplement  of  Cyclopaedia  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  "Uterus  and  Ap- 
pendages.") 


SUPEKFIGIAL    AND    TOPOGEAPHIGAL 
ANATOMY. 


IiT  this  section  "will  be  comprised,  1,  a  brief  account  of  the  external 
conformation  of  the  body,  including  the  relation  of  its  anatomical  con- 
stituents to  its  surface  forms,  and  the  mode  of  determining-  the  position 
of  deep  seated  organs,  such  as  the  viscera,  large  vessels,  and  other  im- 
portant parts  ;  and  2,  the  topographical  and  surgical  anatomy  of  the 
inguinal  and  perineal  regions. 

SUPERFICIAL   ANATOMY   OF    THE   HEAD   AISTD    IfECK. 

THE     HEAD    AND    FACE. 

The  upper  part  of  the  cranium  is  but  thinly  covered  by  the  scalp,  and 
the  form  of  the  head  is  almost  exactly  that  of  the  skull.  The  bones 
can  be  readily  examined  by  passing  the  hand  over  the  head,  and  the 
following  parts  are  thus  to  be  distinguished  : — In  the  middle  line  behind, 
is  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  from  which  the  superior  curved 
line  proceeds  outwards  on  eacli  side  towards  the  mastoid  process  ;  below 
this  line  the  bone  is  obscured  by  the  overlying  muscles.  Above  the 
occipital  protuberance,  the  lambdoid  suture  is  often  to  be  followed  as  a 
slight  depression  on  the  surface.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  lateral  region 
of  the  head  the  temporal  crest  of  the  frontal  bone  becomes  prominent, 
and  leads  do-^m  to  the  external  angular  process,  the  junction  of  wdiich 
wdth  the  malar  bone  is  marked  by  a  distinct  depression.  Below  this  the 
outline  of  the  malar  bone  can  be  followed,  and  from  the  hinder  part  of 
the  latter  the  finger  passes  along  the  zygoma  to  its  base  in  front  of  the 
ear.  Higher  up  on  the  side  of  the  head  the  temporal  line  on  the  parietal 
bone  is  fr'equenfcly  to  be  recognised,  indicating  the  extent  upwards  of  the 
temporal  muscle.  The  margin  of  the  orbit  can  be  felt  in  its  w^hole 
extent,  and  is  found  to  be  interrupted  above,  about  the  junction  of  the 
inner  and  middle  thirds,  by  the  supraorbital  notch,  unless  this  be  con- 
verted into  a  foramen,  when  it  is  scarcely  perceptible.  Above  the  orbit 
is  the  superciliary  ridge,  small  in  the  female  and  absent  in  the  child,  and 
often  rendered  more  prominent  by  a  largely  developed  frontal  sinus  ; 
above  this  on  the  forehead  is  the  fi-ontal  eminence,  wdiich  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  most  marked  during  childhood.  In  the  infant,  the  anterior 
fontanelle  is  felt  as  a  lozenge-shaped  depression,  leading  forwards  to  the 
interval  between  the  two  fi'ontal,  and  backwards  to  that  between  the  two 
parietal  bones ;  the  latter  interval  conducts  to  the  triradiate  posterior 
fontanelle,  the  lateral  limlDs  of  which  are  continued  downwards  along  the 
upper  margins  of  the  occipital  bone. 
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The  supraorbital  nerve  and  artery  pass  almost  vertically  upwards  from 
tlie  supraorbital  notch,  and  more  internally  the  frontal  artery  and  supra- 
trochlear nerve  ascend  over  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  while  the  large  frontal 
vein  descends  in  a  similar  position  to  the  root  of  the  nose.  Posteriorly, 
the  occipital  vessels  and  great  occipital  nerve  run  upwards  to  the  vertex, 
entering  the  scalp  somewhat  internal  to  a  point  midway  between  the 
external  occipital  protuberance  and  the  mastoid  process.  The  super- 
ficial temporal  artery  crosses  the  base  of  the  zygoma  immediately  in 
front  of  the  ear,  and  its  anterior  branch  can  frequently  be  seen,  especially 
in  old  persons,  running  njDwards  and  forwards  with  a  tortuous  coui'se 
over  the  fore  part  of  the  temporal  muscle  towards  the  forehead. 

In  contact  with  the  inner  sm'face  of  the  cranial  wall,  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  is  directed  backwards  along  the  middle  line,  extending 
fr'om  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  to  the  external  occipital  protuber- 
ance ;  from  the  latter  point  the  lateral  sinus  runs  horizontally  outwards 
and  forwards  to  a  spot  about  an  inch  behind  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  vrhere  it  turns  downwards  towards  the  mastoid  process.  The 
anterior  and  larger  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  runs  upwards 
and  backwards  within  the  skull  in  the  fore  part  of  the  temporal  region  ; 
a  point  two  inches  above  the  zygoma  and  two  inches  behind  the  level  of 
the  external  angular  process  marks  the  spot  where  the  vessel  is  leaving 
the  deep  groove  or  canal  which  it  occupies  on  the  anterior  inferior  angle 
of  the  parietal  bone. 

The  extent  dowmwards  of  the  cerebrum  is  indicated  by  a  line  draAvn  in 
the  direction  of  the  eyebroAv  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  above  the  upper 
margin  of  the  orbit,  and  then  carried  backwards  and  downwards  on  the 
side  of  the  head  over  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygoma  to  the  external 
occipital  protuberance.  The  bifurcation  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  corre- 
sponds to  a  point  one  inch  and  a  quarter  behind,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
above  the  level  of,  the  external  angular  process  ;  from  this  point  the 
anterior  limb  of  the  fissure  ascends  almost  vertically  for  nearly  an  inch, 
while  the  posterior  limb  runs  backwards  and  a  little  upwards  for  a 
distance  of  about  tlii'ee  inches,  and  terminates  beneath  the  parietal 
eminence.  The  upper  end  of  the  fmTow  of  Rolando  is  placed  about  half 
an  inch  behind  a  jDoint  mid\A'ay  between  the  root  of  the  nose  and  the 
external  occipital  protuberance  ;  its  lower  end  is  close  to  the  posterior 
limb,  and  about  an  inch  behind  the  bifurcation,  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 
The  external  parieto-occipital  fissure  is  directed  transversely  outwards, 
for  somewhat  less  than  an  inch,  fr'om  the  apex  of  the  lambdoid  suture, 
the  latter  spot  being  situated  between  two  and  three  inches  above  the 
external  occipital  protuberance. 

In  the  face  proper,  the  nasal  bones  and  the  margin  of  the  anterior 
nasal  aperture  are  readily  traced,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  latter,  in 
the  root  of  the  columna  nasi,  the  anterior  nasal  spine  is  felt.  In  ft-ont 
of  this  opening  the  form  of  the  upper  and  lower  lateral  cartilages  can  be 
distinguished,  and  the  inner  portion  of  the  latter  is  more  clearly  made 
out  by  passing  the  finger  into  the  nostril,  by  which  means  part  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  septum,  the  lower  margin  of  the  upper  lateral  cartilage, 
and  sometimes  the  tip  of  the  inferior  turbinate  bone  can  also  be  felt. 

Below  the  base  of  the  zygoma,  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  is 
quite  superficial  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  masseter,  and  from  the 
condyle  the  posterior  margin  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  can  be  fol- 
lowed to  the  angle.     The  lower  margin  of  the  jaw  can  also  be  felt 
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thronghoiit,  and  ascending  from  its  central  point  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  masseter.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  latter,  the  facial  arterj 
crosses  the  base  of  the  jaw,  and  is  readily  found  by  its  pulsation  ; 
the  course  of  the  ressel  is  roughly  marked  by  a  line  passing  upwards  a 
little  outside  the  corner  of  the  mouth  and  continued  by  the  side  of  the 
nose  to  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye.  The  coronary  branch  of  the 
artery  may  be  felt  pulsating  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  in  each  lip 
very  near  its  free  border.  Stenson's  duct  runs  generally  in  the  direction 
of  a  line  drawn  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  concha  of  the  ear  to  a 
point  midway  between  the  ala  of  the  nose  and  the  free  margin  of  the  lip, 
bur.  it  varies  somewhat  in  position  in  different  subjects  ;  accompanying 
the  duct  are  the  transverse  facial  vessels  and  the  infraorbital  branches  of 
the  facial  nerve.  The  interval  between  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the 
mastoid  process  is  occupied  by  the  parotid  gland,  a  part  of  which  extends 
forwards  over  the  masseter  muscle,  and  the  trunk  of  the  facial  nerve  is 
deeply  placed  beneath  the  gland  ;  the  position  of  the  nerve  may  be  indi- 
cated by  a  line  running  downwards  and  forwards  fi'om  the  anterior 
border  of  the  mastoid  process  at  the  point  where  it  meets  the  ear.  A  line 
carried  downwards  over  the  face,  crossing  the  supraorbital  notch  and  the 
interval  between  the  two  bicuspid  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  will  be  found 
to  be  nearly  vertical  and  to  pass  over  the  infraorbital  and  mental  fora- 
mina, thus  forming  a  guide  to  the  spots  at  which  the  largest  cutaneous 
branches  of  the  three  trunks  of  the  fifth  nerve  come  to  the  surface. 

About  the  anterior  half  of  the  eyeball  can  be  felt  in  the  aperture  of 
the  orbit  ;  it  gives  a  tense  elastic  sensation  to  the  fingers.  At  the 
upper  and  inner  angle  of  the  orbital  opening  the  puUey  of  the  superior 
oblique  muscle  may  also  be  felt. 

The  skin  of  the  eyelid  is  very  soft  and  thin  ;  at  the  fi'ee  mai'gin  of 
each  lid  it  passes  into  the  conjunctiva  along  the  line  of  the  eyelashes,, 
and  within  this  a  sharp  edge  is  formed,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
lid,  which  is  closely  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  eyeball.  The  palpebral 
fissure  is  somewhat  oval,  or  widely  fusiform,  in  shape,  but  the  margin  of 
the  upper  lid  is  more  arched  than  that  of  the  lower.  The  fissure  is  also 
generally  a  little  inclined  from  without  inwards  and  downwards. 

The  whole  length  of  the  palpebral  fissure  is  about  an  inch  and  ai 
quarter  ;  its  breadth  is  scarcely  sufficient,  unless  when  the  eyes  are 
unusually  widely  opened,  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  cornea  ,•  but  these 
dimensions,  especially  the  latter,  vary  considerably  in  different  persons, 
thus  causing  the  eye  to  appear  larger  or  smaller,  although  the  size  of  the 
glolje  itself  is  relatively  very  constant.  At  the  outer  canthus,  the  lids 
meet  in  an  acute  angle  ;  at  the  inner,  the  fissure  is  prolonged  downwards 
and  inwards  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  portions  of  the  lid- 
margins,  which  are  straight  and  rounded.  The  junction  of  the  curved 
and  straight  portions  of  the  margin  is  marked  by  a  slight  elevation,  the 
papilla  lacJiri/mal is,  v:}i\ch  is  much  better  developed  in  the  lower  lid  than 
the  upper,  and  on  drawing  the  lid  forwards  a  minute  opening,  the 
imndum  lachrymaJe,  is  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  papilla,  leading  into 
the  canaliculus  l^y  which  the  tears  are  conveyed  into  the  lachrymal  sac. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inner  canthus  the  lids  are  separated  from 
the  eyeball  by  the  carwicula  lackrymalis,  a  red  fleshy-looking  portion  of 
skin,  which  supports  a  few  fine  hairs,  and  by  the  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane known  as  the  2^lica  semilunaris. 

The  lids  can  be  readily  everted,  the  lower  one  by  simply  pulling  it 
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downwards,  the  upper  one  by  turning  it  over  a  probe,  and  the  ocular 
and  palpebral  conjunctiva  can  thus  be  completely  examined  ;  the  former 
is  transparent  and  smooth,  presenting  only  a  few  minute  vessels  in  the 
healthy  state  ;  the  latter  is  more  or  less  red  and  velvetty  in  appearance. 
The  Meibomian  glands  are  seen  at  the  same  time,  appearing  through 
the  conjunctiva  as  lines  of  yellowish  granules  arranged  perpendicularly 
to  the  edges  of  the  lids,  and  along  the  latter  the  openings  of  their  ducts 
are  visible  in  the  form  of  minute  spots  within  the  line  of  the  eyelashes. 

If  the  eyelids  are  drawn  forcibly  outwards,  the  internal  tarsal  ligament, 
or  tendo  oculi,  is  made  to  project  between  the  inner  canthus  and  the 
margin  of  the  orbit,  and  this  band  can  also  be  felt  as  it  is  tightened 
during  the  act  of  winking.  Behind  the  tarsal  ligament,  and  reaching 
to  a  somewhat  higher  level,  is  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  into  the  latter  the 
cauaHculi  open,  taking  a  course  from  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  at  first 
vertically,  and  then  nearly  horizontally,  the  one  above  and  the  other 
below  the  ligament.  A  knife  entered  immediately  below  the  internal 
tarsal  ligament  will  open  the  lower  part  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  a  probe 
may  then  be  passed  through  the  incision,  in  a  direction  downwards  and 
slightly  backwards  and  outwards,  along  the  nasal  duct  into  the  nose. 

On  looking  into  the  mouth,  the  teeth  are  seen,  and  by  everting  the 
lips,  the  outer  surface  of  the  gums  may  be  inspected,  and  the  alveolar 
processes  can  be  examined  with  the  finger.  The  smooth  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  lips  is  thus  exposed,  and  in  the  middle  line,  passing 
from  each  lip  to  the  jaw,  is  a  thin  fold  termed  the  frtenum  ;  of  these 
the  upper  one  is  the  larger.  On  pulling  the  angle  of  the  mouth  out- 
wards, the  lining  membrane  of  the  inside  of  the  cheek  can  be  examined, 
and  the  papilla  on  which  the  duct  of  Stenson  opens  may  be  seen  and 
felt  opposite  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  with  some 
difficulty  a  fine  probe  may  be  made  to  enter  the  aperture.  A  little 
farther  back,  if  the  mouth  be  alternately  opened  and  shut,  it  is  easy  to 
distinguish  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter  and  temporal  muscles, 
as  well  as  the  edge  and  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw. 

By  raising  the  tongue,  the  inner  aspect  of  the  gums  and  the  floor  of 
the  mouth  are  brought  into  view.  The  under  surface  of  the  tongue  is 
smooth,  and  is  connected  in  the  middle  line  with  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
by  the  frsenum  linguae,  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  similar  to,  but  much 
larger  than,  the  frtena  of  the  lips  ;  from  this  a  fine  line  is  continued  for- 
wards to  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  Somewhat  less  than  half  an  inch 
external  to  the  frtenum,  on  each  side,  the  ranine  vein  is  clearly  seen 
through  the  delicate  mucous  membrane  ;  the  corresponding  artery  is 
more  deeply  placed  and  does  not  come  into  view  ;  an  elevated  and 
fringed  line  of  the  mucous  membrane  lies  superficially  to  these  vessels, 
and  may  be  followed,  converging  towards  its  fellow,  almost  as  far  as  the 
tip  of  the  tongue.  Between  the  alveolar  border  and  the  tongue,  on 
each  side,  is  a  well  marked  ridge  of  the  mucous  membrane,  directed 
obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  over  the  sublingual  salivary  gland. 
Each  ridge  ends  close  to  the  middle  line  in  a  small  papilla,  and  on  this 
is  seen,  in  the  form  of  a  minute  spot,  the  opening  of  Wharton's  duct, 
into  which  a  fine  probe  may  be  easily  passed. 

On  putting  back  the  head,  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  hard 
palate,  and  the  soft  palate  come  into  view,  as  well  as  the  uvula,  the 
anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  the  tousfls.  The 
hamular  process  is  plainly  felt  a  little  behind  and  internal  to  the  last 
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molar  tooth,  and  just  in  front  of  tliis  is  situated  the  opening  of  the 
posterior  palatine  canal,  through  which  the  largest  yessels  and  nerves  of 
the  palate  issue.  The  pterygo-masillary  ligament  is  to  be  felt  descending 
from  the  hamular  process  to  the  inferior  maxilla,  being-  contained  in  a 
more  or  less  prominent  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane,  ^vhich  passes 
between  the  jaws  behind  the  extremities  of  the  dental  arches.  Just  in 
front  of  this,  and  immediately  internal  to  the  last  molar  tooth,  the 
lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  runs  inwards  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane  to  the  side  of  the  tongue. 

Between  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  a  portion  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  hinder  wall  of  the  pharynx  is  seen  ;  and  if  the  finger  be 
passed  behind  the  tongue,  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  feeling  the  remainder 
of  the  back  of  the  phaiynx  and  the  epiglottis.  By  hooking  the  finger 
up  behind  the  soft  palate,  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  is 
reached,  and  the  posterior  nares  and  adjacent  parts  may  be  explored. 
In  this  way  also  the  bodies  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebr;©  may  be  ex- 
Timined,  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  being  opposite  the  lower  margin 
of  the  posterior  nares,  and  the  axis  corresponding  to  the  soft  palate. 

THE     NECK. 

The  front  of  the  neck  is  divided  into  an  upper,  SKprahyoid,  sul?- 
maxiUarij,  or  Ju/o-mental  region,  and  a  lower,  infrahyoid  or  liyo-sternal 
region.  The  hyoid  bone,  which  forms  the  boundary  line  between  the 
two  divisions,  can  be  felt  in  the  receding  angle  below  the  chin,  and  it 
may  be  examined  by  fixing  the  two  great  cornua  between  the  fingers. 
The  anterior  bellies  of  the  digastric  muscles  form  the  convex  surface  in 
the  middle  of  the  suprahyoid  region,  and  outside  this  on  each  side  the 
submaxillary  gland  is  both  to  be  felt  and  seen.  The  median  prominence 
{pomwn  Adami)  in  the  upper  part  of  the  infrahyoid  region  is  due  to  the  thy- 
roid cartilage,  and  is  strongly  marked  in  men,  especially  those  T\'ith  deep 
voices,  small  or  indistinct  in  women  and  children.  Above  the  thyroid 
cartilage  the  finger  sinks  into  the  depression  (thyro-hyoid  space)  between 
that  and  the  hyoid  bone  ;  below  the  thyroid,  the  crico-thyroid  space  and 
the  cricoid  cartilage  are  recognised ;  and  from  the  latter  the  finger  passes 
on  to  the  trachea.  The  rings  of  the  trachea  are,  however,  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished,  being  obscm-ed  above  by  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body, 
and  below  by  the  muscles  and  the  increasing  quantity  of  fat  as  the  afrtube 
recedes  from  the  surface,  the  depth  of  the  front  of  the  trachea  at  the 
upper  border  of  the  sternum  amounting  to  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half. 

The  lower  part  of  the  epiglottis  is  placed  behind  the  thyro-hyoid  space, 
and  still  farther  back  is  the  upper  aperture  of  the  larynx.  The  rima 
glottidis  is  at  a  lower  level,  being  opposite  the  middle  of  the  short 
anterior  margin  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  lower  border  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage  indicates  also  the  termination  of  the  pharynx  and  the 
commencement  of  the  oesophagus. 

Along  the  side  of  the  neck,  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  runs  obliquely 
from  the  mastoid  part  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the  sternum  and  cla^dcle ; 
its  anterior  border,  forming  the  hinder  boundary  of  the  anterior  triangle 
of  the  neck,  is  thick  and  prominent,  and  leads  down  to  the  strongly 
marked  sternal  head,  which  passes  to  the  fr^ont  of  the  manubrium  and 
gives  rise,  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  to  the  deep  siqn'asiernal 
notch.  The  posterior  border  of  the  muscle  is  thin,  and  in  its  upper  part 
does  not  show  on  the  sm-face  ;  inferiorly  it  becomes  evident  and  is  con- 
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tinned  into  the  clavicnlar  head,  which  is,  however,  broader  and  less 
sahent  than  the  sternal  origin.  A  slight  depression  usually  corresponds 
to  an  interval  between  the  two  heads,  and  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
depression  is  formed  by  the  somewhat  prominent  inner  extremity  of  the 
clavicle.  A  needle  thrust  backwards  in  this  depression  and  in  contact 
with  the  end  of  the  clavicle  would  reach,  on  the  right  side,  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  innominate  artery,  on  the  left,  the  common  carotid  artery  as 
it  passes  into  the  neck. 

The  carotid  arteries  are  situated  just  beneath  the  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  their  position  being  indicated  more  exactly  by  a  hne 
dra^^Ti  from  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  to  a  point  midway  between 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process.  The  common  carotid 
artery  reaches  upwards  as  far  as  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage ;  above  this  level,  the  external  and  internal  carotids  are  placed 
side  by  side,  the  external  being  the  more  anterior,  until  they  pass 
beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle,  the  position  of  which 
may  be  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mastoid  process  to  the  fore 
part  of  the  hyoid  bone.  If  deep  pressure  be  made  in  the  situation  of 
the  great  vessels  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the  prominent  anterior 
tubercle  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  {carotid 
tuderde)  can  be  felt,  and  the  common  carotid  artery  may  be  compressed 
against  it.  This  is  a  little  below  the  spot  at  which  the  omo-hyoid 
muscle  crosses  the  carotid  artery,  and  indicates  also  the  place  where  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery  turns  inwards,  and  the  vertebral  artery  usually 
enters  upon  its  course  through  the  foramina  in  the  transverse  jDrocesses. 

The  lingual  artery  runs  forwards  from  the  external  carotid  along  the 
upper  margin  of  tlie  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  takes  a  similar  course  close  above  the  artery.  At  a  slightly  higher 
level,  the  occipital  and  facial  arteries  leave  the  external  carotid,  the  former 
passing  up  to  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  which  may  be  felt  just 
below  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process,  the  latter 
taking  a  winding  course  above  the  submaxillary  gland  to  the  anterior 
border  of  the  masseter  muscle.  The  superior  thyi'oid  artery,  arising 
below  the  lingual,  runs  do^^mwards  and  inwards  near  the  back  of  the 
thyi'oid  cartilage,  and  sends  its  crico-thyroid  branch  across  the  crico- 
thyroid space. 

The  line  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  just  external  to  that  of  the 
carotid  arteries  ;  the  facial  vein,  more  superficial  than  the  artery,  courses 
fi'om  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter  downwards  and  backwards,  to 
join  the  main  trunk  about  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  ;  the  middle  thyroid  vein  crosses  the  common  carotid  artery 
near  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  large  inferior  thyroid 
veins  are  situated  deeply  on  the  front  of  the  trachea.  More  suijerficially 
placed,  and  often  showing  through  the  skin,  are  the  anterior  jugular 
vein  near  the  middle  line,  and  a  communicating  branch,  frequently  of 
large  size,  between  the  facial  and  anterior  jugular  veins,  lying  along 
the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  right  and  left 
anterior  jugular  veins  are  generally  connected  by  a  cross  branch  of  con- 
siderable size  at  the  bottom  of  the  suprasternal  notch,  close  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  manubrium,  and  the  lower  part  of  each  vein  is  then 
directed  outwards  behind  the  origin  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  so  that  great 
care  must  be  exercised,  in  order  not  to  wound  the  vessel,  in  dividing 
this  muscle  for  the  cure  of  wry-neck. 
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The  position  of  the  tonsil  corresponds  externally  to  the  angle  of  the 

Behind  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  between  it  and  the  trapezius,  is 
the  intermuscular  space  known  as  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck ; 
iuferiorly,  this  gives  rise  to  a  broad  depression,  the  supraclavicular  fossa, 
in  which  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  and  the  brachial  j^lexus  may  be  felt, 
and  in  thin  persons  seen.  In  the  angle  between  the  sterno-mastoid  and 
the  clavicle,  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  can  be  felt  pulsating, 
and  the  circulation  in  the  vessel  may  be  arrested  here  by  pressure 
directed  downwards  and  backwards  against  the  first  rib.  The  subcla- 
vian artery,  as  it  crosses  the  root  of  the  neck,  describes  a  curve  with  the 
convexity  upwards,  having  its  inner  end  behind  the  sterno-clavicular 
articulation,  its  outer  end  beneath  the  centre  of  the  clavicle,  and  its 
mid-point  fi-om  half  an  inch  -to  an  inch  above  that  bone.  The  left 
artery  is  more  deeply  placed  at  first  than  the  right,  and  does  not  usually 
rise  so  high  in  the  neck.  The  subclavian  vein  is  placed  at  a  lower  level, 
and  is,  as  a  rule,  entirely  under  cover  of  the  cla^acle.  The  pleura  and 
lung  ascend  above  the  clavicle  into  the  arch  formed  by  the  subclavian 
arteiy.  The  pulsation  of  the  transverse  cervical  artery  may  frequently 
be  distinguished  a  short  distance  above  the  clavicle. 

The  external  jugular  vein  runs  over  the  sm-face  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  in  the  dii'ection  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the 
centre  of  the  claAicle,  and  is  covered  only  by  the  integument  and  the 
platysma,  the  fibres  of  the  latter  beiug  nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of 
the  vein.  Xear  the  clavicle,  the  ^-ein  becomes  considerably  enlarged, 
being  joined  by  some  branches  from  the  shoulder  (transverse  cervical 
and  suprascapular),  which,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  generally 
form  a  more  or  less  dense  plexus  over  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian 
artery. 

About  an  inch  below  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process,  the  spinal 
accessory  nervelpasses  beneath  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  ; 
emerging  at,  or  slightly  above,  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border  of  this 
muscle,  it  then  continues  its  oblique  course  across  the  posterior  triangular 
space,  and  sinks  Ijeneath  the  upper  border  of  the  trapezius  on  a  level 
with  the  sixth  or  seventh  cervical  spine  ;  under  the  latter  muscle,  the 
ner^'e  runs  downwards  immediately  internal  to  the  vertebral  border  of 
che  scapula.  The  great  auricular  and  superficial  cervical  nerves  also 
come  out  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  about  the  middle 
of  its  length,  and  are  thence  directed,  the  great  auricular  upwards  to  the 
ear,  and  the  superficial  cervical  forwards  to  the  front  of  the  neck. 


SUPERFICIAIi    ANATOMY    OF    THE    TRUNK:. 

THE    CHEST. 

On  the  front  of  the  chest,  the  greater  part  of  the  thoracic  wall  is 
concealed  on  each  side  by  the  pectoralis  major,  the  uppermost  portion 
of  the  muscle  extending  over  the  inner  half  of  the  clavicle  from  which 
it  arises,  while  inferiorly,  it  forms  a  prominent  curved  margin,  which 
follows  the  direction  of  the  fifth  costal  cartilage.  Externally,  the  upper 
and  lower  borders  of  the  muscle  converge  as  it  narrows  to  its  insertion  ; 
the  former  is  at  first  separated  from  the  adjacent  anterior  margin  of  the 
deltoid  by  the  inft-aclavicular  fossa,  but  lower  down  the  two  muscles 
become  closely  united  ;  the  lower  margin  of  the  pectoralis  major  leaves 
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the  chest  opposite  the  fifth  rib  (at  which  spot  the  lowest  shp  of  the 
pectorahs  minor  often  appears  on  the  surface)  and  forms,  as  it  passes 
upwards  and  outwards  to  the  arm,  the  rounded  anterior  axillary  fold. 
The  nipple  is  placed  over  the  outer  and  lower  part  of  the  pectoral 
muscle,  generally  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  external  to  the  junction  of  the  bone  and  cartilage,  and  rather 
more  than  four  inches  from  the  middle  line  ;  but  its  position  varies  con- 
siderably in  diflPerent  individuals,  and  it  is  not  unfrequently,  especially  in 
fat  persons  and  in  females,  at  a  much  lower  level. 

Along  the  middle  line,  the  sternum  is  subcutaneous  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sternal  groove  ov  furrow  between  the  great  pectoral  muscles.    The 
furrow  is  interrupted  towards  the  upper  part  by  a  slight,  but  distinct, 
transverse  ridge,  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  manubrium  and  body 
of  the  sternum  are  united  together,  and  on  each  side  of  this  the  second 
costal  cartilage,  which  projects  forwards  more  than  the  others,  continues 
the  prominence  outwards.     Inferiorly,  the  sternal  farrow  opens  out,  as 
the  pectoral  muscles  diverge  from  one  another,  exposing  the  lower  end  of 
the  body  of  the  sternum,  a  spot  which  is  always  to  be  readily  felt,  and  { 
usually   distinctly  seen,   owing   to   the   formation   of  the   infrasternal  J 
depression  immediately  below  it.     The  infrasternal  dejiression  (pit  of  the 
stomach,   scrobiculus    cordis)    is   a   generally   well   marked,   although 
variable,    hollow  between  the  seventh  costal  cartilages  and  the  upper 
ends  of  the  recti  muscles,  and  is  placed  over  the  ensiform  process,  which  i 
is  itself  seldom  visible  on  the  surface. 

To  the  outer  side  of  the  pectoralis  major,  the  ril)s  arc  covered  by  the 
serratus  magnus.  Of  the  digitations  of  this  muscle,  the  first  to  appear, 
at  the  lower  margin  of  the  pectoralis  major,  is  the  one  attached  to  the 
fifth  rib ;  the  following  one,  the  sixth,  is  the  largest  and  most 
prominent,  and  they  become  less  marked  below  this.  Below  the  pectoral 
muscle,  the  wall  of  the  thorax  is  covered  by  the  rectus  abdominis 
internally,  and  the  external  oblique  laterally,  the  pointed  slips  of  the 
latter  muscle  being  received  between  the  digitations  of  the  serratus 
magnus.  More  posteriorly,  the  latissimus  dorsi  ascends  over  the  hinder 
part  of  the  serratus,  and,  winding  round  the  teres  major  muscle,  forms 
the  thick  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla. 

The  ribs  may  generally  l)e  followed  without  difficulty  over  the  front 
and  sides  of  the  chest  ;  but  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  first  can  be 
distinguished,  as  it  is  almost  completely  covered  by  the  clavicle  and 
scapula.  The  width  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  the  form  of  the 
subcostal  angle  vary  gTeatly  in  accordance  with  the  shape  of  the  chest. 
Thus,  in  a  long  narroAv  chest  the  lower  ribs  slope  very  much  downwards 
and  are  near  to  one  another,  the  subcostal  angle  is  narrow,  and  the 
lateral  margin  of  the  thorax  reaches  nearly  to  the  iliac  crest.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  upper  margin  of  the  sternum  is  on  a  level  (during 
expiration)  with  the  disc  between  the  second  and  third  dorsal  vertebrae  ; 
the  junction  of  the  manubrium  and  body  is  opposite  the  fifth  dorsal 
vertebra  ;  and  the  xiphi-sternal  articulation  generally  corresponds  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  apex  of  the  Imig  rises  above  the  upper  Hmit  of  the  thorax  into 
the  neck,  where  it  is  placed  behind  the  interval  between  the  two  heads 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  height  to  which  it  extends  above 
the  clavicle  ranges  in  ordinary  circmnstances  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch,  but  sometimes  it  is  as  much  as  an  inch  and  three-quarters,  while 
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in  other  cases  the  hiug  does  not  project  at  all  above  the  bone.  A 
resonant  percussion-note  luay,  however,  be  obtained  in  the  living  sub- 
ject as  far  as  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  apex, 
owino-  to  the  obliquity  of  the  surftice  of  the  neck.  The  distance  of  the 
apex  fi'oin  the  clavicle  is  actually  diminished  during  inspiration,  since 
that  bone  is  then  moved  upwards  with  the  anterior  end  of  the  first  ril). 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  constant  difference  in  the  extent 
upwards  of  the  lung  on  the  two  sides  (Panscli).  From  the  apex,  the 
anterior  border  of  each  lung  inclines  inwards  behind  the  sterno-clavicular 
articulation  and  the  manubrium,  to  the  j  miction  of  the  latter  with  the 
body  of  the  sternum,  where  the  two  almost  meet  in  the  middle  line  ; 
they  then  descend  together,  the  right  sometimes  projecting  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  mid-line,  as  far  as  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  ;  from  this 
point  the  margin  of  the  right  lung  continues  a  nearly  straight  course  to 
the  level  of  the  sixth  chondro-sternal  articulation  (sometimes  even  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  body  of  the  sternum),  while  that  of  the  left  slopes  out- 
wards behind  the  fifth  costal  cartilage,  in  a  direction  which  may  be 
indicated  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  a  line  di-awn  from  the  fourth 
chondro-sternal  articulation  of  the  left  side  to  the  spot  on  the  chest-wall 
corresponding  to  the  apex  of  the  heart  (see  below). 

The  lower  limit  of  the  lung  may  be  marked  by  a  line,  slightly  convex 
■downwards,  carried  round  the  side  of  the  chest  from  the  sixth  chondro- 
sternal  articulation  to  the  tenth  dorsal  spine.  In  the  mammary  line, 
the  lung  extends  downwards  to  the  sixth  rib ;  opposite  the  posterior  fold 
of  the  axilla,  to  the  eighth  rib  ;  and  in  the  scapular  line  (carried  ver- 
tically downwards  from  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula,  while  the  arms 
ure  against  the  sides),  to  the  tenth  rib.  This  margin  of  the  lung- 
descends  considerably  in  inspiration,  and  rises  in  expiration.  The 
position  of  the  great  fissure  in  each  lung  may  be  ascertained  approxi- 
mately by  drawing  a  line  fi'om  the  second  dorsal  spine  to  the  sixth  rib 
in  the  nipple-line  ;  and  the  smaller  fissure  of  the  right  lung  extends 
from  the  middle  of  the  foregoing  to  the  junction  of  the  fourth  costal 
cartilage  with  the  sternum. 

The  pleura  reaches  considerably  farther  downwards  than  the  lung. 
Posteriorly,  its  lower  margin  corresponds  most  frequently  to  the  head  of 
the  twelfth  rib,  or  the  eleventh  dorsal  spine  ;  it  is  seldom  higher  than 
this,  but  often  lower,  in  many  cases  extending  as  much  as  an  inch  beyond 
the  spot  mentioned.  Being  directed  at  first  horizontally  outwards,  its 
line  then  ascends  gradually  over  the  side  of  the  chest,  and  passes  behind 
the  seventh  costal  cartilage  to  the  sternum,  on  the  left  side  extending 
considerably  farther  over  the  pericardium  than  the  corresponding  lung. 
At  the  side' of  the  chest,  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  pleura  is  generally 
from  two  to  three  inches  above  the  lower  margin  of  the  thorax :  towards 
the  front,  it  is  usually  a  little  lower  on  the  left  side  than  the  right. 

The  upper  limit  of  the  heart  is  represented  by  a  horizontal  line  at  the 
level  of  the  second  costal  cartilages  ;  the  lower  limit  by  a  line  drawn 
somewhat  obliquely,  and  with  a  slight  downward  convexity,  from  the 
junction  of  the  seventh  costal  cartilage  of  the  right  side  Avith  the  sternum 
to  the  apex,  the  latter  point  being  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  about  three 
and  a  half  inches  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  and  generally  about  an  inch 
-and  a  half  below,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  sternal  side  of,  the 
nipple.  The  right  border  of  the  heart  is  indicated  by  a  line  carried  from 
the  second  to  the  seventh  choudro-sterual  articulation,  and  arching  out- 
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wards  to  a  distance  of  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  middle  line  ;  the  left 
border,  by  an  oblique  line,  convex  upwards,  extending  from  the  second 
left  costal  cartilage  to  the  apex.     The  area  thus  marked  out  corresponds 


Fig.  368. 


Fig.  368. — Front  view  of  the  trunk,  showing  the  relative  positions  op  the 
PRINCIPAL  thoracic  AND  ABDOMINAL  VISCERA,  &c.  (from  a  drawing  by  R.  J.  Godlee)» 
(G.  D.  T.)    1 

The  outlines  of  the  hmgs  and  their  large  fissures  are  indicated  by  thin  lines  ;  the  posi- 
tion of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  (sui)erior  vena  cava,  arch  of  aorta  and  pulmonary 
a,rtery),  as  well  as  below  the  abdominal  aorta  and  the  common  and  external  iliac  arteries, 
by  thick  lines ;  the  liver  is  represented  by  a  broken  line ;  the  stomach  and  transversa 
colon  by  thick  dotted  lines  ;  and  the  kidneys  by  thin  dotted  lines. 
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to  what  is  known  as  the  deep  cardiac  dulness,  although  the  latter  can 
hardly  be  traced  above  the  third  costal  cartilages  ;  the  siq^erficial  cardiac 
dulness  corresponds  to  that  part  of  the  heart  which  is  uncovered  by  lung, 
and  thus  begins  at  the  inner  end  of  the  fourth  left  cartilage,  extends  to  the 
left  almost  to  the  apex,  to  the  right  as  far  as  the  middle  line,  and  below 
merges  into  the  dulness  which  answers  to  the  liver. 

The  pulmonary  orifice  is  placed  opposite  the  upper  margin  of  the  third 
left  costal  cartilage,  close  to  the  sternum,  whence  the  artery  proceeds  up- 
wards to  its  bifiu'cation  behind  the  second  costal  cartilage  of  the  same 
side,  which  is  therefore  termed  the  pulmonari/  cartilat/e.  The  orifice  of  the 
aorta  is  below  and  a  little  internal  to  the  pulmonary  orifice,  being  behind 
the  sternum,  close  to  the  lower  border  of  the  third  left  cartilage ;  fi-om  this 
spot  the  ascending  part  of  the  arch  passes  across  to  the  right  edge  of  the 
sternum  opposite  the  second  {aortic)  cartilage,  and  the  transverse  part 
then  retm-us  to  the  left  side,  crossing  the  middle  line  about  an  inch 
from  the  suprasternal  depression.  Opposite  the  middle  point  of  the 
manubrium,  the  innominate  and  left  common  carotid  arteries  are  arising* 
■close  together  from  the  upper  border  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  they 
pass  symmetrically  upwards,  the  innominate  to  the  back  of  the  right,  and 
the  carotid  to  the  back  of  the  left  sterno-clavicular  articulation.  The 
superior  vena  cava  hes  to  the  right  of  the  arch,  behind  the  inner  ends  of 
the  first  and  second  intercostal  sjjaces  ;  and  the  left  innominate  vein, 
resting  on  the  upper  border  of  the  arch,  is  just  Ijelow  the  upper  margin  of 
the  sternum.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  especially  in  children,  that 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  jilaced  at  a  higher  level  than  usual,  and  then  the 
left  innominate  vein  projects  upwards  into  the  neck.  In  other  cases  the 
innominate  artery  is  longer  than  usual,  and  may  be  felt  pulsating  in  the 
suj)rasternal  fossa. 

The  auriculo-ventricular  openings  of  the  heart  are  lower  down  than 
the  arterial  orifices,  being  behind  the  sternum,  the  left  opposite  the 
fom"th  costal  cartilage,  the  right  opposite  the  fourth  interspace. 

The  internal  mammary  artery  descends  behind  the  costal  cartilages, 
and  across  the  inner  ends  of  the  upper  six  intercostal  spaces,  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  sternum  ;  and  there  is  occasionally 
another  considerable  artery  running  downwards  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  ribs  along  the  side  of  the  thorax  (p.  401).  The  intercostal  vessels 
are  lodged  for  the  greater  part  of  their  extent  in  the  grooves  beneath  the 
lower  edges  of  the  ribs,  by  Avhich  they  are  thus  protected. 

THE    ABDOMEN. 

The  superficial  limits  of  the  abdomen  are  formed  above  by  the  lower 
margin  of  the  thorax,  and  below  by  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  iliac  crest 
on  each  side,  the  former  corresponding  to  the  curved  inguinal  furrow. 
The  abdominal  cavity,  however,  extends  considerably  beyond  these  limits, 
both  upwards  into  the  vault  of  the  diaphragm,  under  cover  of  the  lower 
ribs  and  their  cartilages,  and  downwards  into  the  hollow  of  the  pelvis. 
The  abdomen  is  arbitrarily  divided  into  nine  regions  by  two  horizontal 
and  as  many  vertical  lines.  The  horizontal  lines  are  drawn,  one  at  the 
level  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  wall  of  the  thorax  on  each  side,  and  the  other 
between  the  highest  points  of  the  iliac  crests  :  the  vertical  lines  pass 
upwards  on  each  side  from  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament.  Of 
the   spaces  bounded  by  these  lines,  the   tlnee  central  ones  are  called 
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respectively,  from  above  downwards,  ejnfiasiric,  wnhilical,   and  hypo- 
gastric,   and  the  lateral  ones,  right   and  left  liyijocliondriac,   Imnbar, 


Tis..  369. 


Epigastric  region 


Hypochondriac,  right. 


Hypochondriac,  left 


Umbilical 


Lumbar,  right, 
liumbar,  left    . 

Hypogastric  . . 


Iliac,  right 
Hiac,  left... 


Fig.  369. — Outline   op   the   front   op 

THE    ABDOMEN,    SHOWING    THE    DIA'ISION 
INTO    KEGIONS. 

1,  epigastric  region  ;  2,  iimbilical ;  3, 
hypogastric ;  4,  4,  right  and  left  hypo- 
chondriac ;  5,  5,  right  and  left  lumbar  ; 
6,  6,  right  and  left  iliac. 


dM^'iliac.  The  lowest  portion  of 
the  hypogastric  region,  being 
covered  with  hair,  is  also  referred 
to  as  the  jmhes  or  puMc  region; 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  iliac 
and  hypogastric  regions  together 
constitute  what  is  known  as  the 
■mrjviiml  region  or  the  groin. 

The  viscera  which  are  contained 
in  the  several  regions  are  shown 
in  the  foUowine:  table  : — 


The  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  left  lobe,  and 
part  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  Avith  the  gall- 
bladder, part  of  the  stomach  including  both  orifices, 
the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  duodenum,  the  pan- 
creas, upper  or  inner  end  of  the  spleen,  parts  of  the 
kidneys,  and  the  suprarenal  capsules. 

The  greater  i^art  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  the 
hepatic  flexui-e  of  the  colon,  and  jjart  of  the  right 
kidney. 

Part  of  the  stomach,  with  the  greater  i^ortion  of 
the  spleen  and  the  tail  of  the  pancreas,  the  splenic 
flexure  of  the  colon,  part  of  the  left  kidney,  and 
sometimes  a  part  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 

The  greater  part  of  the  transverse  colon,  the  third 
part  of  the  duodenum,  some  convolutions  of  the  jeju- 
num and  ileum,  with  portions  of  the  mesenteiy  and 
great  omentum,  and  part  of  both  kidneys. 

The  ascending  colon,  part  of  the  right  kidney,  anc^ 
part  of  the  ileum. 

The  descending  colon,  part  of  the  left  kidney,  and 
part  of  the  jejunum. 

The  convolutions  of  the  ileum,  the  bladder  in 
children,  and  if  distended  in  adults  also,  the  uterus 
when  in  the  gravid  state,  and  behind,  the  sigmoid 
flexure  and  upper  part  of  the  rectum. 

The  cajcum  with  the  vermiform  appendage,  and  the 
termination  of  the  ileum. 

The  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  convoliitions  of 
the  jejunum  and  ileum. 


The  wall  of  the  abdomen  is  formed  at  the  front  and  sides  mainly  by 
muscles,  and  the  forms  to  l:)e  recognised  on  the  surface  are  for  the  most 
part  to  be  referred  to  these.     Anteriorly,  the  rectus  muscle  extends  on 
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each  side  of  the  middle  line  from  the  pelvis  to  the  thorax,  its  tendinous 
inscriptions  producing  trans^'erse  furrows,  of  which  two  are  commonly 
to  he  recognised,  one  opposite,  or  just  helow,  the  tip  of  the  ensiform 
process,  and  the  other  about  midway  between  this  and  the  umbihcus. 
Between  the  two  recti  is  a  median  groove  {abdominal  furrow)  continued 
downwards  from  the  infrasternal  fossa,  along  the  surface  of  the  linea 
alba,  as  far  as,  or  a  little  beyond,  the  umbilicus,  where  it  gradually  dis- 
appears owing  to  the  approximation  and  eventual  union  of  the  muscles 
of  the  two  sides.  The  lower  ends  of  the  recti  arc  concealed  by  a  small 
accumulation  of  fat. 

The  position  of  the  umbilicus  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  but 
it  is  always  below  the  centre  of  the  distance  between  the  xiphi-sternal 
articulation  and  the  symphysis  pubis.  It  is  generally  a  little  (half  an 
inch  to  an  inch)  above  the  highest  point  of  the  iliac  crest,  and  about 
opposite  the  disc  between  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebras. 

The  convex  surface  of  the  side  of  the  abdomen  is  formed  by  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  and  between  this  and  the 
outer  edge  of  the  rectus  there  is  a  shallow  depression  over  the  upper 
portion  of  the  linea  semilunaris  :  this  depression  terminates  above,  at 
the  margin  of  the  thorax,  in  a  somewhat  triangular  fossa,  the  upper 
boundaiy  of  which  is  formed  by  the  rounded  ninth  costal  cartilage. 

lu  the  inguinal  region,  the  external  abdominal  ring  is  jDlaced  imme- 
diately above  and  external  to  the  spine  of  the  pubis,  which  can  always 
ho.  readily  felt,  as  well  as  the  common  attachment  of  the  outer  pillar  of 
the  ring  and  Poupart's  ligament.  By  invaginating  the  scrotum  at  some 
distance  from  the  aperture,  the  finger  may  be  passed  through  the  ring 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  inguinal  canal.  The  internal  or  deep  abdomi- 
nal ring  is  situated  about  half  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament,  opposite 
a  spot  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  ihac  spine  and  the  sym- 
j)hysis  pubis  ;  and  the  deep  epigastric  artery  runs  upwards  close  to  the 
inner  side  of  this  opening,  in  the  direction  of  a  line  inclining  inwards 
towards  the  umbilicus.  If  the  inguinal  canal  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
presence  of  an  old  hernia,  the  rings  are  almost  opposite  to  one  another, 
and  the  finger  may  be  passed  through  them  and  can  explore  the  sur- 
rounding parts  in  the  interior  of  the  abdomen. 

The  superficial  epigastric  vein  is  often  seen  through  the  skin,  and  it 
may  frequently  be  observed  to  commmiicate  with  another  vein  that 
passes  up  into  the  armpit  to  join  the  axillary  vein,  especially  if  there 
be  any  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  blood  through  the  inferior  vena 
cava. 

The  liver,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm  on 
the  right,  as  well  as  a  small  part  on  the  left  side,  is  placed  for  the  most 
part  mider  coA'er  of  the  ribs.  In  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  its 
lower  margin  just  corresponds  to  the  lower  border  of  the  thorax,  but  in 
the  epigastric  region,  a  part  of  l)oth  right  and  left  lobes  comes  into 
contact  with  the  abdominal  wall  ;  the  margin  of  this  part  runs  obliquely 
across  the  subcostal  angle  from  the  ninth  right  to  the  eighth  left  costal 
cartilage,  and  crosses  the  middle  line  about  a  hand's  breadth  below  the 
xiphi-sternal  articulation.  The  gall-bladder  projects  beyond  this  margin 
opposite  the  ninth  costal  cartilage,  and  close  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
rectus  muscle.  The  extent  of  the  liver  upwards,  if  traced  on  the  surface 
of  the  body,  is  indicated  by  a  line  crossing  the  mesosternum  close  to  its 
lower  end,  and  rising  on  the  right  side  to  the  level  of  the  fifth  chondro- 
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sternal  articulation,  on  the  left  to  that  of  the  sixth  ;  it  does  not  usually 
reach  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  beyond  the  left  margin 
of  the  sternum.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  liver  is 
subject  to  great  variations,  not  only  in  size,  but  also  in  jjosition,  both  tem- 
porarily and  permanently.  Thus,  it  sinks  with  inspiration,  and  rises  in 
expiration  ;  it  descends  slightly  on  assuming  the  upright  position  ;  and 
it  is  frequently  moved  downwards  by  alterations  in  the  shape  of  the 
chest.  It  is  relati^'ely  very  large  in  the  infant  and  child,  and  extends 
across  far  into  the  left  hypochondriac  region.  In  adults,  the  margin  of 
the  liver  is  seldom  to  be  felt  below  the  ribs  on  the  right  side  during 
health,  unless  the  abdominal  wall  be  unusually  thin. 

The  stomach  lies  in  the  left  hypochondriac  and  the  epigastric  regions, 
in  the  latter  being  partly  covered  by  the  liver  and  partly  in  contact  with 
the  abdominal  wall.  Its  cardiac  orifice  is  situated  behind  the  seventh 
costal  cartilage  of  the  left  side,  about  an  inch  from  the  sternum  :  the 
pylorus  is  from  two  to  three  inches  below  the  xiphi-sternal  articulation, 
and,  when  the  stomach  is  contracted,  immediately  to  the  right  of  the 
mesial  plane  ;  but  when  the  stomach  is  distended,  the  pylorus  moves 
considerably  to  the  right.  The  fundus  of  the  stomach  is  directed 
upwards  into  the  left  portion  of  the  vault  of  the  diaphragm,  and  reaches 
under  ordinary  circumstances  to  the  hxel  of,  or  somewhat  higher  than, 
the  sixth  chondro-sternal  articulation,  being  a  little  above  (and  behind) 
the  apex  of  the  heart.  The  great  curvature  of  the  stomach  is  directed 
at  first  to  the  left,  and  after^vards  downwards,  the  latter  part  reaching, 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  distension  of  the  organ,  about  as  far  as  the 
line  separating  the  epigastric  from  the  umbilical  regions. 

The  transverse  colon  jjasses  across  in  the  upper  part  of  the  umbilical 
region,  following  closely  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach.  The 
ca3cum  is  comparatively  superficial  in  the  right  iliac  region ;  the 
ascending  colon  and  the  hepatic  flexure  are  deeply  placed  in  the  right 
lumbar  and  hypochondriac  regions.  The  splenic  flexure  reaches  a 
much  higher  level  than  the  hepatic,  and  is  situated  behind  the  stomach 
in  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  while  the  descending  colon  occupies 
the  hinder  part  of  the  left  hypochondriac  and  Imnbar  regions.  Deep 
pressure  on  the  left  side  detects  the  sigmoid  flexure  as  it  passes  over  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  in  thin  persons  exen  when  comparatively  empty  ;  if 
distended  with  faces,  it  forms  a  distinct  tumour  in  this  situation. 

The  intestines  below  the  stomach  are  all  covered  more  or  less  com- 
pletely by  the  great  omentum.  The  coils  of  the  small  intestine  occupy 
the  anterior  part  of  the  belly  below  the  transverse  colon,  those  of  the 
jejunum  being  principally  found  above,  those  of  the  ileum  below. 

In  children  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  adults  when  it  is 
distended,  the  bladder  rises  out  of  the  pelvis  into  the  hypogastric  region, 
being  closely  applied  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  without  the  inter- 
vention of  peritoneum  for  some  distance  above  the  pubis  ;  if  the 
distension  be  excessive,  the  bladder  may  reach  as  far  as  the  umbilicus. 

The  kidneys,  being  situated  at  the  back  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  are 
not  to  be  felt  under  normal  conditions,  or  at  most  the  right  is  at  times 
to  be  detected.  They  occupy  on  each  side  a  part  of  the  lumbar,  hypo- 
chondriac, epigastric,  and  umbilical  regions.  The  inferior  extremity  of 
the  right  kidney  (which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  lower  of  the  two) 
scarcely  reaches  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus. 

The  pancreas  crosses  the  spine  about  three  inclies  above  the  umbilicus ; 
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aud  the  third  part  of  the  duodenum  is  placed  at  a  lower  level,  reaching 
to  within  about  an  inch  of  the  umbilicus. 

The  abdominal  aorta  passes  do^miwards  usually  a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  mid-line  of  the  body,  although  its  lower  end  often  occupies  a  mesial 
position,  or  may  even  extend  over  slightly  to  the  right.  The  bifurcation 
occurs  on  the  average  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  um- 
bilicus, and  the  direction  of  the  common  and  external  iliac  arteries  is 
indicated  by  di-awing  a  line  from  this  point  to  another  midway  between 
the  symphysis  pubis  aud  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  The 
inferior  vena  cava  lies  just  to  the  right  of  the  aorta. 

The  coeliac  axis  arises  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  last  dorsal 
vertebra,  i.e.,  between  four  and  five  inches  above  the  umbilicus  ;  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery  a  very  little  lower  ;  the  two  renal  arteries 
about  three  and  a  half  inches,  and  the  inferior  mesenteric  about  one  inch. 
above  the  umbilicus. 

THE    BACK. 

At  the  back  of  the  neck,  a  slight  mesial  depression,  commencing* 
immediately  below  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  descends  over  the 
ligamentum  nuclide,  between  the  prominences  formed  by  the  complexus 
and  trapezius  muscles  of  the  two  sides.  By  pressing  deeply  in  this 
furrow,  the  spine  of  the  axis  is  readily  felt,  and  generally  also  the  spines  of 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  vertebrae  less  distinctly.  The  furrow 
disappears  gradually  towards  the  root  of  the  neck,  where  the  spines  of 
the  seventh  cervical  and  upper  one  or  two  dorsal  vertebra}  become 
visible.  The  first  spine  to  appear  is  usually  that  of  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra,  but  sometimes  the  sixth  is  long  and  comes  to  the  surface  : 
the  most  prominent  is  the  first  dorsal.  They  necessarily  project  more 
plainly  when  the  neck  is  inclined  forwards.  Below  these,  the  long 
siybuil  furrow  descends  in  the  middle  line  between  the  elevations  formed 
by  the  erector  spinas  muscles  covered  above  by  the  trapezius  and  below 
by  the  latissimus  dorsi.  The  furrow  is  deepest  in  the  lower  dorsal  and 
upper  lumbar  regions,  where  the  muscles  are  thickest  and  most  fleshy  ; 
in  the  lower  lumbar  region  and  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  the 
erector  muscles  are  tendinous,  and  give  rise  to  a  somewhat  lozenge- 
shaped  flattened  area  through  which  the  groove  is  continued,  becoming 
gradually  shallower,  to  terminate  at  the  spine  of  the  third  piece  of  the 
sacrum  (last  sacral  spine)  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
right  and  left  gluteus  maximus  muscles.  A  little  aboA^e  and  external  to 
the  latter  point,  a  slight  depression  indicates  the  position  of  the  posterior 
superior  iliac  spine.  At  the  bottom  of  the  spinal  furrow,  the  spines  may 
be  felt  and  counted,  the  middle  dorsal  ones  generall}^  with  considerable 
difiiculty  in  the  erect  position,  but  most  of  them  are  rendered  veiy 
evident  by  bending  the  column  forwards.  The  fourth  lumbar  spine  is 
on  a  level  with  the  highest  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

The  spine  of  the  scapula  is  easily  felt  beneath  the  skin,  aud  may  be 
traced  outwards  (very  little  upwards  when  the  arm  is  hanging)  to  the 
acromion,  which  is  represented  on  the  surface  by  a  depression  in  a 
muscular  subject,  or  when  the  arm  is  raised.  The  lower  border  of  the 
spine  and  the  outer  border  of  the  acromion  meet  in  a  prominent  angle, 
which  is  always  to  be  distinctly  recognised  on  the  surface  ;  from  this 
point  measurements  of  the  length  of  the  arm  are  most  conveniently 
taken.     The  vertebral  border  and  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  are 
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seen,  although  covered  for  the  most  part  by  muscles,  the  former  by  the 
trapezius,  the  latter  by  the  latissimus  clorsi.  The  superior  border  cannot 
usually  be  distinguished,  but  the  axillary  border  can  be  felt  more  or  less 
distinctly  through  its  thick  muscular  covering.  With  the  arms  hanging 
by  the  side,  the  upper  angle  of  the  scapula  corresponds  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  second  rib,  or  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
dorsal  spines  ;  the  lower  angle  to  the  seventh  intercostal  space  (some- 
times the  eighth  rib)  or  the  interval  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
dorsal  spines  ;  and  the  root  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to  the  interval 
between  the  third  and  fourth  dorsal  spines.  The  vertebral  border  of 
the  bone  is  at  the  same  time  nearly  l)ut  not  quite  perpendicular,  its 
lower  end  being  inclined  a  little  outwards. 

At  the  inner  end  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  a  slight  depression  in- 
dicates the  triangular  tendon  in  which  the  lower  fibres  of  the  trapezius 
end  ;  and  a  shght  groove,  wdiich  is  seen  at  times  passing  upwards  and 
outwards  over  the  surface  of  the  eminence  formed  by  the  erector  spim^, 
in  the  direction  of  a  line  from  one  of  the  lowest  dorsal  spines  to  the 
triangular  tendon,  marks  the  lower  edge  of  the  muscle.  Immediately 
above  the  spine  of  the  scapula  is  a  convex  surface  formed  by  the  thickest 
part  of  the  trapezius  covering  the  supraspinatus  muscle  ;  and  above  this, 
the  sloping  surface  leading  down  from  the  neck  to  the  shoulder  is  formed 
by  the  upper  part  of  the  trapezius,  suj)ported  by  the  levator  anguli 
scapuhe  and  l)y  fat. 

The  lower  ribs  are  to  be  felt  through  the  latissimus  dorsi,  outside  the 
edge  of  the  erector  spina3  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tAvelfth 
rib  is  often  very  short  and  does  not  project  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
erector  muscle,  so  that  the  lowest  rib  that  can  then  be  felt  is  the  eleventh.- 
The  ribs  should,  therefore,  always  be  counted  from  above  downwards,  and 
not  from  below  upwards. 

The  lower  end  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  and  the  commencement  ot 
the  trachea  and  oesophagus  are  about  on  a  level  with  the  interval 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  spines.  From  this  spot  the 
trachea  descends  in  the  middle  line,  and  divides  opposite  the  foui'th 
dorsal  spine  into  the  two  bronchi,  which  are  thence  directed  outwards  and 
downwards,  the  right  more  trans versely  than  the  left. 

The  apex  of  the  lung,  corresponding  to  the  neck  of  the  first  rib, 
extends  up  to  the  level  of  the  seventh  cervical  spine.  Mesially,  the 
lungs  touch  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  ;  and  interiorly,  they 
reach  dow'n  to  the  tenth  dorsal  spine,  the  pleura  to  the  eleventh  or  even 
lower,  as  has  already  been  described  (p.  675). 

The  oesophagus,  from  its  commencement,  inclines  at  first  somewhat  to 
the  left,  but  regains  the  middle  line  about  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra  ;  in 
its  lower  part  it  is  deflected  more  considerably  to  the  left,  and  it  termi- 
nates at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  on  a  level  with  (or  a  little  above) 
the  ninth  dorsal  spine.  The  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  is  to  the 
right  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  spine. 

The  arch  of  the  aorta  reaches  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral  column 
just  above  the  fourth  dorsal  spine,  and  the  descending  aorta  passes 
downwards,  gradually  inclining  to  the  front  of  the  column,  to  bifurcate 
at  a  spot  in,  or  close  to,  the  middle  line,  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  lumbar 
spine.  The  coeliac  axis  arises  opposite  the  twelfth  dorsal,  the  renal 
arteries  opposite  the  first  lumbar  spine. 

The  convex  surface  of  the  spleen  looks  backwards  and  somewhat  out- 
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Fig.  370. 


Fig.  370. — Posterior  view  op  the  trunk,  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the 
PRINCIPAL  thoracic  AND  ABDOMINAL  VISCERA,  &;c.  (fiom  a  drawing  by  R.  J.  Godlee). 
(G.  D.  T.)     i 

The  several  objects  are  indicated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  fig.  368,  the  trachea  and 
lungs  by  thin  lines,  the  aorta  by  thick  Mnes,  the  liver,  pancreas  aiid  spleen  by  broken 
lines,  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  ascending  and  descending  colon  by  thick  dotted  lines,  and 
the  kidneys  by  thin  dotted  lines  ;    x  ,  x  ,  seventh  cervical  and  first  lumbar  spines. 
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wards.  Ifc  is  placed  beneath  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs  of  the 
left  side,  being  separated  from  them  by  the  diaphragm,  and  at  its  upper 
part  also  by  the  lung.  It  lies  very  obliquely,  its  long  axis  coinciding 
almost  exactly  with  the  line  of  the  tenth  rib.  Its  highest  and  lowest 
points  are  on  a  level  respectively  with  the  ninth  dorsal  and  first  lumbar 
spines ;  its  inner  end  is  distant  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
median  plane  of  the  body,  and  its  outer  end  about  reaches  the  mid- 
axillary  line. 

The  upper  end  of  the  left  kidney  reaches  to  the  level  of  the  eleventh 
dorsal  spine  ;  the  lower  end  is  nearly  two  inches  from  the  iliac  crest,  and 
a  little  below  the  level  of  the  second  lumbar  spine  ;  the  hilus  is  about 
two  inches  from  the  middle  line,  and  opposite  the  first  lumbar  spine. 
The  right  kidney  is  generally  from  half  to  tlu'ee-quarters  of  an  inch 
lower  than  the  left. 

The  ascending  and  descending  portions  of  the  colon  pass  vertically 
along  the  outermost  part  of  the  right  and  left  kidneys  respectively  ;  the 
part  of  the  intestine  which  is  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall  is 
placed  immediately  behiiid  a  line  carried  vertically  upwards  from  the 
central  point  of  the  iliac  crest. 

The  pancreas  crosses  the  spinal  column  opposite  the  twelfth  dorsal 
and  first  lumbar  spines,  and  the  third  part  of  the  duodenum  immediately 
below  the  latter. 

The  relation  of  the  origins  of  the  spinal  nerves  to  the  sjjinous 
processes  of  the  vertebrae  may  be  summed  up  as  follows. — The  eight 
cervical  nerves  occupy  the  part  of  the  spinal  cord  from  its  commence- 
ment to  the  level  of  the  sixth  cerA^cal  spine  ;  the  upper  six  dorsal  nerves, 
from  the  seventh  cervical  to  the  fourth  dorsal  spine  ;  the  lower  six 
dorsal  nerves,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  dorsal  spine  ;  the  five  lumbar 
nerves  arise  opposite  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  spines  ;  and  the 
five  sacral  nerves  correspond  to  the  first  lumbar  spine.  (See,  for  farther 
details,  W.  R.  Gowers,  "  The  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord," 
London,  1880,  j).  G.) 

SUPERFICIAL    ANATOMY    OF    THE    UPPER    LIMB. 

THE    SHOULDER. 

In  the  region  of  the  shoulder,  the  outer  part  of  the  clavicle  and  the 
acromion  process  of  the  scapula  can  be  distinctly  felt  beneath  the  skin, 
and  the  extremity  of  the  former  bone  usually  gives  rise  to  a  marked 
elevation  at  its  junction  with  the  acromion.  The  rounded  prominence 
of  the  shoulder  is  formed "  immediately  by  the  thick  deltoid  muscle,  but 
it  is  also  due  in  great  measure  to  the  large  upper  extremity  of  the 
humerus,  which  can  be  felt  moving  under  the  muscle  as  the  arm  is 
rotated.  Close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  just  below 
the  clavicle,  the  coracoid  process  is  to  be  recognised  ;  and  l)y  pressing 
deeply  in  the  axilla  when  the  arm  is  abducted,  the  lower  margin  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  are  also  to  be  felt. 

The  adjacent  margins  of  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major  are  closely 
united  together  at  their  lower  parts,  so  that  the  division  between  the 
two  muscles  is  not  indicated  on  the  surface  ;  but  superiorly,  they  are 
separated  by  a  triangular  interval  of  variable  breadth,  which  gi^■es  rise 
to  the  well  marked  wfradavkular  fossa.  By  pressing  deeply  in  this 
fossa,  the  axillary  artery  may  Ije  compressed  against  the  second  rib.   The 
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back  of  the  shoulder  is  flattened,  and  sloped  from  -svithin  outwards  and  a 
little  forwards,  owing  to  the  oblique  position  of  the  scapula  ;  and  the 
binder  portion  of  the  deltoid,  which  is  thinner  than  the  anterior,  is 
tendinous  at  its  origin,  and  adheres  closely  to  the  subjacent  infraspinatus 
muscle,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  its  margin  is  not  indicated  upon  the 
surface.  The  infraspinatus  is  continued  into  the  teres  minor,  and  below 
the  latter  muscle  is  the  thick  teres  major,  ^nth  the  latissimus  dorsi 
winding  round  it,  forming  the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla.  When  the 
arm  is  abducted,  the  middle  portion  of  the  deltoid,  being  brought  into 
action,  is  seen  to  present  an  irreg-ular  surface,  the  prominences  corre- 
sponding to  the  separate  fleshy  portions  of  the  muscle,  and  the  depressions 
to  the  tendinous  septa  extending  downwards  fi'om  the  acromion. 

The  com'se  of  the  axillary  artery  is  marked  upon  the  surface  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  mid-point  of  the  cla^dcle  to  the  inner  border  of  the 
elevation  formed  by  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle  (see  below).  If  the 
limb  be  raised  from  the  side,  the  third  part  of  the  artery  may  be  felt 
2)ulsating  beneath  the  integument  and  fascia  (the  vein  intervening)  as  it 
passes  into  the  arm,  being  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and 
middle  thirds  of  the  space  between  the  axillary  folds.  The  artery  may 
be  readily  compressed  here  against  the  humerus.  The  posterior  circum- 
flex vessels  and  the  circumflex  nerve  are  wuiding  round  the  back  of  the 
humerus  mider  cover  of  the  deltoid,  at  the  jimction  of  the  upper  and  tlie 
middle  thirds  of  the  muscle. 

THE    ARM. 

The  shaft  of  tlie  humerus  is  for  the  most  part  thickly  covered  by  the 
muscles  of  the  arm,  and  can  only  be  felt  with  difficulty  ;  but  just  below 
the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  the  bone  comes  nearer  to  the  surface,  and 
from  this  spot  the  outer  border,  or  the  external  supracondylar  ridge,  can 
be  followed  down  to  the  outer  condyle,  along  the  bottom  of  a  furi'ow  over 
the  external  intermuscular  septum,  between  the  supinator  longus  and 
triceps  muscles.  The  internal  supracondylar  ridge  is  less  prominent,  and 
not  so  readily  felt. 

Along  the  fore  and  inner  part  of  the  arm  (when  hanging  naturally  by 
the  side)  is  the  eminence  formed  by  the  biceps  muscle,  extending,  with 
a  slight  inclination  outwards  below,  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
axilla  to  the  elbow.  Superiorly,  this  is  continued  into  a  narrow  eleva- 
tion produced  by  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle,  which  issues  from  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  axiUary  folds.  Two  depressions,  the  inner 
and  outer  bicijjikil  fnrroivs,  are  found  on  the  inner  and  outer  side 
respectively  of  the  prominence  of  the  biceps  ;  along  the  outer  of 
these  the  cephalic  vein  may  generally  be  seen  ascending  beneath  the 
skin  ;  in  the  inner,  which  is  better  marked,  are  placed  the  basilic  vein 
(in  its  lower  half  or  less  superficial  to  the  fascia),  the  brachial  vessels 
and  the  median  nerve.  The  brachial  artery  is  usually  overlapped  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  the  margin  of  the  biceps,  but  it  can  be  felt 
pulsating  throughout.  Pressure  should  be  applied  to  the  vessel  from 
Avithin  outwards  in  the  upper  half  of  the  arm,  from  before  backwards  in 
the  lower. 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  biceps,  a  portion  of  the  brachialis  anticus 
comes  to  the  surface,  and  beyond  that  the  supinator  longus  and  extensor 
carpi  radialis  longior  form  a  prominence  which  descends  to  the  forearm 
in  front   of  the  external  condyle  ;  the  supinator  muscle  shows  A'ery 
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plainly  if  the  elbow  be  forcibly  flexed  with  the  liand  in  a  state  of  semi- 
pronation.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  arm, 
a  smaller  portion  of  the  brachialis  anticus  is  superficial,  and  between  this 
and  the  triceps,  the  internal  intermuscular  septum  can  be  felt,  with  the 
ulnar  nerve  close  behind  it,  descending  to  the  internal  condyle. 

The  form  of  the  back  of  the  arm  is  determined  by  the  triceps  muscle, 
the  three  heads  of  which,  together  with  the  large  tendon  of  insertion,  are 
to  be  recognized  when  the  muscle  is  called  into  play.  The  inner  head 
is  the  least  distinct ;  the  outer  head  forms  a  large  prominence  immedi- 
ately below  the  hinder  border  of  the  deltoid  ;  the  long  head  can  be  seen 
issuing  from  between  the  teres  major  and  minor  muscles,  and  descending 
along  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  arm  ;  while  the  tendon  is  represented 
by  a  depressed  area,  leading  down  to  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna. 
The  musculo-spiral  nerve  begins  to  incline  backwards  immediately  below 
the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla,  and  crosses  the  back  of  the  humerus 
obliquely  from  within  outwards  in  its  middle  third,  being  covered  by  the 
triceps  muscle,  and  accompanied  by  the  superior  profunda  vessels.  At, 
or  a  little  above,  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  arm, 
the  nerve  perforates  the  external  intermuscular  septum,  and  it  then 
descends  in  front  of  the  outer  supracondylar  ridge  to  the  level  of 
the  external  condyle,  where  it  divides  into  the  radial  and  posterior 
interosseous  nerves.  The  former  takes  a  straight  course  downwards  to 
join  the  artery  of  the  same  name  below  the  elbow  ;  but  the  posterior 
interosseous  is  directed  backwards  across  the  outer  side  of  the  radius  in 
its  upper  fourth,  to  gain  the  back  of  the  forearm. 

THE    ELBOW. 

At  the  elbow,  the  internal  and  external  condyles  come  to  the  suiface, 
and  also  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna .  The  internal  condyle,  which,  it 
vn\l  be  remembered,  is  directed  more  backwards  than  inwards,  is  very  pro- 
minent, and  forms  one  of  the  most  important  bony  landmarks  of  the  limb. 
The  external  condyle,  together  with  the  common  tendon  of  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  forearm,  gives  rise,  when  the  joint  is  extended,  to  a  well- 
marked  depression  at  the  outer  and  back  jiart  of  the  elbow,  between  the 
supinator  longus  and  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  muscles  externally, 
and  the  anconeus  internally.  If  the  elbow  be  semi-flexed,  the  condyle  is 
slightly  prominent  ;  and  in  extreme  flexion,  the  outer  part  of  the 
triceps  muscle  is  stretched  over  the  capitellum  of  the  humerus,  which 
forms  a  rounded  eminence  to  the  outer  side  of  the  point  of  the  elbow 
(olecranon),  while  the  condyle  itself  is  no  longer  visible.  The  olecranon 
is  subcutaneous  at  its  posterior  surface,  its  upper  end  being  entirely 
covered  by  the  insertion  of  the  triceps  ;  its  appearance  necessarily  varies 
with  the  position  of  the  joint,  as  does  also  the  distance  between  the 
process  and  the  shoulder.  A  bursa  is  interposed  between  the  bone  and 
the  skin. 

At  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  subcutaneous  veins  are  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly \isible,  according  to  the  quantity  of  subcutaneous  fat ; — the 
median  vein  bifurcating  into  the  median-basilic  and  median-cephalic, 
which  join  respectively  the  ulnar  and  radial  veins  to  form  the  basilic  and 
cephalic  (p.  510).  The  median-basihc  and  median-cephalic  veins, 
diverging  from  each  other,  pass  upwards  on  either  side  of  the  biceps 
tendon,  which  is  seen,  when  the  elbow  is  bent,  descending  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  muscular  belly  into  the  interval  between  the  two  masses 
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of  forearm  muscles.  The  sharp  ripper  edge  of  the  bicipital  fascia  may 
also  be  felt,  aud,  when  the  muscle  is  forcibly  contracted,  seen,  as  it  passes 
downwards  and  inwards  between  the  median-basilic  vein  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  brachial  artery. 

THE    FOREABM. 

From  the  olecranon,  the  sinuous  posterior  border  of  the  ulna  is  to  be 
followed  down  the  forearm,  corresponding  to  a  superficial  furrow  between 
the  uhiar  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the  wrist  ;  the  border  becomes 
rounded  off  in  the  lower  third,  but  a  narrow  strip  of  the  bone  is  still  sub- 
cutaneous, leading  down  to  the  styloid  process.  When  the  hand  is 
supinated,  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  is  exposed  at  the  inner  and 
posterior  part  of  the  wrist  ;  but  if  the  hand  be  pronated,  then  the  skin 
is  stretched  over  the  opposite  (outer)  part  of  the  head  of  the  fixed  ulna, 
which  projects  between  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  extensor  minimi 
digiti  muscles.  Close  below  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  the  head 
of  the  radius  may  be  felt  moving  beneath  the  muscles  as  the  forearm  is 
alternately  pronated  and  supinated.  The  upper  half  of  the  shaft  of  the 
radius  is  too  thickly  covered  by  muscles  to  be  distinctly  made  out  ;  the 
lower  half  is  nearer  to  the  surface,  and  can  be  readily  examined  between 
and  through  the  surrounding  muscles  and  tendons  ;  at  the  lower  end, 
the  styloid  process  is  superficial  in  fi'ont  and  behind,  being  covered  ex- 
ternally by  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  and  primi  internodii 
pollicis  muscles  ;  and  the  prominent  outer  edge  of  the  groove  for  the 
extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis  is  also  to  be  distinguished. 

Along  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the  forearm,  is  the  prominence  formed 
by  the  pronato-flexor  muscles,  the  great  mass  covering  the  ulna  inter- 
nally being  formed  by  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  beneath  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris.  A  short  distance  below  the  internal  condyle,  a  slight 
groove  runs  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards  across  the  muscles,  caused 
by  the  prolongation  of  the  fibres  of  the  bicipital  fascia.  Near  the  wrist, 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  can  be  felt,  passing  down  to  the 
pisiform  bone,  and  immediately  external  to  the  tendon  the  beating  of  the 
ulnar  artery  is  perceptil^le.  About  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  wrist, 
the  tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus  descends,  being  the  most  prominent  of  all 
the  tendons  here,  and  a  little  external  to  this,  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis  is  also  visible.  Outside  the  latter  is  a  hoUoAv  in  which  the  radial 
vessels  are  placed,  and  where  the  pulse  is  commonly  felt :  immediately 
internal  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  lies  the  median  nerve. 

Along  the  outer  border  of  the  forearm,  the  long  supinator  and  radial 
extensor  muscles  of  the  wi'ist  descend,  becoming  tendinous  and  smaller 
below  the  middle  ;  and  in  the  lower  third  of  the  forearm  a  smaller  pro- 
minence, directed  obliquely  downwards,  outwards  and  forwards,  results 
from  the  presence  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb  crossing  over 
the  long  tendons.  On  the  back  of  the  forearm  are  the  extensors  of  the 
fingers,  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  the  anconeus,  all  of  which  may 
be  individually  distinguished  in  thin  persons. 

Numerous  cutaneous  veius  are  seen  on  the  forearm,  arising  principally 
from  the  network  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  and  forming  two  main 
trunks,  the  posterior  ulnar  and  the  radial,  which  ascend  respectively 
along  the  inner  and  outer  borders  of  the  limb,  aud  incline  forwards  to 
their  termination  in  front  of  the  elbow  ;  although  in  many  cases  another 
large  vein  is  present  (assisting  or  even  replacing  the  radial  vein),  whioh 
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turns  round  the  outer  border  of  the  forearm  below  the  middle  to  join 
the  median  vein.  The  subcutaneous  veins  of  the  lower  part  of  the  front 
of  the  forearm  (also  those  of  the  palm)  are  small,  and  terminate  in  the 
median  and  anterior  ulnar  veins.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the 
ulnar  artery,  having-  been  derived  from  the  brachial  at  a  higher  level 
than  usual,  descends  over  the  pronato-flexor  muscles  to  the  AM-ist,  and  in 
that  case  it  would  be  felt  pulsating  beneath  the  skin  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  anterior  ulnar  vein  (p.  420). 

The  bifurcation  of  the  brachial  artery  takes  place  opposite  a  spot 
a  finger's  breadth  below  the  centre  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  From 
this  point,  the  radial  artery  runs  downwards  with  a  straight  course  to 
the  fore  part  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  being  covered  by  the 
supinator  longus  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  forearm,  and  superficial 
heyond  this  spot.  The  ulnar  artery  inclines,  with  a  slightly  curved 
course,  inwards  to  the  middle  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  humerus  to  the  outer  side  of  the  pisiform  bone  :  this  line  indi- 
cates in  its  whole  extent  the  direction  of  the  ulnar  nerve  in  the  forearm, 
in  its  lower  half  that  of  the  ulnar  artery  also.  The  latter  is  deeply 
placed  beneath  the  muscles  arising  from  the  internal  condyle  till  within 
an  inch  of  the  wrist. 

THE    WRIST    AND    HAND. 

At  the  front  of  the  Avrist,  on  the  inner  side,  the  pisiform  bone  can  be 
grasped  between  the  fingers,  and  moved  slightly  from  side  to  side  ; 
below  this  the  hook  of  the  unciform  bone  can  be  felt  with  difficulty. 
On  the  outer  side,  a  projection  is  felt  just  below  and  internal  to  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius,  formed  by  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid 
bone,  and  close  below  this,  the  ridge  of  the  trapezium  is  also  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. At  the  back  of  the  Avrist,  on  the  inner  side,  the  pyramidal 
bone  can  be  felt,  and  slightly  external  to  the  middle  line  of  the  hand  is 
a  prominence,  sometimes  indistinct,  but  often  very  well  marked,  formed 
by  the  base  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone. 

The  sesamoid  bones  of  the  thumb  can  be  felt,  and  the  metacarpal 
bones  and  phalanges  can  be  distinctly  followed  on  the  dorsal  aspect. 

At  the  outer  side  of  the  wrist,  when  the  thumb  is  extended,  there  is  a 
deep  hollow  bounded  by  the  prominent  tendons  of  the  extensor  ossis 
metacarpi  and  extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis  anteriorly  and  the  ex- 
tensor secundi  internodii  pollicis  posteriorly  ;  the  latter  tendon  may  be 
followed  down  over  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  almost  to  its  in- 
sertion. Beneath  these  tendons,  and  across  the  intervening  hollow,  the 
radial  artery  runs  in  its  course  fi'om  the  front  to  the  baclv  of  the  wrist  ; 
its  direction  may  be  marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius  to  the  upper  end  of  the  first  interosseous 
space  ;  and  a  considerable  vein,  ascending  from  the  outer  part  of  the 
hand,  is  usually  to  be  seen  through  the  skin  over  the  position  of  the 
artery; 

On  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  communis  digi- 
torum  and  extensor  minimi  digiti  may  all  be  recognized,  together  with 
the  connecting  band  between  the  innermost  slip  of  the  common  extensor 
and  the  outer  portion  of  the  little  finger  tendon.  Between  the  first  and 
second  metacarpal  bones  is  the  abductor  indicis  muscle,  which  forms  a 
well  marked  prominence  when  the  thumb  is  brought  to  the  side  of  the 
index  finger,  and  below  this  is  the  adductor  pollicis  muscle  contained  in 
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the  fold  of  skin  passing  across  between  the  thumb  and  the  outer  margin 
of  the  palm. 

The  palm  of  the  hand  is  concave  in  the  centre,  where  the  skin  is 
tightly  adherent  to  the  palmar  fascia,  and  raised  on  each  side.  The 
outer  elevation  (thenar)  is  formed  by  the  short  muscles  of  the  thumb  ;  the 
inner  (Jiypotlienar)  by  the  short  muscles  of  the  little  finger.  From  the 
central  hollow  of  the  palm  a  slight  groove  is  continued  downwards  to 
each  of  the  fingers,  corresponding  to  the  prolongations  of  the  palmar 
fascia.  The  palm  is  traversed  generally  by  four  more  or  less  regular 
lines,  representing  the  folds  or  "  flexures  "  produced  in  the  skin  by  the 
movements  of  the  principal  joints  of  the  hand.  Two  of  these  lines  are 
directed  nearly  transversely,  the  others  longitudinally.  Of  the  transverse 
lines,  one  conunences  about  the  junction  of  the  upper  three-fourths  with 
the  lower  fourth  of  the  inner  border  of  the  palm,  and  runs  outwards  and 
then  downwards  to  the  cleft  between  the  index  and  middle  fingers  ;  this 
is  caused  by  bending  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations  of  the  inner 
three  fingers ;  the  second  starts  nearly  opposite  the  foregoing,  at  the 
outer  border  of  the  hand,  and  is  directed  inwards  and  somewhat  upwards 
across  the  middle  of  the  palm  ;  this  results  mainly  from  the  flexion  of 
the  first  joint  of  the  index  finger.  The  metacarpo-phalangeal  articula- 
tions are  placed  about  midway  between  these  lines  and  the  web  of  the 
fingers.  Of  the  longitudinal  lines,  one,  beginning  near  the  centre  of  the 
wrist,  curves  outwards  to  join  the  upper  transverse  line,  and  is  produced 
by  the  opposition  of  the  thumb  ;  the  other  runs  downwards  from  the 
wrist  through  the  centre  of  the  palm  to  meet  the  lower  transverse  line 
opposite  the  middle  finger,  and  is  caused  by  the  opposition  of  the  fifth 
metacarpal  bone.  The  four  lines  give  rise  to  a  figure  resembling  the 
letter  M.  At  the  wrist,  two  or  three  lines,  directed  rather  obliquely, 
outwards  and  a  little  downwards,  indicate  the  position  of  the  principal 
folds  formed  during  flexion  of  the  joint ;  the  radio-carpal  articulation  is 
placed  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  lowest  of  these  lines. 
There  are  three  well-marked  transverse  grooves  on  each  finger  ;  the 
lower  and  middle  ones  are  nearly  opposite  the  two  interphalangeal  joints ; 
the  upper  one,  which  is  produced,  as  well  as  the  transverse  lines  of  the 
palm,  by  bending  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations,  is  placed  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  joint,  and  on  a  level  with  the  web  of 
the  fingers.  On  the  thuml),  there  are  only  two  grooves,  and  the 
proximal,  which  is  less  distinct  than  the  other,  continues  upwards  the 
line  of  the  radial  border  of  the  index  finger,  thus  crossing  obliquely  the 
corresponding  articulation. 

The  web  of  the  fingers,  containing  the  superficial  transverse  ligament, 
limits  the  interdigital  clefts  on  the  palmar  side ;  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand 
they  are  continued  upwards  almost  to  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints. 

The  superficial  palmar  arch  is  placed  beneath  the  palmar  fascia,  a 
little  above  the  centre  of  the  palm  ;  its  position  may  be  indicated  by  a 
line  carried  from  the  outer  side  of  the  pisiform  bone  downwards,  and 
then  curving  outwards  across  the  middle  third  of  the  palm  on  a  level 
yn\h  the  upper  end  of  the  cleft  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger. 
From  the  convex  side  of  the  arch  digital  branches  proceed,  one  to  the 
ulnar  margin  of  the  little  finger,  and  three  which  descend  opposite  the 
intervals  between  the  fingers  and  bifurcate  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
clefts.  The  deep  palmar  arch  rests  against  the  metacarpal  bones  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  nearer  the  w^ist  than  the  superficial  arch,  and  the 
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digital  branches  given  off  by  tlie  radial  artery  to  the  thumb  and  index 
linger  are  deeply  placed  in  the  palm,  the  collateral  arteries  of  the  thumb 
becoming  superficial  at  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx,  that  of  the  index 
finger  issuing  fi'om  behind  the  adductor  poUicis.  The  latter  branch  is. 
not  unfi'equently  derived  from  the  radial  artery  at  the  back  of  the  wrist^ 
and  may  then  be  felt  pulsating  as  it  descends  on  the  posterior  sm'face 
of  the  abductor  indicis  muscle  to  its  destination.  The  superficial  volar 
artery  is  occasionally  visible  as  it  descends  over  the  upper  part  of  the- 
thenar  to  the  palm. 

SUPERFICIAL    ANATOMY    OF    THE    LOWER    LIMB. 

THE    HIP. 

The  region  of  the  hip,  gluteal  region  or  buttock,  extends  from  the- 
subcutaneous  iliac  crest  and  the  origin  of  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle- 
above  to  the  fold  of  the  nates,  produced  by  the  thick  lower  margin  of 
the  gluteus  maximus,  below.  The  surface  is  formed  posteriorly  by  the- 
giuteus  maximus,  which  is  generally  covered  by  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fat,  and  laterally  by  the  gluteus  medius,  together  with,  at  the  fore- 
most part,  the  tensor  vagina  femoris.  The  latter  muscle  may  be 
recognized  forming  a  distinct  prominence  below  the  anterior  part  of  the 
iliac  crest,  especially  if  the  thigh  be  abducted  or  rotated  inwards. 

The  iliac  crest  is  represented  on  the  surface,  in  muscidar  subjects,  by 
a  groove  {iliac  furrow),  in  consequence  of  the  projection  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle  above,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  the  gluteus  medius  below. 
Traced  forwards,  this  furrow  terminates  at  the  anterior  superior  iliao 
spine,  which  is  always  easily  recognized  ;  posteriorly,  the  furrow  becomes 
less  marked  as  the  crest  passes  below  the  tendinous  portion  of  the 
erector  spin^,  but  a  slight  depression  always  indicates  the  position  of  the 
posterior  superior  spine.  The  latter  point  is  on  a  level  with  the  spinous 
process  of  the  second  sacral  vertebra,  and  immediately  behind  the  centre 
of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation.  From  three  to  four  inches  below  the 
iliac  crest,  and  somewhat  in  front  of  its  central  point,  the  great 
trochanter  is  to  be  felt,  and  in  thin  persons  seen.  The  trochanter 
projects  outwards  farther  than  the  iliac  crest,  but  it  does  not  usually 
appear  as  a  prominence  on  the  surface  owing  to  the  great  thickness  of 
the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus  muscles,  which  occupy  the  hollow 
between  it  and  the  ilium.  It  is  entirely  covered  by  the  aponeurotic- 
insertion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  its  upper 
border,  which  is  generally  on  a  level  with  the  centre  of  the  hii)-joint, 
is  obscured  by  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus  medius  descending  to  its 
insertion  on  the  outer  "side  of  the  process.  Immediately  behind  the 
great  trochanter  is  a  well-marked  depression,  where  the  lower  portion  of 
the  gluteus  maximus,  after  passing  over  the  ischial  tuberosity,  becomes 
tendinous  and  sinks  in  to  be  inserted  into  the  shaft  of  the  femur. 

Beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium  is  to  be  felt,  and  when  the  hip  is  flexed  this  process  is  to  a 
gTeat  extent  uncoA'ered  by  the  muscle.  A  line  drawn  over  the  outer  surface 
of  the  hip  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  ischial  tuberosity  is  known  as  JS/'cJafon's  line,  and  will  be 
found  to  pass  over  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter  and  cross  the  centre 
of  the  acetabulum.  It  thus  forms  a  guide  to  the  natural  position  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  femur,  and  is  consequently  of  service  in  detesting^ 
dislocations  of  the  hip. 
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If  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  outer 
part  of  the  ischial  tuberosity,  it  will  cross  the  posterior  inferior  spine  and 
the  ischial  spine  :  the  posterior  inferior  spine  is  nearly  two  inches,  and 
the  ischial  spine  about  four  inches,  below  the  posterior  superior  spine  : 
the  sciatic  artery  appears  in  the  buttock  at  the  junction  of  the  middle 
and  lower  thirds  of  this  line.  The  gluteal  artery  leaves  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen  beneath  a  spot  corresponding  to  the  junction  of  the 
inner  and  middle  thirds  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  posterior  superior  iliac 
spine  to  the  great  trochanter,  when  the  thigh  is  rotated  inwards. 
Between  the  gluteal  and  sciatic  arteries,  the  great  sciatic  nerve  leaves  the 
pelvis,  and  it  thence  pursues  a  slightly  curved  course  to  a  point  midway 
between  the  great  trochanter  and  the  ischial  tuberosity. 

THE    a?HIGH. 

The  thigh  is  separated  from  the  abdomen  in  ft-ont  by  the  curved 
inguinal  furrow,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Poupart's  ligament  may  be  felt, 
more  plainly  in  its  inner  than  in  its  outer  half,  as  it  passes  from  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  pubic  spine  :  the  band  is 
relaxed,  and  becomes  less  distinct,  on  flexing  and  adducting,  or  rotating 
in,  the  thigh.  From  the  pubic  spine,  the  finger  passes  along  the  pubic 
crest  to  the  front  of  the  symphysis,  and  thence  backwards  along  the 
inner  margin  of  the  united  pubic  and  ischial  rami  to  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium,  thus  tracing  the  boundary  line  between  the  thigh  and  the 
perineum.  Externally,  the  thigh  is  not  definitely  marked  off  from  the 
region  of  the  hip. 

Immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament,  a  slight  hollow  is  generally 
seen,  corresponding  to  Scarpa's  triangular  space  (pp.  242  and  467),  in 
which,  just  internal  to  the  centre,  the  femoral  artery  may  be  felt 
pulsating.  Close  below  the  innermost  part  of  Poupart's  Hgament  is 
situated  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  its  central  point  being 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  and  external  to  the  spine  of  the  pubis. 
Through  the  lower  part  of  this  aperture  the  internal  saphenous  vein 
passes  to  join  the  femoral  trunk,  and  above  the  vein  is  the  spot  where  a 
femoral  hernia  first  makes  its  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  thigh. 
Over  and  below  the  opening,  the  femoral  or  lower  inguinal  glands  may 
usually  be  felt  through  the  skin,  surrounding  the  upper  end  of  the 
internal  saphenous  vein. 

From  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle  a  depression  is  continued  down- 
wards along  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  between  the  masses  formed  by 
the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle  in  front,  and  the  adductor  muscles  on 
the  inner  side.  The  sartorius  muscle  lies  along  this  depression,  and  may 
be  distinctly  seen  when  it  is  brought  into  action  by  raising  the  leg  across 
the  opposite  knee.  The  form  of  the  rectus  muscle  may  be  distinguished 
along  the  front  of  the  anterior  mass,  and  to  its  inner  side,  in  about  the 
lower  half  of  the  thigh,  the  vastus  internus  gives  rise  to  a  large  prominence, 
increasing  in  size  towards  the  knee,  while  on  the  outer  side  of  the  rectus, 
the  vastus  externus  forms  a  broad  convex  surface,  extending  from  the 
great  trochanter  above  almost  to  the  knee-joint  below,  and  being  con- 
tinued backwards  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  limb.  The  surface 
formed  by  the  vastus  externus  is  often  seen  to  be  traversed  by  a  longi- 
tudinal groove,  due  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  strong  ilio-tibial  band 
of  the  fascia  lata  as  it  descends  from  the  insertions  of  the  gluteus 
maximus  and  tensor  vaginte  femoris  muscles  to  the  outer  tuberosity  of 
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the  tibia.  Of  the  adductor  muscles,  the  only  parts  that  are  to  be 
separately  recognised  are  the  strong  tendon  of  origin  of  the  adductor 
longus  below  the  pubic  crest,  and  the  lower  tendon  of  the  adductor 
magnus  which  is  felt  distinctly,  when  the  knee  is  bent,  in  the  interval 
between  the  sartorius  and  vastus  internus  muscles,  extending  do^vn  to 
the  adductor  tubercle  on  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur.  The 
adductors  are  not  marked  off  on  the  surface  from  the  hamstring  group 
on  the  back  of  the  thigh,  nor  are  the  latter  muscles  to  be  individually 
distinguished  from  one  another  until  they  become  tendinous  near  the 
knee.  Along  the  outer  and  posterior  part  of  the  thigh,  however,  the 
hamstring  muscles  are  separated  from  the  vastus  externus  by  a  well 
marked  groove,  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  external  intermus- 
cular septum. 

The  whole  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  is  deeply  placed,  and  in  fairly 
muscular  subjects  is  not  to  be  detected  through  its  fleshy  covering.  The 
head  of  the  bone  is  situated  close  below  Poupart's  ligament,  immediately 
external  to  its  mid-point,  and  is  occasionally,  in  thin  subjects,  to  be  felt 
in  this  position  through  the  overlying  muscles. 

The  subcutaneous  veins  of  the  thigh  all  join  one  trunk,  the  internal 
saphenous,  which  ascends  fi'om  the  hinder  part  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
knee,  with  a  gradual  inclination  forwards,  to  the  saphenous  opening. 
The  extent  to  which  this  vein  and  its  branches  are  to  be  perceived  varies 
greatly  with  the  amount  of  subcutaneous  fat. 

The  position  of  the  femoral  artery  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  fi'om  a 
point  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the 
symphysis  pubis  to  the  prominent  tuberosity  on  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
femur,  the  hip  having  been  first  slightly  flexed  and  the  thigh  everted. 
At  the  junction  of  the  upper  three-fourths  with  the  lower  fourth  of  this 
line,  the  artery  passes  backwards  through  the  opening  in  the  adductor 
magnus  muscle.  Pressure  is  most  conveniently  applied  to  the  vessel  as 
it  enters  the  thigh,  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  it  should  be  directed 
backwards  so  as  to  compress  the  artery  against  the  pubis  and  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  hip-joint.  Lower  down,  the  pressure  must  be  made 
in  a  direction  backwards  and  outwards,  as  the  artery  lies  considerably  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  At  Poupart's  ligament,  the 
femoral  vein  is  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  and  the  anterior 
crural  nerve  is  a  little  distance  (a  quarter  to  half  an  inch)  ft'om  its  outer 
side.  The  profunda,  arising  from  the  main  trunk  usually  between  one 
and  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  follows  a  line  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  femoral  artery. 

The  small  sciatic  (posterior  cutaneous)  nerve  lies  immediately  beneath 
the  fascia  along  the  middle  line  of  the  back  of  the  thigh  ;  and  in  the 
same  line,  but  under  cover  of  the  hamstring  muscles,  is  the  great  sciatic 
nerve. 

THE    KNEE. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur  and 
the  corresponding  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  produce  a  rounded  surface,  the 
most  prominent  point  of  which  is  formed  by  the  tuberosity  on  the 
internal  condyle.  The  interval  between  the  two  bones  opposite  the  Imee- 
joint  is  seldom  to  be  seen,  but  is  always  easily  felt.  On  the  upper  part 
of  the  inner  condyle,  the  sharp  adductor  tubercle  and  the  insertion  of  the 
adductor  magnus  tendon  are  also  to  be  recognized.  The  external 
condyle,  although  not  prominent,  is  subcutaneous  and  readily  felt ;  its 
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tuberosity  is  comparatively  little  developed.  The  outer  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  a  marked  prominence  at  the  outer  and 
fore  part  of  the  knee,  about  an  inch  below  the  joint  ;  and  behind  this, 
at  a  slightly  lower  level,  the  head  of  the  fibula  is  distinctly  felt  at  the 
outer  and  back  part  of  the  limb,  where  it  generally  corresponds  to  a 
depression,  when  the  joint  is  extended,  between  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
above  and  the  peroneus  longus  muscle  below.  Anteriorly,  the  patella  is 
subcutaneous,  and  its  lateral  margins  are  distinctly  seen.  When  the 
extensor  muscles  are  relaxed,  the  patella  can  be  easily  mo'S'ed  from  side 
to  side  ;  but  if  these  muscles  are  contracted,  the  patella  is  drawn  up- 
wards and  pressed  firmly  against  the  end  of  the  femur,  and  the  ligamen- 
tum  patella3  can  then  be  followed  down  to  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  :  on 
each  side  of  the  ligament  is  a  soft  eminence  produced  by  the  infrapatellar 
mass  of  fat.  When  the  knee  is  bent,  the  patella  sinks  into  the  hollow 
between  the  tibia  and  the  femur,  and  the  articular  surface  of  the  latter 
bone  is  in  great  part  exposed  ;  the  trochlear  surface  can  then  be  distinctly 
traced,  although  covered  by  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscle.  There 
are  generally  two  bursse,  a  superficial  one  and  a  deep  one,  over  the 
patella,  and  there  is  frequently  another  over  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia 
(p.  231). 

At  the  back  of  the  knee  is  the  ham,  which  is  marked  by  a  deep  hollow 
when  the  joint  is  flexed,  but  by  a  slight  elevation  when  it  is  extended. 
On  each  side  are  the  tendinous  hamstrings  ;  internally  the  slender  semi- 
tendinosus  and  the  stronger  semimembranosus  are  to  be  recoguized,  as 
well  as  the  gracilis  a  little  farther  forwards ;  externally  is  the  thick 
tendon  of  the  biceps  leading  down  to  the  head  of  the  fibula.  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  biceps  tendon,  when  the  joint  is  a  little  bent,  the 
upper  part  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  to  be  detected  ;  and  be- 
tween this  and  the  outer  margin  of  the  patella,  the  lower  end  of  the 
ilio-tibial  band  appears  as  a  strong  cord  beneath  the  skin,  running  down 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  knee  to  the  prominent  external  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia  ;  while  on  the  inner  side,  the  sarfcorius  tendon,  with  the  subjacent 
ones  of  the  gracilis  and  semitendinosus,  forms  a  slight  elevation  as  it 
curves  forwards  below  the  inner  tuberosity,  to  be  inserted  close  to  the 
tubercle  of  the  tibia. 

The  external  saphenous  vein  enters  the  lower  part  of  the  ham  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  limb,  and  perforates  the  fascia  to  join  the  popliteal 
vein  ;  but  it  is  not  usually  visible  on  the  surface.  The  internal 
saphenous  vein  is  generally  seen  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  and  the 
nerve  of  the  same  name  meets  it  behind  the  internal  tuberosity. 

The  popliteal  vessels  enter  the  ham  somewhat  internal  to  the  middle 
line  above,  and  are  then  continued  downwards  over  the  centre  of  the 
back  of  the  knee  ;  the  vein  is  more  superficial  than  the  artery,  but  both 
are  very  deeply  placed.  The  upper  articular  vessels  run  transversely  in- 
wards and  outwards  immediately  above  the  condyles  of  the  femur  ;  and 
the  lower  articular  vessels  are  respectively  just  below  the  inner  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia,  and  above  the  head  of  the  fibula.  The  deep  part  of  the 
anastomotic  artery  descends  to  the  knee  along  the  front  of  the  adductor 
mag-nus  tendon. 

The  internal  popliteal  nerve,  continuing  the  direction  of  the  great  sciatic, 
and  descending  in  the  median  line,  is  superficial  to  the  vessels.  The 
external  popliteal  nerve  is  at  first  under  cover  of  the  fleshy  belly  of  the 
biceps,  and  then  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ham,  close  behind  the  ten- 
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don  of  that  muscle  ;  it  may  be  felt  rolling  beneath  the  finger  as  it  crosses 
the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  fibula,  before  entering  the  peroneus 
longus  muscle. 

The  glands  in  the  popliteal  space  are  not  to  be  felt  unless  they  are 
enlarged. 

THE    LEG. 

Along  the  fore  part  of  the  leg,  the  anterior  border  of  the  tibia  is  to  be 
followed  downwards  from  the  tubercle,  constituting  what  is  known  as  the 
shin.  This  border  is  sharp  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  leg,  and  de- 
scribes a  slight  curve  with  the  concavity  outwards ;  in  the  lower  third 
the  border  disappears,  and  the  bone  is  concealed  by  the  tendons  of  the 
anterior  muscles.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  shin,  the  broad  internal 
surface  of  the  tibia  is  subcutaneous  below  the  sartorius,  and  leads  down- 
wards to  the  prominent  internal  malleolus.  At  the  back  of  the  latter 
process  a  sharp  edge  is  felt,  which  is  formed  by  the  inner  margin  of  the 
groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  ;  the  tendon  itself  covers 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  malleolus.  The  head  of  the  fibula  is  sub- 
cutaneous, as  has  been  before  mentioned  ;  the  shaft  is  surrounded  by 
muscles,  but  it  can  be  felt  through  them  in  the  lower  half  at  least  of  the 
leg,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  j)laced  considerably  farther  back 
in  the  leg  than  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  ;  near  the  ankle,  a  triangular 
portion  of  the  bone  comes  to  the  surface,  and  is  continued  down  to  the 
external  malleolus. 

Along  the  concavity  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  tibia,  the  prominence 
formed  by  the  fleshy  belly  of  the  tibialis  anticus  is  seen,  and  external  to 
this  is  the  much  less  distinct  and  narrower  extensor  longus  digitoinun. 
The  tendons  of  the  muscles  appear  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  and  be- 
tween them  also  that  of  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis  ;  they  are  brought 
into  view  most  distinctly  by  flexing  the  ankle  and  extending  the  toes.  From 
the  head  of  tlie  fibula  downwards,  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis  muscles 
form  an  elongated  swelling,  from  which  the  tendons  can  be  traced 
descending  behind  the  external  malleolus.  Posteriorly,  the  elevation  of 
the  calf  is  formed  by  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  which  terminates  about 
the  middle  of  the  leg  in  the  tendo  Achillis  ;  the  inner  head  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius is  the  larger,  and  descends  lower  than  the  outer.  On  each  side  of 
the  gastrocnemius  and  tendo  Achillis,  a  portion  of  the  solcus  comes  to 
the  surface  ;  and  the  characteristic  form  of  the  gastrocnemius,  depending 
upon  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  muscle  (p.  253),  as  well  as  the  extent 
and  shape  of  the  projecting  portions  of  the  soleus,  are  brought  into  view 
by  raising  the  body  on  the  toes.  The  tendo  Achillis  gradually  becomes 
narrower  as  it  approaches  the  heel,  but  it  widens  again  a  little  as  it  passes 
over  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis  to  its  insertion.  Between  it  and  the 
malleolus,  on  each  side,  is  a  well  marked  hollow,  that  on  the  outer  side 
being  the  deeper  ;  in  the  inner  of  these,  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posti- 
cus and  flexor  longus  digitonmi,  and  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and 
nerve  are  superficial. 

Both  the  external  and  internal  saphenous  veins  are  visible  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  hg,  together  with  numerous  tributaries  and  commuuicating 
branches.  The  internal  is  the  larger,  and,  after  crossiug  in  front  of  the 
internal  malleolus,  runs  upwards  just  behind  the  inner  border  of  the 
tibia  ;  the  external  passes  behind  the  outer  malleolus  and  then  ascends 
over  the  middle  of  the  calf  to  the  ham.  Each  vein  is  accompanied  by 
the  nerve  of  the  same  name. 
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The  bifurcation  of  the  popliteal  artery  takes  place  about  two  inches 
below  the  knee-joiut,  and  on  a  level  with  the  lower  part  of  the  tubercle  of 
the  tibia.  The  course  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  is  marked  on  the  front 
of  the  leg  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  midway  between  the  head  of  the 
fibula  and  the  prominence  of  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  to  the 
centre  of  the  ankle-joint.  The  intermuscular  space  in  which  the  artery 
lies  is  also  indicated  by  a  depression  which  is  seen  at  the  outer  border  of 
the  tibialis  anticus  when  the  muscle  is  called  into  action.  The  posterior 
tibial  artery  runs  in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  fi'om  the  centre  of  the 
ham  to  a  spot  midway  between  the  tip  of  the  internal  malleolus  and  the 
centre  of  the  convexity  of  the  heel ;  beneath  this  spot,  the  vessel  divides 
into  the  internal  and  external  plantar  arteries.  The  posterior  tibial 
arteiy  is  covered  by  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  for  about  two  thirds  of 
its  length,  but  in  the  lower  third  it  is  superficial  and  may  be  felt  pulsating 
in  the  interval  between  the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  tibia.  About  three 
inches  below  the  knee,  it  gives  off  the  large  peroneal  branch,  which 
follows  the  direction  of  the  fibula,  and  terminates  behind  the  external 
malleolus. 

THE    ANKLE    AND    FOOT. 

Of  the  two  malleoli,  the  internal  is  usually  the  more  prominent,  but 
the  external  descends  loAver  and  also  projects  farther  back,  having  its 
point,  as  a  rule,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  nearer  to  the  heel  than 
that  of  the  internal  malleolus.  On  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  the  tarsal 
bones  are  not  usually  to  be  distinguished  individually,  but  the  head  of 
the  astragalus  not  unfrequently  forms  a  considerable  projection  when  the 
ankle-joint  is  extended.  Along  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  the  tuberosity 
of  the  OS  calcis  is  first  felt,  and  then,  about  an  inch  below  the  internal 
malleolus,  the  sustentaculum  tali  of  the  same  bone  ;  in  front  of  the  latter, 
and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  fi'om  the  malleolus,  the  tubercle  of  the 
navicular  bone  is  prominent,  and  to  it  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus 
may  be  followed  from  the  back  of  the  internal  malleolus  ;  the  finger  next 
passes  over  the  internal  cuneiform  bone,  and  recognizes  the  base  of  the 
first  metatarsal  bone  as  a  slightly  prominent  ridge  ;  fi'om  this,  the  shaft 
of  the  bone  may  be  traced  forwards  beneath  the  skin  to  its  expanded  head, 
below  which  the  sesamoid  bones  may  be  felt  on  the  plantar  aspect  of  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  articulation.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  external  surface  of  the  os  calcis  is  subcutaneous,  and  the 
peroneal  spine  of  the  bone  may  often  be  felt  a  little  below  and  in  front 
of  the  external  malleolus.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  os  calcis  may 
be  distinguished  when  the  foot  is  inverted,  forming  a  marked  prominence 
above  the  level  of  the  cuboid  bone,  and  in  front  of  this,  distant  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  external  malleolus,  the  projecting 
tuberosity  at  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  is  easily  felt. 

Over  the  front  of  the  ankle,  the  tendons  of  the  anterior  muscles  of 
the  leg  are  bound  down  by  the  anterior  annular  ligament ;  they  can  be 
readily  distinguished  when  the  joint  is  flexed,  spreading  over  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot,  and  disposed  in  the  followiug  order  : — the  most  internal  and 
the  largest  is  the  tibialis  anticus  ;  next  comes  the  extensor  proprius 
hallucis,  and  then  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  dividing  into  its  four 
slips  for  the  smaller  toes  ;  lastly,  proceeding  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
long  extensor  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  is  the  peroneus 
tertius  ;  the  last-named  is,  however,  not  unfrequently  wanting.  The 
anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nei-ve  are  placed,  opposite  the  ankle-joint. 
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between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  proprins  halhicis  and  extensor  longus 
digitorum.  Beneath  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  is  placed  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  the  fleshy 
belly  of  Avhich  produces  a  distinct  swelling  over  the  tarsal  region.  The 
fleshy  mass  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  foot  is  formed  by  the  abductor 
and  flexor  brevis  hallucis  muscles  ;  and  that  on  the  outer  border  by  the 
abductor  and  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti.  In  the  sole,  the  thiclaiess  of 
the  integument,  and  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  parts  are  bound  together 
by  the  strong  plantar  fascia,  render  it  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
individual  muscles. 

On  the  back  of  the  foot,  the  arch  or  plexus  of  veins  shows  plainly 
through  the  skin,  and  its  extremities  may  be  followed  into  the  internal 
and  external  saphenous  veins  respectively. 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  extends  from  the  centre  of  the  ankle- 
joint  to  the  back  of  the  first  intermetatarsal  space,  and  it  may  be  felt 
pulsating  midway  between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis 
and  extensor  longus  digitorum.  Just  before  its  ending,  it  is  crossed  by 
the  innermost  slip  of  the  extensor  brcAis  digitorum.  The  external 
plantar  artery  runs  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  posterior  tibial  (p.  695) 
obhquely  across  the  sole  to  within  an  inch  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone,  and  then  is  directed  more  transversely  inwards  to  the 
back  of  the  first  interosseous  space,  where  it  meets  the  termination  of 
the  dorsal  artery.  The  internal  plantar  artery  is  much  smaller  than  the 
external ;  its  position  may  be  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  place 
of  bifurcation  of  the  posterior  tibial  to  the  under  part  of  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal articulation  of  the  great  toe. 

The  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations  are  situated  about  an  inch 
behind  the  web  of  the  toes. 


AITATOMY    OP    THE    GROIN:     HERHIA. 

Abdominal  hernite  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  ingiimal,  femoral,  and 
'imiMlical.  The  last-named,  however,  which  occurs  at  the  umbilicus, 
need  not  be  more  than  mentioned  in  an  anatomical  work,  inasmuch  as  it 
presents  relations  by  no  means  intricate.  An  inguinal  hernia,  following 
the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  a 
femoral  hernia,  coming  through  the  crural  canal  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  have  important  anatomical  relations  which  must  be 
studied  Avith  the  greatest  attention. 

INGUINAL    HERNIA. 

The  inguinal  canal,  through  which  the  spermatic  cord  passes  from 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  to  the  testis,  and  through  which  an  inguinal 
hernia  also  jjasses,  begins  at  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  ends  at  the 
external  one.  It  is  oblique  in  its  direction,  being  nearly  parallel  with 
and  immediately  above  the  inner  half  of  Poupart's  ligament ;  and  it 
measures  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  The  external  ring  is 
immediately  above  and  external  to  the  pubic  sj)iue  ;  the  internal  is 
midway  between  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  symphysis 
pubis,  and  half  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament.  In  front  the  canal  is 
bounded  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  in  its  whole 
length,  and  at  the  outer  end  by  the  fleshy  part  of  the  internal  oblique 
also ;    behind  it,   is  the   fascia  transversalis,   together  with,   towards 
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the  inner  end,  the  coujoiued   tendon  of  the  two  deeper  abdominal 
Fig.  371. — The  apoxeurosis  of  the  Fig.  371. 

EXTERNAL     OBLIQUE      MUSCLE      AND 
THE    FASCIA    LATA.       (R.   Quaiu. )      i 

1,  internal  pillar  of  the  superficial 
ring ;  2,  extenial  pOIar  of  the  same 
(Poupart's  ligament) ;  3,  inter- 
columnar  fibres  of  tlie  aponeurosis ; 
4,  pubic  part  of  the  fascia  lata  ;  5, 
spermatic  cord ;  6,  long  saphenous 
vein  ;  7,  iliac  part  of  the  fascia  lata. 

mnscles.  Above,  the  canal  is 
limited  by  the  arched  lower 
borders  of  the  internal  oblique 
and  transversalis  muscles,  while 
below,  it  is  bounded  by  the 
broad  surface  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  which  separates  it 
from  the  sheath  of  the  large 
blood-vessels  descending  to  the 
thigh,  and  from  the  femoral 
canal  at  the  iuner  side  of  those 
vessels.  The  deep  epigastric 
artery  is  close  to  the  inner  border  of  the  internal  ring,  and  the  ex- 


Fig.  372. 


Fig.  372. — Deeper  dis- 
section OF  THE  ABDO- 
MINAL     WALL      IN      THE 

GROIN.     (R.  Quain.)     i 

The  aponeiirosis  of  the 
external  oblique  muscle 
having  been  divided  and 
turned  down,  the  internal 
oblique  is  brought  into 
view  with  the  spermatic 
cord  escaping  beneath  its 
lower  edge:  1,  aponeuro- 
sis of  the  external  oblique  ; 
1',  lower  part  of  the  same 
turned  down  ;  2,  internal 
oblique  muscle  ;  3,  sper- 
matic cord  ;  4,  saphenous 
vein. 


ternal  iliac  artery  is 
below  it. 

The  spermatic 
cord,  which  occupies 
the  inguinal  canal,  is 
composed  of  the  arte- 
ries, veins,  lympha- 
tics, nerves,  and  ex- 

cretoiy  duct  of  the  testis  (vas  deferens),  together  with  a  quantity  of 
loose  areolar  tissue  mixed  up  with  those  parts. 
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The  coverings  given  from  the  constituent  parts  of  the  abdominal  wall 
to  the  spermatic  cord,  besides  the  integuments,  are,  from  the  external 
ring,  a  prolongation  of  the  intercolumnar  or  spermatic  fascia  ;  the 
cremasteric  muscle  and  fascia  from  the  lower  border  of  the  internal 
oblique  muscle,  and  a  thin,  funnel-shaped  prolongation  of  the  transver- 
salis  fascia  from  the  edge  of  the  inner  ring  (infundibuliform  fascia). 
Beneath  the  last,  the  areolar  tissue  uniting  together  the  constituents  of 
the  cord  is  continuous  with  the  subperitoneal  areolar  layer. 

Varieties  of  inguixal  hernia. — Two  principal  forms  of  inguinal 
hernia  are  described,  which  are  distinguished  according  to  the  part  of  the 


Fig.  373. — The  inguinal  canal  and  femoral  sheath  fully  exposed.     (E.  Quain.)  4 

The  lower  part  of  the  external  oblique  has  been  removed  (with  the  exception  of  Poupart's 
ligament),  a  portion  of  the  internal  oblique  raised,  and  the  transversalis  muscle  and 
fascia  brought  into  view.  The  femoral  artery  and  vein  are  seen  to  a  small  extent,  the 
fascia  lata  having  been  turned  aside'  and  the  sheath  of  blood-vessels  laid  open.  1, 
external  oblique  muscle ;  2,  internal  oblique  ;  2',  part  of  same  turned  up  ;  3,  transversalis 
muscle  ;  upon  the  last-named  muscle  is  seen  a  branch  of  the  circumflex  iliac  artery, 
with  its  companion  veins  ;  i,  transversalis  fascia  ;  5,  spermatic  cord  covered  by  the  in- 
fundibuliform fascia  ;  6,  upper  angle  of  the  iliac  part  of  the  fascia  lata  ;  7.  femoral  sheath; 
§,  femoral  artery  ;  9,  femoral  vein  ;  10,  saphenous  vein  ;  11,  a  vein  joining  it. 


canal  which  they  first  enter,  as  well  as  by  the  position  which  they  bear 
with  respect  to  the  epigastric  artery.  Thus,  when  the  hernia  takes  the 
com-se  of  the  inguinal  canal  from  its  commencement,  it  is  named  oblique, 
because  of  the  direction  of  the  canal,  or  external,  from  the  position 
which  its  neck  bears  with  respect  to  the  epigastric  artery.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  protruded  part,  without  following  the  length  of  the 
canal,  passes  at  once  through  its  posterior  wall  at  a  point  opposite  the 
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external  abdominal  ring,  the  hernia  is  named,  from  its  com'se,  direct^  or 
from  its  relation  to  the  epigastric  artery,  internal. 

Oblique  ingainal  hernia. — In  the  common  fonn  of  this  hernia  the 
protruded  viscus  caiTies  before  it  a  covering  of  peritoneum  (the  sac  of  the 
hernia),  derived  from  the  outer  fossa  of  that  serous  membrane  (p.  701)  ; 
and,  in  passing  along  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  scrotum,  it  is  successively 
invested  by  the  coverings  given  to  the  spermatic  cord  from  the  abdominal 
parietes.  The  hernia  and  its  sac  lie  directly  in  front  of  the  vessels  of  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  do  not  extend  below  the  testis,  even  when  the 
tumom*  is  of  large  size. 

'\Mien  th.e  hemia  does  uot  extend  beyond  tlie  inguinal  canal,  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  iubonocdc :  and  when  it  reaches  the  scrotum,  it  is  commonly  named 
from  that  circumstance  scrotal  hernia. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  oblique  inguinal  hemia,  in  which  the  peculi- 
arity depends  on  the  condition  of  the  process  of  peritoneum  that  accompanies 
the  testis  when  this  organ  descends  from  the  abdomen.  In  ordinary  cu-cum- 
stances  the  part  of  the  peritoneum  connected  immediately  with  the  testis 
becomes  separated  after  birth  from  the  general  cavity  of  that  serous  membrane 
by  the  obliteration  of  the  intervening  canal  ;  and  the  hernial  protrusion 
occurring  after  such  obliteration  has  been  completed,  carries  with  it  a  distinct 
serous  investment — the  sac.  But  if  this  process  of  obliteration  should  not  take 
place,  and  if  a  hemia  should  be  formed,  the  protruded  part  is  then  received  into 
the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  which  serves  in  the  place  of  its  sac.  In 
this  case  the  hemia  Ls  named  conr/cnifal  (hernia  tunicEe  vaginalis, — Cooper).  It 
is  thus  designated,  because  the  condition  necessary  for  its  fonnation  only  exists 


A 


Yi<r.  374. 


B 


Fig.  374. — Diagram  of  a  part  op  the 

PERITONEUM  AND  THE  TCXICA  VAGINA- 
LIS TESTIS  (after  a  sketch  by  Charles 
Bell). 

In  A,  the  serous  investment  of  the 
testis  is  seen  to  be  continuous  with  the 
peritoneum  ;  in  b,  the  two  membranes 
are  shown  distinct  from  each  other.  1, 
the  peritoneal  cavity  ;  2,  the  testis. 


normally  about  the  time  of  birth ; 
but  the  same  kind  of  hemia  is  occa- 
sionally found  to  be  first  formed  in 
the  adult,  obviously  in  consequence  of 

the  tunica  vaginalis  remaining  unclosed,  and  stUl  continuous  with  the  peri- 
toneum. The  congitenal  hemia,  should  it  reach  the  scrotum,  passes  below  the 
testis  ;  and,  this  organ  being  embedded  in  the  protruded  viscus,  a  cai-eful  exami- 
nation is  necessary  in  order  to  detect  its  position.  This  peculiarity  serves  to 
distinguish  the  congenital  from  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disease. 

To  the  second  variety  of  inguinal  hemia,  in  which  the  distinguishing  character 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  the  name  infantile  has  been 
applied  (Hey).  The  hemia  in  this  case  is  covered  with  a  distinct  sac,  which  is 
again  invested  by  the  upper  end  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  relative  position 
of  the  two  serous  membranes  (the  hernial  sac  and  the  timica  vaginalis)  may  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  the  hemia  to  descend  when  the  process  of  the  perito- 
neum, which  accompanies  the  testis  from  the  abdomen,  has  been  merely  closed 
at  the  upper  end,  but  not  obliterated  for  any  length.  Hence  during  an  opera- 
tion in  such  a  case,  the  hernial  sac  is  met  with  only  after  another  serous  bag  (the 
tunica  vaginalis  testis)  has  been  divided.  The  peculiarity  here  described  has 
been  repeatedly  found  present  in  the  recently  formed  herniaj  of  grown  persons. 
The  term  infantile,  therefore,  like  congenital,  has  reference  to  the  condition  of 
certain  parts,  rather  than  to  the  period  of  life  at  which  the  disease  is  first 
formed. 
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In  ihe  female,  oblique  inguinal  hernia  follows  the  course  of  the  round 
ligament  of  the  uterus  along  the  inguinal  canal,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  male  it  follows  the  spermatic  cord.  After  escaping  from  the 
external  abdominal  ring,  the  hernia  lodges  in  the  labium  pudendi.  The 
coverings  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  male  body,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cremaster,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  female  :  but  it  occasionally 
happens  that  some  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  are  drawn  down 
over  this  hernia  in  loops,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  cremaster 
(Cloquet).  -^ 

A  strictly  congenital  inguinal  hernia  may  occur  in  the  female,  the  protmded 
parts  being-  received  into  the  little  diverticulum  of  the  peritoneum  (canal  of 
Nuck),  vp-hich  sometimes  extends  into  the  inguinal  canal  with  the  round  ligament. 
But  as  this  process  of  the  peritoneum,  in  such  circumstances,  would  probably  not 
differ  in  any  respect  from  the  ordinary  sac,  there  are  no  means  of  distinguishing 
a  congenital  hernia  in  the  female  body. 

Direct  inguinal  hernia  (internal:  ventro-inguinal).  —  Instead  of 
following  the  whole  course  of  the  inguinal  canal,  in  the  manner  of  the 


Fig.  375. 


Fig.  375. — Internal    view  of   the 

A'ESSELS      IN     THE     NEIGHBOUKHOOD 

OF  THE  GROIN  (R.  Quaiii). 

A  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  abdo- 
men and  pelvis  of  the  left  side,  seen 
from  behind.  1,  symphysis  pubis ; 
2,  irregular  surface  of  tlie  hip-bone 
separated  from  the  sacrum ;  3,  ischial 
si^ine  ;  4,  ischial  tuberosity;  5, 
obturator  internus  ;  8,  rectus,  covered 
with  a  prolongation  from  7,  trans ver- 
salis  fascia  ;  8,  iliac  fascia  covering 
the  iliacus  muscle  ;  9,  x^soas  magnus 
cut;  10,  external  iliac  artery;  11, 
its  vein;  12,  epigastric  vessels;  13, 
spermatic  vessels  entering  the  abdo- 
minal wall  at  the  internal  ring,  the 
vas  deferens  joiningthem  from  below; 
14,  two  pubic  veins  ;  15,  obliterated 
hypogastric  artery. 


hernia  above  described,  the  viscus  in  this  case  is  protruded  from  the 
abdomen  to  the  gi'oin  directly  through  the  lower  end  of  the  canal,  at  the 
external  abdominal  ring.  At  the  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  through 
which  the  direct  inguinal  hernia  finds  its  way,  there  is  recognised  on  its 
posterior  aspect  a  triangular  interval,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  by 
the  epigastric  artery,  and  the  margin  of  the  rectus  muscle,  and  the  base 
by  Poupart's  ligament.  It  is  commonly  named  the  tria7igle  of  Hessel- 
iacli.  Through  this  space  the  hernia  is  protruded,  carrying  before  it  a 
sac  from  the  fossa  of  the  peritoneum  internal  to  the  obliterated  hypo- 
gastric artery  ;  and  it  is  in  general  forced  onwards  directly  into  the 
external  abdominal  rino;. 


IXGUIXAL    HERXIA. 


roi 


The  coverings  of  a  direct  liernia,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  successively  apphed  to  the  protruded  discus,  are  the  following  : — 


Fig.  376. 


Fig.  376. A  DIRECT  INGUINAL  HER- 
NIA ON  THE  LEFT  SIDE,  COVERED 
BY  THE  CONJOINED  TENDON  OF  THE 
INTERNAL  OBLIQUE    AND    TRANSVER- 

SALis  MUSCLES  (R.  Qiiain). 

1,  aponeurosis  of  the  external  ob- 
lique ;  2,  internal  oblique  turned  up  ; 
3,  transversalis  muscle ;  4,  trans- 
versalis  fascia  ;  5,  spermatic  cord  ;  6, 
the  hernia.  A  small  part  of  the  epi- 
gastric artery  is  seen  through  an 
opening  made  in  the  transversalis 
fascia. 


The  peritoneal  sac  and  the 
subperitoneal  tissue  which 
adheres  to  it,  the  transversalis 
fascia,  the  conjoined  tendon 
of  the  internal  obhque  and 
transverse  muscles,  and  the 
spermatic  fascia  derived  from 

the  margin  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  together  with  the  super- 
ficial fascia  and  skm.     With  regard  to  the  conjoined  tendon  this  hernia 
may  be  covered  by  it,  or  may  pass  through  an  opening  in  its  fibres. 
The  spermatic  cord  is  commonly  placed  behind  the  outer  part  of  the 
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Fig.  377. 


Fig.   377. A   SMALL   OBLIQUE    AND   A    DIRECT 

INGUINAL     HERNIA,     ON      THE     RIGHT     SIDE 

(R.  Quain). 

1,  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  turned 
down  ;  2,  internal  oblique  turned  up  ;  3, 
transversalis  ;  4,  on  its  tendon  above  a  part 
of  the  epigastric  artery,  which  has  been  ex- 
posed by  dividing  the   transvei'salis  fascia  ; 

5,  the  spermatic  cord  (its  vessels  separated)  ; 

6,  a  bubonocele  ;  7,  direct  hernia,  protruded 
at  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  two  deeper 
muscles,  and  covered  by  a  prolongation  of 
the  transversalis  fascia. 


hernia.  The  hernial  sac  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  contact  with  the  vessels  of 
the  cord,  the  investments  given 
from  the  transversalis  fascia  to  those 
vessels  and  to  the  hernia  respectively 
being  interposed. 

But  the  spot  at  which  an  internal 
inguinal  hernia  passes  through  the 

triangle  of  Hesselbach  is  subject  to  some  variation,  and  there  is  a  second 
form'of  internal  hernia  which  differs  somewhat  in  its  course  and  connec- 
tions from  the  foregoing.  When  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  is  viewed 
fi-om  within  (fig.  375),  the  obhterated  hy[wgastric  artery  is  seen  running 
upwards  to  the  umbilicus,  and  raising  the  peritoneum  in  a  well-marked 
fold  which  separates  two  hollows  known  as  the  external  and  internal 
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inguinal  fosscr.  A  little  external  to  the  obliterated  hj-pogastric  arteiy, 
the  epigastric  arteiy  gives  rise  to  another  less  prominent  elevation  of  the 
peritoneum,  and  an  external  hernia  descends,  as  already  explained,  on  the 
outer  side  of  this  artery,  and  therefore  at  the  outer  part  of  the  external 
fossa.  The  more  usual  form  of  internal  hernia,  that  which  has  been 
described  above,  descends  in  the  internal  fossa,  between  the  obliterated 
hypogastric  artery  and  the  rectus  muscle  ;  while  the  less  frequent  form 
stretches  the  peritoneum  of  the  inner  part  of  the  external  fossa  (some- 
times described  separately  as  the  middle  inguinal  fossa)  and  emerges 
between  the  hypogastric  and  epigastric  arteries.  Such  a  protrusion 
passes  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inguinal  canal  to  reach  the 
external  ring,  and  has  therefore  a  certain  degree  of  obliquity,  whence 
this  variety  is  frequently  termed  infernal  oMique  inguimd  hernia.  It  is 
also  known  as  superior  internal  Jiernia,  the  direct  form  being  called  in- 
ferior internal.  An  internal  oblique  hernia  passes  outside  the  conjoined 
tendon,  and  so  has  no  covering  derived  from  that  structure,  but  it 
receives  one  from  the  creraaster  in  the  same  way  as  an  external  hernia. 

Direct  ingumal  hernia  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  female.  In  the 
single  case  observed  by  Richard  Quain  as  well  as  in  the  few  cases  found 
recorded  in  books,  the  hernia  though  not  inconsiderable  in  size  was  still 
covered  by  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle. 

FEMORAL    HERNIA. 

A  femoral  hernia  leaves  the  abdomen  at  the  groin,  passing  beneath 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  o^'er  the  anterior  border  of  the  hip-bone  imme- 
diately at  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vessels.  It  takes  a  downward 
course  through  the  innermost  compartment  of  the  femoral  sheath  till  it 
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Fig.  378.  — The  groin  op  the  eight 

SIDE     DISSECTED    SO    AS    TO    DISPLAY 
THE      DEEP       FEMORAL       ARCH      (R. 

Quain).     \ 

1,  outer  part  of  the  femoral  arcli ; 
1',  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle,  with  external  inguinal 
ring,  projecting  tlirough  which  is 
seen  a  portion  of  the  spermatic  cord, 
cut ;  2,  femoral  arch  at  its  insertion 
into  the  sjjine  of  the  pubis,  and  to 
tlie outer  side  the  fibres  of  Gimbernat's 
ligament ;  3,  outer  part  of  the  femoral 
sheath  ;  4,  spermatic  cord ;  5,  deep 
femoral  arch — its  inner  end,  where  it 
is  fixed  to  the  pubis ;  6,  internal 
oblique  muscle  ;  7,  transversalis  ; 
below  this  the  transversalis  fascia 
continued  into  the  femoral  sheath 
under  the  deep  femoral  arch  ;  8,  con- 
joined tendon  of  the  internal  oblique 
and  transversalis  muscles ;  9,  tri- 
angular fascia. 


reaches  the  saphenous  opening,  when  it  turns  forwards  through  the 
opening  towards  the  front  of  the  thigh,  and  is  then  bent  ujjwards  in  the 
groin. 

The  femoral  or  crural  sheath  is  a  somewhat  funnel-shaped  structure 
surrounding  the  upper  parts  of  the  femoral  artery  and  vein.     It  is  wide 
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superiorly,  but  embraces  the  vessels  closely  below.  It  is  continuous  above 
with  the  liuing-  fasciae  of  the  abdomen,  namely,  with  the  transversalis  fascia 
in  front,  and  the  iliac  foscia  behind.  On  removing  its  anterior  wall,  the 
sheath  is  found  to  be  divided  into  three  compartments,  by  fibrous  septa  ; 
the  outer  compartment  containing-  the  femoral  artery,  the  middle,  the 
femoral  vein,  and  the  inner  being  occupied  merely  by  lymphatic  vessels, 
a  gland,  and  some  fat.  This  inner  compartment  is  about  half  an  inch 
long,  and  from  its  being  the  passage  through  which  the  hernia  descends, 
has  been  called  the  femoral  or  crural  canal.  The  upper  extremity  of 
the  canal  presents  a  rounded  aperture  towards  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  usually  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  point  of  the  forefinger  ; 
its  size,  however,  varies  in  diflFerent  persons,  and  it  is  larger  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male.  This  aperture  is  called  the  crural  or  femoral 
ring,  and  is  covered  when  viewed  fi-om  the  inside  by  peritoneum,  and 
beneath  that  by  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue,  which  here  forms 
the  crural  septum  (Cloquet).  On  the  outer  side  lies  the  external  iliac 
vein  covered  by  its  sheath,  but  on  the  other  three  sides  the  ring  is 
bounded  by  very  unyielding  structm-es.  In  front  are  the  femoral  or 
crural  arches,  the  superficial  being  formed  by  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
the  deep  by  a  strong  bundle  of  fibres,  which,  springing  from  the  under 
surface  of  Poupart's  ligament  outside  the  femoral  vessels,  extends  across 
the  fore  part  of  the  femoral  sheath  and,  T\-idening  at  its  inner  end,  is  fixed 
to  the  iho-pectineal  hue  behind  Gimbernat's  ligament.  Behind  the  ring- 
is  the  hip-bone  covered  by  the  pectineus  muscle  and  the  pubic  layer  of 
the  fascia  lata ;  and  on  the  inner  side  are  several  layers  of  fibrous  struc- 
ture connected  with  the  ilio-pectineal  line — namely,  Gimbernat's  ligament,, 
the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  two  deeper  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  trans- 
versalis fascia,  with  the  deep  femoral  arch.  The  last-mentioned  structures 
— those  bounding  the  ring  at  the  inner  side — present  more  or  less  sharp 
margins  towards  the  opening. 

Relations  to  blood-vessels. — Besides  the  femoral  vein,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  has  been  already  stated,  the  epigastric  artery  is  closely 
connected  with  the  ring,  lying  above  its  outer  side.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  an  aberrant  obturator  artery  descends  into  the  pelvis  at  the 
outer  side  of  the  ring,  or  immediately  behind  it ;  and  in  rarer  cases  this 
vessel  passes  over  the  ring  to  its  imier  side  (p.  455).  A  pubic  vein,, 
also,  has  occasionally  the  same  course  ;  and  the  small  pubic  branch  of 
the  epigastric  artery  will  be  generally  found  ramifying  on  the  superior 
aspect  of  Gimbernat's  ligament.  In  the  male,  the  spermatic  vessels  are^ 
separated  fi'om  the  canal  only  by  the  femoral  arches. 

Descent  of  the  hernia. — When  a  femoral  hernia  is  being  fonned, 
the  protruded  part  is  at  first  vertical  in  its  com'se  ;  but  at  the  lower  end' 
of  the  canal  it  bends  forwards  through  the  saphenous  opening,  and,  as  it 
increases  in  size,  ascends  over  the  iliac  part  of  the  fascia  lata  and  the 
femoral  arch.  Within  the  canal  the  hernia  is  very  small,  being  con- 
stricted by  the  unyielding  structures  which  form  that  passage  ;  but 
when  it  has  passed  beyond  the  saphenous  opening,  it  enlarges  in  the 
loose  fatty  layers  of  the  groin  ;  and,  as  the  tumour  increases,  it  extends 
outwards  in  the  groin  towards  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine. 

Coverings  of  the  hernia. — The  coverings  of  a  femoral  hernia  in 
order  fi'om  within  outwards  are,  the  peritoneum  (which  forms  the  sac)  ; 
the  septum  crurale  and  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels.  These  two^ 
structures  combined  constitute  a  single  very  thin  covering,  known  as 
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the  fascia  propria  of  the  hernia  (Cooper).  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  hernia  is  protruded  through  an  opening  in  the  sheath,  which  there- 
fore in  that  event  does  not  contribute  to  form  the  fascia  propria.  Lastly, 
the  hernia  is  covered  by  the  cribriform  fascia  stretching  across  the 
saphenous  opening,  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  skin. 


Fig.  379. 


Fig.  379. — View  op  the  relations  of 

THE     VESSELS     OP     THE     GROIN    TO    A 
FEMORAL  HERNIA  (R.  Quain).    ^ 

In  the  u^jper  part  of  the  figure  a 
jiortion  of  the  flat  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men has  been  removed,  displaying  in 
part  the  transversalis  fascia  and  perito- 
neal lining  of  the  abdomen ;  in  the 
lower,  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh  is  in 
part  removed  and  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vessels  opened  :  the  sac  of  the 
hernial  tumour  has  also  been  opened. 

a,  anterior  sujjerior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium  ;  b,  aponeurosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle  above  the  exter- 
nal inguinal  ai^erture  ;  c,  the  abdomi- 
nal peritoneum  and  fascia  transver- 
salis ;  d,  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata 
near  the  saphenous  opening ;  e,  sac  of 
the  femoral  hernia  ;  1,  femoral  artery  ; 
2,  femoral  vein  at  the  place  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  saphenous  vein  ;  3,  epigas- 
tric artery  and  vein  ;  x ,  placed  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  femoral  vein, 
close  below  the  common  trunk  of  the 
epigastric  and  an  aberrant  obturator 
artery  ;  the  latter  artery  is  seen  in 
this  case  to  p)ass  close  to  the  vein  and 
between  it  and  the  neck  of  the  hernial 
tumour. 


THE    PERII^EUM    OF    THE    MALE. 

The  perineum  is  the  region  which  is  included  within  the  outlet  of  the 
pelvis,  and  which  is  traversed  by  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  and  by 
the  urethra.  It  extends,  therefore,  from  the  apex  of  the  subpubic  arch 
in  front  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  behind,  and  fi'om  the  ischial  tuberosity 
of  one  side  to  that  of  the  other.  It  is  bounded  on  each  side,  at  the  fore 
part,  by  the  conjoined  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium,  and  at  the  back 
part,  by  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  gluteiis  maximus  muscle.  Its  form  is  rather  heart- 
shaped  in  consequence  of  the  projection  of  the  coccyx  posteriorly  ;  it 
measures  about  three  and  a  half  inches  from  side  to  side,  and  about  four 
inches  over  the  curved  surface  (three  and  a  quarter  inches  in  a  straight 
line)  from  before  back  in  the  middle  line.  The  perineal  space  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  pelvic  cavity  above  by  the  recto-vesical  fascia  and  the 
levatores  ani  muscles ;  its  depth  is  considerable  (from  two  to  three  inches) 
at  the  posterior  and  outer  part,  much  less  (not  exceeding  an  inch)  at  the 
fore  part. 

The  perineal  space  is  conveniently  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  line 
drawn  across  from  one  ischial  tuberosity  to  the  other,  and  passing  imme- 
diately in   front  of  the  anus.     The  anterior  division  is   termed   the 
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'ureiliral  imrU  aucl  is  often  referred  to  as  the  true  periuemn  ;  the  posterior 
division  is  called  the  anal  }Mrt  or  the  false  perineum. 

The  several  muscles  and  fasciae,  A'essels  and  nerves,  "which  enter  into- 
the  formation  of  the  perinemn  have  been  fully  described  in  tlie  earlier 
chapters  of  this  volume,  and  it  now  only  remains  to  giye  a  short  sketch 
of  ibs  superficial  and  topographical  anatomy,  with  which  may  be  in- 
cluded also  the  relations  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  pelvic  viscera. 

Superficial  anatomy. — The  osseous  portions  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  perineum  can  be  felt  more  or  less  distinctly  through  the  skin,  but 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  subpubic  arch  is  obscured  by  the  presence  of 
the  penis,  and  the  ischial  tuberosities  are  at  some  distance  from  the  sur- 
face, being  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  fat  and,  in  the  erect  position,  also 
by  the  great  gluteal  muscles.  The  sacro-sciatic  ligament  is  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  beneath  the  gluteus  maximus,  except  in  very  thin 
subjects.  The  loAver  jjart  of  the  coccyx  is  very  plainly  felt.  The  anus^ 
is  i^laced  directly  between  the  ischial  tuberosities,  its  centre  bemg  about 
one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  extremity  of  the  coccyx. 

The  skin  of  the  perineum  is  thin  and  provided  with  more  or  less  abun- 
dant hairs  ;  it  is  gathered  into  puckered  folds  round  the  anus,  to  which  a 
farther  irregularity  is  often  given  by  swollen  hajmorrhoidal  veins.  In 
front  of  the  anus  is  a  median  ridge,  the  raplie,  which  runs  forwards  and 
is  continued  on  to  the  scrotum  and  penis.  Beneath  this,  the  bulb  of  the 
uretlu-a  forms  a  slight  median  elevation,  more  perceptible  in  emaciated 
subjects.  In  such  subjects  again,  the  fat  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  doeS' 
not  reach  tbe  level  of  the  ischial  tuberosities  so  as  to  form  a  rounded' 
sm-face  sinking  in  towards  the  anus,  as  is  the  case  in  those  who  are  well 
nourished.  A  fine  white  line  round  the  anus  indicates  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  skin  and  mucous  memljrane,  and  corresponds  precisely 
to  the  division  between  the  external  and  internal  sphincters  (Hilton). 

One  inch  in  front  of  the  anus  is  situated  the  central  point  of  the" 
perineum,  which  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the  ft-ee  border  of  the' 
triangular  ligament.  Immediately  in  front  of  this,  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra  commences,  but  the  membranous  part  perforates  the  triangular' 
ligament  about  half  an  inch  farther  forwards,  and  therefore  one  inch  and' 
a  half  in  iront  of  the  anus. 

Topographical  anatomy. — The  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum 
consists  of  two  layers,  the  more  superficial  of  which  is  the  ordinary 
subcutaneous  fascia  and  contains  fat,  especially  in  the  posterior  portion 
(if  the  space,  Avhere  it  is  very  abmidant  and  fills  the  ischio-rectal  fossa.- 
Tlic  deeper  layer  or  fascia  of  Colles,  is  membranous,  and  is  confined  to  the* 
anterior  part  of  the  space  :  it  is  attached  on  each  side  to  the  rami  of  the 
ischium  and  pubis,  and  posteriorly  to  the  base  of  the  triangular  liga- 
ment ;  it  thus  forms  a  somewhat  triangular  pouch  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  i)erineum.  which  may  modify  the  course  of  an  extravasation  of  urine' 
or  a  collection  of  pus  in  this  situation.  The  pouch  is,  moreover, 
snlxlivided  posteriorly  by  a  median  septum  which  extends  from  the  back 
of  the  perineum  to  the  scrotum. 

The  hinder  part  of  the  perineum  is  occupied  in  the  centre  by  the 
lo^ver  end  of  the  rectum,  and  l)etween  this  and  the  ischial  tuberosity  on 
each  side  is  a  riiiisideral»le  hollow  known  as  the  ischio-rectal  fossa. 

The  ischio-rectal  fossa  is  a  hollow  of  an  irregularly  pyramidal  shape. 
Its  base  is  turned  downwards,  and  measiu-es  about  two  inches  from  before 
back,  and  one  inch  from  side  to  side.     Its  outer  wall  is  perpendicular^, 
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and  is  formed  by  the  obturator  intcrnus  muscle  covered  by  its  fascia 
below  the  level  at  which  the  recto-vesical  fascia  is  attached  to  it.  The 
inner  wall  is  oblique  in  direction  and  convex  towards  the  fossa  ;  it  is 
formed  by  the  levator  ani  muscle,  covered  by  the  thin  anal  fascia,  and 
at  the  lower  part  by  the  external  sphincter.  Anteriorly,  the  fossa  is 
limited  by  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  posteriorly,  by  the 
gluteus  maximus  muscle  and  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  Its  depth 
is  about  two  inches  (above  the  margin  of  the  tuberosity)  at  the  hinder 
part,  where  it  extends  upwards  to  the  ischial  spine,  the  small  sacro-sciatic 
ligament  and  the  coccygeus  muscle. 

The  pudic  vessels  and  the  dorsal  and  perineal  divisions  of  the  pudic 
nerve  run  forwards  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  fossa,  being  embedded  in 
the  obturator  fascia  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  lo\Yer  margin  of 
the  ischial  tuberosity  ;  the  inferior  ha^morrhoidal  branches  of  these 
trmiks  run  obliquely  inwards  and  forwards  fi'om  the  hinder  part  of  the 
fossa  towards  the  anus  ;  and  anteriorly,  the  superficial  perineal  vessels 
and  the  perineal  nerve  leave  the  shelter  of  the  hip-bone  and  also  enter 
the  fat  of  the  fossa. 

The  ischio-rectal  fossa  is  often  the  seat  of  al)scesses  which  burrow 
freely  in  the  loose  fat  of  the  part,  and  frequently  result  in  the  formation 
of  a  fistula  in  ano,  involving  a  communication  with  the  bowel,  some- 
times above,  but  more  frequently  below,  the  external  sphincter. 

The  lower  dilated  part  of  the  rectum,  which  occupies  the  space 
between  the  two  ischio-rectal  fossa3,  is  supported  by  the  levatores  ani 
and  the  external  sphincter  muscles,  as  well  as  by  the  recto-vesical  fascia. 
Its  lateral  wall  is  exposed  for  a  distance  of  about  three  inches,  its 
posterior  wall  for  little  more  thau  an  inch. 

On  removing  the  fascite  of  the  fore  part  of  the  perineum  the  bulbo- 
cavernosus  muscle  is  exposed  covering  the  corpus  spongiosum,  the 
ischio-cavernosus  covering  the  crus  penis,  and  the  transversus  perinei 
directed  inwards  over  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament  to  meet  the 
first-named  muscle,  as  well  as  the  external  siihincter  and  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side,  in  the  central  point  of  the  perineum.  Between  the  bulbo- 
€avernosus,  ischio-cavcruosus,  and  transversus  muscles  is  a  small  tri- 
angular space,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  triangular  ligament  is  exposed, 
and  over  the  surface  of  the  muscles  (sometimes  in  part  beneath  or 
through  the  transversus)  the  superficial  perineal  vessels  and  nerves  run 
forwards  to  the  scrotum,  while  the  small  transverse  perineal  artery  is 
directed  inwards  close  to  the  trans^'erse  muscle  towards  the  central  point 
of  the  perineum. 

The  triangular  ligament  or  deep  perineal  fascia,  which  occupies  the 
subpubic  arch,  has  a  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  middle  line,  but 
extends  somewhat  farther  backwards  on  each  side,  at  its  attachment  to 
the  ischial  ramus.  It  consists  of  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  recto-vesical  fascia.  The  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra  descends,  first  through  the  superior,  and  then  through  the 
inferior  layer,  about  an  inch  from  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  it  is  sur- 
romided  by  the  fibres  of  the  constrictor  urethraj  muscle,  which  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  the  space  between  the  two  layers.  Near  the  urethra, 
also  embedded  in  the  muscular  fibres,  is  Cowper's  gland.  The  pudic 
vessels  and  the  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis  enter  the  base  of  the  triangular 
ligament  and  run  forwards  close  to  the  bone,  in  small  canals  formed  in 
the  origin  of  the  constrictor  muscle,  and  the  artery  gives  off  here  its  con- 
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siderable  branch  to  the  bulb,  which  is  directed  inwards  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  front  of  the  anus. 

Resting  on  the  upper  sm-face  of  the  triangular  ligament  is  the  apex 
of  the  prostate,  and  this  l3ody  is  sm-rounded  by  its  sheath,  which  is  con- 
tinuous on  each  side  with  the  upper  layer  of  the  ligament ;  beneath  the 
sheath  is  the  large  prostatic  plexus  of  veins,  derived  mainly  from  the 
breaking  up  of  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  wliich  passes  into  the  pelvis 
between  the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  triangular  ligament.  In  the  recess 
between  the  lateral  part  of  the  uj^per  surface  of  the  triangular  ligament 
and  the  sheath  of  the  prostate,  the  anterior  part  of  the  levator  ani  muscle 
is  lodged. 

Above  the  prostate,  and  at  a  depth  generally  of  from  two  and  a  half  to 
thi-ee  inches  from  the  surface,  is  the  bladder,  the  base  of  which  projects 
backwards  into  the  concavity  formed  by  the  rectum  and  overlaps  the 
second  part  of  the  bowel  to  a  variable  extent  according  to  the  degree  of 
distension  of  the  bladder.  Between  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  the 
vesiculEe  seminales  and  the  terminal  portions  of  the  vasa  deferentia. 
"Wlien  the  bladder  is  full,  the  recto-vesical  pouch  of  the  peritoneum  does 
not  usually  reach  below  a  line  an  inch  and  a  half  fr'om  the  base  of  the 
prostate. 

In  contact  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  levator  aui  is  the  recto-vesical 
fiiscia,  forming  the  deep  boundaiy  of  the  perineal  space.  It  extends 
from  the  side  wall  of  the  pelvis  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  side  of 
the  rectum,  to  the  bladder  and  prostate.  Its  line  of  attachment  to  the 
bladder  on  each  side  runs  upwards  and  backwards  immediately  above 
the  prostate,  aud  external  to  the  position  of  the  vesiculte  seminales  ;  and 
it  is  essential,  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  that  the  bladder  be  opened 
entirely  below  this  level.  If  the  incision  be  carried  through  the  fascia 
beyond  this  hue,  then  the  pelvic  cavity  ^vill  be  opened,  and  extra vasatioiL 
of  m-ine  into  the  loose  areolar  tissue  wiU  probably  follow. 
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ABDOiiEX  (abdo,  1  liide),  fascia  of,  lining, 

333 

superficial,  322 
lympliatics  of,  531 
muscles  of,  323 
nerves  of,  64S 
superficial  anatomy  of,  677 
Abdominal  aorta,  433 

artery  (internal  mammary),  400 

(lumbar),  445 

flUTOW,   679 

nerve  (bypogastric),  623 
ring,  external  or  superficial,  325,  679, 
696 
internal  or  deep,  333,  679,  696 
Abducent  {ab,  from;  du€0,  I  lead),  nerve, 

570 
Abduction,  139 
Abductor.     Sec  Muscles. 
Aberrant  arteries,  414,  427 
Absorbent  vessels,  527 
Accessorius  ad  ilio-costalem,  309 
Accessory  artery,  pudic,  459 
nei-ve,  obturator,  626 

spinal,  586 
process  of  lumbar  vertebrie,  1 5,  24 
Acetabulum  (a  vessel  for  holding  vine- 
gar), 104,  107 
Acromio-clavicular  articulation,  152 
Acromion   (&Kpov,  a  summit ;  w(j.os,  top 
of  the  shoulder),    87,    100,   681, 
684 
Acromio-thoracic  artery,  406 

vein,  512 
Adduction  {ad,  to  ;  duco,  I  lead),  139 
Adductor.     See  Ml'scles, 
Addiictor  tubercle,  1 14 
Air-sinuses  in  bones  of  head,  67 
Alaj  of  sacrum,  1 7 
of  vomer,  52 
Alar  ligaments  of  knee,  175 
odontoid,  144 
thoracic  artery,  406 
veiu,  512 
Alisphenoid,  71,  75 
Alveolar  artery,  380 
index,  83 
nerves,  560 
point,  80 
vein,  497 


Alveoli  {ahrolns,  a  small  hollow  vessel), 

of  lower  jaw,  56 
upper  jaw,  49 
Amphiailhrosis   {aficpi,    ou    both    sides, 

intermediate ;     apdfjoy,    a   joint), 

138 

Amygdalo-glossus     {araycjdala,      tonsil) 

muscle,  300 
Anal  fascia,  336 

muscles,  339,  343 
Analogy  of  organs,  5 
Anapophysis  {ava,  iipon  ;  cq)02)liysis\,  15, 

24 
Anastomotic  arteries.     See-  Akteet. 

vein  of  Trolard,  501 
Anatomy  {ava,  apart ;  riu.v<c,  I  cut),  i 

embrj'ological,  2 

general  and  descriptive,  I 

morphological  and  physiological,  2 

object  of,  I 

systematic  and  topographical,  2 

superficial  and  topogi-aphical,  667 
Anconeus     {kyKtiv,     the      elbow),     211, 

687     ^ 
Angeiology  {ayyilov,  a  vessel ;  \6yos,  dis- 
course), 347 
Angle,  facial,  S3 

of  lower  jaw,  56 

of  pubis,  106 

subcostal,  30,  674 
Angular  artery,  372 

movement,  139 

processes  of  frontal  bone,  36,  667 

vein,  494 
Ankle-joint,  ligaments  of,  177 

movements  of,  178 

nerves  of,  640,  644 
Annular   {annidus,    a    ring)    ligaments. 

Sec  LlGAJIE>"T. 

Ansa  (a  loop)  hypoglossi,  589 

Ansie  Vieussenii,  657 

Autibrachiimi  (avTt,  opposite ;  brachium), 

84 
Antrum  (a  cavern),  S 

of  Highmore,  47,  50,  68,  73 
AoKTA  (perhaps  from  dei'pw,  I  take  up  or 
cariy),  351 
abdominal,  433,  681,  682 

branches  of,  parietal,  445 
visceral,  435 
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AoKTA — continued. 

abdominal,  anastomoses  of  visceral 
and  parietal  branches  of,  447 
varieties  of,  435 

arcli  of,  352,  677,  682 
branches  of,  355,  358 
varieties  of,  355 

foramen  in  diaphragm  for,  319 

thoracic,  descending,  430 
Aortic  cartilage,  677 

plexus,  664 
Aperture,  anterior  nasal,  59,  668 
Aponeiirosis  {airS,  from  ;  vivpov,  a  string, 
a   tendon),     189.       Sec    also 
Fascia. 

of  diaphragm,  319 

epicranial,  270 

of  external  oblique  muscle,  323 
internal  obliqiie  muscle,  327 

lumbar,  190,  307,  330,  334 

occipito-frontal,  270 

of  transversalis  muscle,  329 

vertebral,  306 
Apophysis  (on-t},  from ;  (pvw,  I  gro'w),  8 
Appendicular  portions  of  body,  3,  1 28 
Aqueduct  of  cochlea,  41 

of  Fallopius,  41 

of  vestibule,  41 
Arch,  alveolar,  62 

of  aorta,  352.     Sec  Aoeta. 

carpal,  anterior,  424 
posterior,  419 

cnu'al  or  femoral,  deep,  333,  703 
superficial,  703 

orbital,  36 

palmar,  superficial,  421,  6S9 
deep,  427,  689 

plantar,  481 

subpubic,  loS 

of  a  vertebra,  9 

zygomatic,  61 
Arches,  axillary,  193 

inferior,  of  skull,  77 

superior,  of  skull,  77 

of  vertebrfe,  9,  23 
Arm,  aponeurosis  of,  207 

arteries  of,  404 

bones  of,  84 

fascise  of,  207 

IjTnphatics  of,  537 

muscle  of,  207 

nerves  of,  cutaneous,  646 
muscular,  649 

superficial  anatomj'-  of,  6S5 

veins  of,  510,  511 
Arnold,  ganglion  of,  568 

nerve  of,  582 
Arteeia  comes  nervi  ischiadici,  460 

comes  nervi  phrenici,  400 

pancreatica  magna,  439 

princeps  pollicis,  426 

profunda  femoris,  470 

profunda  penis,  458 

radialis  iudicis,  426 

thyroidea  ima,  360 


Ar.TEraES  {apTrjp'ia,  from  aprv.p,  that  bj^ 
which  anj'thing  is  suspended  ;  ori- 
ginall}-  applied  to  the  windpipe, 
by  which  the  lungs  might  be  said 
to  be  suspended,  Tpax^'ta.  apTTjpia, 
artcria  as2}era,  afterwards  to  the 
arteries,   at  one   time   supposed, 
like  the  windpipe,  to  contain  air. 
Another  less  probable  derivation 
is  from  o^p,  air  ;  rripeta,  I  keep), 
Descriptive  Anatomy  of,  347 
size  and  classification  of,  349 
AiiTEFJES,  or  Artery,  abdominal,  of  in- 
ternal mammary,  400 
of  lumbar  arteries,  445 
aberrant,  in  arm,  408,  414,  427 
accessory  pudic,  459 
acromial,  406 
acromio-thoracic,  406 
alar-thoracic,  406 
alveolar,  380 

anastomotic,  of  arm,  412,  415 
of  sciatic,  460 
of  thigh,  472,  693 
angular,  of  face,  372 
articular,  of  knee,  475,  693 
auditory,  395 
auricular,  anterior,  377 
deep,  378 
posterior,  373 
axillary,  404,  685 

sui'gical  anatomy  of,  40S 
varieties  of,  408 
azygos  articirlar,  476 
basilar,  394 
brachial,  409,  685 

surgical  anatom}-  of,  415 
varieties  of,  412 
brachio-cephalic,  360 

varieties  of,  358,  360 
bronchial,  431 
buccal,  380 
of  bulb,  457 
calcaneal,  external,  480 
internal,  480,  482 
capsular,  443,  445 
carotid,  common,  360,  672 

surgical  anatomy  of,  365 
varieties  of,  364 
external,  366,  672 
varieties  of,  2^6 
internal,  381,  672 
car[)al,  anterior,  radial,  424 
ulnar,  419 
posterior,  radial,  425 
ulnar,  419 
centi-al,  of  retina,  383 
cerebellar,  anterior,  395 
inferior,  394 
superior,  395 
cerebral,  anterior,  385,  387 
middle,  386,  387 
posterior,  387,  395 
cervical,  ascending,  396 
deep,  401 
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cervical,  of  occipital,  373 
superiicial,  39S 
transverse,  39S 
clioroid,  anterior,  386 

posterior,  387,  395 
ciliary,  383 

circumflex,  of  arm,  anterior,  407 
jiosterior,  407,  685 

iliac,  deep,  464 

superiicial,  469 

of  tliigli,  external,  470,  473 
internal,  470,  473 
clavicular,  406 
coccygeal,  460 
Cttdiac,  435,  681,  682 
colic,  leir,  441 

middle,  441 

right,  441 
communicatiug,  of  lirain,   anterior, 
386 

posterior,  382,  395 
coronar}'  of  heart,  358 

of  lijis,  372,  669 

of  stomaeli,  435 
of  corpus  caveruo.sum,  45S 
cremasteric,  464 
crico-thyroid,  368,  672 
cystic,  436 
dental,  anterior,  380 

inferior,  379 

posterior,  380 
digital,  of  foot,  482,  486 

of  hand,  421,  426,  427,  689,  690 
dorsal,  of  clitoris,  459 

of  foot,  485,  696 

surgical  anatomy  of,  487 

of  fore  finger,  426 

of  intercostal,  432 

of  lumbar,  447 

of  penis,  458 

scapular,  406 

of  thumh,  426 

of  tongue,  368 
emulgent,  443 
epigastric,  deep  or  inferior,  464,  679 

relation  to  femoral  hernia,  703 
to  inguinal  hernia,  698 

superficial,  469 

superior,  400 
rthinoidal,  383 
facial,  369,  669,  672 
femoral,  465,  692 

common,  467,  473 

deep,  470,  473 

superficial,  467,  474 

surgical  anatomy  of,  473 

varieties  of,  473 
fibular,  superior,  485 
frontal,  385,  668 
gastric,  short,  439 
gastro-duodenal,  436 
gastro-epiploic,  left,  439 

right,  436 
gluteal,  461,  691 
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hemorrhoidal,  inferior  or  external, 
457,  706 
middle,  453 
superior,  441 
of  hand,  varieties  of,  429 
hepatic,  436 
humeral,  409 

of  acromio- thoracic,  406 
transverse,  396 
hyoid  (lingual),  36S 
(thj-roid),  367 
hypogastric,  451,  701 
ileo-colic,  439 
iliac,  common,  448,  681 

surgical  anatomy  of,  45c? 
varieties  of,  450 
external,  462,  681 

surgical  anatomy  of,  465 
varieties  of,  465 
of  ilio-lumbar,  461 
internal,  450 

in  fcetus,  451 
of  obturator,  454 
ilio-lumbar,  461 
of  index  finger,  dorsal,  426,  427 

radial,  426 
infraorbital,  380 
innominate,  360,  672,  677 
varieties  of,  358,  360 
iutercostal,  aortic,  431,  677 

anterior  of  internal  mammary^ 

400 
superior,  401 
interosseous,   of  forearm,  40S,  413^ 
418,  421 
anterior,  41S 
posterior,  419 
of  foot,  4S6 

of  hand,  dorsal,  419,  425,  427 
palmar,  428 
intestinal,  439 
labial,  inferior,  371 
lachrymal,  383 
laryngeal,  of  inferior  thyroid,  396 

of  superior  thyroid,  368 
lingual,  368,  672 
lumbar,  445 

lowest  lumhar,  448 
of  ilio-lumbar,  461 
malar,  383 

malleolar,  of  anterior  tibial,  485 
of  posterior  tibial,  479 
mammary,  external,  406,  408 

internal,  399,  677 
masseteric,  380 
mastoid,  of  occipital,  373 
maxillary,  external,  369 

internal,  378 
median,  419 

varieties  of,  414,  421 
mediastinal,  400 

posterior,  431    , 
medullary,  of  femur,  472 
fibula,  480 
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BiecIuUary,  of  humerus,  412 
radius,  419 
tibia,  478 
ulna,  419 
meningeal,  anterior,  383 

of  ascending  pharyngeal,  377 

middle  or  great,  378,  668 
,     of  occipital,  373 

posterior,  394 

small,  379 
mesenteric,  inferior,  441,  681 

middle,  443 

superior,  439,  681 
metacarpal,  419 
^metatarsal,  486 
musculo-phrenic,  400 
mylo-hyoid,  379  .      . 

anterior,  383 
nasal,  of  internal  maxillar)',  381 

lateral,  372 

of  ophthalmic,  385 
naso-palatine,  381 
obturator,  454 

relation  to  femoral  hernia,  455 
.occipital,  372,  672 
<esophageal,  of  aorta,  43 1 

of  coronary  arter}%  436 

of  inferior  thyroid,  396 
ophthalmic,  382 
orbital,  of  temporal,  377 
.ovarian,  /i/i^] 
palatine,  inferior  or  ascending,  371 

superior  or  descending,  380 

of  pharyngeal,  376 
palmar,  superficial,  421,  68g 

deep,  427,  6S9 
palpebral,  383 
pancreatic,  438 
jiancreatico-duodenal,  inferior,  439 

superior,  436 
parietal,  of  occipital,  373 
perforating,  of  foot,  4S2,  483,  486 

of  hand,  426,  428 

of  thigh,  471 

of  tliorax,  400 
'pericardial,  400,  431 
perineal,  superficial,  457 
in  female,  459 

transverse,  457 
peroneal,  479,  695 

anterioi',  480 

surgical  anatomy  of,  487 
•pharyngeal,  ascending,  375 
phrenic,  inferior,  445 

superior,  400 
plantar,  internal,  481,  695,  696 

external,  481,  695,  696 
popliteal,  474,  693,  695 
profunda,  of  arm,  inferior,  412,  415 

superior,  411,  415 

of  clitoris,  459 

of  penis,  458 

of  thigh,  470,  473 
pterygoid,  380 


Artekt — continued. 

pterygo-palatine,  381 
pubic,  of  epigastric,  464 

of  obturator,  454 
pudic  accessory,  459 

external,  468 

internal,  456 

in  female,  459 
pulmonary,  350,  677 

varieties  of,  355,  357 
pyloric,  436 
radial,  423,  688 

surgical  anatomy  of,  430 

varieties  of,  426 

of  index-finger,  426 
vauine,  369,  670 
recurrent,  of  deep  palmar  arch,  427 

interosseous,  posterior,  419,  427 

radial,  423,  427 

tibial,  484,  485 

ulnar,  417,  420,  421 
renal,  443,  681,  682 
sacral,  middle,  448 
sa^^henous,  greed,  473 
small,  477 
scapular,  dorsal,  406 

posterior,  398 
sciatic,  459,  691 
sigmoid,  441 
spermatic,  444 
spheno-palatine,  381 
■spinal,  anterior,  393 

of  ascending  cervical,  396 

of  intercostals,  433 

of  lumbar,  447 

posterior,  393 

of  vertebral,  393 
splenic,  438 
sternal,  400 
stenio-niastoid  (occipital),  373 

(superior  th3a'oid),  367 
stylo-mastoid,  375 
subclavian,  387,  673 

surgicnl  anatomy  of,  402 

varieties  of,  357,  391 
sublingual,  369 
submental,  371 
subscapular,  406 

of  suprascapular,  396 
supraacromial,  398 
supraorbital,  383,  66^ 
suprarenal,  443,  445 
suprascapular,  396 
supraspinous,  39S 
suprasternal,  398 
sural,  475 
t<irsal,  485 
temporal,  superficial,  377,  668 

anterior,  377 

deep,  380 

middle,  377 

posterior,  378 
thoracic,  acromial,  406 
alar,  406 
long,  406 
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Aetee  V —  cont  in  ucd. 

thoracic,  short  or  superior,  406 
of  thumb,  dorsal,  426 

large,  426 
thyroid,  inferior,  396,  672 

superior,  367,  672 
tibial,  anterior,  ^83,  695 

surgical  anatomy  of,  4S7 

posterior,  478,  695 

sui-gical  anatomy  of,  4S7 
tonsillar,  371 
trachea],  396 
transverse,  of  hasUar,  395 

cervical,  398,  673 

facial,  377,  669 

humeral  or  scapular,  396 

perineal,  457 
tympanic,  37S 
ulnar,  416,  688 

surgical  anatomj''  of,  429 

varieties  of,  419 
umbilical,  451 
uterine,  454 
vaginal,  453 
of  vas  deferens,  452 
vertebral,  392,  672 

varieties  of,  394 
vesical,  inferior,  452 

middle,  452 

superior,  451 
vesico-prostatic,  452 
vesico-vaginal,  453 
Yidian,  381 

volar,  superficial,  424,  690 
Arthrodia  (apOpov,  a  joint),  138 
Arthrology  {&p6pov,  a  joint ;  \6yos),  137 
Articular  [articalus,  diminutive  of  artus, 

a  joint)  nerve.     (Jcc  Nee-VES. 
artery  of  hip,  454,  470 
_  of  knee,  475,  693 
eminence  of  temporal  bone,  39,  71 
processes  of  vertebrie,  10 

homology  of,  23 
Aeticulatioxs  {articulus,  a  joint),  137 
acromio-clavicular,  152 
of  ankle,  177 
of  astragalus,  1 79 
of  atlas  and  axis,  143 
calcaneo-cuboid,  180 
of  calcaneum,  178 
carpal,  160 
carpo-metacarpal,  161 
classification  of,  137 
of  coccyx,  165 
of  costal  cartilages,  29 
costo-central,  146 
costo-sternal,  147 
costo-transverse,  146 
cubo-cuneiform,  182 
of  elbow,  157 
foot,  178 
forearm,  155 
hand,  158 
hip,  168 
interchondral,  29,  148 


Akticulatioxs — contini'xd. 

intermetacarpal,  161 

intermetatarsal,  183 

interphalangeal  of  hand,  161 
of  foot,  184 

of  knee,  166 

of  lower  limb,  16S 

metacarpo-phalangeal,  162 

metatarso-phalangeal,  184 

modes  of,  137 

movements  of,  138 

of  navicular  bone,  17S,  iSi 

naviculo-cuboid,  181 

naviculo-cuneiform,  iSi 

of  pelvis,  164 

pubic,  167 

radio-carpal,  158 

radio-ulnar,  superior,  145 
inferior,  155 

of  ribs,  146 

sacro-coccygeal,  165 

sacro-iliac,  166 

sacro- vertebral,  164 

scapulo-clavicular,  152 

of  shoulder,  153 

sterno-clavicular,  151 

tarsal,  178 

tarso-metatarsal,  1S2 

temporo-maxillary,  149,  668 

tibio-fibular,  177 

of  trunk  and  head,  139 

of  upjjer  limb,  151 

of  vertebral  column,  139 

of  wrist,  158 
Asterion  (ao-W/p,  star),  81 
Asternal  (d,  ueg.  ;    crripvov,  the  breast) 

ribs,  27 
Astragalo-calcaneal  ligaments,  179 
Astragalo-navicular  ligament,  180 
Astragalus  [aarpayaXos,  the  ankle-bone, 
or  a  die,  the  astragali  of  the  sheep 
having  been  used  as  dice  by  the 
ancients),  120 

articulations  of,  178 

homology  of,  133,  134 

ossification  of,  125 
Atlanto-axial  ligaments,  145 
Atlas,  II 

ligaments  of,  143 

ossification  of,  21 
AttoUens  [attollo,  I  raise  up)  auriculam 

muscle,  271 
Attrahens  [ad,  to;  tralio,  I  draw)  auri- 
culam muscle,  271 
Auditory  artery,  395 

meatus,  external,  40,  61,  71 
internal,  41,  66 

nerve,  575 

process,  40 
Auricular  arteries,  373,  377,  37S 

muscles,  271 

nerves.     Sec  Neeves. 

point,  81 

surface  of  ilium,  105,  166 

surface  of  sacrum,  16,  166 
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Amiciilar — continued. 

veins,  iiuteiior,  496 
posterior,  498 
Aiiriculo-teniporal  nerve,  566 
Axial  portion  of  body,  2 

skeleton,  relation  of  limbs  to,  128 
Axillary  arches,  193 

artery,  404,  6S5 

fascia,  196 

lymphatic  glands,  537 

sheath,  289 

vein,  511 
Axis  (vertebra),  12 

ossification  of,  21 
ligaments  of,  143 

cceliac,  435,  681,  682 

of  pelvis,  109 

thoracic,  408 

thyroid,  395 
Azygos  (a^vyos,  single)  arterj',  476 

veins,  512.     See  also  Muscles. 


Back,  fascite  and  muscles  of,  305 
lymphatics  of,  539 
nerves  of,  cutaneous,  646 
muscular,  648 
Ball  and  socket  joint,  138 
Basilar  {basis,  a  base)  artery,  394 
groove,  34 
plexus,  505 

process  of  occipital  bone,  32,  34 
sinus,  505 
vein,  502 
Basilic  vein  {fiacnKLKos,  royal  ;  this  vein 
having    been    supposed    by    the 
old    physicians   to   be   connected 
Avith  the  liver  and  spleen,  Avhicll 
they  termed  basilic  viscera),  510, 
685 
Basihyal,  57,  76 
Basioccipital,  34,  69,  75 
Basion  {fidcris,  base),  81 
Basisphenoid,  71,  75 
Basitemporal,  71 
Bertin,  bones  of,  43 
Biceps  (bis,  twice  ;  cajjut,  a  head).     See 

MrscLEs. 
Bicipital  furrows,  685 

groove  of  humerus,  89 
tuberosity  of  radius,  93 
Biventer  {bis,   twice  ;  ■  venter,    a  belly), 

cervicis  muscle,  311 
Bladder,  urinary,  ligaments  of,  true,  337 
lymphatics  of,  531 
nerves  of,  665 
situation  of,  680,  707 
Blood-Vessels,  description  of,  347 

See  AitTEiiiEs  and  Veins,  also 
under  the  several  organs  for  blood- 
vessels belonging  to  them. 
Bo^"Es,  Descriptive  Anatomy  of,  7 
astragalus,  120,  125,  133 
atlas,  II,  21,  23 
axis,  12,  21,  23 


Bones — continued. 
of  Bertin,  43 
calcaneum,   or  os  calcis,   119,    125, 

134 
carjml,  94,  102 
clavicle,  84,  99 
coccyx,  9,  17,  22 
cuboid,  121,  125,  133 
cuneiform,  of  carpus,  95 

tarsus,  121,  125 
exiijiteric,  58,  81 
ethmoid,  45,  72 
femur,  iii,  124 
fibula,  117,  125 
frontal,  36,  69 
of  head,  32 

homologies  of,  75 

ossification  of,  68 
hip,  104,  123,  129 
humerus,  88,  100,  685 
hyoid,  57,  74,  ^6,  671 
ilium,  105,  123 
innominate,  104,  123 
■interparietal,  69,  75,  81 
ischium,  106,  123 
lachrymal,  54,  73,  76 
of   limbs,   homological    comparison 
of,  131 

morphology  of,  128 
of  lower  limb,  104 

ossification  of,  123 
magnum,  96,  102 
malar,  53,  73,  76,  667 
maxillary,  inferior,  55,  73,  ^6 

superior,  47,  72,  76 
metacarpal,  97,  102 
metatarsal,  122,  125 
nasal,  54,  73,  76 

navicular  of  tarsus,  121,  125, 134,695 
number  of,  9 
occipital,  32,  69 
palate,  50,  73,  76 
parietal,  34,  69 
patella,  115,  124 
phalangeal,  of  hand,  98,  102 

foot,  123,  125 
pisiform,  96,  102,  133,  688 
pubic,  106,  123 
pyramidal,  95,  102,  133,  688 
radius,  93,  10 1,  68  7 
ribs,  27,  30,  674,  6S2 
sacrum,  9,  15,  21 
scaphoid,  of  carpus,  95,  102,  688 

tarsus,  121,  125 
scapula,  86,  99,  681 
semilunar,  95,  102,  133 
sesamoid,  in  hand,  99 

in  foot,  123 
sphenoid,  42,  71 
spongj'.     Sec  turbinate, 
sternum,  26,  31 
suprasternal,  27 
tarsal,  119,  125,  134 
temporal,  38,  70,  75,  76 
tibia,  115,  125,  694 
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Boxes — confin  ucJ. 

tvapeziimi,  96,  102,  133,  688 
ti-apezoid,  96,  102,  133 
tiiquetral,  58 

tuibinate,  inferior,  54,  73,  668 
middle,  47,  67 
superior,  47,  67 
sphenoidal,  43,  72 
Tilna,  91,  102,  687 
of  upper  limli,  84 

ossification  of,  99 
tmciform,  97,  102,  668 
vertebra.     Sec  Yeetebr^e. 
Tonier,  52,  73,  75 
AVormian,  58,  70 
Brachial  arter}-,  409.     Sec  Aktert. 
umscles,  207 
plexus,  603,  673 
veins,  511,  512 
Brachialis  anticus  muscle,  210,  685 
Brachio -cephalic   {hmcliium,   the    arm  ; 
Ke(pa\T],  the  head)  artery,  360 
vein,  490 
Brachio-radialis  miiscle,  21S 
Brachium  (arm),  84 
Brachycephalic   [jipax^s,  short ;   Ke<pa\Ti, 

the  head)  skulls,  82 
Branchial  arches,  76,  78 
Breast-bone,  26 
Bregma   {Pfjoyfj-a,   upper  part   of  head), 

80 
Bronchi  (jSpJyxoJ,  the  -windpipe),  situa- 
tion of,  682 
Bronchial  arteries,  401,  431 
lymphatic  glands,  536 
veins,  514 
Bubonocele  {^ov^iLv,  the  groin  ;  K^A.77,  a 

tumour),  699 
Buccal  {bucca,  the  mouth)  artery,  3S0 
nerves,  566,  573 
veins,  494 
Buccinator  {buecina,  a  trumpet)  muscle, 

278 
Bucco-pharyngeal  fascia,  299 
Bulb,  of  jugular  vein,  499 

of  lU'ethra,  artery  of,  457 
Bulbo-cavernosus  muscle,  341 
Bursie,  synovial,  or  bursfe  mucospe,  189 
Buttock,  nerves  of,  647 


C^cuM,  position  of,  680 
Calcaneo- cuboid  articulation,  180 
Calcaneo-navicular  ligaments,  1 79 
Calcaneo-plantar  nerve,  640 
Calcaneal  arteries,  480,  482 
Calcaneum  (belonging  to  the  heel,  from 

ccdx,  the  heel).     Sec  Os  Calcis. 
Canal,  of  bone,  8 
carotid,  43,  6^ 
crural  or  femoral,  232,  703 
dental,  anterior,  49 
inferior,  56 
posterior,  48,  62 
Eustachian,  41 


Canal — continuecJ. 
Hunter's,  467 
infraorbital,  49,  60,  73 
ingirinal,  696 
malar,  53,  59 
neural,  10 

orbital,  internal,  37,  47,  60,  66 
palatine,  anterior,  49,  62 

posterior,  48,  51,  62,  671 
palato-m  axillary,  48 
pterygoid,  45  _  " 
pterygo-palatine,  45,  52,  62 
sacral,  17 
spinal,  10 

temporal,  of  malar  bone,  53,  60 
Vidian,  45,  62 
Canaliculi,  of  eyelids,  670 
Canine  fossa,  48,  59 
Caninus  muscle,  278 
Canthus,  of  eyelids,  669 
Capitellum  (dim.  of  ceqmt,  a  head),  8 

of  humerus,  90,  686 
Capitulum  (dim.  of  caput,  a  head),  8 

of  rib,  27 
Capsular  arteries,  443,  445 
ligament  of  hip,  168 
of  knee,  171 
of  shoulder,  153 
vein,  518 
Capsule  of  Tenon,  2S4 
Caput  (a  head)  of  bone,  8 
Cardiac  (KapSla,  the  heart)  dulness.    See- 
Dulness. 
ganglia,  662 
h^mphatic  glands,  536 
nerves.     See  KePv^'ES. 
orifice   of  stomach,    position,    680, 

682 
plexus,  661 
veins,  488 
Carotid  (Kaptori'Sej  apTTjplai,  from  Kopow, 
I    cause   sleep  :  also   said   to   be 
from  Kapa,  the  head  ;  ovs,  the  ear) 
artery,  common,  360,  672 
external,  366,  672 
internal,  381,  672 
canal,  40,  63 
foramen,  40,  6^ 
neives,  5  78,  653 
plexus,  653 
sheath,  289 
tubercle,  672 
Carpal  {napiros,  the  -mist)  arteries,  419, 
421,  424,  425 
articulations,  160 
Carpo-metacarpal  articulations,  161 
Carpus  {KapirSs,  the  wrist),  bones  of,  94 
homologies  of,  132 
ossification  of,  102 
compared  vith  tarsus,  132 
ligaments  of,  160 
Cartilage,  aortic,  677 
cricoid,  671 
pulmonary,  677 
of  rib.s,  29 
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of  ribs,  connections  of,  147 
thyroid,  671 
Sec  Fibro-cartiiage. 
Cauda  equina  (horse's  tail),  592 
Cavernous  nerves  of  penis,  665 
plexus,  653 
sinus,  503 

position  of  nerves  in,  552 
Cavity,  cotyloid,  8,  107 
cranial,  65 
glenoid,  8,  87 
.sigmoid  of  radius,  93 
of  ulna,  91 
Cells,  ethmoidal,  46,  68 
Central  artery  of  retina,  383 
tendon  of  diaphragm,  319 
vein  of  retina,  506 
Centrum  of  vertehraj,  2,  9,  23 
Cephalic    {K€(pa\ri,    the    liead)   vein,    so 
called  from  having  been  supposed 
by  the  old  physicians  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  head,  510,  685 
Ceratohvals  (/ce'pas,  a  horn  ;  Jnjoid),  57, 

76 
Cerebellum,  arteries  of,  394,  395 

veins  of,  502 
Cei'ebral  arteries,  385,  3S6,  395 

veins,  500 
Cerehro- spinal  nerves,  543 
Cerebrum,  position  and  extent,  668 
Cervical  {cervix,   a  neck)  arteries.     See 
Artery. 
fascia,  288 
ganglia,  651,  656 
lymphatic  glands,  541 
nerves,  593,  597,     Sec  Nerves. 
plexus,  598 
vertebrffi,  10 
Cervicalis  ascendens  muscle,  309 
Cervico-facial  division  of  facial  nerve,  573 
Cervix  (neck)  of  bone,  S 
Chest.     See  Thorax. 

superficial  anatomy  of,  673 
Chiasma  (x^d^u,  I  mark  witli  the  letter 
X  ;    crossing   or  decussation)     of 
optic  tracts,  550 
Child,  characters  of  skeleton  in,  135 
Chondro-glossus  muscle,  296 
Chorda  tympani,  567,  572 
Chordfe  "VVillisii,  502 
Choroid  arteries,  386,  395 

vein,  501 
Ciliary  {cilium,  an  eyelash)  arteries,  383 
ganglion,  558 
nerves,  557,  558 
veins,  507 
Circle  of  Willis,  386 
Circular  sinus,  504 
Circulus  tonsillaris,  578 
Circumduction,  139 
Circumfiex  arteries.     Sec  Artery. 
nerve,  607,  685 
veins.     Sec  Vein. 
Circumflexus  palati  muscle,  301 


Clavicle  {elavicula,  dim.  of  clavis,  a  key), 
84,  672,  684 
homology  of,  129 
ligaments  of,  151 
ossification  of,  99 
Clavicular  artery,  406 
C'lciclo-hyoicl  muscle,  290 
Cleido-mastoid  (K\e'is,  a  key,  or  the  cla- 
vicle ;  mnstoid)  muscle,  290 
Cleido-occipitalis  muscle,  290 
Clinoid  [nXivri,  a  bed  ;  dhos,  shape)  pro- 

_  cesses,  43,  45 
Clitoiis  (perhaps  from  KKiiw,  I  enclose), 

arteries  of,  459 
Coaptation  {eon,    together ;   apto,   I  fit), 

139 

Coccygeal  artery,  460 

ganglion,  660 

nerve,  596,  631 

plexus,  631 
Coccj'geus  muscle,  341 
Coccyx  {kokkv^,  a  cuckoo),  9,  17 

articulations  of,  165 

ossification  of,  22 
Cochleariform  {eoclilcare,  a  spoon  ;/orH(«, 

shape)  process,  41 
Cceliac  {itoiXia,  Ihe  abdomen)  artery  or 
axis,  435 

lymphatic  glands,  534 

plexus,  668 
Colic  {kSiXov,  the  colon  or  large  intestine) 

arteries,  439,  440 
Collar-bone,  84 
Collateral    circulation.      See    Surgical 

Anatomy, 
CoUes,  fascia  of,  334 
Colon,  ascending,  position  of,  680,  684 

descending,  680,  684 

sigmoid  flexure,  680 

transverse,  680 
Comes  nervi  ischiadici,  460  ; 

nervi  phrenici,  400 
Commissure,  optic,  550 
Communicating   arteries  of  brain,   3S6, 

395 
Complexus  muscle,  310 
Compressor.     Sec  Muscles. 
Condylar  emissary  vein,  508 

foramen,  anterior,  34,  64,  66 
posterior,  34 

surfaces  of  tibia,  115 
Condyle  {k6vIvXos,  a  knuckle),  8 
Condyles  of  femur,  114,  692 

of  humerus,  90,  686 

of  lower  jaw,  56 

of  occipital  bone,  32,  34,  64 
Condyloid  joint,  138 
Confluence  of  sinuses,  502,  505 
Congenital  hernia,  699,  700 
Conoid  {kwvos,  a  cone  ;  e75os,  shape)  tu- 
bercle, 85 

ligament,  152 
Constrictor,     Sec  Muscles. 
Coraco-acromial  ligament,  153 
Coraco-brachialis  muscle,  208,  685 
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Coraco-claviciilar  ligament,  152 
Coraco-lmmeral  ligaraeut,  154 
Coracoid  (Kopa^,   a  raven  ;  elSos,   shape) 
ligament,  153 
process  of  scapula,  88,  100,  129,684 
Cord,  lurabo-sacral,  630 

sjiermatic,  697 
Cordiform  {cor,  the  heart  ;  forma,  shape) 

tendon  of  diaphi-agm,  319 
Cornicula  {eornieid am,  dim.   of  cornu,  a 

horn)  of  hyoid  bone,  57 
Cornna  of  coccyx,  17 

of  hyoid  bone,  57,  74,  76 
sacral,  15 

of  saphenous  opening,  231 
sphenoidalia,  43 
Coronal  suture,  57 
Coronary  arteries  of  heart,  35S 
"  lip^,  372,  669 
stooiach,  435 
plexus  of  heart,  661 
of  stomach,  663 
sinus,  489 
veins  of  heart,  488 
of  stomach,  526 
Coronoid  fossa  of  humerus,  90 
process  of  lo\ver  jaw,  56,  61 
of  ulna,  91 
Corpus  striatum,  vein  of,  501 
Corpus  cavernosura,  artery  of,  458,  459 
Corrugator  supercilii  muscle,  275 
Costre  or  ribs,  27 
Costal  cartilages,  29 
Costo-central  articulation,  146 
Costo-clavicular  ligament,  152 
Costo-coracoid  membrane  and  ligament, 
196 
muscle,  267 
Costo-fascialis  musde,  291 
Costo-sternal  articulations,  147 
Costo-transverse  articulation,  146 
Costo-xiphoid  ligament,  147 
Cotunnius,  nerve  of,  563 
Cotyloid    {kotvXtj,   a  cup  ;    eidos,  shape) 
cavity,  8 

of  hip-bone,  107 
ligament,  168 
notch,  107 
Ckanial  Xeuves.     Sec  Nerves,  Cka- 

XIAL. 

Cranial  capacity,  So 

cavity,  64 

sinuses,  502 
Cranio-facial  axis,  bones  fonning,  77 
Craniometry,  So 

Cranium   (Kpayioy,    the  skull),    32.     >S'c'c 
Skull. 

lymphatics  of,  541 

venous  circulation  in,  5C0 
Cremaster  {Kpe/xdo!,  I  suspend),  327 
Cremasteric  artery,  464 

fascia,  328 
Crest  of  bone,  8 

ethmoidal,  51 


Crest — contin  ued. 

external  and  internal  occipital,  33, 

34 

frontal,  37 

incisor,  49 

infratemporal,  44 

lachrymal,  54 

nasal^  49,  51 

of  ilium,  105,  690 

of  OS  pubis,  106,  691 

of  tibia,  116 

sphenoidal,  43 

temporal,  36,  667 

turbinate,  inferior,  48,  51 
superior,  51 
Cribi'iform  {cribruin,    a    sieve ;   forma, 
shape)  fascia,  231 

plate  of  ethmoid  bone,  47,  66 
of  temporal  bone,  41 
Cricoid  cartilage,  671 
Crico-thj'roid  artery,  36S,  672 

space,  671 

vein,  500 
Crista  galli  (cock's  comb),  46,  66 
Crucial  {crux,  a  cross)  ligaments,  1 73 
Cruciform  ligament,  144 
Crura  of  diaphragm,  317 
Crural  {crus,  a  leg)  arch,  deep,  333,  703 

superficial,  703 

canal,  232,  703 

nerve.     See  Nerves. 

riwg,  333>  703 
septum,  703 
sheath,  232,  333,  702 
Crureus  muscle,  244 
Cubo-cuneiform  articulation,  182 
Cuboid    {kv^os,    a    cube ;    elSos,    shaj^^ie) 
bone,  121 
homolog}-,  133,  134 
ligaments  of,  180,  181 
ossification  of,  125 
Cucullaris    {cucullus,    a    hood)   muscle, 

190 
Cuneiform    {cuneus,    a    wedge  ;  forma, 
shape)  bones  of  foot,  121 
homology  of,  133 
ligaments  of,  iSi,  182 
ossification  of,  125 
of  hand,  95 
Curvator  coccygis  viasde,  341 
Cutaneous  ligaments  of  phalanges,  225 
Cutaneous  nerve.     Sec  Nerves. 
Cylindrical  bones,  8 
Cystic  {Kvaris,  a  bladder)  artery,  436 
plexus,  663 
vein,  526 


DAirros   (Saprf^s,   the   skin  of  scrotum  ; 

Sf'po,,  I  flay),  323 
Deltoid  {Ae\Ta,  the  letter  A,  or  delta  ; 
elSos,  shape)  impression,  90 
ligament,  177 
muscle,  202,  684 
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Dental  arteries.     Sec  Arteiiy. 

canal,  anterior,  49 
inferior,  56 
posterior,  48,  62 

foramen,  56 

groove,  73,  74 

nerves.     Sec  Nerves. 

veins,  497,  498 
Dentated  suture,  137 
Depression,  infrasternal,  271,  674 
Depressor.     See  Muscles. 
Dermal  {Sepfxa,  skin)  skeleton,  7 
Descendens  noni  nerve,  589 
Diapliragm    {Sid,    between ;    (ppda-ao},    I 
fence),  317 

action  of,  321 

pelvic,  341 
Diaphrag-ma  oris.  293 
Diaphragmatic  ganglion,  602,  662 
nerve,  600 

plexus,  662 

veins,  518 
Diapliysis  {Sid.,  between  ;  (pii(o,  I  grow),  8 
Diapophysis  {Sid,  apart  ;  apophysis),  23 
Diarthrosis    {Sid,     between  ;     dpdpov,     a 

joint),  138  _ 
Digastric   {Sis,   twice ;    yacrrrip,  a  belly) 
fossa,  40,  64 

muscle,  292,  671,  672 

nerve,  573 
Digital  arteries  of  foot,  482,  486 
of  hand,  421,  426 

fossa  of  femur,  112 

nerves  in  foot,  641,  642,  644,  645 

in  hand,  610,  612,  613,  616, 
647 

phalanges,  98 
Dilatator  naris,  276 
Diploe  {Snrx6os,  double),  64 

veins  of,  507 
Disc,  interpubic,  167 

iatervertebral,  139 
Dolichocephalic  {So\tx6s,  long  ;  Ke<pa\y% 

the  head)  skulls,  82 
Dorsal  artei'y.     See  Autei'.y. 

ligaments.     See  Ligahext. 

muscles.     Sec  Mu.scles. 

nerves.     Sec  Nerves. 

veins..     See  Veins. 

vertebrre,  12 
Dorsi-lumbar  nerve,  621 
Dorso-lateral  muscle,  188,  345  ' 
Dorsum  selliB  (back  of  the  saddle),  43 
Douglas,  semilunar  fold  of,  327 
Duct,  nasal,  48,  54,  60,  670 

right  lymphatic,  529 

Stenson's,  669,  670 

thoracic,  527 

"Wharton's,  670 
Dulness,  cardiac,  deep,  677 

superficial,  677 
Duret's  researches  ou  the  arteries  of  the 
brain,  386 

Ear,  muscles  of,  271 


Ejaculator  urinnj  muscle,  341 
Elbow,  superficial  anatomy  of,  686 

veins  at  bend  of,  510,  686 
Elbow-joint,  157 

nerves  of,  609,  610,  613 
Eminences  of  bones,  8 
Eminence,  articular,   of  temporal  bone, 

39,  71 
frontal,  36,  667 

ilio-pectineal,  106 
parietal,  34 
Emissary  veins,  508 

Emulgent  {cmulgeo,  I  milk  or  drain  out), 
arteries,  443  > 

veins,  518 
Enarthi'osis  (eV,  in  ;  &p9pov,  a  joint),  138 
Endoskeleton  (tySov,  within  ;  skeleton),  7 
Ensiform  {ensis,  a  sword  ;  forma,  shape), 

process  of  sternum,  26,  27 
Epaxial    (eVi,    on ;    axis)  muscles,    188, 

344 
Epicondyle  {iir'i,  on ;  condyle),  90 
Epicranial  (eVi,   on  ;  icpavioy,   the  skull) 

muscles,  270 
Epigastric  {e-Tri,  on  ;  '^acxT-np,  the  stomach) 
arterj^     See  Artery. 
plexus,  662 
region,  678 
veins,  520,  522,  678 
Epiglottis,  671 
Epihyal  {iiri,  on  ;  hxjold  bone)  bones,  76, 

151 

Epiotic  (eTTi,  on  ;  ovs,  gen.  wjos,  the  ear) 

centre,  71 
Epiphysis  {im,  on  ;  (pvw,  I  grow),  8 
Epiptcrie  hone,  58,  81 
Episkeletal  (tTri,    on  ;  skeleton)  muscles, 

188 
Epitrochlea  (eTri,  on  ;  trochlea),  90 
Erect  attitude,  adaptation  of  skeleton  to, 

.  ^35 

maintenance  of,  170,  176 
Erector.     Sec  Muscles. 
Ethmoid  (ridfios,   a  sieve  ;    elSos,    shape) 
bone,  45 

ossification  of,  72 
Ethmoidal  arteries,  383 

cells  or  sinuses,  46,  68,  72 

crest,  51 

notch,  36 

process,  of  inferior  turbinate  bone, 

55 

spine,  42 

veins,  506 
Ethmoturbinals,  46,  76 
Eustachian  canal,  41 

tube,  groove  for,  44,  63 

valve,  517 
Exoccipitals,  34,  69,  75 
Exoskelton  (e^w,  without ;  skeleton),  7 
Expiration,  mechanism  of,  322 
Extension,  139 
Extensor.     See  Muscles. 
Extrinsic  mirscles  of  limbs,  189 

of  tongue,  295 
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Eyeball,  movements  of,  283 
Eyelids  and  eyebrows,  muscles  of,  273 
nerves  of,  cutaneous,  646 
muscular,  647 


Face,  lymphatics  of,  541 

nerves  of,  cutaneous,  646 
muscular,  647 
Facial  angle,  83 

artery,  369,  669,  672 

nerves.     Sec  Nerves. 

veins.     Sec  Veins.  » 

Falciform  {falx,  a  sickle  or  scythe  ; 
forma,  shape)  border  of  saphen- 
ous opening,  231 

process,  166 
Fallopius,  aqueduct  of,  41 

hiatus  of,  41,  66 
Fascia  (a  band),  1S9 

abdominal,  322,  333 

anal,  336 

of  arm,  207 

axillary,  196 

bucco-pharyngeal,  299 

cervical,  deep,  2S8 

of  Colles,  334 

cremasteric,  328 

cribriform,  231 

deep,  189 

dorsal,  of  foot,  260 

of  forearm,  211 
hand,  211,  224 
head  and  neck,  270 
hip  and  thigh,  230 

iliac,  333  _ 

in  fundi  buliform,  333,  698 

intercolumnar,  325,  698 

lata  (broad  fascia),  231 

of  leg,  248 

lumbar,  190,  307,  330,  433 

masseteric,  285 

of  neck,  288 

obturator,  336 

of  orbit,  284 

of  palm,  225,  689 

parotid,  285,  289 

of  pectoral  region,  196 

pelvic,  336 

perineal,  334 

l^lantar,  260 

prevertebral,  289 

propria,  femoral,  342 

of  pyiiforrais,  336 

recto-vesical,  336,   707 

of  Scarpa,  322 

semilunar,  208,  687 

of  shoulder,  202 

spermatic,  325,  698 

subpubic,  335 

superficial  or  subcutaneous,  189 

temporal,  285 

of  Tenon,  284 

of  thigh,  230 


Fascia — continued. 

transversalis,  333 

triangular,  325 

of  trunk,  anterior,  196 
posterior,  190 
morphology  of,  344 

of  upper  limb,  190 
Fauces  (the  throat),  isthmus  of,  300 

pillars  of,  300 
Femoral    {femur,    the    thigh)    artery, 

465- 
Sec  ARTEr>Y. 
canal,  230,  703 
glands,  530,  691 
hernia.     Sec  Herxia. 
ligament,  232 
muscles,  anterior,  240 
internal,  246 
posterior,  238 
ring,  703 
sheath,  232,  702 
vein,  521 
Femur,  11 1 

artery  of,  472 

compared  with  humerus,  132,  134 
ossification  of,  124 
nerve  of,  629 
Fibro-cartilage,   interarticular,   of  knee, 

173 

of  lower  jaw.  1 50 

radio-ulnar,  156 

scapulo-clavicular,  152 

steruo-clavicular,  151 
Fibula  (a  brace,  a  clasp),   117 

artery  of,  480 

ossiftcation  of,  125 

nerve  of,  640 
Fibular  artery,  superior,  484 
Fingers,  bones  of,  98,  102 

movements  of,  163 

transverse  ligament  of,  225 
Fissure  of  bone,  9 

of  Glaser,  39,  40,  41 

incisor,  72 

palpebral,  669 

parietal-occipital,  position,  668 

pterj-go-maxillary,  62 

sphenoidal,  45,  59,  66 

position  of  nerves  in,  552 

spheno-maxillary,  60,  62 

of  Sjdvius,  position,  668 
Flat  bones,  8 
Flexion,  139 
Flexor.     Si-c  Muscles. 
Floating  ribs,  27 
Floccular  fossa,  71 
Flower,  cianiometry,  80 

homologous    parts   of   scapula  and 
ilium,  129,  135 

ossification  of  temporal  bone,  71 
Foetal  development,  2 
Fontanelles  {foiis,  a.  fountain),  70,  667 
Foot,  arteries  of,  dorsal,  485 
plantar,  480 

articulations  of,  178 
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Foot — coiitiaued. 

bones  of,  104,  119 

compared  with  hand,  132 

ossification  of,  125 
fascia  of,  260 
ninscles  of,  261 
nerves  of,  ciitaneous,  647 

muscular,  649,  650 
superficial  anatomy  of,  695 
Eorameu  {foro,  I  pierce)  of  bone,  8 
cfecum  of  frontal  bone,  38,  68 
carotid,  40,  63 
dental,  inferior,  56 
incisor,  49 

infraorbital,  48,  59,  669 
jugular,  64,  66 
jucjularc  sparium,  505 
lacerum  medium,  63,  66 

orbital  e,  59 

posterius,  66 
magnum,  32,  64,  66,  82,  135 
mastoid,  40 
mental,  56,  59,  669 
obturator,  104,  107 
occipital,  32,  64,  66 
optic,  45,  60,  66 
ovale  of  hip-bone,  107 
ovale  of  sphenoid,  45,  62,  66 
parietal,  34 
quadratum,  319 
rotundum,  45,  62,  66 
sacro-sciatic,  gi'eat  and  small,  167 
spheno-palatine,  52,  62 
spinal,  10,  II,  13,  14 
spinosum,  45,  62,  66 
stcrnidc,  27,  31 
stylo-mastoid,  40,  64 
supraorbital,  36,  59,  60,  667 
supra troclilear,  91 
thyroid,  107 
of  a  vertebra,  10 
vertebrarterial,  11,  23 
Foramina,  condylar,  anterior,  34,  64,  66 

posterior,  34 
of  diaphragm,  319 
of  ethmoid  bone,  47,  66 
interA'ertebral,  10 
sacral,  anteiior,  15 

posterior,  16 
of  Scarpa,  49 
of  Stenson,  49 
Forearm,  aponeurosis  of,  212 
arteries  of,  416 
bones  of,  91 

compared  Avith  leg,  132 

ossihcation  of,  101 
muscles  and  fascii-e  of,  211 
nerves  of,  cutaneous,  646 
muscular,  649 
superficial  anatomy  of,.  687 
veins  of,  508 
Form,  symmetry  of,  5, 
Fossa  of  bone,  8 
canine,  48,  59 
coronoid,  90^ 


Fossa — continued. 

digastric,  40,  64 

digital,  112 

glenoid  of  temporal  bone,  39,  61,  71 

guttirral,  62 

iliac,  105 

incisor  of  lower  jaw,  56 

of  upper  jaw,  48,  59 

infraclavicular,  85,  673,  684 

infraspinous,  87 

intercondylar,  114 

ischio-rectal,  705 

jugular,  40 

iachrjfnial,  37,  60 

myrtiform,  48 

navicular,  45 

olecranon,  90 

pituitar}-,  42 

pterygoid,  45,  63 

spheuo-maxillary,  62 

subscapular,  86 

supraclavicular,  85,  673 

supraspinous,  87 

temporal,  61 

trochanteric,  112 

trochlear,  37 

zj'^gomatic,  61,  62 
FossEe,  inguinal,  702 

nasal,  67 

occipital,  superior  and  inferior,  33 

Pacchionian,  35,  65 

of  skull,  internal,  66 
Frwnum,  of  lips,  670 

of  tongue,  670 
Frontal  {frons,  the  forehead)  arterv,  385, 
668 

bone,  36,  75 

ossification  of,  69 

crest,  37 

eminence,  36,  667 

nerve,  556 

notch,  556 

sinus,  37,  6?>,  70,  667 

sulcus,  37 

suture,  18,  58,  70 

vein,  494,  668 

of  diploe,  507 
Frontalis  muscle,  270 
Fronto-parietal  suture,  57 
Fronto-temporal  suture,  81 
Furrow  of  bone,  8 

of  Rolando,  position,  668 

superficial  abdominal,  679 

bicipital,  685 

iliac,  690 

inguinal,  677,  691 

sternal,  674 

spinal,  20,  68 1 


Gaxen,  veins  of,  501 
Gall-bladder,  position  of,  679 
Ganglia  of  cardiac  nerves,  662 

cervical,  651 

of  glosso-pharyugeal  nerve,  57^ 
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Ganglia — contin  ual. 
lamljar,  660 
meseraica,  664 
of  pneumo-gasti'ic  nerve,  579 
renal,  663 
sacral,  660 
semilunar,  662 
of  spinal  nerves,  591 
thoracic,  657 
Gangliated  cord,  synipatlietic,  650 
cervical  part,  651 

connections  witli  cerebro- spinal  sys- 
tem, 650 
lumbar  part,  660 
sacral  part,  660 
thoracic  part,  657 
Gaxgliox,  Arnold's,  568 
cervical,  lower,  656 
middle,  656 
upper,  651 
ciliary,  558 
coccygeal,  660 
diaphragmatic,  602,  662 
on  facial  nerve,  571 
of  fifth  pair,  or  Gasserian,  554 
geniculate,  571 
impar,  660 
jugular  of  glosso-pharjnigeal-,  576 

«f  vagus,  579 
lenticular,  558 
lingual,  568 
Meckel's,  562 
nasal,  562 
ophthahnic,  558 
otic,  568 
petrous,  576 
phrenic,  602,  662 
•seraihmar  (of  abdomen),  662 
semilunare  (Gasserian),  554 
spheno-palatine,  562 
splanchnic,  657 
sjilanchnico-suprarenale,  663 
sublingual,  568 
submaxillary,  568 
temporal,  656 
thyroid,  656 

of  Wrisberg,  G61 
Gasserian  ganglion,  554 
Gastric  (yaariip,   the  stomach)   arteries, 

435.  436,  439 
lymphatic  glands,  534 
nerves,  586 
Gastrocnemius  (yaa-rnp,  the  belly  ;  Kvijinr], 

the  leg)  muscle,  253 
Gastro-duodenal  {yacrr^p,   the  stomach; 

diMdenum)  artery,  436 
Gastro-epiploic    {yaaTiip ;    iiriirXoov,    the 
omentum)  arteries,  436,  439 
plexuses,  663,  664 
veins,  526 
Gegenbaur,    homologies    of    carpus   and 

tarsus,  133 
Gemelli  (twin)  muscles,  236 
Geniculate  ganglion,  571 


Genio-glossus,       or       Genio-hyo-glossus 
(^eVetoj',  the  chin ;  voetSris,  hyoid 
bone ;  yXaxra-a,  the  tongue)  muscle, 
295 
Genio-hyoid  muscle,  294 
Genital  nerve,  623 
Genito-crural  nerve,  623 
Genito-urinary  muscles,  341 
Girabeniat's  ligament,  325,  703 
Ginglymus  (yiyyXvuos,  a  hinge),  138 
Girdles,  shoulder  and  pelvic,  comparison 

of,  129 
Glabella  (dim.  of  r/lahra,  fern,  of  glaher, 

smooth),  36 
Glands,     Lymphatic.      Se^^.    Lymphatic 
Glands. 

S[eibomian,  670 

parotid,  669 

sublingual,  670 

submaxillary,  671 
Glaser,  fissure  of,  39,  40,  41 
Glenoid  {y\-fivj],  a  shallow  pit  of  a  bone  ;  1 
el8os,  shape),  cavity,  8 
of  scapula,  8'j 

fossa  of  temporal  bone,  39,  61,  71 

ligament,  155 
Gliding,  139 
Gliding  joint,  138 
Glosso-pharyngeal  (y\iii(raa,  the  tongue  ; 

<t>dpvy^,  the  pharjnix)  nerve,  575 
Gluteal  artery,  461,  691 

nerves,  635 

region,     iiee  Hip. 

ridge,  114 

veins,  522 
Glutei  {yKouTos,  buttock)  muscles.     See 

MrscLES. 
Gnathic  (yvdOos,  jaw)  index,  83 
Gracilis  (slender)  muscle,  246 
Groin,  anatomy  of,  696 
Groove,  bicipital,  89 

of  bone,  8 

dental,  73,  74 

for  Eustachian  tube,  44,  63 

infraorbital,  49 

lachrymal,  48,  54,  60 

mylo-hyoid,  56 

occipital,  40,  64 

olfactory,  47,  66 

spiral,  90 

sternal,  27,  674 

subcostal,  28 

vertebral,  19 
Gustatory  {gusto,  I  taste)  nerve,  567 
Guttural  [gidtur,  the  throat)  fossa,  62 


H^MAL  (af/ia,  blood)  septiim,  344 
Hsemorrhoidal  (aliua,  blood  ;  pea>,  I  flow) 
arteries.     Sec  Autisky. 
nerves.     >See  Nerves. 
plexus  of  veins,  524 
of  nerves,  665 
Hamstring  muscles,  238 

3  A 
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Hainular  {Hamnlus,  dim.   of  Jimmts,  a 
hook)  process,   of  sphenoid  bone, 
45,  670 
of  lachrymal  bone,  54 
Hand,  arteries  of,  421 

varieties  of,  428 
articulations  of,  158 
bones  of,  84,  94 

ossification  of,  102 
compared  with  foot,  132 
muscles  and  fasciw  of,  224 

action  and  varieties  of,  225,  229 
nerves  of,  cutaneous,  646 

muscular,  649 
superficial  anatomy  of,  688 
HaiTBonia  {apfio^cc,  I  fit  together),  137 
Haunch,  104 
Head,  bones  of,  32 

homologies  of,  75 
bones  of,  morphology  of,  74 

ossification  of,  68 
nerves  of,  cutaneous,  646 
muscular,  647 
typical  component  parts  of,  75 
Head  of  a  bone,  8 

Head  and  neck,  fascia3  and  muscles  of, 
270 
lymphatics  of,  539 
veins  of,  493 
Heart,  arteries  of,  358 
lymphatics  of,  537 
nerves  of,  583,  654,  656,  661 
j)Osition  of,  675 
veins  of,  488 
Hepatic  (ijirap.  tha  liver)  artery,  436 
flexure  of  colon,  680 
lymphatic  glands,  535 
plexus,  668 
veins,  518 
Hernia  {tpvos,  a  branch),  congenital,  699 
femoral,  702 
infantile,  699 
inguinal,  696 

direct  or  internal,  700 

in  female,  702 
oblique  or  external,  699 

in  female,  700 
varieties  of,  69S 
lumbar,  325 
scrotal,  699 
tunicEe  vaginalis,  699 
umbilical,  696 
ventro-inguinal,  700 
Hesselbach,  triangle  of,  701 
Hiatus  (an  opening,   from  Mo,  v.  n.,  I 
open)  aorticus,  319 
Fallopii,  41,  66 
interosseus,  156 
Highmore,  antrum  of,  47,  50,  68,  73 
Hinge-joint,  138 
Hip-bone,  104,  123,  129 
Hip-joint,  168 

ligaments  of,  16S 

movements  of,  170 

nerves  of,  625,  626,  628,  633 


Hip,  muscles  of,  232 
nerves  of,  647,  649 
superficial  anatomy  of,  690 
Hip  and  thigh,  fascia  of,  230 
Histology    (ttTTos,    a    web ;    \6yos,    dis- 
course), I 
Homologies  of  bones  of  head,  75 

carpus    and    tarsus,    133, 

134 
hand  and  foot,  132 
muscles  of  limbs,  268 
scapula   and   ilium,    129, 

shoulder   and   pelvic  gir- 
dles, 129 
upper    and  lower  limbs, 

128 
vei'tebrre,  22 
Homodynamy  (d/xos,  the  same  ;  Siva/xis, 

power),  5 
Homogeny    {o/xds,    the    same  ;     yeveins, 

origin),  5 
Homology  {o/xSs,  the  same  ;  \6yos,  pro- 
portion), 5 
Humeral  artery,  409 

of  acromio-thoracie,  406 
transverse,  396 
Humerus  (the  shoulder),  88,  6S5 
artery  of,  412 

compared  with  femur,  132,  134 
nerve  of,  609 
ossification  of,  100 
Hunter's  canal,  467 
Huxlev,  on  ossification  of  temporal  bone, 

>o 
Hyo-glossus  {voetdris.hyoidhone;  yXwcrffa, 

tongue)  muscle,  296 
Hyoid  arteries,  367,  368 
Hyoid  (v,  the  \ettcv  ups Hon  ;  elSos,  shape) 
bone,  57,  76,  671 
ossification  of,  74 
Hyo-mental  region,  671 
Hyo-sternal  region,  671 
Hypapophysis  (M,  under ;   ajjojjJnjsis), 

23,  24 
Hvpaxial   {vwo,    under ;    axis)    muscles, 

188,  344 
Hypochondriac  region,  678 
Hypogastric   {inrd,    imder ;    yaa-rrip,    the 
stomach),  artery,  451,  701 
nerve,  623 
region,  678 
plexus,  664 
Hypoglossal   (vttS,   under  ;    yXZircra,  the 

tongue)  nerve,  5S7,  672 
Hyposkeletal  (inrS,  under  ;  skeleton)  mus- 
cles, 188 
Hypothenar     (utto,    under ;     6ivap,    the 
palm),  eminence,  225,  6S9 


Ileo-colic  arter}^  439 
Iliac  arteries.     See  Autery. 

fascia,  333 

fossa,  105 
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I  liac — con  t  in  wxl. 

furrow,  6go 

lymphatic  glands,  531 

nerve,  622 

l)ortion  of  fascia  lata,  233 

region,  678 

veins.     Site  Veins. 
Iliacus.     See  Muscles. 
Ilio-aponeurotic  muscle,  235 
Ilio-ca'fisularis  muscle,  241 
Ilio-costalis  muscle,  309 
Ilio-femoral  ligament,  170 
Ilio-hypogastric  nerve,  622 
Ilio-inguinal  nerve,  622 
Ilio-lumbar  artery,  461 

ligament,  164 

vein,  519 
Ilio-pectineal  eminence,  106 
line,  105,  io6 
Ilio-psoas  mnscle,  240 
Ilio-tibial  band,  231,  691,  693 
nio-trochantcric  Uganwnt,  1701 
Ilium  {ilia,  the  flanks),  105 

homology  of,  129,  135 

ossification  of,  123 
Incisor  crest,  49 

foramen,  or  canal,  49 

fissnre,  72 

fossa,  lower  jaw,  56 

npper  jaw,  48,  59 

nerve,  567 

process,  of  upper  jaw,  73 
Incisura  (notch),  9 

semilunaris,  of  sternum,  26 
Incus  (an  anvil),  76 
Index,  alveolar,  83 

cephalic,  82 

gnathic,  %t, 

nasal,  83 

of  breath,  82 

of  height,  82 

orbital,  83 

pelvic.  III 
Indicator  muscle,  224 
Infantile  hernia,  699 
Infraclavicular  fossa,  85,  673,  6S4 

lymphatic  glands,  537 
Infrahyoid  muscles,  290 

region,  671 
Inframaxillary  nerve,  575 
Infraorbital  artery,  380 

canal,  49,  60,  "jt, 

foramen,  48,  59,  669 

groove,  49 

nerve,  559,  573,  669 

plexus,  561 

vein,  498 
Infra.spinous  fossa,  87  •  ■ 

Infraspinatus  muscle,  204 
Infrasternal  depression  or  fossa,  27,  674 
Infratemporal  crest,  44 
Infratrochlear  nerve,  557 
Infundibuliform  fascia,  333,  698 
Infundibulum  (funnel)  of  ethmoid  bone, 
47,  67 


Inguinal  {inguen,   the   groin),  aperture,, 
external,  325 
internal,  333 

canal,  696 

fossa3,  702 

furrow,  677,  691 

hernia.     iSee  Hernia. 

lymphatic  glands,  529,  691 

region,  678 
Inion  [Iviov,  the  nape  of  the  neck),  8k     •■> 
Innominate  artery,  360,  672,  677 

bone,  104,  123 

veins,  490,  677 
Inscriptiones  tendineffi,  330,  679 
Insertion  of  muscles,  187 
Inspiration,  mechanism  of,  325 
Interaccessorii  muscles,  313 
Interarticular  iibro-cartilages   and  liga- 
ments.    See  the  various  joints. 
Interclavicular  notch,  26 

ligament,  151 
Intercolumnar  fascia  and  fibres,  325,  69S 
Intercondylar  fossa,  114 
Intercostal  arteries,  400,  401,  431,  677 

lymphatics,  535,  537 

muscles,  314 

actions  of,  321 

nerves,  619 

spaces,  30,  674 

veins,  493 
Intercosto-humeral  nerve,  619 
Intermaxillary  bone,  76 
Intermesenteric  plexus,  664 
Intermetacarpal  articulations,  i6r 
Intermetatarsal  articulations,  183 
Intermuscular  septa.     See  Septa. 
Internodia     {inter,     between  ;      nodus,- 

knot),  98 
Interosseous  arteries.     Sec  Aiiteey. 

muscles,  of  hand,  227 
of  foot,  265 

nerves,  613,  616,  645,  686 
Interparietal  bone,  69,  75,  8i 

suture,  57 
Interphalangeal  articulations,  hand,  163^ 

toes,  184 
Interpubic  disc,  167 
Interspinales  muscles,  312 
Interspinous  ligaments,    142 
Inte.rtransversales  muscles,  312 
Intertransverse  ligaments,  142 
Intertrochanteric  lines,  112,  113 
Intervertebral  discs,  139,  164,  165 

foramina,  10 
Intestinal  arteries,  439 
Intrinsic  muscles  of  limbs,  189,  267 
Intumescentia  ganglioformis,  571 
Irregular  or  mixed  bones,  8 
Ischio-capsular  ligament,  170 
Ischio-cavernosus  muscle,  341,  343 
Ischio-rectal  fossa,  705 
Ischium  (jVxIoj',  the  hip),  106 

homology  of,  129,  134 

ossification  of,  123 
Isthmus  of  the  fauces,  300 

■  3  A  % 
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Jacobson's  nerve,  579 

foramen  for,  41 
Jaw,  lower,  55,  76 

articulation  of,  149 
muscles  of,  2S5 
ossification  of,  73 

upper,  47,  76 

ossification  of,  72 
Joint.     Sec  Aeticulatiox. 
Joints,  motions  of  bones  in,  13S 

various  forms  of,  137 
Jugal  (jugum,  a  yoke)  bones,  76 
Jugular  facet  of  temporal  bone,  40 

foramen,  64,  66 

fossa,  40 

ganglion,  576 

notch,  34 

process,  34 

veins.     See  Yetx. 
.Jugulo-cephalic  vein,  510 

KiD>Trr,  Ivmpliatics  of,  532 
situation  of,  680,  684 

Knee,  superficial  anatomy  of,  692 

Sijiee-joint,  171 

movements  of,  175 

nerves  of,  625,  628,  629,  639 

Knee-pan,  115 

Labial  artery,  inferior,  371 

nerve  of  infenor  dental,  567 
infraorbital,  561 

veins,  494 
Lachrymal  artery,  383 

bone,  54,^  76" 

ossification  of,  73 

crest,  54 

fossa,  37,  60 

groove,  48,  54,  60 

nerve,  555 

notch,  49 

process  of  inferior  turbinate  bone,  55 

sac,  670 

vein,  506 
Lacteals  [la-c,  milk),  534 
J>ambda  (the  letter  A),  So 
Lambdoid  suture,  57,  667 
Lamina  of  a  vertebra,  9 

cribrosa  of  temporal  bone,  41 
Laminae,  or  plates  of  vertebra?,  9,  10,  13, 

14.  15 

Laiyngeal  arteries,  36S,  396 
nerves,  582 
veins,  492,  500 
Lateral  mass  of  atlas,  1 1 

of  ethmoid,  45,  46,  72,  76 
of  sacrum,  16 
sinus,  503,  505,  668 
Latissimus  dorsi  muscle,  191,  674 
Leg,  aponeurosis  of,  248 
bones  of,  115,  117 
muscles  of,  anterior,  250 
external,  252 
posterior,  253 
nerves  of,  cutaneous   647 


Leg — continurd. 

nerves  of,  muscular,  649 

superficial  anatomy  of,  694 
Lenticular  (dim.  i'rom  ktis)  ganglion,  55S 
Leptorhine  {\ewT6s,  narrow ;   pis,    pivos. 

the  nose)  skulls,  83 
Levator.     Sec  Muscles. 
Ligamenta  arcuata,  318 

subflava,  141 
LlCi.v^viEXTS  {U(io,  I  bind),  acromio-clavi- 
cular,  152 

alar,  175 

alar  odontoid,  144 

of  ankle,  177 

annular,  of  ankle,  anterior,  249 
external,  250 
internal,  249 
of  radius,  155 
of  ■wi-ist,  anterior,  161,  212 
posterior,  161,212 

arched,  of  diaphragm,  318 

asti'agalo-calcaneal,  179 

astragalo-navicular,  ibo 

atlanto-axial,  145 

of  atlas,  transverse,  143 

of  bladder,  true,  337 

calcaneo-cuboid,  180 

calcaneo-navicular,  1 79 

carpal,  160 

carpo-metacarpal,  161 

check,  144 

of  coccyx,  165 

conoid,  152 

coraco-acromial,  153 

eoraco-clavieular,  152 

eoraco-humeral,  154 

coracoid,  153 

costo-central,  146 

costo-clavicular,  152 

costo-coracoid,  196 

costo-sternal,  147 

eosto-transverse,  147 

I'osto-xiphoid,  147 

cotj'Ioid,  168 

crucial,  173 

cruciform,  144 

cubo-cuneiform,  182 

of  cuboid  bone,  180,  181,  182 

of  cuneiform  bones,  182 

deltoid,  177 

of  elbow,  157 

femoral  232 

of  foot,  178 

of  forearm,  155 

Gimbernat's,  325,  703 

glenoid,  155 

of  hand,  160 

of  hip-joint,  16S 

ilio-femoral,  169 

ilio-lumbar,  164 

ilio-trochanteric,  170 

interarticular,  of  hip,  16S 

interclavicular,  151 

interspinous,  142 

intertransverse,  142 
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Ligaments — continued. 
iscliio-capsular,  170 
of  kuee-joint,  171 
metacarpal,  161 

of  thumb,  162 
metacarpo-phalangeal,  162 
metatarsal,  183 

transverse,  184 
metatarso-plialangeal,  1 84 
mucous,  175 
iiaviculo-cuboid,  iSi 
Haviculo-cuneiform,  iSi 
obturator,  167 
occipito-atlautal,  144 
occipito-axial,  144 
odontoid,  alar,  144 

middle,  144 
orbicular,  155 
palmar,  160,  162 
of  patella,  173 

lateral,  174 
of  pelvis,  164 
of  phalanges,  fingers,  163 
cutaneous,  225 

toes,  185 
Poupart's,  324,  691 
pterygo-maxillary,  280,  671 
pter}'go-spiuous,  28  7 
pubic,  167 
pubo-femoral,  170 
pubo-prostatic,  337 
ra<lio-carpal,  159 
radio-ulnar,  155 
of  rectum,  338 
rhomboid,  152 
of  ribs,  146 
round,  radio-ulnar,  156 

of  hip,  1 68 
sacro-coccj'geal,  165 
sacro-iliac,  166 
sacro-sciatic,  166 
sacro- vertebral,  164 
of  scapula,  153 
scapulo-clavicular,  152 
of  slioulder-joint,  153 
stellate,  146 
of  sternum,  148 
sterno-clavicular,  151 
stylo-hyoid,  57,  74,  76,  150 
stylo-maxillary,  150,  285^  2S9 
subpubic,  167 
suprascapular,  153 
supraspinous,  142 
suspensory  of  axis,  144 

of  penis,  322 
tarsal,  178 

of  eyelids,  273,  670 
tarso-metatarsal,  182 
temporo-maxillary,  149 
tibio-iibular,  177 
transverse  of  atlas,  143 

of  acetabulum,  16S 

of  fingers,  225 

metacarpal,  161 

metatarsal,  1S4 


L I GA  Ji  EXTS — con  t  imied. 

transverse  of  pelvis,  335 

of  toes,  261 
trapezoid,  153 
triangular,  of  urethi'a,  335 
of  upper  limb,  151. 
vaginal,  217 
vertebral,  139 
of  wrist,  159 
Ligamentum  arcuatum  externum,  31S 
arcuatum  internum,  318 
breve  (of  lingers),  217 
longum  (of  fingers),  217 
nuchw,  142,  681 
patelhe,  173,  693 
teres  of  hip-joint,  168 
Limb,  lower,  articulations  of,  16S 
bones  of,  104 

ossification  of,  123 
fascijB  of,  230 
lymphatics  of,  529 
muscles  of,  230,  268 
nerves  of,  cutaneous,  647 

muscular,  649 
superficial  anatomj'  of,  690 
veins  of,  519 
upper,  articulations  of,  151 
bones  of,  84 

ossification  of,  99 
fascial  of,  190 
lymphatics  of,  537 
muscles  of,  190,  268 
nerves  of,  cutaneous,  646 

muscular,  649 
superficial  anatomy  of,  684 
veins  of,  508 
Limbs,distinctivecliaractersof,inman,  I36' 
homological  comparison  of,  128 
homologous  bones,  tables  of,  134 
homology  of  muscles  of,  268 
morpholog}^  of  bones  of,  128 

of  muscles,  266 
relation  to  axial  skeleton,  12S 
line,  curved,  of  ilium,  105 
occipital,  33 
ilio-pectineal,  105,  106 
Intertrochanteric,  112,  113 
Nelaton's,  690 

external  oblique  of  lower  jaw,  56 
popliteal,  116 

supracondylar,  of  femur,  114 
temporal,  34,  62,  667 
trapezoid,  85 
Linea  alba,  332,  679 

aspera,  113 
Linea-  seniiluuares,  332,  679 

transversa;,  3^2 
Lingual  artery,  368,  672 
13'mphatic  glands,  541 
nerve,  of  filth,  567,  671 

of  glosso-pharyngeal,  578 
of  vagus,  582 
veins,  500 
Lingula  sphenoidalis,  43,  66,  71 
\   Lips,  muscles  of,  277 
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Liver,  lympliatics  of,  534 

position  and  extent  of,  679 
Long  or  cylindrical  bones,  8 
Longissimus  dorsi  muscle,  309 
Longus  colli  muscle,  304 
Longitudinal   sinuses,  superior  and   in- 
ferior, 502,  503,  505,  668 
Lumbar  aponeurosis  or  fascia,  190,  307, 

333,  334 
-arteries,  445 
ganglia,  660 
lymphatic  glands,  532 
nerves,  anterior  divisions  of,  621 
posterior,  596 
lifth,  630 
plexus,  621 
region,  678 
veins,  517 
vertebra},  14 
Lumbo-inguinal  nerve,  626 
Lumbo-sacral  cord  or  nerve,  630 
Luuibricales  {lumhrkus,  an  earthworm). 

See  Muscles. 
Lungs,  lymphatics  of,  537 

position  and  extent,  674,  682 
Xymphatic  duet,  right,  527,  529 
glands,  527 

axillary,  537 
bronchial,  536 
cardiac,  536 
cervical,   540,  541 
cosliac,  534 
femoral,  530,  691 
gastric,  534 
hepatic,  535 
iliac,  531 
inguinal,  529,  691 
intercostal,  535 
infraclavicular,  537 
internal  maxillary,  539 
lumbar,  532 
mastoid,  539 
■     mediastinal,  anterior,  535 
posterior,  536 
superior,  536 
mesenteric,  532 
parotid,  539 
pectoral,  537 
popliteal,  529,  694 
sacral,   531 
sternal,  535 
submaxillary,  540 
suboccipital,  539 
subscapular,  537 
suprahyoid,  540 
of  thorax,  535 
trunk,  axillary,  538 
intestinal,  534 
jugular,  541 
lumbar,  532 
Lymphatics,  Descriptive  Anatomy  of,  527 
of  abdominal  wall,  532 
back,  539 
bladder,  531 
cranial  cavitj-,  541 


Lyjiphatics — coM'uiucd. 
of  face,  541 

head  and  neck,  539 

heart,  537 
intercostal,  537 
of  kidney,  532 

limb,  lower,  529 

"PPtii",  537 
liver,  534 
lungs,  537 
cesophagus,  537 
pancreas,  534 
penis,  531 
pia  matei-,  541 
rectum,  532 
scrotum,  531 
spleen,  534 
stomai/h,  534 
suprarenal  capsules,  532 
testicle,  532 
thorax,  535 
thymus  gland,   537 
tnmk,  lower  half,  531 
ureter,  532 
uterus,  532 

Malah  {rnalu,  the  cheek)  arteries,  383 
bone,  53,  76,  667 

ossification  of,  73 
canal,  53,  59 
nerve,  of  facial,  573 

of  orbital,  560 
process,  47,  49 
Malleolar  (^malleolus,  the  ankle)  arteries, 

479>  485 
Malleolus  (dim.  of  maUcus,  a  hammer  ; 
the  ankle),  externa],  117,  694,  695 
interna],  116,  694,  695 
Malleus  (a  hammer),  76 
Mammary  {iiianiina,   the  breast)  arter}"-, 
externa],  406,  408 
internal,  399,  677 
vein,  internal,  493 
Mammillary  {ma mm  ilia,   a  nipple)  pro- 
cesses of  vertebra?,  15,  24 
Mandible,  55,  76 

■Manubrium  (a  liandle)  of  sternum,  26 
Marrow  of  bone,  7 
Martins  on  homologies  of  limbs,  132 
Masseter   (naffffdo/xai,    I    chew)    inuscle, 

285,  669 
Masseteric  (/nasscfcr)  artery,  3S0 
fascia,  285 
nerve,  565 
veins,  494 
Mastication,  muscles  of,  2S5 
Mastoid  {jxaards,  a  nipple  ;   ilSos,  form) 
arteries,  373,  375 
cells,  71 

emissary  vein,  491,  508 
foramen,  40 
lymphatic  glands,  539 
portion  of  tempui'al  bone,  38,  39,  70 
process,  39,  61,  64,  71,  667 
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Maxillary     (maxilla,     a     jaw)     artery, 
external,  369 
internal,  378 
bone.     Sec  Jaw. 
lymphatic  glands,  internal,  539 
nerve,  inferior,  564 

superior,  559 
sinus,  47,  50,  67,  68,  73 
vein,  internal,  496 
Maxillotnrbinal  bone,  54,  76 
Meatus  (meo,  I  pass),  8 

external  auditory,  40,  61,  71 
internal  auditory,  41,  66 
of  nose,  47,  67 
Meckel's  cartilage,  73 
ganglion,  562 
Median  artery,  414,  419,  421 

basilic  {BacnXiKds,  royal)  vein,   510, 

686 
cephalic   (KecpaXri,    the    head)    vein, 

510,  686 
line,  5 

nerve,  613,  6S5,  687 
veins,  superficial  and  deep,  509,  688 
Mediastinal  arteries,  400,  431 
lymphatic  glands,  535,  536 
venous  plexus,  574 
Medulla  (marrow)  of  bones,  7 
Medullary  arteries.     See  Aiitery. 
Megacephalic     (ixfyas,     great ;     Ke^aKi\, 

head)  skulls,  80 
Megaseme   (ixeyas,    great  ;    aTJfia,   index) 

index,  83 
Meibomian  glands,  670 
Membrana  sacciformis,  156 
Membrane,  bones,  of  head,  75 
costo-coracoid,  196 

interosseous,  of  forearm,  75 

of  leg,  177 
obturator,  167 
Meningeal  arteries.     Sec  Artery. 
grooves,  35,  38,  65 
veins,  middle.  498 
Mental  (mentum,  the  chin)  forainen,  56, 
59,  669 
nerve,  567 
prominence,  56 
spines,  56 
2Ient-o-hyoM  imiscle,  293 
Mesaticephalic  (ixeaos,    middle  ;  KecpaX-fj, 

head)  skulls,  82 
Mesenteric  (fxecros,  middle  ;  evrepov,  intes- 
tine) nrteries.     See  Artkry. 
glands,  532 
plexus,  inferior,  664 

superior,  664 
veins,  526 
Mesethmoid,  46,  75 
Mesial  (^eVoy,  middle)  plane,  5 
Mesocephalic    {fiecros,    middle  ;     KetpaXri, 

head)  skulls,  80 
Mesognathous    {ixta-os,   middle  ;    yvaSos, 

jaw)  skulls,  83 
Mesorhine   {/j-eaoi,    middle  ;     pis,    piv6s, 
nose)  skulls,  83 


Mesosenie  (fx^o-os,   midille  ;  (TTJfia,  index) 

orbital  index,  S3 
Mesosternum,    {ix4(tos,    middle ;  (rrepvov, 

the  chest),  26,  27 
Metacarpal  arteries,  419 
Metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations,  162 
Metacarpus  (fJ-eTo.,   beyond  ;  Kap-K6s,  the 
wrist),  97 
articulations  of,  161 
ossification  of,  102 
Metapophysis  (juera,  beyond  ;  apophysis), 

15,  24 
Metasternuni    (fura.,    beyond ;    crrepvov, 

the  chest),  26,  27 
Metatarsal  artery,  486 
Metatarso-phalangeal  articulations,  184 
Metatarsus   (/nerct,    beyond  ;  rapffos,  the 
instep),  122 
ossification  of,  125 
Metopic  (/ueToiTror,  forehead)  suture,  38 
Microcephalic    (/uiKpds-,    small  ;    Kecpa\7], 

head)  skulls,  80 
Microseme  {fxiKpds,  small ;  uecpaX^,  head) 

orbital  index,  83 
Midriff  (Sax.  niidd,   middle  ;    J/rif,    the 

belly),  317 
Morphology   {nopcp't],    form ;    Aoyot,    dis- 
course), 2 
of  bones  of  head,  74 

of  limbs,  128 
of  f;isciai  of  trunk  and  head,  344 
of  muscles  of  limbs,  266 

of  trunk  and  head,  344 
Motor  oculi  nerve,  550 
Mouth,  muscles  of,  277 
Movement,  various  kinds  of,  138 
Movements  of  ankle-joint,  1 78 
clavicle,  153 
elbow,  158 
foot  and  toes,  1S5 
hip,  170 
knee,  175 
lower  jaw,  151 
occipito-vertebral,  145 
of  patella  on  femur,  1 76 
pelvis,  167 
radius  on  ulna,  156 
respiration,  320 
ribs,  148 
scapular,  153 
shoulder,  155 
vertebral  column,  143 
wrist  and  fingers,  163 
Multifidus  {multihs,  many ;  findo,  I  cleave) 

spinse  muscle,  311 
Muscles,  Descriptive  Anatomy  of,  186 
abductor  hallucis,  262 
indicis,  227,  688 
abductor  longios  2wllicis,  222 
abductor  minimi  digiti  (hand)  227 
minimi  digiti  (foot),  263 
ossis  metatarsi  qninti,  263 
pollicis,  225 
poUicis  pedis,  262 
accessorius  ad  ilio-costalem,  309 
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Musci-Es — continued 

CKcessorius  tricipifis,  211 
abductor  brevis,  246 

gracilis,  246 

hallucis,  264 

loii^s,  246 

magiius,  247 

'ininrnw.s,  248 

pollicis,  227,  688 

poUicis  pedis,  264 

amygdcdo-glossns,  30s 
ancouens,  211,  687 
aiiomalvs,  z'j'j 
attollens  auiieulani,  271 
attraliens  aiuiciilam,  271 
auricularis,     superior,    anterior,    et 

posterior,  271 
(izygos  phariingw,  299 

iivulse,  301 
biceps  flexor  cruris,  238 

flexor  cubiti,  685 
biventer  cervicis,  311 
brachialis  anticus,  210,  6S5 
brachio-radialis,  218 
buccinator,  278 
bulbo-cavernosus,  341,  343 
eaninus,  278 
cervicalis  ascendens,  309 
i:hondro-epitroclilearis,  197 
chondro-glossus,  296 
circuniflexus  palati,  301 
dcido-hyoid,  290 
deido-mastoid,  290 
dcido-occipitaHs,  290 
coccygeus,  341 
complexus,  310 

compressor  hemisphccrMm  htlhi,  342 
compressor  iiaris,  276 

urethra,  342,  344 
comprcssores    ream    dorsalis  penis, 

341 . 

constrictor     of    pharynx,     iiiferioi', 
297 

middle,  298 
superior,  299 

isthmi  faucium,  300 

urethrre,  342,  344 
coraco-brachialis,  208,  685 
corrugator  supercilii,  275 
costo-fascialis,  291 
cremaster,  327 
crnreus,  244 

cucuUaris  (like  a  hood),  190 
curcator  coccygis,  341 
deltoid,  202,  684 
depressor  alte  nasi,  276 

anguli  oris,  280 

Tabii  inferioris,  280 
diaphragm,  317.     See  Diaphragm. 
diaphragma  oris,  293 
digastric,  292,  671,  672 
dilatator  naris  anterior,  276 

naris  posterior,  276 
dorso-cpitrochh'uris,  193,  211 
ejaculator  urinte,  341 


MtrscLE>s — conlinued. 

cpitrochlco-anconeus,  21 1 

erector  clitoridis,  343 
penis,  341,  343 

erector  spinte,  307 

extensor  brevis  digitorum  jwdis,  261 
brevis  hallucis,  262 
carpii  radialis  accessorius,  220 
carpi  radialis  brevior,  219 
carpi  radialLs  longior,  219,  685 
carpi  ulnaris,  221,  6S7 
coccygis,  310 

communis  digitorum,  220,  68S 
indicis,  224 

longus  digitorum  pedis,  251 
minimi  digiti,  221,  688 
ossismetacarpi  pollicis,  222,  68S 
ossis  'metatarsi  hallucis,  251 
2>rimi  internodii  lutllucis,  251 
primi  internodii   pollicis,  222, 

688 
proprius  hallucis,  250,  695 
secundi  internodii  pollicis,  223, 
688 

flexor  accessorius,  258 

accessorius  longus,  258 
brevis  digitorum  pedis,  262 
brevis  hallucis,  263 
brevis  minimi  digiti  (hand),  227 
bre^^s  minimi  digiti  (foot),  264 
brevis  pollicis,  226 
brevis  i)ollicis  pedis,  263 
carpi  radialis,  213,  687 
carpi  radialis  brevis,  218 
carjii  ulnaris,  214,  687 
digiti  secundi  [foot),  258 
longus  digitorum  pedis,  257 
longus  hallucis,  259 
longus  pollicis,,  217 
longus  pollicis  pedis,  259 
perforans  digitorum  man  us,  215 
perforans  digitorum  pedis,  257 
perforatus  digitorum  manus,  215 
perforatus  digitorum  pedis,  262 
profundus  digitorum,  215,  687 
sublimis  digitorum,  215 

frontalis,  270 

gastrocnemius,  253 

gemelli,  236 

genio-glossus,  295 

genio-hyo-glossus,  295 

genio-hj'oid,  294 

gluteus  maximus,  232,  681,  690 
medius,  234,  6go 
minimus,  234 

gracilis,  246 

hyo-glossus,  296 

iliacus,  240 

iliacus  minor,  241 

ilio-aponeurotic,  235 

ilio-capsularis,  241 

ilio-costalis,  309 

ilio-psoas,  240 

indicator,  224 

infraspinatus,  204 
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Muscles — cont  in  ued. 
iutercostals,  314 

action  of,  321 
interosseous,  of  hand,  227 

of  foot,  265 
interspinales,  312 
iutertiansveisales,  312 
ischio-cavernosus,  341,  343 
latissimus  dorsi,  191,  674 
levator  angnli  oris,  278 

aiiguli  si.apuUe,  195 

ani,  340 

clavlcidcc,  196 

coeeygis,  34 1_ 

labii  inferioris,  280 

labii  superioris  proprius,  277 

labii    superioris    alceque     nasi, 
276 

meuti,  280 

palati,  301 

palpebrse  superioris,  275,  281 

proprius  alte  nasi  anterior,  276 
posterior,  276 
levatores  costarum,  315 

longiores  costarum,  315 
longissimus  dorsi,  309 
longus  colli,  304 
lunibricales  of  hand,  216 

of  foot,  2  58 
malaris,  273 
masseter,  285,  669 
mento-hyoid,  293 
inultifidus  spinre,  311 
mylo-glosmis,  296 
mylo-hyoid,  293 
oblique,  of  eye,  inferior,  282 

superior,  282 
obliquus  externus   abdominis,,  323, 
674,  679,  690 
internus,  326 

capitis  inferior,  313 
superior,  313 
obturator  externus,  237 

internus,  235 
occipitalis,  270 
occipitalis  minor,  288 
occipito-frontalis,  270 
occipifo-2>ha'ryn(jcus,  299 
omo-hyoid,  292,  672,  673 
opponcns  ha  Hue  is,  264 

minimi  digitl  (foot),  265 
opponens     minimi     digiti     (hand), 
227 

pollicis,  226 
orbicularis  oris,  277 

palpebrarum,  273 
palato-glossus,  300 
palato-pharyngeas,  301 
palniaris  brevis,  225 

longus,  214 
pectineus,  246 
pectoralis  major,  196,  673 

minor,  197,  674 
jyeroneo-calcancus  internus,  259 
peronco-tibiaMs,  256 


Muscles — continurd. 
I)eroneus  brevis,  253 
peroneus longus,  252 

tertius,  252 
peronens  accvssorius,  253 

quartus,  253 

quint i  digiti,  253 
2>etfo-pharyngcus,  299 
pharyn  go-masto  icle  us,  299 
plantaris,  256 

platysma  myoides,  278,  288 
popliteus,  256 
IMplitni-s  minor,  256 
pronator  radii  quadratus,  21S 

radii  teres,  213 
psoas  magnus,  240 

p)arvus,  242 
pterygoid  external,  286 

internal,  286 
pterygoidcus  propri\i>i,  287 
ptcrygo-pharyngeus  externus,  299 
ptcrygo-spinosus,  287 
pyramidalis  abdominis,  331 
pyramidalis  nasi,  276 
pyriformis,  235  _ 
quadratus  femoris,  236 

lumborum,  332 

menti,  280 
(piadriceps  extensor  cruris,  242 
radio-carpus,  218 
recti  of  eye,  281 
rectus  abdominis,  330,  674,  679 

capitis  anticus  major,  303 

capitis  anticus  minor,  304 

capitis  lateralis,  304 

capitis  posticus  major,  313 

capitis  posticus  minor,  313 

femoris,  242 
rectus  latercolis,  346 
retrahens  auriculam,  271 
rhomho-atloideus,  307 
rhomboideus  major,  193 

minor,  193 
rltomboideus  occipitalis,  194 
risorius,  278 
rotatores  dorsi,  311 
sacci  lachrymalis,  273 
sacro-coccygcus  anticus,  341 

'posticus,  310 
sacro-lumbalis,  309 
salpingo-pharyngeus,  301 
sartorius,  242,  691,  693 
scalenus  anticus,  302 

medius,  302 

posticus,  303 
semimembranosus,  238 
semisjyinalis  capitis,  t,is> 
semispinalis  colli,  311 

dorsi,  312 
semitendinosus,  238 
serratus  magnus,  260,  674 

posticus  inferior,  305 

posticus  superior,  305 
soleus,  254 
sjyheno-phaivjngcus,  299 
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Muscles — continued. 

sphincter  ani,  external  or  superficial, 

339 

internal  or  circular,  339 

oris,  277 

vaginae,  343 
spinalis  ceroids,  310 
spinalis  dorsi,  310 
spleniiis  capitis,  307 

colli,  307 
steriialLs,  197 

sterno-cleido-niastoid,  2S9,  671 
sterno-hyoid,  290 
stcriw-mastoid,  290 
sterno-scajndar,  200 
sterno-thyroid,  291 
stylo-glossns,  296 
stylo-hyoid,  293 
stylo-Ill] oidkus  alter,  293 
stylo-pharyngeus,  299 
suhanconeus,  211 
subclavius,  198 
subcostal,  315 
subcrureus,  245 
subscapularis,  205 
suhscapulo-ca2)sulari!i,  207 
sjiinator  radii  brevis,  221 

longus,  218,  685 
Giqrraclaviculcais,  290 
s)  q)  racosta  lis,  315 
supraspinatus,  204 
syndcsmo-pharyngeus,  299 
temporal,  285 
tensor  palati,  301 

tarsi,  273 

vagintB  femoris,  235,  690 
tensor  of  caj)sule  of  ankle,  260 

plicw  alaris,  204 

trochlea:,  283 
teres  major,  204,  674,  685 

minor,  204,  685 
thyro-hyoid,  291 
tibialis  anticus,  250 

posticus,  259 

secundus,  260 
tibio  fascia  Us  antiois,  250 
traclielo-mastoid,  310 
transversalis  abdominis,  32S 

cervicis,  310 
transverso-spinales,  310 
transversus  pedis,  264 

perinei,  341,  343 
trans'ccrsus  mcnti,  280 
nuckce,  290 
orbits,  283 
perinei  ptrofundus,    342, 

344 
trapezius,  190,  682 
triangularis  meuti,  280 

sterni,  315 
triceps  extensor  cubiti,  216,  686 
triticco-gloss^cs,  296 
trochlearis,  282 
■ulnaris  quinti,  22 1 
vastus  externus,  243 


Ml'SCLES — conlinvcd. 
vastus  internus,  244 
Wilso'ii's,  342 
zygomaticus  major,  278 

minor,  278 
Muscles  of  abdomen,  323 

action  of,  332 
anal,  339 
of  arm,  upper,  207 

action  of,  211 
auricular,  271 
of  back,  305 

action  of,  313 
cranio-vertebral,  short  posterior,  313 
dorso-lateral  (morplioL),  188,  345 
epicranial,  270 

action  of,  271 
of  eyelids  and  eyebrows,  273 

action  of,  275 
femoral,  anterior,  240 
action  of,  245 

internal,  246 

action  of,  248 

posterior,  238 

action  of,  240 
of  foot,  261 

action  of,  266 
of  forearm,  213 

action  of,  229 
genito-urinary,  341,  343 
hamstring,  238 
of  hand,  225,  269 

action  of,  230 

varieties  of,  228 
of  head  and  neck,  270 
of  hip,  232 

action  of,  237 
of  hyoid  bone,  290 

action  of,  294 
liypaxial  (morphol.),  188,  344 
infrahyoid,  290 
lateral  (morphol.),  345 
of  leg,  anterior,  250 

external,  252 

posterior,  253 

action  of,  266 
of  limb,  lower,  230,  268 

upper,  190,  268 
of  limbs,  morphology  of,  266 

table  of  homologies  of,  26S 
of  little  finger,  227 
of  lips  and  mouth,  277 

action  of,  280 
of  mastication,  285 

action  of,  287 
of  neck,  anterior,  288 
ac^tion  of,  294 

lateral  and  pervertebral,  302 
action  of,  304 
of  nose,  275 

action  of,  277 
of  orbit,  281 

action  of,  301 
of  palate,  300 

action  o1',  301 
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Muscles — continued. 
of  perineum,  339 

action  of,  343 
of  pharynx,  297 

action  of,  301 
prevertebral,  303 
pronators  and  tiexors,  213,  6S7 

action  of,  229 
of  shoulder,  202 

action  of,  207 
supinators  and  extensors,  21S 

action  of,  229 
suprahj'oid,  292 
of  thigh,  238 
of  thorax,  314 

action  of,  320 
of  thumb,  225 

action  of,  230 
of  tongue,  294 

action  of,  296 
of  trunk  and  upper  linili,  anterior, 
196 

posterior,  190 

action  of,  201 
subvertebral  (morphol.),  344 
ventro-lateral  (morphol.),   18S,  266, 

345 
Musculo-cutaneous  nerve  ot  arm.  609 

of  leg,  644 
Musculo-phrenic  artery,  400 
Musculo-spiral  nerve,  614,  686 
Mylo-glossi'.s   {/J-vKri,    a    mill,    the    jaw  ; 

yXHaa-a,  the  tongue)  muscle,  296 
Mylo-hj'oid  arteiy,  379 
groove,  56 
muscle,  293 
nerve,  567 
ridge,  56 
Myoides.     See  Platysma. 
Myology   (/uCy,    a    muscle  ;    Xoyos,    dis- 
course), 186 
Myotome   (jms,  a  muscle ;   Te/j-uai,    I   di- 
vide), 188 
iI}Tiiform  {fxvpTov,  a  myrtle-berry  ;  for- 
ma, shape)  fossa,  48 


Nares  (nostrils),  posterior,  62,  671 
Kasal  {nasiw),  the  nose)  aperture,  anterior, 
59,  668 

arteries,  372,  381,  383,  385 

bone,  54,  76 

ossification  of,  73 

crest,  49,  61 

duct,  48,  54,  60,  670 

Ibssje,  or  cavities,  67 

ganglion,  562 

index,  83 

nerves.     See  J^krves. 

notch,  of  frontal  bone,  37 
of  upper  javr,  48 

point,  80 

process,  47,  49 

.spine  of  frontal  bone,  37 


Nasal — coHtimicd. 

spine  of  palate  bone,  51 

of  upper  jaw,  48,  59,  668 
veins,  494 
Nasion,  80 

Naso-palatine  nerve,  563 
jS"avicular   (navicula,    a   small    ship    or 
boat)  bone  of  foot,  121 

articulations  of,  17S,  181 
liomology  of,  134 
ossification  of,  125 
fossa,  45 
N'eck,  of  a  bone,  8 
2!ieck,  fasciai  of,  288 

muscles,  anterior,  289 

lateral  and  prevertebral,  302 
superficial  anatomy  of,  671 
veins  of,  493 
Nelaton's  line,  690 

jSTerves,  Descriptive  Anatomy  of,  542 
abdominal,  of  ilio-hypogastric,  623 
abducent,  570 
accessory,  spinal,  586 

obturatoi",  626 
alveolar,  560 
Arnold's,  582 

articular  of  ankle-joint,  640,  644 
of  elbow-joint,  609,  610,  613 
hip-joint,  625,  62S,  633 
knee,  625,  628,  629,  639,  643 
shoulder-joint,  605,  607 
temporo-maxillary  joint,  566 
wrist,  612,  613,  617 
auditory,  575     _ 
auricular,  anterior,  566 
great,  599,  673 
posterior,  572 
of  pnenmo-gastric,  582 
of  small  occipital,  600 
auriculo-temporah  566 
buccal  of  facial,  573 

of  inferior  maxillary,  566 
cardiac,  lower,  656 
middle,  656 
of  pneumo-gastric,  583 
upper,  654 
carotid  of  glosso-pharyngcal,  578 

sympathetic,  653 
cavernous  of  penis,  665 
cerebro-spinal,  542 
cervical,  divisions  of,  anterior,  597 
liosterior,  593 
second,  597 
superficial,  599,  673 
cervico-facial,  573 
chorda  tympani,  567,  572 
ciliary,  long,  557 

short,  558 
circumflex,  607,  685 
coccygeal,  divisions  of,  anterioi',  631 

posterior,  596 
commuiiicantes  noni,  589,  600 
of  Cotunnius,  563 
crural,  anterior,  626 

of  genito-crural,  623 
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Nerves — continued. 

cutaneous,  of  abdomen,  620 
calcaneo-plantar,  640 
external,  of  arm,  609 

of  lumbar  plexus,  624 
musculo-spiral,  615 
gluteal,  635 
internal,  of  arm,  607 
small,  609 
musculo-spiral,  614 
of  thigh,  627 
lateral,  619,  620,  621 
middle,  of  thigh,  627 
of  obturator,  626 
palmar,  of  median,  613 

of  ulnar,  610 
perforating,  636 
posterior,  of  thigh,  635 
of  small  sciatic,  635,  636 
of  thorax,  anterior,  620 
lateral,  619 

dental,  superior,  560 
inferior,  567 
lesser  inferior,  567 

descendens  noni,  5S9 

diaphragmatic,  600,  662 

digastric,  573 

digital,  in  hand,  of  median,  613 
of  radial,  616 
of  ulnar,  612 
in  foot,  external  ]da]itar,  642 
internal  plantar,  641 
musculo-cutaneous,  644 

dorsal,  divisions  of,  anterior,  617 
posterior,  595 
first,  617 
of  clitoris,  638 
of  hand,  610 
last,  620 
of  penis,  6^,^ 

dorsi-lumbar,  62 1 

ethmoidal,  posterior,  557 

facial,  570,  669 

of  infraorbital,  561 
of  gi-eat  auricular,  599 

of  femoral  artery,  627 

«f  femur,  627 

of  fibula,  640 

fibular  commnnicating,  643 

frontal,  556 

gastric,  586 

genital,  623 

genito-crural,  623 

glosso-pliaryngeal,  575 

gluteal,  inferior,  (tTfS 
superior,  635 

gustatory,  567 

hajmorrhoidal,  inferior,  636 
superior,  665 

of  fourth  sacral,  631 

of  humerus,  609 

hypogastric,  623 

hypoglossal,  587,  672 

iliac,  622 

ilio-hypogastrie,  622 


Nerves — continued. 
ilio-inguinal,  623 
incisor,  567 
inframaxillary,  573 
infraorbital,  559,  669 

of  facial;  573,  669 
infratrochlear,  557 
intercostal,  tirst,  619 

lower  or  abdominal,  620 

upper  or  pectoral,  619 
intercosto-humeral,  619 
interosseous,  of  arm,  anterior,  613 
posterior,  616,  686 
of  foot,  645 
Jacobson's,  577 
labial,  of  inferior  dental,  567 

of  infraorbital,  561 
lachrymal,  555 
laryngeal,  external,  582 

inferior,  583 

internal,  583 

recurrent,  583 

superior,  582 
lingual,  of  fifth,  567,  671 

glosso-pharyngeal,  578 

vagus,  582 
lumbar,  divisions  of,  posterior,  596 
anterior,  621 

fifth,  630 
lumbo-inguinal,  623 
lumbo-sacral,  630 
malar,  of  facial,  573 

of  orbital,  560 
masseteric,  565 
mastoid,  599 
maxillary,  inferior,  564 

superior,  559 
median,  612,  685,  687 
meningeal,  of  vagus,  582 
mental,  567 
musculo-cutaneous  of  arm,  609 

leg,  644 
musculo-spiral,  614,  686 
mylo-hyoid,  567 
nasal,  556 

anterior  or  su]>erficial,  557 

of  infraorbital,  561 

inferior,  562 

of  superior  dental,  561 

upper,  562 

of  Vidian,  563 
naso-palatine,  563 
obturator,  625 

accessory,  626 
occipital,  of  facial,  572 

great,  595,  668 

small,   599 

third,  595 
oculomotor,  550 

externa],  570 
oculo-nasal,  556 
ccsophageal,  585 
olfactory,  549 
ophthalmic,  555 
optic,  549 
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2!rER\T:s — coiit  in  iicd. 
orbital,  560 
palatine,  562 
^lalinar,  of  median,  613 

of  ulnar,  610 
palpebral,  561 
parotid,  566 
pars  intermedia,  570 
patellar,  of  int.  sapbcnous,  631 
pathetic,  552 
perineal,  636 

of  fourth  sacral,  631 
peroneal,  642 

communicating,  643 
petrosal,  deep,  large,  564,  653 
small,  578,  653 

superficial,  external,  572,  656 
large,  564,  572 
small,  569,  577 
pharyngeal  of  pneumo-gastric,  5S2 

of  glosso-pharyngeal,  578 

of  spheuo-palatiue ganglion,  564 

of  sympathetic,  654  . 

phrenic,  600,  605,  606 
plantar,  641 
pneumo-gastric,  578 
popliteal,  external,  642,  693 

internal,  639,  693 
portio  dura,  570 

intermedia,  570 

mollis,  575 
pterygoid,  external,  566 

internal,  566 
pudendal,  inferior,  635 
juidic,  636 

pulmonary,  of  pneumo-gastric,  5S5 
radial,  615,  686 

of  radius,  613 
recurrent,  of  inferior  maxillary,  565 

of  ophthalmic,  555 

of  superior  maxillary,  559 

of  vagus,  582,  583 
renal,  668 

sacral,  divisions  of,  anterior,  630 
posterior,  596 

fifth,  631 
sacral,  fourth,  631 
saphenous,  internal,  or  long,  629 

external,  or  short,  640 
sciatic,  great,  638,  691,  692 

small,  635,  692 
scrotal,  long,  636 
spermatic,  external,  623 
Sj[)}ieno-ethinoidal,  557 
spinal.     See  Nerves,  Spixal. 

accessory,  586,  673 
splanchnic,  great,  657 

small,  659 

smallest,  659 
stj'lo-hyoid,  573 
suboccipital,  593,  597 
subscapular,  606 
supraacromial,  600 
supraclavicular,  600 
supramaxillary,  573 


Nerves — contiau-cd. 

supraorbital,  556,  668 
suprascapular,  605,  606 
suprasternal,  600 
supratrochlear  556,  668 
temporal,  deep,  565 

of  facial,  573 

of  orbital,  560 

superficial,  567 
temporo-facial,  573 

malar,  560 
thoracic,  anterior,  606 

posterior,  605,  606 
thyroid,  656 

of  tibia,  640 
tibial,  anterior,  644 

communicating,  640 

posterior,  640 
tonsillitic,  578 
trifacial  or  trigeminal,  553 
trochlear,  552 
tympanic,  577 
of  ulna,  613 
ulnar,  610,  686 

collateral,  614 
vagus,  578 
Vidian,  563 
of  Wi'isbei'g,  609 
Nerves,  Cranial,  classification  of,  542 
connection  with  encephalon,  542 
general  distribution  of,  548 
first  pail',  or  olfactory,  549 
second  pair,  or  optic,  550 
third  pair,  550 
fourth  pair,  552 
fifth  pair,  553 

ophthalmic,  555 

superior  maxiilarj',  559 

inferior  maxillary,  564 
sixth  pair,  570 
seventh  pair,  570 
eighth  pair,  575 
ninth  jiair,  575 
tenth  pair,  578 
eleventh  pair,  586 
twelfth  pair,  587 
Nerves,  Spixal,  590 

divisions  of,  anterior,  597 

posterior,  593 
origins  of,  591,  684 
roots  of,  591 
Nerves,      Sympathetic,     Descriptive 
Anatomy  of,  650 
ganglia  of.     Sec  Gaxot.iox. 
gangliateil  cords  of,  650 

cervical  part,  651 

lumbar  Jiart,  660 

sacral  pai  t,  660 

thoracic  part,  657 
plexuses  of.     See  Plexuses. 
Nerves  of  abdomen,  muscular,  648 
of  arm,  cutaneous,  646 

muscular,  211,  649 
of  back,  cutaneous,  646 

muscular,  648 
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Neiiv'ks — contuiuccL 
of  bladder,  665 
of  buttock,  cutaneous,  647 

muscular,  649 
of  eyelids  anil  eyebrows,  cutaneous, 

646 
of  face,  cutaneous,  646 

muscular,  280,  647 
of  foot,  cutaneous,  647 

muscular,  265,  649,  650 
of  forearm,  cutaneous,  646 

muscular,  218,  224 
of  hand,  cutaneous,  646 

muscular,  229,  649 
of  head,  cutaneous,  646 

maseular,  647 
of  heart,  583,  654,  656,  661 
of  hip,  muscular,  237,  649 
of  larynx,  582,  648 
of  leg,  cutaneous,  647 

muscular,   252,   253,   260,  649, 
650 
of  limb,  lower,  cutaneous,  647 

muscular,  649 
upper,  cutaneous,  646 

muscular,  649 
of  lips,  cutaneous,  646 
of  lungs,  585 
of  muscles     of    mastication,     287, 

647 
of  muscles  Ix-tween  trunk  and  u]iper 

limb,  196,  200,  648 
of  neck,  cutaneous,  646 

muscular,   288.   290,   292,    294, 
648 
of  nose,  cutaneous,  64S 
of  03so]ihagus,  585 
of  orbit,  muscular,  283,  647 
of  palate,  muscular,  301,  64S 
of  penis,  646,  665 
of  perineum,  cutaneous,  646 

musciilar,  342,  64S 
of  pharynx,  299,  64S 
of  scrotum,  646 
of  shoulder,  cutaneous,  646 

mu.scular,  207,  649 
of  thigh,  cutaneous,  647 

muscxilar,  240,  245,  24S,  649 
of  thorax,  muscular,  320,  648 
of  tongue,  296,  64S 
of  trunk,  cutaneous,  646     " 

muscular,  648 
of  uterus,  666 
of  vagina,  666 
of  vas  deferens,  665 
of  vesicula  seminal  is,  665 
Nervi  raoUes,  655 

sinu-vertebrales,  653 
I^Tervus  ischiadicus  major,  638 
ischiadicus  minor,  635 
renalis  posterior,  659 
splanchnicus  supremus,  659 
vagus  (wandering  nerve),  578 
^N^eural  {vevpov,  a  nerve),  arches  of  ver- 
tebra', 24 


Neural — continaecJ. 

canal,  10 

cavity,  of  body,  3 

septum,  344 

spines  of  vertebra?,  10 
jSTeuro-central  suture,  20 
Neurology     (vevpov,     a    nerve  ;     xiyos, 

discourse),  542 
Nipple,  position  of,  674 
No.sE,  arteries  of,  372,  381,  383 

cavities  or  fossaj  of,  67 

meatus  of,  47,  67 

muscles  of,  275 

septum  of,  67 

veins  of,  494,  49S 
Notch  of  bone,  9 

clavicular,  26 

cotyloid,  107 

ethmoidal,  36 

interclavicular,  26 

intercondylar,  114 

jugular,  34 

lachrymal,  49 

nasal,  of  frontal  bone,  37 
of  upjier  jaw,  48 

scapular,  87 

sciatic,  105,  107 

sigmoid,  56 

spheno-])alatine,  52 

suj)raorbital,  36,  59,  60,  667 

suprascapiiliir,  88 

suprasternal,  27,  671 
Notches  of  vertebrae,  10 
Nuclei  of  cranial  nerves,  544 

Oeeliox    {ofieXcita    ^a.(pij,     the     sagittal 

sntiire),  80 
Oblique  inguinal  hernia,  699 
Oblic|uus.     Sec  MuscLas. 
Obturator  {oUuro,  I  stop  up)  artery,  454 
relation  to  hernia,  455 
fascia,  336 
foramen,  104,  107 
membrane  or  ligament,  167 
muscles,  235,  237 
nerve,  625 

accessory,  626 
vein,  522 
Occipital  {occiput,  the  1>ack  of  the  head), 
artery,  372,  668,  672 
bone,  32 

articulations  of,  32,  143 
ossification  of,  69 
crest,  external  and  internal,  33,  34 
emissary  vein,  508 
foramen,  32,  66 
fossa?,  33 
groove,  40,  64 
lymithatics,  541 
nerve.     Sec  Nerves. 
point,  81 

protuberances,  33,  667 
sinus,  503,  505 
veins,  498 

of  diploe,  507 
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Occipitnlis.     Sec  MrscLES. 
Occipito-atlantal  ligaments,  144 
Occipito-axial  ligaoicnts,  144 
Occipito-froiital  aponeurosis,  270 
Occipito-fiontalis  muscle,  270 
Occipito-mastoid  suture,  57 
Occipito-parietal  suture,  57 
Occipito-pkaryngc us  muidc,  299 
Oculo-niotor  nerve,  550 

external,  570 
Oculo-nasal  nerve,  556 
Odontoid   (oSJvs,   <:^en.   6Z6utos,  a  tootli ; 
etSos,  shape)  ligaments,  144 

process  of  tlic  axis,  12,  21,  23 
(Esophagus,  671,  682 
(Esophageal  arteries,  396,  431,  436 

nerves  and  plexus,  5S5 
(Esophagus,  foramen  for,  in  diaphragm, 

319 
lymphatics  of,  537 
Olecranon   (wAei/r),    the  elbow  ;  Kpdvos,  a 
helmet),  91,  686 
fossa  of,  90 

groove,  47,  66 
Olfactory  nerves,  549 
Olivary  eminence,  42,  66 
Omo-hyoid  (i/uos,   the  shoulder  ;    hyoid 

bone)  muscle,  292,  672,  673 
Ophryon  {otppvs,  eyebrow),  80 
Ophthalmic  {o(p6a\fj.os,    an  eve)    artery, 
382 
ganglion,  557 
nerve,  555 
veins,  506 
Opisthion  {oiricrBios,  hinder),  81 
Opisthotic    {oTriaBev,  behind ;    o5s,    gen. 
wt6s,  the  ear)  portion  of  temporal 
bone,  71 
Opponens.     Sec  Muscles, 
Optic  foramen,  45,  60,  66 

nerve  or  tract,  550 
Obicular  ligamejit,  155 
Obicularis.     Sec  Muscles. 
Orbital  arch,  36 
artery,  377 

canals,  internal,  37,  47,  60,  66 
index,  83 
nerve,  560 

plate  of  ethmoid  bone,  46 
frontal  bone,  36,  54,  66 
process  of  palate  bone,  50.  5 1 
vein,  496 
Orbitosphenoid,  71,  75 
Orbits  (orMki,  a  circle;,  59 
fasciffi  of,  284 
muscles  of,  281 
nerves  passing  into,  552 
Organs  and  textures,  i 
Origin  of  muscles,  187 

of  cranial  nerves,  544 
Orthognathous  (6p66s,  iipright ;  jvdOos,  a 

jaw)  skulls,  83 
Os  calcis,  119 

articulations  of,  17S 
liomologj'  of,  134 


Os  calcis — conlimixd. 

ossification  of,  135 
centrale,  133 

coxiB  (the  bone  of  the  hip),  104 
innominatum,  104 
lingute,  57 
magnum,  86,  134 

ossiiicatiou  of,  102 
planum,  56 
pubis,  106 

homology  of,  129,  134 
ossification  of,  123 
unguis,  54 
Ossa   suprasternalia    (bones    above-   the 

sternum),  27 
Ossa  suturarum,  58 
Ossa  triquetra  (triangular  bones),  58 
Ossification,  7 

of  bones  of  head,  68 
of  pelvis,  and  lower  limb,  123 
of  upper  limb,  99 
of  ribs  and  sternum,  30 
of  vertebra,  20 
Osteology  (o(7T€or,  a  bone  ;  x6yos\,  7 
Otic     {ovs,    wt6s,    the     ear)     ganglion, 

568 
Ovarian  artery,  444 
plexus,  517 
veins,  517 


Pacchionian  fossfe,  35,  65 
Palate  bone,  50,  76 

ossification  of,  73 
hard,  49,  50,  62 
muscles  of  soft,  300 
plate  of  palate  bone,  50,  6j 
superior  maxilla,  49 
soft,  300 
Palatine  arteries,  371,  376,  380 
canal,  anterior,  49,  62 

posterior,  48,  51,  62,  671 
nerves,  562 
spine,  51 
veins,  496,  498 
Palato-glossus  muscle,  300  ■ 

Palato-pharyngeus  muscle,  301 
Palm,  lines  of,  689 
Palmar  arches,  421,  427,  689 
fascia,  225,  689 
ligaments,  carpal,  160 

carpo-metacarpal,  162 
metacarpal,  161 
nerves,  of  median,  613 
of  uina,  610,  612 
Palmaris.     See  Muscles. 
Palpebral  arteries,  383 
fissure,  669 
nerves,  556,  561 
vein,  494,  496 
Pampiniform     {2)airi2nm(s,     a     tendril ; 

forma,  shape),  plexus,  517 
Pancreas,  lymphatics  of,  534 
situation  of,  680,  684 
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Pancreatic  arteries,  438 

plexus,  664 

veins,  526 
Pancreatico-duodenal      arteries,      436, 

439 

plexus,  663 
Pauniculus  adiposus,  189 

carnosus,  189,  288 
Papilla  laclirynialis,  669 
Par  vagum,  578 
Parapophysis  {irapa,  beside  ;  ajiojthusis), 

23 

Parietal  arterj^  375 
bone,  34,  75 
ossification  of,  69 

eminence,  34, 69 

emissary  vein,  50S 
fossa,  35 

foramen,  34 

lymphatic  glands,  539 
Parieto-mastoid  suture,  58 
Parieto-occipital  fissure,  position,  668 
Parotid  fascia,  285,  289 

gland,  669 

nerves,  566 

veins,  494,  496 
Pars  intermedia,  570 
JParumiilical  vein,  526 
Patella  (a  dish  or  plate),  115,  693 

ligament  of,  173 
lateral,  174 

movement  of,  on  femur,  176 

ossification  of,  124 
Patellar  plexus,  630 
Pathetic  nerve,  552 
Pectmeus  muscle,   246 
Pectoral  region,  fascia  of,  196 

lymphatic  glands,  537 

ridge,  90 
Pectoralis  major  muscle,  196,  673 

minor,  197,  674 
Pedicles  of  vertebrai,  9 
Pelvic  fascia,  336 

girdle,  129 

index,  11 1 

plexus,  665 
Pelvic  and  thoracic  limbs,  homologous 

bones  in,  134 
Pelvis  (a  basin),  104,  108 

articulations  of,  164 

axis  of,  109 

brim  or  inlet  of,  108 

compared  with  shoulder,  129 

ditferences  in  the  sexes,  1 10 

dimensions  of,  ill 

distinctive   characters  of,    in  man, 

III,  135 

fasciaj  of,  336 
in  child,    124 
lower  or  true,  108 
lymphatics  of,  531 
outlet  of,  108 
position  of,  109 
upper  or  false,  108 
veins  of,  522 


Penis,  dorsal  artery  of,  45S 
nerve  of,  637 
vein  of,  522 
lymphatics  of,  531 
nerves  of,  646,  648,  665 
suspensory  ligament  of,  322 
Perforans  muscle  of  fingers,  215 

of  toes,  257 
Perforating  arteries.     See  AiiterV. 

cutaneous  nerve,  636 
Perforatus  muscle  of  fingers,  215 

of  toes,  262 
Pericardial  arteries,  400,  431 
Perimysium     (irepi,      around  ;      /jlvs,     a 

muscle),  186 
Perineum    (irepi,    about ;     vaioi,     I    am 
situated),  fascia  of,  334 
muscles  of,  339 

in  female,  343 
nerves  of,  cutaneous,  646 
muscular,  64S 
superficial   an<l    topogrupliical  ana- 
tomy of,  704 
Perineal  arterj',  superficial,  457,  459 
transverse,  457 
fascia,  334 
nerve,  636 

of  fourth  sacral,  631 
Periotic  {t^epi,  about ;  o5y,  oitJs,  the  ear) 

portion  of  temporal  bone,  70,  75 
Periosteum  (Trepf  about  ;  6(tt4ov,  a  bone),  7 
Peroneal   (irtpdfT),   the  pin  of  a  buckle, 
the  fibula)  arteries,  479,-480 
bone,  117 
nerve,  642 
veins,  521 
Peroneus.     Sec  Muscles. 
Pes  anserinus,  571 
Petro-mastoid  portion  of  temporal  bono, 

70,  75 
Pctro-pharijiigcus  ransdc,  299 
Fctro-idjuamouv  sinufi,  505 
Petrosal  nerves.     See  Neiives. 

sinuses,  505 
Petrous  (ireTpa,  a  rock)  ganglion,  576 

portionofthetemporalbone,  38,40,  70 
Phalanges  ((pdXay^,  a  rank  of  soldiers)  of 
fingers.  98 
articulations  of,  163 
cutaneous  ligament  of,  225 
ossific^ition  of,  102 
of  toes,  123 
articulation  of,  184 
ossification  of,  125 
Pharj'ngeal  arterj',  375 
nerves.     See  Nerves, 
plexus,  578,  582 
veins,  499 
Pltaryngo-mastoideus  -muscU,  299 
Pharynx  {(pipvyi;),  671,  muscles  of,  297 

nerves  of,  648 
Phrenic  {<ppw,  the  diaphragm)  arter)', 
inferior,  445 
superior,  400 
ganglion,  602,  662 
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Phrenic — contimud. 

nerve,  600 

plexus,  662 

veins,  51S 

Pia  mater,  Ij-nipliaties  of,  541 

Pillars  of  abdominal  ring,  325 

fauces,  300 
Pisiform  {pisum,  a  pea  ;  forma,  shape) 
bone,  96,  133,  681 
articulation  oi,  160 
ossification  of,  102 
Pituitary    {pifAiita,    phlegm    or   mucus) 

fossa,  42 
Pivot-joint,  138 
Plagiocephaly  {irKajioi;  oblicjue  ;  Ke(pa\ri, 

head),  84 
Plane,  mesial,  5 

Plantar  (planta,  the  sole  of  the  foot)  ar- 
teries.    Sec  Arteuy. 
fascia,  260 
muscles,  262 
nerves,  641 
Plantaris  muscle,  256 
Plate,  cribriform,  46,  47 

orbital  of  frontal  bone,  36,  64 

of  ethmoid,  46 
palate,  of  palate  bone,  50,  67 

of  superior  maxilla,  49 
pterj-goid,    internal    and    external, 

45,  71 
tympanic,  40,  71 

vertical  of  ethmoid,  45,  46,  72,  75 
of  palate  bone,  50 
Platyrhine   (irAarvs,    broad ;    ^is,    pivos, 

nose)  skulls,  83 
Plat3"sma  myoides    {-KXaTvaixa,   a   plate, 
from  irXarvvw,    I  extend  ;   jm^,   a 
muscle  ;  il^os,  shape),  278,  288 
Pleura,  extent  of,  675,  682 
Plexus,  subperitoneal  arterial,  448 

subpleural  mediastinal,  400 
Plexuses  of  nerves,  aortic,  664 
brachial,  603,  672 
cardiac,  661 
carotid,  653 
cavernous,  653 
cervical,  598 

posterior,  595 
coccygeal,  631 
coeliac,  663 
coronary,  of  heart,  661 

of  stomach,  663 
cystic,  663 
dental  inferior,  567 

superior,  561 
diaphragmatic,  662 
epigastric,  662 
ganglioformis,  579 
gangliosus,  665 
gastro-epiploic,  663,  664 
hfemorrhoidal,  665 
hepatic,  663 
hypogastric,  664 
inferior,  665 
infraorbital,  561 
VOL.   I. 


Plexuses — continued. 

intermesenteric,  664 

lumbar,  621 

mesenteric,  inferior,  664 
superior,  664 

oesophageal,  585 

paucreatic,  664 

pancreatico-duodenal,  663 

patellar,  630 

pelvic,  665 

pharyngeal,  57S,  5S3 

phrenic,  662 

prevertebral,  651 

prostatic,  665 

pulmouar}',  585 

pyloric,  663 

renal,  663 

sacral,  631 

solar,  662 

spermatic,  663 

splenic,  663 

suprarenal,  662 

tympanic,  577 

vaginal,  666 

vesical,  665 
Plexuses  of  veins,  Ijnsilar,  505 

choroid,  501 

hnjmorrhoidal,  524 

ovarian,  517 

pampiniform,  517 

prostatic,  524 

pterygoid,  496 

spermatic,  517 

uterine,  524 

vaginal,  524 

vesical,  524 
Plica  semilunaris,  669 
Pneumo-gastric     {irvevjxaiv,    the      lung 
yaariip,  the  stomach)  nerve,  578 
Point,  alveolar,  80 

auricular,  81 

nasal.  So 

occipital,  81 

spinal,  or  subnasal,  So 

supraorbital,  80 
Pomum  Adami,  671 
Popliteal  artery,  474,  693,  695 

line,  116 

lymphatic  glands,  529,  694 

nerves.     Sec  Nerves. 

space,  240 

surface,  of  femur,  114 
vein,  521 
Popliteus.     See  Muscles. 
Portal  vein,  524 
Portio  dura,  570 
mollis,  575 
Postaxial  {jmst,  behind  ;  a.vis)  borders  of 

limbs,  131 
Postglenoid  process,  39 
Postsphenoicl,  71 
Poupart's  ligament,  324,  691 
Preaortic  plexus, 

Preaxial  (i^/'ce,  before  ;  axis)  borders  of 
limbs,  131 

3  B 
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Premaxillary  bone,  72,  76 
Presphenoid,  71,  75 
Presternum  {^rce,  before  ;  stermun),  26 
Prevertebral  fascia,  289 

muscles  of  neck,  303 

plexuses,  651,  661 
Process  of  bone,  8 

acromion,  87 

alveolar,  of  superior  maxilla,  47,  49 

angular,  of  frontal  bone,  36 

auditory,  external,  40 

basilar,  32,  34 

clinoid,  anterior,  43 
middle,  45 
posterior,  43 

coracoid,  88,  100,  684 

coronoid  of  lower  jaw,  56,  61 
of  ulna,  91 

ensiforra,  27 

ethmoidal,  of  inferior  turbinate  bone, 

55 
falciform,  166 
hamular,  of  lachrymal  bone,  54 

of  sphenoid  bone,  45,  670 
jugular,  of  occipital  bone,  34 
lachrymal,  of  inferior  turbinate  bone, 

55' 
malar,  of  upper  jaw,  47,  49 
mastoid,  39,  61,  64,  71,  666 
maxillary,  of  inferior  turbinate  bone, 

55 

of  palate  bone,  51 
nasal,  of  upper  jaw,  47,  49 
odontoid,  12,  21,  23 
orbital,  of  palate  bone,  50,  5 1 
palate,  of  upper  jaw,  47,  49 
postglenoid,  39 
l^terygoid,  42,  44 
pyramidal,  50,  51 
sphenoidal,  50,  52 
spinous,  of  sphenoid  bone,  44 

of  fibula,  117 

of  radius,  94,  687 
styloid,  of  temporal  bone,  40,63,71,76 

of  ulna,  92,  687 
supracondylar,  91,  412,  414 
turbinate,  superior  and  inferior,  47 
uncinate,  of  ethmoid  bone,  46 
vaginal,  of  sphenoid,  45 

of  temporal  bone,  40,  63 
zj'gomatic,  39 
Processes,    accessory,    of  lumbar   verte- 
brte,  14,  24 
capitular,  of  dorsal  vertebrae,  23 
mammillary,   of    lumbar  vertebra, 

I5>  24 
tubercular,  of  dorsal  vertebrae,  23 
of  vertebrae,   articular,   10,    11,    12, 

13,  15 
spinous,io,  II,  12, 13,  14, 15,681 
transverse,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14 
serial  relations  of,  23 
Processus  cochleariformis    (spoon-shaped 

process),  41 
Profunda  arteries.     Sec  Autert. 


Prognathous   (wprf,    forward  ;    yvddos,    a 

jaw)  skulls,  83 
Promontory  of  sacrum,  1 5 
Pronation  (jnwius,  having  the  face  down- 
ward), 156,  279 
Pronator  and  flexor  muscles,  213,  687 
Pronator.     See  JIuscles. 
Prootic  (Trp6,  before  ;  ovs,  gen.  wt6s,  the 

ear)  centre,  71 
Prostate,  situation  of,  707 
Prostatic  plexus  (nerves),  665 

(veins),  524 
Protuberance,  occipital,  external,  33,  667 

internal,  33 
Psoas  {■^6a,  the  loin)  muscles,  240,  242 
Pterion  {izripov  a  wing),  81 
Pterygoid  [irTepv^,  a  wing ;  eTSos  shape) 
arteries,  380 
bones,  71,  76 
canal,  45 
fossa,  45,  62 
muscles,  286 
nerves,  556 
notch,  45 
plates,  45,  71 
plexus,  496 
process,  42,  44 
Pterygoidcus  'proprius  muscle,  2S7 
Pterj'go-maxillary  fissure,  62 

ligament,  280,  671 
Pterygo-palatine  artery,  381 

canal,  45,  52,  62 
Pterygo-ijliaryngcus  cxtcrniis,  299 
Pterygo-spinosus  muscle,  287 
Pterygo-spinous  ligcwicnt,  287 
Pubes,  678 

Pubic  arteries,  454,  464 
articulation,  167 
bone.     See  Os  Pubis, 
portion  of  fascia  lata,  232 
region,  678 
vein,  522 
Pi;bo-fenioral  ligament,  170 
Pudendal  nerve,  inferior,  635 
Pudic  arteries.     See  Aiitehy. 
nerve,  636 
veins,  520,  522 
Pulmonary  artery,  350,  677 
cartilage,  677 
nerves  and  plexuses,  585 
veins,  350 
Punctum  lachrymale,  669 
Pyloric  artery,  436 
plexus,  663 
vein,  526 
Pylorus,  situation  of,  680,  682 
Pyramidal  bone,  95,  688 

homology  of,  133,  134 
ossification  of,  102 
process  of  palate  bone,  5 1 
Pyramidalis.     See  Muscles. 
Pja'iformis  muscle,  235 

QuAPRATUs.     See  Muscles. 
Quadriceps  extensor  muscle,  242 
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liADiAL  artery,  423,  688 
varieties  of,  426 

nerve,  615,  6S6 

vein,  508,  510 
Eadio-carjial  articulation,  158 
lladio-carpus  viuscle,  218 
Eadio-ulnar  articulations,  155 
Radius  (a  raj'-,  or  the  spoke  of  a  wheel), 
93,  6S7 

homology  of,  131,  134 

movement  of  on  ulna,  1 56 

nerve  of,  613 

ossification  of,  loi 
Ramus  (a  branch  ;  pi.  rami)  of  ischium, 
106 

of  lower  jaw,  56 

of  pubic  bone,  106 

cervicalis  princeps  (art.),  373 

descendens  noni  (nerve),  589 
Rami  communicantes  noni  (nerve),  600 
Kanine    {rana,    a  frog,    also  a  swelling 
imder  the  tongue)    artery,    369, 
670 

vein,  500,  670 
Receptaculum  chyli,  527 
Keeto-vesical  fascia,  336,  707 
Eectum,  ligament  of,  338 

lymphatics  of,  532 
Rectus.  See  Muscles. 
Recurrent  arteries.     See  Aktery. 

nerves.     Sec  Nerves. 
Region,  epigastric,  678 

gluteal,  690 

hyo-mental,  671 

hyo-sternal,  671 

hypochondriac,  678 

hypogastric,  678 

iliac,  678 

infrahyoid,   671 

inguinal,  67S 

lumbar,  67S 

pubic,  678 

submaxillary,  671 

suprahyoid,  671 

umbilical,  678 
Renal  {ren,  the  kidney)  artery,  443 

ganglia,  663 

plexus,  663 

vein,  518 
Respiration,  movements  of,  320 
Retinacula  (restraining  bands)  of  tendons, 

189 
Retrahens  auriculam  muscle,  271 
Rhomboid  (p6ix^os,  a  rhomb ;  elSoy,  shape) 

ligament,  152 
Rhomboideus.     See  Muscles. 
Ribs,  27,  674,  682 

articulations  of,  146 
cartilages  of,  29 
ossification  of,  30 

movements  of,  148 
Ridge  of  bone,  8 
gluteal,  114 
mylo-hyoid,  56 
jjectoral,  89 


Ridge — continued. 

superciliary,  ^6,  667 
Ridges,  supracondylar,  90,  685 
Rima  glottidis,  671 

Riug,  abdominal,  external  or  superficial, 
325,  679,  696 
internal  or  deep,  333,  679,  696 

crural  or  femoral,  333,  603 
Risorius  {rideo,  I  laugh)  muscle,  278 
Rolando,  fuiTow  of,  position,  668 
Rostrum  (a  beak)  of  sphenoid  bone,  43 
Rotation,  139 
Rotatores  dorsi,  311 
Rotula  (dim.  oi  rota,  awheel),   115 


Sac,  lachrymal,  670 
Sacral  arteries,  middle,  448 
lateral,  461 
canal,  17 
cornua,  15 
foramina,  15,  16 
lymphatic  glands,  531 
nerves,  divisions  of,  anterior,  630 
posterior,  596 
fourth  and  fifth,  631 
plexus,  631 
veins,  lateral,  522 
middle,   19 
Sacro-coccygeal  articulation,  165 
Sacro-coccygcus  'posticus  muscle,  310 
Sacro-iliac  articulation,  166 
Sacro-lumbalis  muscle,  309 
Sacro-sciatic  foramina,  167 

ligaments,  166 
Sacro-vertebral  angle,  18 

articulation,  164 
Sacrum  {os  sacrum),  9,  15 
articulations  of,  164 
osssification  of,  21 
varieties  of,  17 
Sagittal  {sagitta,  an  arrow)  suture,  57 
Salpingo-pharyugeus  {aaXnty^,  a  trumpet 
<papu7|,'  the  pharynx)  muscle, 
301 
Saphenous   (a-ai^rivfis,    manifest)   nerves. 
See  Nerves, 
opening,  231,  691 
veins.     See  Veiks. 
Sartorius  (sartor,  a  tailor)  muscle,  242, 

691,  693 
Scalene  tubercle,  29 
Scalenus  (o-KaAijvc's,  with  unequal  sides) 

muscles,  302 
Scalp,  lymphatics  of,  541 
Scaphoceiihaly  (tr/caijirj,  a  boat  ;  KfcpaAii, 

head),  84 
Scaphoid  {aKa.(pt],  a  skiff  or  boat ;  efSos, 
shape)  bone  of  foot,  121 
bone  of  hand,  95,  688 
homology  of,  133,  134 
Scapula,  86,  681 

compared  with  ilium,  129,  135 
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Scapula — continued. 
ligaments  of,  153 
ossification  of,  97 
Scapular  artery,  dorsal,  406 
posterior,  398 
notch,  87 
Scapulo-clavicular  articulation,  152 
Scarpa's  foi'amina,  49 

triangle,  242,  467,  691 
Schindylesis  (erxJi'SiiAew,  1  split),  138 
Sciatic    (la-x}ov,   the    hip)    artery,   459, 
691 
nerve,  great,  638,  691,  692 

small,  635,  692 
notches,  105,  107 
veins,  522 
Sclerotome    ((r/cArjpJs,    hard ;    Tiixvoi,     I 

cut),  188 
Scrotal  hernia,  699 

nerves,  long,  636 
Scrotum  (a  hide),  lymphatics  of,  531 

nerves  of,  646 
Segmentation  of  muscles,  18S 
Segmented  character  of  body,  3 
Segments,  vertebral,  5 
Sella  Turcica  (Turkisli  saddle),  42,  66 
Semilunar  bone,  95 

homology  of,  133,  134 
bone,  ossiiication  of,  102 
fascia,  20S,  687 
fibro-cartilages  of  kuee,  173 
ganglia  of  sympathetic,  662 
Semimembranosus  muscle,  238 
Semispinalis  muscle,  313 
Semitendinosus  muscle,  238 
Sense  capsules  or  cavities,  78 
Sei)tn,  neural,  haemal,  and  lateral,  344 
intermuscular,  of  arm,  207,  6S5,  686 
foot,  261 
forearm,  212 
leg,  249 
thigh,  232 
Septum  (a  partitioi],  from  sepio,  I  hedge 
in),  crural,  703 
nasi,  67 
Serial  homology,  5 
Serrated  [serra,  a  saw)  suture,  137 
Serratus.     Sec  Muscles. 
Sesamoid    {a-fiaa/xov,    a    kind    of    small 
grain  ;  elSos,  shape)  bones,  9,  187 
of  hand,  99,  163 
radial,  134 
of  foot,  123,  184 
ulnar,  133 
Sexual  ditferences  in  skull,  79 
in  femur,  114 
in  pelvis,  no 
in  sacrum,  17 
Sheath,  axillary,  289 
carotid,  2S9 

crural,  or  femoral,  232,  702 
of  rectus  muscle,  327 
Shin-bone,  115 
Shoulder,  articulation  of,  153 
compared  ^vith  pelvis,  129 


Shoulder — continued. 

fascia  of,  202 

ligaments  of,  153 

muscles  of,  202 

nerves  of,  cutaneous,  646 

muscular,  207,  649 

superficial  anatomy  of,  684 
Sigmoid  (C,  a  form  of  the  letter  a-iyixa, 
sUjma  ;  elSos,  shape)  artery,  441 

cavity,  of  radius,  93 

cavities  of  ulna,  90 

notch,  lower  jaw,  56 
Siniis  (a  hollow)  of  aorta,  353 

basilar,  505 

of  bone,  8 

cavernous,  503 
nerves  in,  552 

circular,  504 

coronary,  of  heart,  489 

frontal,' 37,  67,  68,  70 

intercavernous,  505 

of  jugular  vein,  499 

lateral,  503,  505,  668 

longitudinal,  inferior,  505 

longitudinal,  superior,  505,  66S 

maxillary,  50,  67,  68 

occipital,  503,  505 

pedis,  179 

petrosal,  inferior,  499,  505 
superior,  505 

2Ktro-squariiouti,  505 

of  portal  vein,  525 

straight,  503 

tcntorii,  503 

transverse,  505 
Sinuses,  air,  in  bones  of  head,  67 

ethmoidal,  46,  68 

frontal,  37,  67,  68,  70 

sphenoidal,  42,  68 

of  A^alsalva,  353 

venous,  of  cranium,  502 
Skeleton  (<TKe\\u,  I  dry),  2,  7 

adapted  to  erect  attitude,  135 
Skull,  anterior  region  of,  58 

as  a  whole,  57 

base  of,  external,  62 
internal,  66 

difference  from  animals,  74,  135 

diff'erences  in  from  age,  79 
race,  80 
sex,  79 

external  surface,  58 

forms  of,  79 

irregular,  84 

fossffl  of,  66 

grooves  for  blood-vessels  in,  66 

homologies  of,  75 

interior  of,  64 

lateral  region  of,  61 

measurement  of,  80 

morphologj'  of,  74 

ossification  of  bones  of,  68 

superior  region  of,  58 

sutures  of,  57 

vertebrate  theory  of,  78 
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Soemmerriiig's  classification    of   cranial 

nerves,  542 
Solar  (sol,  the  sun)  plexus,  662 
Soleus  [solca,  a  sandal,  or  sole  of  a  shoe, 

also  a  sole  fish)  muscle,  254 
Somatome    (awixa,    a    body ;    Te/xvw,     I 

cut),  5 
Spermatic  artery,  444 

cord,  697 

fascia,  325,  69S 

nerve,  external,  623 

plexus  (nerves),  663 
(veins),  517 

veins,  517 
Sphenoid  {(T(p7\v,  a  wedge ;  €?5os,  shape) 
bone,  42,  75 

ossification  of,  71 
Sphenoidal  crest,  43 

fissure,  45,  59,  66 

position  of  nerves  in,  552 

process  of  palate  bone,  50,  52 

septum,  42 

sinus,  68,  72 

spongy  bones,  43,  72 
Spheuo-maxillary  fissure,  60,  62 

fossa,  62 
Spheno-palatine  artery,  38 1 

foramen,  52,  62 

ganglion,  562 

notch,  52 
Spheno-]5arietal  sinus,  504 

suture,  58 

vein,  498 
Splicno-pharyngeus  muscle,  299 
Sphincter  {atpiyyu,  I  bind.      Sec  Mus- 
cles. 
Spina  bifida,  22 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  586,  673 

arteries.     See  Artkries. 

furrow,  20,  681 

nerves.     Sec  Nerves. 

point,  80 

veins,  515.     Sec  Veins. 
Spinalis.     See  MrscLES. 
Spine.     Sec  Vertebral  Column. 
Spine  of  bone,  8. 

ethmoidal,  43 

of  ilium,  anterior  and  posterior,  105, 
690 
ischium,  105,  691 

nasal,  of  frontal  bone,  37 
of  palate  bone,  5 1 
of  upper  jaw,  48,  59,  668 

neural,  10 

palatine,  51 

peroneal,  120 

of  OS  pubis,  106,  679,  691 
scapula,  87,  681 
tibia,  115 
Spines,  mental,  56 

Spinous    processes    of     vertebra.       See 
Processes. 

of  sphenoid  bone,  44 
Splanchnic  nerves.     See  Nerves. 

ganglion,  657 


Spleen,  lymphatics  of,  534 

situation  of,  682 
Splenic  artery,  438 

flexure  of  colon,  680 

plexus,  663  ; 

vein,  526 
Splenius  muscle,  307 
Spongy  bones,  ethmoidal,  47,  67 

inferior,  54,  67,  73,  76,  668 
sphenoidal,  43,  72 
Squamosals,  75 

Squamous  {squama,  a  scale)  portion  of 
temporal  bone,  38,  70,  76 

suture,  58,  136 
Squamo-zygoraatic,  38,  70,  75 
Stapes  (a  stirrup),  76 
Stellate  ligament,  146 
Stenson,  duct  of,  669,  670 

foramina  of,  49 
Stephanion  {ffrecpavos,  a  crown),  81 
Sternal  arteries,  400 

furrow  or  groove,  27,  674 

lymphatic  glands,  535 

ribs,  27 
Sternalis  muscle,  197 
Sterno-clavicular  articulation,  151 
Sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  290,  671 
Sterno-hyoid  muscle,  291 
Sterno-mastoid  arteries,  367,  373 
Sterno-thyroid  muscle,  291 
Sternum  {(nipvov,  the  breast  or  chest), 
26 

cleft,  27 

ligaments  of,  148 

ossification  of,  31 
Stomach,  position  and  extent  of,  680 

lymphatics  of,  534 
Straiglit  sinus,  503 
Stylo-glossus  muscle,  296 
Stylo-hyal,  71,  76 
Stylo-hyoid  ligament,  57,  74,  76 
muscle,  293 
nerve,  573 
Stiilo-liyoideus  alter  muscle,  293 
Styloid  {cTTiJKos,  a  style  or  pen  ;    uSo^, 
shape)  process  of  fibula,  117 

of  radius,  94,  6S7 

of  temporal  bone,  40,  63,  71,  76 

of  ulna,  92,  687 
Stylo-mastoid  artery,  375 

foramen,  40,  64 
Stylo-maxillary  ligament,  150,  285,  289 
Stylo-pharyngeus  muscle,  299 
Subacromial  bursa,  155 
Suhanconetis  mxiscle,  211 
Subclavian  artery,  387,  673 
branches  of,  392 
surgical  anatomy  of,  402 
varieties  of,  357,  391 

vein,  512,  673 
Subclavius  muscle,  199 
Subcostal  angle,  30,  674 

groove,  28 

muscles,  315 
Subcrureus  muscle,  245 
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Subcutaneous  fasciae,  189 
Sublingual  artery,  369 

gland,  670 
Submaxillary  ganglion,  568 

lymphatic  glands,  540 

region,  671 

salivary  gland,  671 

veins,  496 
Submental  artery-,  371 

vein,  495 
Subnasal  point,  80 
Suboccipital  lymphatic  glands,  539 

nerve,  593,  597 
Subperitoneal  arterial  plexus,  447 
Subpubic  arch,  105 

fascia,  335 

ligament,  167 
Subscapular  arteries,  39S,  406 

lymphatic  glands,  537 

nerves,  606 

vein,  512 
Subscapular  fossa,  86 

muscle,  205 
SuiscajJU'lo-ccqJsula'ris  muscle,  207 
Sulcus-  of  bone,  8 

frontal,  37 
Superciliary  ridge,  36,  667 
Superficial  anatomy,  667 

of  the  abdomen,  677 

of  the  back,  681 

of  the  chest,  673 

of  the  head  and  neck,  667 

of  the  lower  limb,  690 

of  the  perineum,  705 

of  the  trunk,  6^2, 

of  the  upper  limb,  684 
Superficial  fascia,  189 
Supination  {supinus,  lying  on  the  back). 

156,  229 
Supinator  and  extensor  muscles,  218 
Supinator.     Sec  Muscles. 
Supraacromial  artery,  398 

nerve,  600 
Supraclavicular  fossa,  85,  673 

nerves,  600 
Supraclavicularis  muscle,  290 
Supracondylar  lines  of  femur,  1 14 

process,  91,  412,  414 

ridge  of  humerus,  90,  6S5 
Suprahyoid  muscles,  292 

region,  671 
Supramaxillary  nerve,  575 
Supraoccipital  bone,  33,  69,  75 
Supraorbital  artery,  383,  668 

foramen,  36,  59,  60,  667 

nerve,  556,  668 

notch.     Sec  Foramen. 

point,  80 

vein,  494 
Suprarenal  capsules,  lymphatics  of,  532 

arteries,  443,  445 

plexus,  662 

vein,  518 
Suprascapular  artery,  396 

cartilage  or  bone,  100 


Suprascapular — continued, 
ligament,  153 
nerve,  605 
notch,  88 

vein,  498,  512,  672 
Supraspinatus  muscle,  204 
Supraspinous  artery,  398 
fossa,  87 
ligament,  142 
Suprasternal  artery,  398 
nerve,  600 
notch.  27,  671 
Supratrochlear  foramen,  91 

nerve,  556,  668 
Sural  {sura,  the  calf )  arteries,  475 
Surgical  anatomy  of  arteries,    axillary, 
408 
brachial,  415 
carotid,  common,  365 
dorsal  of  foot,  487 
femoral,  473 
iliac,  common,  450 

external,  465 
lingual,  369 
peroneal,  487 
popliteal,  477 
radial,  430 
subclavian,  402 
tibial,  487 
ulnar,  429 
of  hernia,  femoral,  702 
inguinal,  696 
Suspensory  ligament  of  penis,  322 
Sustentaculum  tali  (the  support  of  the 

astragalus),  119 
Sutures  (sutura,  a  seam),  57,  137 
closure  of,  58 
coronal,  57 
forms  of,  137 
frontal,  38,  58,  70 
fronto-parietal,  57 
fronto-temporal,  8r 
interparietal,  57 
lambdoid,  57,  667 
metopic,  38 
neuro-central,  20 
occipito-mastoid,  57 
occipito-parietal,  57 
parietal-mastoid,  58 
sagittal,  57 
spheno-parietal,  58 
squamous,  58 
temporo-parietal,  58 
Sylvius,  hssure  of,  position,  668 
Symmetry  of  form,  5 
Sympathetic  nerves,  650.     See  Nerve, 

SYMPATHETIC. 

Symphysis  {aw,  with,  together  ;  <pvui,  I 
grow),  138 
of  lower  jaw,  56 
pubis,  106,  167 
Synarthrosis  (avv,  with,  together ;  apBpov, 

a  joint),  137 
Synchondrosis     {(tw,    with,     together  ; 
XovZpos,  cartilage),  138 
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t^yiulesmo-pharyngeus  (ffivdeerfios,  a  liga- 
ment) miiscle,  299 
Synostosis  (o-w,  with,  togetlier  ;  oareof, 

a  bone),  84 
Synovial  biirsfe,  or  sbeatlis,  1S9 

membranes  and  cavities,  13S 

of  ankle,  17S 

of  atlas,  143,  144 

of  axis,  143,  144 

carpal,  160 

costo-central,  146 

costo-sterual,  147 

costo-transverse,  1 76 

of  elbow -joint,  ]  58 

of  flexors  of  fingers,  217 

of  hip,  170 

of  knee-joint,  174 

metacarpal,  161 

metatarsal,  183 

radio-carpal,  160 

radio-ulnar,  155,  156 

of  shoulder-joint,  155 

sterno-clavicular,  151 

tarsal,  180,  181,  182 

tarso-metatarsal,  183 

of    teniporo-maxillary   articulation, 
150 

tibio-fibular,  177 

of  vertebra,  articulating,  141 
Systemic  arteries,  351 

veins,  488 


Tables  of  skull,  64 
Tabular  bones,  8 

portion  of  occipital  bone,  33 
Talus  (a  die),  120.     Sec  Astragalus. 
Tarsal  {tarsiis)  artery,  485 

articulations,  178 

ligaments  of  eyelids,  273,  670 
Tarso-metatarsal  articulations,  182 
Tarsus  {rapcros,  the  upper  surtace  of  the 
foot),  119 

homologies  of,  133 

ligaments  of,  178 

movements  of,  185 

ossification  of,  125 
Temporal  {tempora,  the  temples)  arteries. 
Sec  AiiTEiiY. 

bone,  38,  75_ 

ossification  of,  70 

canal,  of  malar  bones,  53,  60 
crest,  36,  667 

fascia,  285 

fossa,  61 

line,  34,  62,  667 

lymphatics,  539 

muscle,  285 

nerves.     8ee  Nerves. 

veins.     See  Veins. 
Temporo-facial  nerve,  573 
Temporo-malar  nerve,  560 
Temporo-maxillary  articulation,  149,  668 

vein,  496,  499 


Temporo-parietal  suture,  58 
Tendo  Achillis,  256 

oculi  or  palpebrarum,  273,  670 
Tendon,    central    or    cordiform,  of  dia- 
phragm, 319 

conjoined,  of  abdominal  muscle,  327 
Tenon,  capsule  or  fascia  of,  284 
Tensor.     Sec  Muscles. 
Teres.     See  Muscles. 
Terms,  descriptive,  5 
Testis,  lymphatics  of,  532 
Thenar  (Oevap,  the   palm   of  the   hand) 

prominence,  225,  689 
Thigh,  bone  of,  in 

fascife  of,  231 

muscles  of,  anterior,  240 
internal,  246 
posterior,  238 

nerves  of,  cutaneous,  647 
muscular,  649 

superficial  anatomy  of,  699 
Thoracic  {thorax)  aorta,  430 

arteries,  406 

axis,  408 

duct,  527 

ganglia,  657 

nerves.     Sec  Nera^es. 

veins,  512 
Thorax  (ddpa^,  a  breast-plate),  26 

as  a  whole,  29 

lymphatics  of,  535 

muscles  of,  314 
Thumb,  arteries  of,  426 

muscles  of,  225 
Tliymus  gland,  lymphatics  of,  537 
Thyrohyals,  57,  76 
Thyro-hyoid  muscle,  291 

space,  671 
Thyroid  artery,  inferior,  396,  672 
superior,  367,  672 

axis,  395 

body,  671 

cartilage,  671 

foramen,  107 

ganglion,  656 

nerves,  656 

veins,  492,  500 
Tibia  (a  pipe  or  flute,  from  its  supposed 
resemblance),  115,  694 

arterj'-  of,  478 

homology  of,  132,  134 

nerve  of,  640 

ossification  of,  125 
Tibial  arteries.     See  Arteri'. 

nerves.     See  Nerves. 

veins,  521. 
Tibialis.     See  Muscles. 
Tihio-fascialis  cmticus  muscle,  250 
Tibio-fibular  articulations,  177 
Toes,  bones  of,  123,  125 

movements  of,  185 

transverse  ligament  of,  261 
Tongue,  arteries  of,  368 

lymphatics  of,  541 

muscles  of,  295 
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Tongue — continued. 
nerves  of, 
veins  of,  500 
Tonsil,  673 
Tonsillar  artery,  371 
Tonsillitic  nerve,  578 
Torcular  (a  wine  or  oil-press)  Herophili, 

34,  502,  505 
Trachea,  671,  682 
Tracheal  arteries,  396 
Trachelo-mastoid    {rpaxri^-os,   the  neck, 

onastoid)  muscle,  310 
Tract,  optic,  550 
Trans versalis  fascia,  333 

muscle.     Sec  Muscles. 
Transverse  arteries.     See-  ARTEr.v. 
ligament.     See  Ligament. 
processes  of  vertebra3,  10,  23 
sinus,  505 
Transverso-spinales,  310 
Transversus.     Sec  filuscLES. 
Trapezium     {rpairsQov,     a     geometrical 
figure,  dim.  of  Tpa7re{a,  a  table  or 
board),  96,  134,  688 
ossification  of,  102 
Trapezius  muscle,  190,  682 
Trapezoid  bone,  96,  133,  134 
ossification  of,  102 
ligament,  153 
line,  85 
Triangle  of  Hessell)acli,  700 
Scarpa's,  242,  467,  691 
Triangular  fascia,  325 

ligament  of  urethra,  335 
Triangularis.     Sec  :Muscles. 
Triceps  (three-headed)  muscle,  210,  686 
Trifacial  or  trigeminal  nerve,  552 
Tritkco-glossus  mutick,  296 
Trochanter   (TpoxafTrjp,   rpoxaivw,  Avordw 
implying  turning),  great,  112,  690 
small,  113 
Trochanteric  fossa,  112 
Trochlea  (rpoxiA-in,  a  pulley)  of  humerus, 
90 
of  orbit,  282,  669 
Trochlear  fossa,  37 
nerve,  552 

surface,  of  femur,  114 
Trochlearis  muscle,  282 
Trunk,  articulations  of,  139 
fascise  of,  anterior,  196       ■ 
posterior,  190 
morphology  of,  344 
lymphatics  of.  531 
muscles  of,  abdominal,  322 
dorsal,  305 
■    perineal,  334 
thoracic,  314 
morphology  of,  344 
nerves  of,  cutaneous,  646 
muscular,  648 
superficial  anatomy  of,  673 
Tubercle  of  bone,  8 
adductor.  114 
carotid,  672 


Tubercle — continued. 

conoid,  of  clavicle,  85 
of  femur,  112 
navicular  bone,  121 
OS  calcis,  119 
quadratus,  112 
ribs,  28 

scaphoid  bone,  95 
tibia,  115 
z3'goma,  39 
Tuberosity  of  bone,  8 
of  humeras,  89 
bicipital,  93 
of  femur,  1 14 
ischium,  106,  690 
OS  calcis,  119 
palate  bone,  51 
supeiior  maxillary  bone,  48 
tibia,  115 
Tunica,  aldomiimlis,  323 

vaginalis,  hernia  in,  699 
Turbinate   (coiled,  from  turbo,  a  ■whirl) 
bones.     Sec  Spongy  bones, 
crest,  48,  51 
Tympanic  [tynvpanum.,  the  dnrm  of  the 
ear)  arteries,  375,  378 
bone,  70,  76 
nerve  and  plexus,  577 
plate,  40,  71,  76 
ring,  70 
Tympanohyal,  71,  76 
Tympanmn,  40 


Ulna  {iiXivri,  the  elbow),  91,  6S7 

compared  with  bones  of  leg,  1 32 

nerve  of,  613 

ossification  of,  102 
Ulnar  artery,  416,  688 
varieties  of  419 

nerve,  610,  686,  688 
collateral,  614 

veins,  509,  510 
Umbilical  artery,  451 

hernia,  696 

region,  678 
Umbilicus,  332,  679 
Unciform  {uncus,  a  hook ;  forma,  shape) 

bone,  97,  102 
Uncinate    {uncus,    a    hook)  process    of 

ethmoid  bone,  46 
Ungual  [unguAs,  a  nail)  phalanges,  98,  104 
L'reter  (ovpeoi,  I  pass  urine),  lymphatics 

of,  532 
Uterine  artery,  454 

plexus  of  veins,  524 
Uterus  (wonrb),  lymphatics  of,  532 

nerves  of,  666 
Uvula  (dim.  of  uxci),  300 

muscle  of,  ^01 


Vaginal  artery,  453 
plexus  (nerves),  666 
(veins),  524 
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Yaginal — contin  ued. 

process  of  sphenoid  bone,  45 
of  temporal  bone,  40,  63 
Vagus  nerve,  574 
Valsalva,  sinuses  of,  353 
Vas  deferens,  artery  of,  452 

nerves  of,  665 
Vasa  aberrantia,  brachial,  408,  414,  427 
brevia  of  the  stomach,  arteries,  439 
veins,  526 
Vastus  muscle,  externus,  243 

iuternus,  244 
Veins,  pulmonary,  350 
Veins,  Systemic,  Descriptive  Anatomy 
of,  48S 
acromio-thoracic,  512 
alveolar,  497 

anastomotic,  of  Trolard,  501 
angular,  494 
ascending  lumbar,  512 
auricular  anterior,  496 

posterior,  49S 
axillary,  511 
azygos,  512 

left  or  small,  513 
right,  512 
basilar,  502 
basilic,  510,  685 
brachial,  511 
brachio-cephalic,  490 
bronchial,  514 
buccal,  494 
capsular,  518 
cardiac,  488 
central  of  retina,  506 
cephalic,  510,  685 
of  cerebellum,  502 
of  cerebrum,  500 
cervical,  deep,  492 
transverse,  498 
choroid,  501 
ciliary,  507  _ 

circumflex  iliac,  deep,  522 
superficial,  520 
of  shoulder,  512 
condylar  emissarj"-,  508 

of  corpus  cavernosura,  522 
of  corpus  striatum,  501 
coronary,  of  heart,  488,  489 

of  stomach,  526 
of  cranium,  500.     Sec  Simises. 
crico-thyroid,  500 
cystic,  526 
dental,  inferior,  498 

posterior,  497 
deep  cervical,  492 
of  diploe,  507 
dorsal,  spinal,  515 
of  penis,  522 
of  tongue,  500 
emissary,  508 
emulgent,  518 
epigastric,  522 

superficial,  520,  67S 
ethmoidal,  506 
vot.  I. 


Veins — continued. 

facial,  anterior,  493,  499 
dee]),  494 
posterior,  496 
common,  494,  672 
transverse,  496 
femoral,  521 
frontal,  494,  668 

of  diploe,  507 
of  Galen,  501 
gastric,  526 
gastro-epiploic,  526 
gluteal,  522 
hsemorrhoidal,  524 
of  head  and  neck,  493 

heart,  488 
hepatic,  518 
iliac,  external,  522 

internal,  522 
common,  519 
ilio-lumbar,  519 
infraorbital,  498 
innominate,  490,  677 
intercostal,  498,  499 

superior,  493,  513 
jugular,  anterior,  498,  499,  672 

external,  49S,  499,  673 

internal,  499,  672 

posterior  external,  498 
jugxilo-ccphaUc,  510 
labial,  494 
lachrymal,  506 
laryngeal,  492,  500 
lingual,  500 
of  lower  limb  (and  pelvis),  519 

deep,  521 

superficial,  519 
lumbar,  517 

ascending,  512,  517 
mammary,  internal,  493 
masseteric.  494 
mastoid  emissary,  508 
maxillary,  internal  (posterior),  496 

anterior,  494 
median-basilic,  510,  686 

cephalic,  510,  686 
median,  509,  688 

deep,  509 
mediastinal,  491 
meningeal,  middle,  498 
mesenteric,  inferior,  526 

superior,  526 
nasal,  494 
obturator,  522 
occipital,  498 
oesophageal,  513 

of  diploe,  507 

emissarj^  508 
ophthalmic,  506 
orbital,  496 
ovarian,  517 
palatine,  496,  498 
palpebral,  external,  496 

inferior,  494 

superior,  494 

3  C 
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Yeins — conl'm  ued. 
pancreatic,  526 
parietal,  emissary,  508 
parotid,  494,  496 
2)ar umbilical,  526 
pericardial,  513 
peroneal,  521 
pharyngeal,  499 
phrenic,  518 
popliteal,  521 
portal,  524 

accessory,  526 
profunda,  521 
pubic,  522 
pudic,  external,  520 

internal,  522 
pyloric,  526 
radial,  50S,  687 
lanine,  500,  670 
renal,  518 
sacral,  lateral,  522 

middle,  519 
saphenous,  long,  or   internal,   519, 
691,  692,  693,  694,  696 

short,    or    external,    520,    693, 
694,  696 
sciatic,  522 
spermatic,  517 
spheno-palatine,  498 
spinal,  515 

anterior  longitudinal,  515 

posterior  longitudinal,  516 
of  spinal  cord,  516 
splenic,  526 
subclavian,  512,  673 
submaxillary,  496 
submental,  494 
subscapular,  512 
supraorbital,  494 
suprarenal,  51S 
suprascapular,      49S,      499,      512, 

673 
temporal,  common,  496 

deep,  496 

middle,  496 

.su]>erlicial,  496 

of  diploe,  507 
temporo-maxillary,  496,  499 
thoracic,  alar,  512 

long   512 

superior,  512 
thymic,  491 
thyioid,  superior,  500 

middle,  500,  672 

inferior,  492,  672 
tibial,  521 
transverse,  cervical,  49S,  499,  512, 

673 

tympanic,  496 
ulnar,  509,  6S7 
of  upper  limb,  50S 

deep,  511 

superficial,  50S 
of  vertebrie  (bodies),  515 
vertebral,  492 


Veixs — continued. 

vertebral,  anterior,  492 
posterior,  492 
Veins,  plexuses  of.     See,  Plexuses. 
Velum  pendulum  palati,  3CK) 
Vena  azygos  major,  512 
cava  inferior,  517,  6S1 

opening  in  diaphragm  for,  319 
Tarieties  of,  518 
superior,  490,  677 
varieties  of,  493 
hemiazj'gos,  513 
accessoria,  514 
magna  Galeni,  502 
portiL',  524 
VensB  comites,  511,  521 
cordis  minima,  490 
Venesection,  caution  regarding,  416 
Venter  (belly)  of  scapula,  86 
Ventro-lateral  muscle,  188,  266,  345 
Ventro-inguinal  {venter,   the  belly,    in- 

guen,  the  groin)  hernia,  700 
Vertebra  dentata,  12 

prominens,  12 
Veiitebe.«;  (verto,  I  turn),  9 
cervical,  10 
first,  II 
second,  12 
seventh,  12 
coccygeal,  17 
dorsal,  12 
fixed  or  imited,  9 
general  characters  of,  9 
groups  of,  10 
homology  of,  22 
lumbar,  14 
moveable,  9 
number  of,  9 
ossification  of,  20 
sacral,  15 
thoracic,  12 
veins  of  bodies  of,  515 
Vertebral  aponeurosis,  306 
artery,  392,  672 
column,  9 

as  a  ■whole,  18 
articulations  of,  139 
in  child  and  in  adult,  135 
curves  of,  18 
movements  of,  143 
ossification  of,  20 
grooves,  19 
segments,  5 
veins,  492 
Vertebrate  homology,  5 
theory  of  skull,  75 
type  of  organization,  2 
Vesical  arteries.     Sec  Aiitery. 
ligaments,  3:^7 
plexus,  nerves,  665 
veins,  524 
Vesico-prostatic  arter}-,  452 
Vesicula  seminalis,  nerves  of,  665 
Vessels.      See    Arteries,    Veins,    and 
Lymphatics. 
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A''idiaii  artery,  3S1 

canal,  45,  62 

nerve,  563 
Yincula  accessoria  tendiniini.  217 
"Vinculum  subflavum,  217 
Visceral  cavity  of  body,  3 
A'^itreous  {vitniin,  glass)  table  of  skull,  64 
Volar    (vola,    the   paliu    of    the    haml) 

arterj',  superiieial,  424,  69c. 
Vomer  (a  ploughshare),  52,  75 

ossification  of,  73 
Vrolik,  on  ossification  of  temporal  bone, 
71 


Web  of  fingers,  6S9 
of  toes,  696 

AVharton's  duct,  670 

"Willis,    classification 
542 
circle  of,  3S6 

JVihon's  muscle,  342 


cranial  Ecrvts, 


"Wings  of  splienoid  bone,  43,  44,  75 

AVormian  bones,  5S,  70 

"Wrisberg,  ganglion  of.  661 
nerve  of,  609 

"Wrist,  articulation  of,  158 
movements  of,  163 
nerves  of,  612,  613,  617 


XlPHISTERXITM  (t,i<pus,  a  sword  ;   cripvop^ 
the  breast).  27 


ZyG APOPHYSES    (^1^7,    root   of  Qivyvvfll,    I 

yoke,  or  join  together  ;  apophysis)^ 

10,  23 
Zygoma  (a  cross-bar  or  bolt,  from  3'oot 

above  given ),  39,  667 
Zygomatic  arch,  61 

fossa,  61,  62 
Zygomatic!  musdfs,  27S 
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T^HE   SCIENCE   AND   ART   OF   SURGERY; 

Being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical  Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  By  John 
Eric  Erichsen,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon-Extraordinary  to  H.M.  Queen 
Victoria ;  Member  of  Council  and  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons ;  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery 
in  University  College  ;  Consulting-Surgeon  to  University  College  Ho.-piial, 
and  to  various  Medical  Charities.  The  Seventh  Edition,  enlarged  and  care- 
fully revised  ;  pp.  2,072,  illustrated  by  S62  Engravings  011  Wood.  2  vols. 
8vo,  price  36^'. 

^    SYSTEM   OF   SURGERY, 

Theoretical  and  Practical,  in  Treatises  by  various  Authors.  Edited  by 
Timothy  Holmes,  M.A.,  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Surgeiy,  St.  George's 
Hospital.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  Woodcuts, 
Lithographs,  and  Chromolithographs  ;  in  all  472  Illustrations.  In  Five 
Volumes,  8vo,  price  One  Guinea  each. 

*.^*  Each  Volume  may  be  had  separately,  as  follows  : — 

Vol.  I.,  price  21J.,  comprises  all  the  articles  on  General  Pathology 
contained  in  the  First  Volume  of  the  previous  Edition  down  to  the  end 
of  "  Collapse,"  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Croft's  essay  on  Hectic  and 
Traumatic  Fever  and  the  After-Treatment  of  Operations,  which  formed 
part  of  the  Appendix  to  the  previous  Edition. 

Vol.  II.,  price  21s.,  comprises  all  the  Treatises  in  the  previous  Edition 
relating  to  General  and  Special  Injuries. 

Vol.  III.,  price  2ij-. — Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  of  the  Organs  of 
Circulation,  Muscles,  and  Bones. 

Vol.  IV.,  price  21s. — Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Locomotion,  of  Inner- 
vation, of  Digestion,  of  Respiration,  and  of  the  Urinary  Organs. 

Vol.  v.,  price  2 ij-.— Diseases  of  the  Genital  Organs,  of  the  Breast,  Thyroid 
Gland,  and  Skin ;  Operative  Surgery ;  Appendix  of  Miscellaneous 
Subjects  ;  with  a  General  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  whole  Wcrk,  and  a 
List  of  the  Authors. 
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The  Eighth  Edition.  Re-edited  by  William  Sharpey,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
F.  R.  S.,  L.  &  E.  Emeritus  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in 
University  College,  London;  Allen  Thomson,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
L.  &  E.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  and  Edward 
Albert  Schafer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  in  University  College, 
London.     With  i,ooo  Woodcut  Illustrations.     2  vols.  8vo,  price  32^-. 


A  NATOMY,   DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL. 

By  Henry  Gray,  F.R.S.,  late  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's 
Hospital,  With  438  large  Woodcut  Illustrations ;  those  in  the  First 
Edition  after  Original  Drawings  by  Dr.  Carter,  from  Dissections  made 
by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Carter  ;  the  additional  Drawings  in  the  Second 
and  subsequent  Editions  by  Dr.  Westmacott.  Ninth  Edition,  by 
T.  Holmes,  M.  A.,  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital ;  with  an  Introduction 
on  General  Anatomy  and  Development  by  the  Editor.       Royal  8vo,  30^'. 
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MANUAL  OF    OPERATIVE    SURGERY  ON 

THE  DEAD  BODY. 

By  Thomas  Smith,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.  A  New  Edition,  re-edited  by  W.  J.  Walsham, 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  Medical  School.     With  46  Illustrations.     8vo,  price  12s. 


ANATOMICAL    OUTLINES    FOR    THE    USE 

^^^     OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  DISSECTING  ROOM. 

By  Arthur  Hensman,  Senior  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital.  Comprising  117  Plates  from  original  Drawings  by  Arthur 
E.  Fisher,  with  Explanatory  Tables  by  Mr.  Hensman.  Complete  in 
super-royal  8vo,  in  Four  Parts,  each  to  be  had  separately.  Part  I.  T/n; 
Upper  Limb,  y.  6d. ;  Part  II.  The  Lozver  Limb,  3^.  (id.;  Part  HI.  The 
I'korax  and  Abdomen,  -^s.  6d.  ;  Part  IV.  The  Head  and  Neck,  y.  6d. 


'  A  student  who  "gets  up"  his  knowledge 
by  reading  learns  to  his  cost  that  it  is  know- 
ledge of  a  kind  which  vanishes  in  a  few  short 
weeks  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  but  a 
mental  picture  of  the  part  about  which  he 
would  know,  his  memory  will  carry  his  facts 
with  scarcely  an  effort.  If  he  be  a  careful 
dissector,  the  best  pictures  are  those  he  makes 


with  his  scalpel — his  actual  dissections  .... 
His  dissections,  however,  vary  from  day  to 
day,  and  he  cannot  always  have  these  by  him 
for  reference.  The  present  outlines  have  been 
designed  to  enable  him  to  chronicle  the  most 
important  facts  by  a  method  which  appeals  to 
the  memory  through  the  eye.' — Preface. 
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-'■'-*■  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  or  the  Chemistry  of  Carbon  Compounds. 
Hydroca7-bons,  Alcohols,  Ethers,  Aldehydes  and  Pat-affinoid  Acids.  Fifth 
Edition,  revised  and  in  great  part  re-written,  by  H.  E.  Armstrong, 
F.R.S.,  and  C.  E.  Groves,  F.C.S.     Svo,  price  31^-.  6d. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE   STUDY  OF  IN- 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

By  William  Allen  Miller,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London.  With  71  Figures  on  Wood. 
Small  Svo,  price  3 J.  6d. 

QUANTITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 
By  T.  E.  Thorpe,   Ph.D.,   F.R.S.E.,    Professor    of  Chemistry   in   the 
Andersonian  University,  Glasgow.   With  SS  Woodcuts.    Small  Svo,  4^-.  dd. 

QUALITATIVE   CHEMICAL   ANALYSIS   AND 
LABORATORY  PRACTICE. 

By  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Ander- 
sonian University,  Glasgow;  and  M.  M.  Pattison  MuiR.  With  Plate 
and  57  Woodcuts.     Small  Svo,  price  3J.  6d. 
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^  COURSE   OF    PRACTICAL    CHEMISTRY, 

Arranged  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students,  with  express  reference  to  the 
Three  Months' Summer  Practice.  By  William  Odling,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  71  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  price  6^. 


PRACTICAL    INORGANIC    CHEMISTRY. 

An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Inorganic  Che- 
mistry, designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Students  of  Science  Classes  connected 
with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  By  William  Jago,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  Science  Master  at  Brigliton 
College.     With  37  Woodcuts.     Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 


INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    STUDY    OF   OR- 
GANIC CHEMISTRY; 

The  Chemistry  of  Carbon  and  its  Compounds.     By  PI.  E.    Armstrong, 
F.R.S.,  Sec.  Chem.  Soc.    2nd  Edition,  with  8  Woodcuts,  Small  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

CHEMICAL     NOTES     FOR    THE     LECTURE 

ROOM— ON    HEAT,    LAWS    OF   CHEMICAL   COMBINATION, 
AND    CHEMISTRY    OF    THE    NON-METALLIC    ELEMENTS. 
By  Thomas  Wood,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^-. 
NOTES  ON  THE  METALS,  by  the  same  Author,   Second  Edition,  price  5^. 

PRACTICAL    CHEMISTRY; 

The  Principles  of  Qualitative  Analysis.     By  William  A.  TiLDEN,  D.  Sc. 
Lond.  F.C.S.     Fcp.  8vo,  price  is.  6c/. 

TNTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  CHEMI- 

■^        GAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

Tire  Principles  of  Theoretical  and  Systematic  Chemistry.     By  the  same 
Author.     With  5  Woodcuts,     Small  8vo,  3^.  6d. 


^NNALS    OF    CHEMICAL    MEDICINE; 

Including  tlie  Application  of  Chemistry  to  Pliysiology,  Patliology,  Thera- 
peutics, Pharmacy,  Toxicology,  and  Hygiene.  Edited  by  J.  L.  W.  Thudi- 
CHUM,  M.D.     Vols.  I.  and  IL,  price  14.S.  each. 


YHE  ART  OF  ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 

Inchiding  all  known  Processes  of  Electro-Deposition.    By  G.  Gore,  LL.D. 
F.R.S.     With  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.     Small  Svo,  6.r. 


XPERIMENTAL   CHEMISTRY 

'  For  Junior  Students.  By  J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  M.D., F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Univ.  of  Dublin.  Fcp.  Svo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Part  \.— Introductory,  price  \s.  6d.  Part  II.— Non-Metals,  with  an 
Appendix  on  Systematic  Testing  for  Acids,  price  2s.  6d. 
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QN    ARTIFICIAL   MANURES, 

Their  Chemical  Selection  and  Scientific  Applications  to  Agriculture  ;  a 
series  of  Lectures  given  at  the  Experimental  Farm,  Vincennes,  in  1867  and 
1874-75.  By  Georgks  Ville.  Translated  and  edited  by  W.  Crookes, 
F.R. S.,  V.P.C.S.     Second  Edition,  with  31  Illustrations.    8vo,  price  2i.c. 


INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY; 

A  Manual  for  use  in  Technical  Colleges  or  Schools,  also  for  Manufacturers 
and  others,  based  on  a  Translation  of  Stohmann  and  Engler's  German 
Edition  of  Payen's  Bre'czs  de  Chiniie  Indiistrielle.  Edited  and  supple- 
mented with  Chapters  on  the  Chemistry  of  the  Metals,  &c.,  by  B.  H. 
Paul,  Ph.D.     With  698  Woodcuts.     Medium  8vo,  42j-. 
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lESSE'S    ART    OF    PERFUMERY, 

And  Methods  of  obtaining  the  Odours  of  Plants  ;  the  Growth  and  General 
Flower  Farm  System  of  raising  Fragrant  Herbs  ;  with  Instructions  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Perfumes  for  the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders,  Odorous 
Vinegars  and  Salts,  Snuff,  Dentifrices,  Cosmetics,  Perfumed  Soap,  &c.  To 
which  is  added  an  Appendix  on  Preparing  Artificial  Fruit  Essences,  (See. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  loo  Woodcuts.     Square  crown  8vo,  2U. 
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DRANDE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITE- 

^     RATURE,  AND  ART; 

Comprising  the  Definitions  and  Derivations  of  the  Scientific  Terms  in 
general  use,  together  with  the  History  and  Descriptions  of  the  Scientific 
Principles  of  nearly  every  branch  of  Human  Knowledge.  Re-edited  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.     3  vols,  medium  8vo,  63^-. 
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'S    DICTIONARY   OF   ARTS,   MANUFAC- 
TURES, AND  MINES; 

Containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  The  Seventh 
Edition,  completely  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Robert  Hunt, 
F.R.S.,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records,  assisted  by  F.  W.  Rudler,  F.G-.S, 
and  by  numerous  Contributors.  With  2,604  Woodcuts.  4  vols,  medium 
8vo,  price  7/.  'js. 


J^LEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PHYSICS; 

Experimental  and  Applied,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  from  Ganot's  EMments  de  Physique  (with  the  Author's 
sanction)  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Science,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  Tenth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  4  Coloured  Plates  and  844  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  price  \^s. 


WORKS   ON  MEDICINE,    SURGERY  6-r. 


laATURAL     PHILOSOPHY    FOR    GENERAL 

READERS  AND  YOUNG  PERSONS; 

Being  a  Course  of  Physics  divested  of  Mathematical  Formiilee,  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  daily  life.  Translated  from  Ganot's  Cours  de 
Fhysiqiie  [w'vCd  the  Author's  sanction)  by  E.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 
Fourth  Edition,  carefully  revised ;  with  25  pages  of  New  Matter,  2 
Coloured  Plates,  and  471  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  price  7^.  bd. 

ARNOTT'S     ELEMENTS     OF      PHYSICS     OR 

-^^     NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Seventh  Edition,  edited  by  A.  Bain,  LL.D.,  and  A.  S.Taylor,  M.D., 
F.R.S.     Crown  8vo,  Woodcuts,  \2s.  bd. 

f^EAT   A   MODE   OF   MOTION. 

By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Sixth  Edition  (Thirteenth 
Thousand),  thoroughly  revised  and  enlai-ged  ;  with  Frontispiece  and  123 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  I2.f. 

5OUND. 

By  the  same  Author.  A  New  Edition,  being  the  Fourth,  thoroughly  revised, 
and  including  Recent  Researches.  Crown  8vo,  with  Woodcuts.    [/« the  Press. 

LECTURES    ON    LIGHT  delivered  in  America  in  1872 

~^      and  1S73.     By  the  same  Author.     Second  Edition,  with  Portrait  engraved 
on  Steel,  I  Lithographic  Plate,  and  59  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  price  7^-.  dd. 

T  ESSONS     IN     ELECTRICITY    AT    THE    ROYAL 
-^      INSTITUTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  1875-76. 

By  the  same  Author.     With  58  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

TSJOTES    OF  A    COURSE    OF    SEVEN    LECTURES 

-^^      ON     ELECTRICAL    PHENOMENA    AND    THEORIES.     By   the 
same  Author.     Crown  8vo,  price  is.  sewed,  or  i^.  6d.  cloth. 

JsTOTES  OF  A  COURSE  OF  NINE  LECTURES  ON 

LIGHT,     By  the  same  Author.     Crown  8vo,  is.  sewed,  or  is.  6d.  cloth. 

pRAGMENTS    OF   SCIENCE; 

A  Series  of  Detached  Essays,  Addresses,  and  Reviews.  By  the  same 
Author.     Sixth  Editfon,  revised  and  augmented.     2  vols,  post  8vo,  i6j-. 

■DESEARCHES     ON     THE    FLOATING    MATTER 

-^^     OF   THE  AIR    IN   RELATION   TO  PUTREFACTION  AND   IN- 
FECTION.    With  24  Woodcuts.   '  Crown  8vo,  'js.  6d. 

•l^EXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICAL  OPTICS. 

By  R.  T.  Glazebrook,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    Fcp.  8vo,  Woodcuts.  [/;/  Uie  press. 

VIBRATORY  MOTION  AND  SOUND. 

By  J.   D.   Everett,    M.A.,    D.C.L.,    F.R.S.,    F.R.S.E.  ;    Professor   of 

Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  With  48  Woodcuts 
and  4  Lithographic  Plates  of  Diagrams.     8vo,  price  7.C  dd. 
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^IR    AND    RAIN; 

The  Beginnings  of  a  Chemical  Climatology.  By  Robert  Angus  Smith, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,F.C.S.  (General)  Inspector  of  Alkali  Works  for  the  Govern- 
ment.    With  8  Illustrations.     8vo,  price  2^s. 

'JpHE  CORRELATION  OF  PHYSICAL  FORCES. 

Sixth  Edition,  with  other  contributions  to  Science.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  W. 
R.  Grove,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.     8vo,  price  15^. 

A    SHORT  MANUAL  ON  HEAT  FOR  THE  USE 

OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SCIENCE  CLASSES.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Irving, 
B.  A.  and  B.Sc,  Second  Master  of  the  High  School,  Nottingham,  With 
33  Diagrams.     Small  8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 

nPHEORY   OF   HEAT. 

""■  By  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Edin.,  F.R.SS.  L.  &  E.,  Professor 
of  Experimental  Physics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  With  41  Wood- 
cuts and  Diagrams.     Small  8vo,  price  y.  6d. 


THERMODYNAMICS. 

By  Richard  Wormell,  D.Sc,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of  the  Middle-Class 
Corporation  School,  London,  Edited  by  Professor  G.  C.  Foster, 
F,R,S.,  and  P,  Magnus,  B.Sc,  B. A,  With  41  Diagrams.  Fcp.  8vo, 
price  IS.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Robert  S.  Ball,  LL.D.,  F. R. S. ,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  tlie 
University  of  Dublin,  and  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland.  With  136  Figures 
and  Diagrams,     Small  8vo,  price  6s. 


QUTLINES   OF   ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  John  F,  W.  Herschel,  Bart,  K.H.,  &c..  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France.  Twelfth  Edition,  with  9  Plates,  and  numerous  Diagrams. 
Square  crown  8vo,  price  \2s. 

pELESTIAL  OBJECTS   FOR  COMMON  TELE- 

^^     SCOPES. 

By  the  Rev.  T,  W.  Webb,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition,  adapted  to  the  Present 
State  of  Sidereal  Science  ;  Map,  Plate,  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  price  (-)s. 


A    NEW   STAR   ATLAS, 

"^^  For  the  Library,  the  School,  and  the  Observatory,  in  Twelve  Circular  Maps 
(with  Two  Index  Plates).  Intended  as  a  Companion  to  '  Webb's  Celestial 
Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.'  With  a  Letterpress  Introduction  on  the 
Study  of  the  Stars,  illustrated  by  9  Diagrams.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor,, 
B.A.,  Hon,  Sec.  R.A.S.     Crown  8vo,  price  5^. 

XHE     SUN:    RULER,    LIGHT,      FIRE,     AND 

-''       LIFE  OF  THE  PLANETARY  SYSTEM, 

By  Richard  A.   Proctor,  B.  A,     Third  Edition,  revised;  with  9  Plates 
(7  coloured)  and  iio  Figures  engraved  on  Wood,     Crown  8vo,  price  14-f. 
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HE    MOON ; 

Her  Motions,  Aspects,  Scenery,  and  Physical  Condition.  By  Richard 
A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Lunar  Photo- 
graphs.    Crown  8vo,  loj-.  6d. 

THER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS; 

The  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific 
Researches.  By  the  same  Author.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  ; 
with  14  Illustrations  (6  coloured).     Crown  8vo,  price  los.  6d. 

HE   ORBS   AROUND   US; 

A  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets,  Meteors  and  Comets, 
the  Sun  and  Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns.  By  the  same  Author.  Second 
Edition,  with  Chart  and  4  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  price  7^.  6d. 

RANSITS  OF  VENUS. 

A  Popular  Account  of  Past  and  Coming  Transits  from  the  First  Observed 
by  Horrocks,  A.D.  1639,  to  the  Transit  of  A.D.  2012.  By  the  same  Author. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  20  Plates  (12  Coloured)  and  38  Woodcuts.  8vo, 
price  Sj.  6d. 

CTUDIES   OF    VENUS-TRANSITS. 

An  Investigation  of  the  Circumstances  of  the  Transits  of  Venus  in  1874  and 
1882.  By  the  same  Author.  With  7  Diagrams  and  10  Plates  of  Figures. 
8vo.  5.f. 

JgSSAYS    ON   ASTRONOMY; 

A  Series  of  Papers  on  Planets  and  Meteors,  the  Sun  and  Sun-surrounding 
Space,  Stars,  and  Star  Cloudlets  ;  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  approaching 
Transit  of  Venus.  By  the  same  Author.  With  10  Plates  and  24  Wood- 
cuts.    8vo,  price  12s. 

TREATISE  ON  THE  CYCLOID, 

And  on  all  forms  of  Cycloidal  Curves,  and  on  the  use  of  Cycloidal  Curves 
in  dealing  with  the  Motions  of  Planets,  Comets,  &c.,  and  of  Matter  pro- 
jected from  the  Sun.     By  the  same  Author.     Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

T  IGHT   SCIENCE   FOR   LEISURE   HOURS; 

A  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  &c. 
By  the  same  Author.     First  and  Second  Series.     Crown  8vo,  7^.  bd.  each. 

HANDBOOK     OF      PRACTICAL      TELE- 
GRAPHY. 

By  R.  S.  CuLLEY,  Member  Inst.  C.E.,  Engineer-in-chief  of  Telegraphs  to 
the  Post  Office.  The  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  ;  with  132 
Woodcuts  and  18  Lithographic  Plates  of  Apparatus.     8vo,  price  i6.f. 
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nPEXT-BOOK  OF  TELEGRAPHY. 

By  W.  H.  Preece,  C.E.,  Divisional  Engineer,  P.O.  Telegraphs;  and 
T.  SiVEWRiGHT,  M.A.,  Superintendent  (Engineering  Department)  P.O. 
Telegraphs.  With  160  Figures  and  Diagrams  engi-aved  on  wood.  Small 
8vo,  y.  6d. 

TREATISE  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  W.  De  Wiveleslie  Abney,  F.R.S.,  Captain  in  the  Corps  of  Royal 
Engineers,  late  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Ihotography,  School  of  Mili- 
tary Engineering,  Chatham.     With  105  Diagrams.      Small  8vo,    y.  6d. 
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^EXT-BOOK  OF  SYSTEMATIC  MINERALOGY. 

By  Hilary  Bauer^man,  F.G.S.,  Associate  of  the  Royal  School  qf  Mines. 
"With  372  Woodcuts.     Small  8vo,    6s. 

]V[ETALS,  THEIRrPROPERTIES  and  TREAT- 
MENT. 

By  Charles  Loudon  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College, 
London.     With  105  Figures  on  Wood.     Small  8vo,  price  3^.  6d. 

jyjANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  ASSAYING. 

By  John  Mitchell,  F.C.S.  Fifth  Edition,  in  which  are  incorporated 
all  the  recent  valuable  improvements  in  Assaying ;  including  Volumetric 
and  Colorimetric  Assays,  and  the  Blowpipe  Assays.  Edited  and  re-written 
by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  with  188  Woodcuts.     8vo,  31^-.  6d. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  METALLURGY, 

Adapted  from  the  last  Gentnan  Edition  of  Professor  Kerl's  Metalluj-gy, 
by  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  and  Erns^  Rohrig,  Ph.D.  3  vols. 
8vo,  price  4/.  igs. 

nPHE  TREASURY  OF  BOTANY,  OR  POPULAR 

DICTIONARY    OF   THE   VEGETABLE    KINGDOM; 
With  which  is  incorporated  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.     Edited  by 
J.  Lindley,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  Moore,  F.L.  S.,  assisted  by  numerous 
Contributors.    With  20  Steel  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts  from  Original 
Designs  by  W.  H.  Fitch.     2  Parts,  fcap.  8vo,  I2j. 

J^OUDON'S   ENCYCLOPEDIA    OF    PLANTS: 

Comprising  the  Specific  Character,  Description,  Culture,  History,  Applica- 
tion in  the  Arts,  and  every  other  desirable  particular  respecting  all  the 
plants  indigenous  to,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into,  Britain.  Corrected 
iDy  Mrs.  Loudon.     8vo,  with  above  12,000  Woodcuts,  price  ^2s. 

HECAISNE   &   LE  MAOUT'S  GENERAL  SYS- 

^^  TEM  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  ANALYTICAL  BOTANY. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Hooker.  The  Orders  arranged  after 
the  Method  followed  in  the  Universities  and  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  its 
Colonies,  America,  and  India,  with  Additions,  an  Appendix  on  the  Natural 
Method,  and  a  Synopsis  of  the  Orders,  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
With  5,500  Woodcuts.     Imperial  8vo,  3IJ.  6d. 

TpEXT-BOOK   oFTtRUCTURAL    AND    PHY- 

SIOLOGICAL  BOTANY. 

By  Professor  Otto  W.  Thome.  Translated  and  edited  by  A.  W.  Ben- 
nett M.  A.,  B.  Sc,  F.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
With'Map  and  600  Woodcuts.     Small  8vo,  6s. 

PLEMENTARY      BOTANY,      THEORETICAL 

^       AND  PRACTICAL. 

A  Text-Book  designed  primarily  for  Students  of  Science  Classes  connected 
with  the  Science^nd  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  By  H.  Edmonds,  B.Sc,  Lond.,  &c.  With  312  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo,  price  2s. 
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Abney's  Photography 
Althaus's  Medical  Electricity  . 
Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistry 
Arnott's  Elements  of  Physics  . 
^Ashby's  Notes  on  Physiology     . 
Bain  on  the  Emotions  and  Will 

on  Mental  and  Moral  Science 

on  the  Senses  and  Intellect 

Bain's  Logic  .... 
Ball's  Text-book  of  Astronomy  . 
Bauerman's  Mineralogy . 
Bloxam  on  Metals 
Brande's     Dictionary     of    Science, 

Literature,  and  Art . 
Buckton's  Physiological  Lectures 
Bull's  Hints  to  Mothers      . 

Management  of  Children 

Coats's  Text-Book  of  Pathology 
Cooke's  Tablets  of  Anat.  and  Phys 
Culley's  Handbook  of  Telegraphy 
Decaisne  and  Le  Maout's  Botany 
Dickinson  onDiseases  of  the  Kidney 
Edmonds's  Elementary  Botany 
Erichsen    on    Concussion   of    the 

Spine      .... 

's  Surgery    . 

Everett's   Vibratory    Motion    and 

Sound     .... 
Ganot's  Natural  Philosophy 

• Physics 

Garrod  on  Gout 

Garrod's  Materia  Medica 

Glazebrook's  Optics 

Gore's  Electro-Metallurgy 

Gray's  Anatomy 

Greenhow  on  Addison's  Disease 

Bronchitis 

Grove's     Correlation     of     Physical 

Forces     .... 
Hassall's  San  Remo  and  the  Western 

Riviera       .... 
Hensman's  Anatomical  Outlines 
Herschel's  Outlines  of  Astronomy 
Hewitt  on  the  Diseases  of  Women 

on  Uterine  Pathology 

Holmes's  Surgeiy 
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